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PREP AGE 


HIS commentary was begun in the earlier years of the 

War, and, in its first stages, was sometimes written in 
circumstances when access to books was not easy, in the con- 
viction that the time had come to attempt to harvest the rich 
gains which have gradually accumulated through the labours 
of many scholars in Markan fields. Over half a century has 
passed since the great commentary of Henry Barclay Swete 
was first published by the House of Macmillan, and, although 
other commentators have written learned works, no British 
commentary on the same scale has been attempted. The 
reason is not far toseek. The literature on questions of intro- 
duction, text, language, theology, and exegesis, in English, 
German, French, and Swedish, in encyclopaedias, mono- 
graphs, and learned journals, is immense. Indeed, a would- 
be commentator might easily spend the whole of his life in 
reading and evaluating these contributions and find at the 
end that he had scarcely begun to write a line of his com- 
mentary ; for, in addition to other inquiries, he must follow the 
history of criticism in general and the development of modern 
theology, the exegesis of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, the Rabbinical writings, the main 
currents of Hellenistic thought, the history and fortunes of 
primitive Christianity, the problems of science, religion, and 
philosophy. No knowledge, in fact, pertaining to literature, 
art, history, liturgiology, and theology, is out of place in such 
an undertaking. 

It may be suspected, however, that not only the scale of 
the necessary reading has led scholars to pause, but also the 
risk of appearing to presume to write a definitzve commentary 
on St. Mark, when many vital questions are still the subject 
of debate. Can we yet say that the time has come when, in 
the words of Mark iv. 29, we must put forth the sickle because 
the harvest is come? I believe we can, provided we recognize 
that in due course other harvests will be reaped, perhaps 


richer and more varied still. 
Vv 
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I hasten to say that in this work I have no thought of 
attempting to write a definitive commentary. I am content 
rather to report progress and perhaps to stimulate others to 
essay the task. It is not by one commentary, but by a series, 
that we are most likely to make real progress. And, for the 
encouragement of others, I may say that there is no task so 
rewarding. When we write monographs on such questions 
as the Parables, the Kingdom of God, or the Son of Man, 
we read everything germane to such inquiries, but other 
subjects, which do not make the same appeal, have perforce 
to be passed by. In writing a commentary this method is not 
possible. Every theme that arises must be followed, and 
every line of inquiry into which it opens. The commentator 
is compelled to be catholic in his sympathies, international 
in his outlook, hospitable in his interests. 

Since no one can be adequately equipped for such an 
undertaking, I feel it incumbent upon me to indicate to the 
reader fields in which he must look for better guidance than 
that which I can give; and two in particular, patristic studies 
and the question of Semitisms. On the side of patristic 
studies I have little to offer, partly because I have no special 
competence in this field, and partly because the need is so 
fully met in the classical commentaries of Swete and Lagrange. 
The question of Semitisms has interested me for many years, 
and I have followed the most important discussions carefully ; 
but, while not without knowledge of the subject, I am not 
in any sense a Semitic specialist. The subject cannot be 
omitted in a modern commentary, and I have therefore sub- 
mitted all that I have written on this topic to the scrutiny of 
my friends, Dr. Wilbert F. Howard, Dr. Norman H. Snaith, 
and Dr. Matthew Black. For their friendly and faithful 
criticisms and suggestions I am most grateful, but, of course, 
the final responsibility for what I have written is my own. 

. Among many valuable commentaries I am especially 

indebted to those of Swete, J. Weiss, Lagrange, Rawlinson, 
and Lohmeyer. A commentary like that of Swete, which 
has guided the studies of two generations of British students, 
acquires a new interest in the eyes of anyone who tries to 
follow in his footsteps. If we allow for the want of adequate 
guidance in historical questions, of which Swete was fully 
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aware, as the comments in the Prefaces to his second and 
third editions show, it is impossible to exaggerate the value 
of this monumental work, and especially its contributions to 
linguistic studies, patristic interpretations, and exegetical 
discussions. In some sense it is the greatness of Swete’s work 
which has stood in the way of his successors. If, with some 
courage, but with humility, I venture to follow in his steps, 
it is because historical questions can no longer be ignored 
and because a wealth of discussion is available such as did 
not obtain in his day. 

In this commentary a special interest has been taken in 
the obscure period which lies behind the composition of the 
Gospel. I hope I have given adequate consideration to the 
invaluable Papias tradition, which is so sound that, if we did 
not possess it, we should be compelled to postulate something 
very much like it. But the Gospel is not to be explained by 
the simple hypothesis of an Apostolic eyewitness. More than 
a single generation lies between it and the events and sayings 
of the historic Ministry of Jesus, and in many important 
respects the Gospel reflects the worship, theology, and cate- 
chetical interests of a living Christian Church. In spite of 
its manifest defects Form Criticism has forced this conviction 
upon us, and, although the criticism of Bultmann and others 
is excessively radical, much is to be learnt that is positive and 
constructive. I hope that in my treatment nothing merely 
polemical, still less discourteous, has been allowed to appear, 
for we learn most from those from whom we are compelled 
to differ. 

The commentary is based on a modified form of the text 
of Westcott and Hort. Subsequent discoveries, especially 
those of the Washington Codex, Codex Koridethi, the Sinaitic 
Syriac MS., and the Chester Beatty Papyri, and further study 
of the Western and Caesarean texts and the Georgian and 
Armenian versions, have established a widely held conviction 
that many of Hort’s readings need revision ; and in this matter 
I have felt it right to continue the first steps taken by Swete 
so long ago. I have fully used the extensive critical apparatus 
in S. C. E. Legg’s Nouum Testamentum Graece. For this 
reason I have not attempted to provide a critical apparatus 
of my own, but have fully discussed many important textual 
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variants, especially when they bear on questions of exegesis. 
Professor T. W. Manson has been kind enough to read what 
I have written and to examine the text, and I have profited 
greatly by his criticisms and suggestions. In questions of 
Jewish interest I have frequently used the massive Kom- 
mentar of H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, and in considering 
points of New Testament theology I have freely drawn upon 
the rich resources of G. Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch. 
The grammatical works of Blass, Debrunner, Moulton, 
Howard, and Robertson have been constantly used as well 
as Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment and that mine of theological knowledge, Moulton and 
Geden’s Concordance to the Greek Testament. 

The methods I have followed may be briefly indicated. 
In the Introduction I have discussed the critical, grammatical, 
theological, and historical questions, and, in this way, have 
sought to avoid the need of discussing repeatedly the same 
points later. In the Commentary the text is treated in larger 
divisions, and then in sections containing the several narra- 
tives and sayings-groups. To all these, short introductions 
are provided and special questions are discussed in detached 
notes. At the end of the volume additional notes are supplied 
on larger questions to which the answers must necessarily 
be of a more general and speculative character. In this way 
I have tried to make the Commentary serviceable to readers 
who hold different views from mine, for I recognize that a 
commentator succeeds when he stimulates others to reach 
better results than his own. An asterisk is appended to lists 
of Markan passages recording the full use of a particular 
Greek word, and two asterisks when the complete New Testa- 
ment record is given. When other commentaries and well- 
known works are mentioned, only the page number is supplied 
and abbreviations when more than one book is in question. 
For these references the Bibliography will serve as a key. 
Other abbreviations, I hope, will cause no difficulty. In 
general, I have supplied the data for discussion fully, especi- 
ally when the issues are evenly balanced. At the same 
time I have expressed persoi:al opinions in the belief that 
the reader has the right to know what the commentator 
thinks; but I need hardly add that these opinions have 
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no more authority than belongs to prolonged and careful 
study. 

I gladly take the opportunity to express my deep gratitude 
to a few friends who have assisted me in various ways. In 
addition to those I have mentioned earlier I am indebted to 
my colleagues, the Rev. Dr. H. Watkin-Jones and the Rev. 
A. Raymond George, M.A., who were kind enough to read 
the typescript of the section on the Theology of the Gospel 
and Note B on the Twelve and the Apostles, and the Rev. 
Owen E. Evans, M.A., B.D., who has compiled the Index 
of Proper Names; and to the Revs. Dr. H. G. Meecham, 
Dr. C. Leslie Mitton, and C. Kingsley Barrett, M.A., B.D., 
who have shared with me the laborious task of correcting the 
proof-sheets. For the help so generously given I am deeply 
grateful, but of course the final responsibility for errors which 
may remain is my own. I wish also gratefully to acknowledge 
the courtesy and skill of the staff of Messrs. R. and R. Clark, 
of Edinburgh, whose accuracy is known the world over. In 
the hope that I may have contributed a little to reveal further 
the significance and meaning of St. Mark’s Gospel I bring 
my work of a decade to an end. I count it an immeasurable 
privilege to have been permitted to write a commentary on 
a Gospel which is one of the greatest treasures of the Church 
and one of the most influential and astounding books in the 
world. 

VINCENT TAYLOR 


WESLEY COLLEGE, 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDS 


16th Dec. 1950 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


THE HISTORY OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


FE are fortunate in possessing statements regarding the 

Gospel which carry us back to the beginning of the 
second century. The earliest is that of Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, in his Exegesis of the Lord’s Oracles (c. A.D. 140), 
a lost work from which important quotations are made by 
Eusebius in his Hzstorta Ecclesiastica. Papias not only 
speaks of Mark himself, but also quotes the testimony of an 
Elder who is generally supposed to have been the Elder John, 
an older contemporary. Only a little later we have the dis- 
puted reference of Justin Martyr to Peter’s ‘ Memoirs’ and 
the statement of a Prologue to the Gospel recently discussed 
and recognized as Anti-Marcionite. Next follows a brief 
mutilated statement in the Muratorian Canon, which may 
be dated A.D. 170-90. To the same period belong the words 
of Irenaeus in his Adversus Haereses, and somewhat later 
those of Clement of Alexandria in his Hypotyposes. From 
the first half of the third century comes the testimony of Ori- 
gen, and finally the statement of Jerome in his Commentary 
on Matt. at the close of the fourth century. 

Signs of a knowledge of Mark in the Epistle of Barnabas 
(A.D. 130), the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
(A.D. 95), the Shepherd of Hermas (? A.D. 145), and the 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians (A.D. 135) are uncer- 
tain, and cannot be regarded as affording more than a know- 
ledge of Synoptic tradition. Cf. The NT in the Apostolic 
Fathers, by a committee of the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology; P. N. Harrison, Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the 


Philippians, 285-8. 
I. PAPIAS 
As quoted by Eus. 1, iii. 39. 15, his words are as follows: 


» ¢ \ 
Kal rod’ 6 mpecBirepos eAeye: Madpkos pev, <ppnvevtrs 
I 
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Tlérpov yevdpevos, doa euvnpovevoer axpiBds eyparev, od pevror 
raéer, Ta dO [To] Kupiov 7) AcxOevra 7) mpaxGevtTa. ovrTE yap 
jKovae TOO Kuplov ote TapynKoAovOycev adt@: vaTEpov b€, ws 
Zbnv, Ilérpw, ds mpos tas xpetas erroveiro Tas didacKadias, GAN’ 
ody domep atvrakw Tav Kupiak@v Tovotvpevos Aoyiwv. wore 
oddev tpuwapte Mdpkos, ottws évia ypdipas ws amrepvnpovevoev: 
évds yap €mouicato mpdvorav, TOO pndev Gv HKovoe Tapadureiy 
H pevoaobal te ev adrois. 

‘ And the Elder said this also: Mark, having become the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote down accurately all that he remembered of the 
things said and done by the Lord, but not however in order. For 
neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him, but afterwards, 
as I said, Peter, who adapted his teachings to the needs (of the 
hearers), but not as though he were drawing up a connected account 
of the Lord’s oracles. So then Mark made no mistake in thus re- 
cording some things just as he remembered them, for he made it his 
one care to omit nothing that he had heard and to make no false 
statement therein.’ 


The Elder’s statement ends with the first sentence, the 
rest being the opinion of Papias himself. Mark’s office was 
that of an interpreter, but it is reasonable to suppose that his 
duties included those of an attendant, such as he fulfilled 
when he accompanied Saul and Barnabas on the missionary 
journey recorded in Acts xiii-xiv. From the Gospel itself we 
should infer that he was also a teacher, but this is not stated 
by. the Elder.” The reference to Peter tecaliew1 Peta Fo 
"Aondlera buds 7 ev BaBvAdve ovvexAeKti) Kal Mapxos 6 vids 
pov, which is ‘a natural expression of affection between 
Apostle and pupil’ (Selwyn, 244). Cf. Swete, xxv: ‘We 
catch a glimpse of St. Mark’s work at Rome during St. 
Peter’s residence in the city’. 

While the Elder claims that Mark wrote accurately, he 
is impressed by a difference between his order and that of 
other accounts known to him. Probably he is thinking of 
John (cf. Moffatt, 187; Streeter, 20) rather than Matt., 
though possibly he has both in mind (cf. Grant, 99) or oral 
teaching (cf. Bacon, 30). In any case he is on the defensive. 
Mark’s order had been criticized at Ephesus. The rest of 
the statement is the opinion of Papias himself. Papias 
explains that Mark was neither a hearer nor a disciple of 
Jesus ; he was dependent on Peter who addressed his teaching 
to practical needs. The force with which he affirms that Mark 
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‘made no mistake’ shows that he too feels it necessary to 
defend Mark against current criticism and that he puts a high 
value on the Elder’s testimony. The Papias tradition has 
been widely accepted, and with good reason, but it ought 
not to be taken as covering everything contained in Mark, and 
not necessarily the greater part of the Gospel, for there are 
clear signs that the Evangelist used other traditions in both 
narratives and sayings. 


2. THE ANTI-MARCIONITE PROLOGUE 


It has long been known that prefaces to many of the 
Epistles were current from an early date written in opposition 
to the views of Marcion, who first drew up a canon of the 
books he recognized as genuine and Apostolic. But since 
1928 the researches of Dom Donatien de Bruyne! have 
shown that similar prologues were attached to the Gospels 
and are found in many Old Latin MSS. The preface to 
Matt. has not yet been recovered and that belonging to Mark 
lacks its beginning. The fragment is as follows: 

.. . Marcus adseruit, qui colobodactylus est nominatus, tdeo 
guod ad ceteram corporis proceritatem digitos minores habutsset, 
ste interpres furt Petri, post excesstonem ipsius Petra descripsit idem 
hoc in partibus Italiae evangelium. 


‘. .. Mark declared, who is called ‘‘ stump-fingered ”’, because 
he had rather small fingers in comparison with the stature of the 
rest of his body. He was the interpreter of Peter. After the death 
of Peter himself he wrote down this same gospel in the regions of 
Italy.’ 

In part this statement appears to be dependent on the 
Papias tradition, but it adds new information. The tradition 
that Mark had small fingers has hitherto been known only 
from later writers, Hippolytus and the author of the preface 
to codex Toletanus of the Vulgate, but the recognition that 
the Anti-Marcionite Prologues date back to the second 
century adds weight to the tradition. There is no reason to 

1 “Les plus anciens prologues lati- | Howard, 27, xlvii. 534-8, Christianity 
nes des Evangiles’, Revue Bénédictine, according to St. John, 11 f. 

xl, 193-214 (July 1928). Harnack was Colobodactylus, a transliteration of 
convinced that de Bruyne is right in —_ koAoBoddxrvdos, is one of the indica- 


dating the prologues A.D. 160-80. Cf. tions that the Prologues were originally 
written in Greek. 
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trace the physical peculiarity to mutilation or to explain 
the word as meaning ‘deserter’ (so Tregelles, v. Swete, 
xxvii); a natural defect seems implied. More important is 
the statement that Mark wrote the Gospel in Italy after the 
death of Peter. This is earlier testimony than that of Irenaeus 
and confirms the view that by pera r7v TovTwr e£odor (vu. 7nfra) 
the latter means the deaths of Peter and Paul. Earlier testi- 
mony is also given to the Roman origin of the Gospel. 


3. JUSTIN MARTYR 


Justin does not mention the Gospel directly, but speaks 
of certain "Azopvnpovetwata Ilérpov which contained the 
words d6voya Boavepyés, 6 €arw viol Bpovrijs, or their equivalent, 
found only in Mark iii. 17 (Dzal. 106). Further, in Dza/. 88, 
apparently with reference to Mark vi. 3, he has the phrase 
rexrovos voplopevov. Cf. also Apol. i. 66, Dial. 103, and 
see the tables in Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, 
ol ff., 113 ff. It has been held that by Peter’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
Justin means the Gospel of Peter, but this view is effectively 
refuted by V. H. Stanton, i. 93-102. Cf. Lagrange, xxi f. 
Stanton dates the First Apology A.D. 145-6, the Second a 
little later, and the Dzalogue before A.D. 161. 


4. IRENAEUS 


The testimony of Irenaeus is given in a section in which 
he speaks of all the Gospels (Adv. Haer. iii. 1. 2). After 
stating that Matthew wrote while Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing the gospel and founding the Church in Rome, he says: 

Mera d€ rH rovtwv eodov Mdpxos, 6 pabynris Kat €épyun- 
veutys Iléerpov, cai adros ta bd Iérpov Knpvcadpeva eyypadws 
Hiv mapadédwkev. 


‘ And after the death of these Mark, the disciple and interpreter 


of Peter, also transmitted to us in writing the things preached by 
Peter.’ 


It has been argued by Dom J. Chapman, /7°S, vi. 563 ff., 
Harnack, 130 f., W. C. Allen, 2, and others that Irenaeus 
wished to show that the teaching of the Apostles did not 
perish with their death, and that therefore his words do not 
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contradict the tradition of Clement of Alexandria (v. znfra) 
that Mark was written during Peter’s lifetime. But this is 
an unnatural interpretation of the words of Irenaeus and is 
contrary to the statement of the Anti-Marcionite Prologue. 
Irenaeus uses €£0d0s as in Luke ix. 31 of departure in the 
sense of death, thus giving chronological information regard- 
ing the date of composition. The reference to Rome (ép 


“Pwpn) in the context implies that the Gospel was composed 
there. 


5. THE MURATORIAN CANON 


Published by L. A. Muratori in 1740, the Canon is given 
in a badly mutilated fragment from a corrupt Bobbio MS. 
(vii—viii A.D.) inthe Ambrosian Library at Milan Cf. Souter, 
TC, 208 f. It contains the books recognized in Rome in the 
period A.D. 170-90. The opening sentence, obviously incom- 
plete, clearly refers to Mark since it is followed by the words 
Tertium euangelit librum secundum Lucam. It reads: 


.. » (ali ?)quibus tamen interfutt et ita posutt. 
* At some things he was present, and so he recorded them.’ 


It is a reasonable surmise that the broken phrase was 
preceded, as in the Papias tradition, by a reference to Peter’s 
teaching. Lagrange, xxii f., conjectures that before guzbus 
stood the words sed zuxta quod audierat a Petro in concionibus, 
and says that in this way tamen is well explained. Many 
scholars think that guz6us is the second half of alzquzbus ; 
v. Swete, xxxiii; Rawlinson, xxvii. 


6. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Three passages from the writings of Clement call for 
notice, two quoted by Eusebius and a third current in Latin. 


(1) Tod Hérpov Snpocia ev “Pdun KnpvEavtos tov Adyov Kat 
nvevpat. TO edayyéduov e€ermdvtos, Tos mapdvtas, moAAovs 
évTas, mapakadeoat TOV Mdpkov, ws av axodrovéjoavta adbt@ 
noppwlev Kal peuvnevov tov Acxbévrwv, avaypdipar Ta €tpy- 
péva moujoavra Sé, To edayyéAvov peradobvar rots Seopévois 
abrod: érep émuyvovra tov Ilérpov mpotpentiKds pre KwAdoa 
pyre tpotpepacba.—(Eus. HE, vi. 14. 6 f.) 

‘When Peter had preached the word publicly in Rome and 
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announced the gospel by the Spirit, those present, of whom there 
were many, besought Mark, since for a long time he had followed 
him and remembered what had been said, to record his words. 
Mark did this and communicated the gospel to those who made 
request of him. When Peter knew of it, he neither actively pre- 
vented nor encouraged the undertaking.’ 


(2) Tvdvra 5€ 70 mpaxbev pact tov amdarodov, atokadvipavTos 
abt@ Tob mvevpatos, HoOhvar TH TOV avdpGv mpobvpia, Kupdoat 
\ \ > w A > / *. 
Te THY ypadiy eis évrevéw Tais éxxAnotas.—(Eus. HE, ii. 15. 2.) 
‘ They say that, when the Apostle knew what had been done, the 
Spirit having revealed it to him, he was pleased with the zeal of the 
men, and ratified the writing for reading in the Churches.’ 


(3) Marcus Petri sectator palam praedicante Petro evangelium 
Romae coram quibusdam Caesareants equitibus et multa Christi 
testimonia preferente, petitus ab ets ut possent quae adicebantur 
memoriae commendare, scripsit ex his quae Petro dicta sunt evan- 
gelium quod secundum Marcum vocitatur.—(Adumobr. in 1 Pet. 
Vee1 3.) 

‘ Mark, the follower of Peter, while Peter was preaching publicly 
the gospel at Rome in the presence of certain of Caesar’s knights 
and was putting forward many testimonies concerning Christ, being 
requested by them that they might be able to commit to memory 
the things which were being spoken, wrote from the things which 
were spoken by Peter the Gospel which is called according to Mark.’ 


These passages, especially the second and third, illustrate 
the development of the Petrine tradition. ‘That Mark wrote 
in answer to requests is probable enough, in view of his 
knowledge of Peter’s preaching, but that he did so during 
Peter’s lifetime is improbable in the light of the testimony 
of Irenaeus and the Anti-Marcionite Prologue. 


7. ORIGEN 


Describing the composition of the four Gospels, Origen 
reaffirms the Papias tradition and supports it by citing 1 Pet. 
V. 13% 

Actrepov d€ 7d kara Mdpxov, os Ieérpos ddnyioato atte, 
TOLnOaVTa, év Kal viov ev TH KaboAuKH emororAR Sida Todrwv 
€ / > / € ~ S > ee 
coporoynoey pdoKwy aomalerat UupLas yn EV BaBvAdu ovvekrAcKT? 
kat Mapkos 6 vios wou.—(Eus. HE, vi. 25. 5.) 

‘And second, that according to Mark, who did as Peter in- 
structed him, whom also he acknowledged as a son in the Catholic 
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Epistle in these words, ‘‘ She that is in Babylon, elect together with 
you, saluteth you, and Mark my son’’’, 


8. JEROME 
Jerome, Comm. in Matt., Prooemium, 6, writes: 


Secundus Marcus interpres apostoli Petri et Alexandrinae 
ecclesiae primus episcopus, gut dominum quidem salvatorem ipse non 
vidit, sed ea quae magistrum audterat praedicantem tuxta fidem 
magis gestorum narravit quam ordinem. 


‘Second, Mark, the interpreter of the Apostle Peter and the 
first Bishop of the Church of Alexandria, who himself did not see 
the Lord the Saviour, but narrated those things which he heard his 
master preaching, with fidelity to the deeds rather than to their 
order.’ 


This testimony manifestly depends on the Papias tradi- 
tion. The new point is the tradition that Mark was the first 
Bishop of Alexandria. This tradition is not mentioned by 
Papias, Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen; and it is impossible 
to harmonize it with the Roman tradition which these writers 
attest, especially since Jerome and later writers say that Mark 
died in the eighth year of Nero’s reign (A.D. 54-68) at Alex- 
andria, that is, before the deaths of Peter and Paul. Cf. 
Jerome, de Vir. Lil. 8, mortuus est autem octavo Neronis anno 
et sepultus Alexandriae succedente stbi Anniano; Eus. HE, 
Hemtoeand 24;) Const, Ad. vil. 46, Epiph. Aaer, li..6: Cf. 
Swete, xxvii, who says that Jerome’s statement ‘ seems to be 
merely an unsound inference from the Eusebian date for the 
succession of Annianus’. See also Lagrange, xxiv f. 


SUMMARY 


In sum, we may say that, from the beginning of the second 
century, the external evidence agrees in ascribing the author- 
ship of the Gospel to Mark, ‘ the interpreter of Peter ’, and, 
despite later opinions which fixed on Alexandria, in assigning 
its place of composition to Rome. On the question of its date 
different traditions arose, but the weight of evidence favours 
a date after Peter’s martyrdom rather than during his lifetime 
The external evidence is far from suggesting that Peter was 
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Mark’s sole source of information, but, as is not surprising, 
the tendency was to emphasize this connexion and make 
it more direct. Nevertheless, in the earliest references it 
is not disguised that from a very early date the Gospel was 
not accorded an unqualified welcome and was criticized for 
its want of order. In candour and sobriety of tone the earliest 
references to the Papias tradition make a favourable impres- 
sion, and down to modern times it has been widely accepted. 
It becomes vulnerable only when too much is based upon it, 
and when regard is not paid to the probability that other 
sources of information were open to the Evangelist, not only 
from the testimony of individuals, but in the life and worship 
of a living Church. 


II 


THE HISTORY OF THE GOSPEL 
IN MODERN CRITICISM 


E are justified in beginning the story of critical opinion 
\ in the opening decades of the nineteenth century be- 
cause, after its early popularity and wide dissemination, Mark 
was neglected for centuries. The favourite Gospel in the 
early Church was Matthew, and from the time of Augustine 
the opinion ruled that Mark was merely the lackey and 
abbreviator of Matthew: Marcus eum subsecutus tanquam 
pedisequus et breviator etus videtur, Aug. de Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum, i. 2 (4). In the fifth century Victor of Antioch 
says that he had not been able to find the work of an earlier 
commentator, and the next of whom we know is the Venerable 
Bede three centuries later. Commentaries were written in 
the Middle Ages and after the Reformation, but it was not 
until the priority of Mark was demonstrated, little more than 
a hundred years ago, that its supreme value for purposes of 
historical criticism was recognized. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century three main 
theories held the field. The Original-Gospel Hypothesis was 
maintained by J. G. Eichhorn (Einlectung tn das Neue Testa- 
ment, 1804). A short written sketch, it was held, of the more 
important elements in the Story of Jesus was supplied to 
Christian missionaries for use in instruction, and, indepen- 
dently, the first three Evangelists embodied this sketch in their 
Gospels. F. D. Schleiermacher (Uber die Schriften des Lukas. 
Ein kritischer Versuch, 1817) posited the existence of 
several sources or fragments written on tablets or leaves of 
papyrus which contained a few sayings or the account of a 
single incident or an episode in the Gospel Story, of which 
the Evangelists made use. Thus, Schleiermacher suggested 
what has come to be known as the Fragment-Hypothesis, a 
view which afterwards he abandoned, but to which there is 
at least a partial return in the recent work of Martin Albertz 
(Die synoptischen Streitgesprache, 1921). The third hypo- 
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thesis was the popular Tradition-Hypothesis supported by 
J. L Gieseler in his Historisch-kritischer Versuch tiber die 
Entstehung und die friihesten Schicksale der schriftlichen 
Evangelien, 1818. This view presumes the existence of an 
original Gospel tradition received from the Apostles and 
committed to the earliest Christian missionaries and teachers, 
which subsequently attained a written form in the Gospels. 
It long maintained its appeal in Great Britain, being defended 
by Westcott, A. Wright, and G. Salmon. As late as 1908 the 
opinion is expressed in Salmon’s Human Element in the 
Gospels, ‘ The most probable explanation of the fact that we 
have now three histories of our Lord’s life, so like one another, 
yet in many parts so independent, is that we have preserved for 
us the oral Gospel as delivered at three different centres ’, p. 27. 

In Germany the Leben Jesu of D. F. Strauss, published in 
1835, shook confidence in the oral theory and stimulated 
the further study of the Synoptic Problem. The possibility 
of giving a mythical interpretation to the events in the life of 
Jesus showed only too clearly how precarious the critical 
foundations were. A better interpretation of the Synoptic 
Problem, however, was reached by a closer study of the 
Gospels. In the same year that Strauss published his ‘ Life 
of Jesus’ C. Lachmann first anticipated the solution which 
has stood the test of all subsequent investigation. In an 
epoch-making observation he wrote: ‘ There is not so much 
diversity in the order of the Gospel tales as most people 
imagine. It is indeed very great if you compare the Synoptic 
Gospels indiscriminately together, or compare Luke with 
Matthew ; but if you compare Mark with both the others 
separately the diversity is inconsiderable.’! Thus was sug- 
gested the hypothesis of the priority of Mark and its use by 
Matthew and Luke, which was developed by C. G. Wilke 2 
and C. H. Weisse 3 and established by B. Weiss + and H. J. 
Holtzmann.§ 

It is not necessary to describe further this great achieve- 
ment of German scholarship nor the steps by which Holtz- 
mann combined it with the hypothesis of the sayings-source 


1 Studien und Kritiken (1835), 574, 4 V. Lehrbuch der Einl. in das NT 
quoted by F. C. Burkitt, 37. (1886), 473-555. 
2 Der Urevangelist, 1838. 5 V. Die Synoptiker (1901), 10-20. 


3 Die evangelische Geschichte, 1838. 
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Q. As Dibelius 1? has said, the Two Source Theory ‘ is still 
the sure foundation of the criticism of the Synoptics ’ 


1900 TO IQI4 


In the opening years of the century the Two Document 
Hypothesis was accepted and developed by the scholars of 
many countries: in Great Britain by Sir John C. Hawkins,? 
V. H. Stanton,? W. Sanday,* J. Moffatt,5 A. S. Peake,® and 
others; in France by A. Loisy7 and M. Goguel 8; in the 
United States by E. de Witt Burton,? C. S. Patton,!° and B. W. 
Bacon." Significant of the stability of critical opinion is the 
fact that, in a modern commentary, it is no longer necessary 
to prove the priority of Mark.’* The extensive parallels to 
Mark in Matt. (90 per cent of Mark’s verses) and in Luke 
(over 50 per cent), the high average of verbal agreement 
(about 51 per cent in Matt. and 53 per cent in Luke), the 
relative agreement in order, the stylistic and grammatical 
improvements in the later Gospels, the softening or omission 
of bold Markan statements, and the vivid character of Mark’s 
Story, all combine to make it certain that Mark is our earliest 
Gospel used as a source by Matthew and Luke. 

In this country the discussions were decisive, but it was 
some time before the results of criticism were seen in the 
commentaries. The great commentary of H. B. Swete, in- 
valuable still for its linguistic notes and penetrating exegesis, 


tzanity, i-v, 1920-33; B.S. Easton, 


i JOE, sdb: eyhe 
The Gospel according to St. Luke, 1926; 


2 Horae Synopticae?, 1909. 


3 HDB, ii. 234-49; The Gospels as 
Historical Documents, ii (1909). 

4 ExpAiii. 81 f., 177 f., 302 f., 345 f., 
411 f.; Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem (ed. 1911). 

5 Introduction, 1918. 

6 Introduction, 1909. 

7 Les Evangiles syn., 1907. 

8 Introduction, i, 1923. 

9 Introduction to the Gospels, 1904. 
° Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, 
1915. 

er. he Beginnings of Gospel Story, 
1909; The Gospel of Mark, 1925. Cf. 
also H. J. Cadbury, Zhe Style and 
Literary Method of Luke, 1919-20, 
and articles in The Beginnings of Chris- 


The Gospel before the Gospels, 1928, 
Christ in the Gospels, 1930; F. C. 
Grant, The Growth of the Gospels, 
1933; The ELarlest Gospel, 1943. 

12 This must be said despite the able 
plea for a revision of the Synoptic Prob- 
lem in H. G. Jameson’s Origzn of the 
Synoptic Gospels, 1932, and B. C. But- 
ler’s Originality of St. Matthew, 1951. 
The Four Document Hypothesis of 
B. H. Streeter, The Hour Gospels: A 
Study of Origins, 1924, is not a de- 
parture in principle from the Two 
Document Hypothesis, but an exten- 
sion based on a still closer study of the 
evidence. 
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was first published in 1898; but, although it treats the per- 
sonal history of Mark and the history of the Gospel in the 
Early Church, it is almost completely silent about modern 
criticism, and the later editions and reprints make few changes. 
A footnote on p. Ixv concurs in the rejection of the Ur-Markus 
hypothesis, but makes the tantalizing remark that the author 
is not prepared to express an opinion about the nature and 
extent of the editorial revision which the Gospel has under- 
gone. More critical discussion was provided by the com- 
mentaries of A. B. Bruce in the Exposittor’s Greek Testament 
(i, 1897) and E. P. Gould in the /nternational Critical Com- 
mentary on St. Mark (1896), who refer to the views of H. A. W 
Meyer, B. Weiss, W. Beyschlag, H. J. Holtzmann, and others. 
New interest also was stirred by the historical study made by 
A. Menzies in The Earliest Gospel (1901). Here more than 
fifty pages of Introduction discuss the origin of the Gospels, 
the motives which affected the formation of the tradition, its 
state before Mark wrote, the nature of the Gospel, its sources, 
order, treatment, readers, and date, and the early testimonies 
to its authorship. Liberal in spirit, the commentary contains 
many striking observations, but despite allusions to the 
opinions of continental critics, generally in footnotes, it is 
very independent in treatment and is based on the English 
text. The commentaries of A. Plummer (1914) and W. C. 
Allen (1915) belong to the Swete tradition, the former con- 
taining many valuable exegetical notes, the latter maintaining 
the Aramaic origin of the Gospel. But a full treatment of 
the historical and critical problems is still wanting. Not until 
Rawlinson’s commentary (1925) did the vital questions of 
Introduction receive adequate treatment. Thus, we have the 
curious situation that, for a quarter of a century, while British 
scholars were making classical contributions to the Synoptic 
Problem, the commentators proceeded almost as if the 
critical question did not exist. 

Meantime, the debate continued, especially in Germany. 
In this summary it is not possible to describe fully all the 
issues that were raised and discussed. The Ur-Markus 
theory will be considered in the section ! on the Sources, and 
the claim that the Gospel is based on an Aramaic original or 


t See later, pp. 68-72, 
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on Aramaic sources in the chapter! on the Semitic background 
of Mark. Here it will be best to consider the discussions 
which have turned on focal points: the theory of the ‘ Mes- 
sianic Secret’ advocated by W. Wrede, the views of the 
extreme eschatological school, represented chiefly by J. Weiss 
and A. Schweitzer, and the contributions made by J. Weiss, 
J Wellhausen, A. Loisy, and B. W. Bacon to questions of 
interpretation, especially as regards the alleged ‘ Paulinism ’ 
of Mark, and the claim that what he records is Gemeinde- 
theologze, a precipitate of the theology of the earliest Christian 
community. These topics will bring us to the time of the 
First Great War, after which they continued to be discussed 
along with Form Criticism. 

Looking back we can see that one of the most important 
turning-points was reached in the publication of W. Wrede’s 
Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien in 1901, first intro- 
duced to English readers in the comments and criticisms of 
W. Sanday in his Life of Christ in Recent Research (1908).3 
Wrede maintained that it was not until after the Resurrection 
that the Messianic dignity of Jesus was affirmed in the Chris- 
tian community, and that, in consequence, the many in- 
junctions to observe secrecy in Mark are a literary device to 
account for the silence of the earliest tradition.4 This im- 
portant question must be considered later.5 Meantime, 
reference must be made to the views of A. Schweitzer in his 
important works, Das Messianitats- und Leidensgeheimunis. 
Eine Skizze des Lebens Jesu (1901), published in the same 
year as Wrede’s work, and his Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), 


1 See later, pp. 55-66. hett’ eine Hrage zwetten Ranges. 


2 The phrase, der Vzederschlag der 
Theologie der Urgemetnde, is used by 
W. Bousset in his Ayrios Christos3 
(1926), 10. How living the question 
is, is shown by the observation of J. 
Schniewind in Das Evangelium nach 
Markus (1947), 166, that the question 
of the genuineness of the sayings in 
Mark xiii is a question of second rank, 
since each saying has such a stamp as 
is possible only from the ‘ actuality ’ of 
Jesus: /Jedes einzelne Wort hat eine 
solche Prigung, wie sie nur von der 
Wirklichkeit ‘Jesus’ her moglich ist, 
und damit wird die Frage der ‘ Echt- 


ST. MARK 


Whether such a position is possible 
without losing confidence in the his- 
torical character of the Gospel tradi- 
tion, is one of the vital issues of our 
time. ° 

3 Pp. 69-76. See the comments of 
R. H. Lightfoot, Wzstory and Interpre- 
tation in the Gospels, 17. 

4 Wrede holds that the idea of 
the Messianic Secret was not invented 
by Mark, and must have been cur- 
rent in certain circles to which he 
belonged. 

5 See pp. 122-4. 
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familiar to English readers in W. Montgomery’s translation, 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1911). 

Schweitzer describes the relation between Wrede’s views 
and his own as a contrast between ‘ thoroughgoing scepticism ’ 
and ‘ thoroughgoing eschatology ’.1_ With’ Wrede he shares 
the view that the cast-iron ‘ Markan Hypothesis’ is com- 
pletely discredited,? but is much more positive in his estimate 
of the historical value of the Markan tradition, going so far 
as to say that the progressive recognition of the eschatological 
character of the teaching and acts of Jesus ‘ carries with it 
a progressive vindication of the evangelical tradition’.3 Of 
particular interest is his interpretation of the narratives of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Last Supper as 
‘ eschatological sacraments’. ‘ The feeding’, he says, ‘ was 
more than a love-feast, a fellowship-meal. It was from 
the point of view of Jesus a sacrament of salvation.’ + 
Schweitzer also attaches great importance to the Mission of 
the Twelve, the failure of the expected Parousia, the with- 
drawal beyond Galilee, the teaching concerning Messianic 
suffering, the Transfiguration and the confession of Peter, 
and is not afraid to admit the presence of dogmatic ideas in 
the mind of Jesus Himself. All these interpretations of the 
Markan Story are bound up with his extreme doctrine of 
‘consistent eschatology’, but are not, I think, so indissolubly 
connected with that teaching that it is impossible to hold the 
one without the other. 

Two other scholars must be mentioned here whose work 
has left a deep impression on modern Markan studies, Julius 
Wellhausen and Johannes Weiss. The first edition of Well- 
hausen’s commentary Das Evangelium Marci appeared in 
1903 (2nd ed., 1909) and in the next five years was followed 


1 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
329. 

2 Op. cit. 332: ‘ There is a station at 
the end of each section of the narrative, 
and the connexions are not guaran- 
teed’. 

3 Op. cit. 285. 

4 Op. Cit. 375. 

5 Op. cit. 348: ‘ For, after all, why 
should not Jesus think in terms of doc- 
trine, and make history in action, just 
as well as a poor Evangelist can do it 


on paper, under the pressure of the 
theological interests of the primitive 
community ?’. With reference to 
Wrede’s claim that the resolve to suffer 
and die is dogmatic and therefore un- 
historical, he says: ‘ But the thorough- 
going eschatological school says they 
are dogmatic, and therefore historical ; 
because they find their explanation in 
eschatological conceptions’, of. czt. 
385. 
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by his commentaries on Matt., Luke, and John, and his 4zx- 
leitung tn die dret ersten Evangelien (1905, 2nd ed., 1911). 
Coming to the closer study of the Gospels after more than half 
a lifetime devoted to Old Testament research, Wellhausen 
has much to contribute to the investigation of the Aramaic 
element in Mark and its Jewish background, and J. M. Creed! 
is justified in saying that in his discussions are to be found 
the seeds of the more important developments of recent years. 
But the commentaries are very short, and Wellhausen’s 
pregnant observations are in consequence announced rather 
than discussed. In contrast with Schweitzer, his tendency is 
to reduce the emphasis on the eschatological element, to lay 
greater stress on the teaching ministry of Jesus as a whole, 
and to attach great importance in the formation of the primi- 
tive tradition to the activity of the early Christian community, 
in this respect anticipating the views of the Form Critics. 
Frequent references will be made to his views in the present 
commentary, especially as regards the Kingdom of God, the 
Son of Man, the Mission of the Twelve, the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, and the present ending of the Gospel. 

The work of Johannes Weiss is liberal in spirit and out- 
look, but is more constructive and suggestive than that of 
Wellhausen His earliest work, Dze Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gottes (1892, 2nded., 1900), in which the Kingdom is described as 
wholly future and transcendental, was greeted with enthusiasm 
by Schweitzer, but does not call for discussion at this point.? 
More relevant for our immediate purpose are his Das Glteste 
Evangelium (1903), his commentary on Mark in Deze drez 
alteren Evangelien (4th ed., 1929), and his unfinished magnum 
opus, Das Urchristentum, now available in the English trans- 
lation, The History of Primitive Christianity (1937).3 The 
first of these works is of absorbing interest. It has links with 
the past in the not infrequent references Weiss makes to the 
Apostolic Source, consisting of sayings and narratives, which 
his revered father, Bernhard Weiss, posited as a source used 


1 The Gospel according to St. Luke, 2 In the second edition, increased 
vii. See the very different estimates from 67 to 214 pages, the treatment is 
of Wellhausen’s work in Sanday’s Zzfe _less radical. 
of Christ tn Recent Research, 154-61, 3 Translated by F. C. Grant, A. H. 
and R. H. Lightfoot’s History and Forster, P. S. Kramer, and S, E, 
Interpretation tn the Gospels, 22-6. Johnson. 
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by Mark in addition to the reminiscences of Peter. It rests 
also on a modified form of the Ur-Markus hypothesis, in that 
frequently elements peculiar to Mark are attributed to the 
Bearbetter or redactor. Wrede’s hypothesis is strongly criti- 
cized and the emphasis on secrecy in the commands to main- 
tain silence is traced to that idea of hardening, which we find 
also in John xii. 37-40, a passage which might almost be said 
to form a motto for the first part of Mark, and which reflects 
the ideas of the Pauline circle. The treatment of the Markan 
sources, apart from the full recognition of Petrine tradition, 
anticipates in some respects the work of the Form Critics,’ 
since Weiss distinguishes (1) Petrine narratives, (2) contro- 
versial stories (Schul- und Strettgesprache), (3) Sayings with 
or without a historical framework, and (4) secondary popular 
traditions. Weiss leaves open the question whether Mark is 
to be identified with the John Mark of Acts xii. 12, 25, xv. 37, 
inclining to a negative answer in view of what he considers 
to be the defectiveness of the Jerusalem tradition in the 
Gospel and the uncertainty of early testimony about the 
identity of Mark. 

While the views of Wrede, Wellhausen, and Weiss have 
proved influential and suggestive, the same cannot be said 
to the same degree of the works of Loisy and B. W Bacon. 
In Les Evangiles synoptiques (1907) Loisy seeks to distinguish 
between an original Mark (Proto-Mark), in which the author 
uses reminiscences of Peter’s preaching, and the secondary 
expansions of a later redactor. The present Gospel is held 
to be an anonymous compilation strongly reflecting the in- 
fluence of primitive Christianity and Pauline teaching in 
particular. Bacon, in The Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909), 
refers to the extraordinary degree of coincidence in the results 
attained by Loisy and himself. Mark is held to be a Paulinist 
and a strong redactional element is to be found in his Gospel. 
In his essay, /s Mark a Roman Gospel? (1919) he argues that 
Mark represents the point of view of ‘ the strong’, of whom 
St. Paul speaks in Rom. xiv, and that his attitude is anti- 
Judaic. In The Gospel of Mark (1925) he discusses the Pauline 


* “Every narrative that has been church’, The History of Primitive 
preserved, every saying that has sur- Christdantty, 12. Cf. the comments of 
vived, is evidence of some particular F. C. Grant, op. cit. 8 n., II n. 770 
interest on the part of this primitive 121 n. ‘ . 
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and Markan Christology. He doubts whether the Evangelist 
knew the Pauline Epistles but thinks that we cannot account 
for the Gospel without the life, the thought, and the teaching 
of Paul. ‘ Mark shows a direct, but not a literary dependence 
on the teaching of the great Apostle to the Gentiles.’ In 
this work he maintains that a ‘ prophecy ’, first formulated 
in the year A.D. 40 in connexion with the threat of Caligula 
to profane the Temple, was re-interpreted in A.D. 50 as ‘a word 
of the Lord’ in the Thessalonian Epistles owing to the 
changed circumstances under Claudius, and was used by Mark 
in the composition of the Little Apocalypse in Mark xiii. 


1918 TO 1939 


In discussing the work of Bacon I have overstepped the 
stage reached in my account of the story of critical opinion. 
The prevailing interest was literary criticism, with signs of 
a growing concern for doctrine and its connexion with tradi- 
tion. In spite of the war of 1914-18 much thought was 
devoted to this question, and immediately afterwards it 
manifested itself in a rapid output of creative work. 

The Markan outline, assailed by Wrede and Schweitzer, 
was made the subject of a penetrating investigation by K. L. 
Schmidt in Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu published in 
1919. In the opinion of many Schmidt has completely 
shattered the Synoptic framework. He recognizes traces of 
a connected story in some of the Markan sections, as, for 
example, in iv. 35-v. 43, but claims that as a whole the outline 
is a purely artificial construction. Towards the Markan 
material his attitude is conservative, especially as regards 
place names and topographical and temporal statements in 
the several narratives, but his final conclusion tolls like a 
passing bell announcing the death of long cherished beliefs. 
‘But as a whole there is no life of Jesus in the sense of an 
evolving biography, no chronological sketch of the Story of 
Jesus, but only single stories, perécopae, which are put into 
a framework.’ 2 This conclusion, I think, is too sweeping, 


I Ob. cit. 271. schen Aufriss der Geschichte Jesu, 

2 Aber im ganzen gibt es kein Leben sondern nur Einzelgeschichten, Pert- 
Jesu im Sinne einer sich entwickelnden  kopen, die in ein Rahmenwerk gestelit 
Lebensgeschichte, keinen chronologi- sind, op. cit. 317. 
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though it is undoubtedly true that Schmidt has shown that 
the Markan outline is much less firm than had commonly 
been supposed.!. This important question is discussed later, 
PP. 145-9. 

In the same year in which Schmidt’s book appeared Form 
Criticism was brought to the notice of New Testament 
scholars in a slim volume published by M. Dibelius of Heidel- 
berg under the title Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums.’ 
The basic assumption of the new discipline was that during 
the oral period the tradition consisted in the main of isolated 
units which could be classified according to their form and 
traced from their origin in preaching and teaching to the 
point when they were committed to writing in the Gospels. 
The fundamental thesis is described by Fascher 3 in the words 
Am Anfang war die Predigt, ‘In the beginning was the 
sermon’. The exception was the Passion Narrative, which 
both Schmidt and Dibelius agreed was the earliest part of 
the tradition to assume written form. Dibelius takes a de- 
cisive step when he distinguishes Paradigmen, the short 
stories which culminate in a saying of Jesus, from Wovellen, 
the more broadly conceived narratives in which scenes are 
presented in greater detail, though we may doubt whether 
he was justified in tracing the former exclusively to the work 
of preachers and the latter to a special class of story-tellers 
who provided models for Christian exorcists and healers. 
Less satisfying also is his treatment of Myths, or stories which 
record the actions of a divine being, and Legends, which tell 
of the deeds of sainted persons, since these are historical 
labels which do not describe distinctive narrative forms. In 
the second edition of his book Dibelius gives increased atten- 
tion to the sayings. These, he suggests, were collected for 
hortatory purposes by teachers ‘ to give the Churches advice, 


1 See the important article of C. H. 
Dodd, #7, xliii. 396-400, who con- 
cludes with the opinion that, while we 
shall not place in the Markan order the 
implicit confidence it once enjoyed 
there is good reason to think that in 
broad lines it represents ‘a genuine 
succession of events, within which 
movement and development can be 
traced ’. 


2 The second edition, revised and 
extended in 1933, is translated by 
Bertram Lee Woolf in From Tradition 
to Gospel (1934). 

3 Die formgeschichtliche Methode 
(1924), 54. Dibelius writes: Dze M/s- 
ston bot den Anlass, die Predigt das 
Mittel zur Verbreitung dessen, was die 
Schiiler Jesu als Evinnerung bewahr- 
ten, op. cit. 6. 
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help, and commandment by means of the Master’s words ’.! 
In the main, his treatment of the tradition is constructive. 
It is especially attractive that the inquiry is pressed beyond 
the work of Evangelists dealing with sources into the many- 
sided life of the earliest communities. Inevitably in such 
investigations the inquiry extends beyond ‘forms’, and Form 
Criticism becomes a branch of historical criticism. 

The limitations of Form Criticism are still more apparent 
in Bultmann’s Dze Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 
(1921, 2nd ed., 1931). Instead of Paradigmen Bultmann 
speaks of Apophthegmata (‘ Apothegms’), distinguishing 
controversial and biographical stories, and instead of Movellen 
he prefers the better term Wundergeschichten (‘ Miracle- 
stories’). The sayings are classified as: (1) Logia or 
Wisdom-words, (2) Prophetic and apocalyptic words, (3) Law- 
words and community-rules, (4) ‘I-words’ or sayings in 
the first person singular, and (5) Parables. These distinctions 
are based on subject-matter rather than form.2 Many of 
Bultmann’s observations on the sayings and Apothegms are 
acute and suggestive, but the tendency of his criticism is 
radical in the extreme.3 Most of the historical narratives, 
which he examines in great detail, are held to be legendary 
and Hellenistic in origin. In a measure his scepticism is the 
anxiety of a critic to do full justice to the influence on the 
tradition of a community which rested upon, and appealed 
to, the words of Jesus. This fact appears in his later essay, 
Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien (1930), in 
which he says that, while the investigation of the sayings of 
Jesus leads to a considerable uncertainty, it does not end 
in complete scepticism,* and still more in his Jesus (1928),5 
in which, as through a transparent veil, ‘ community-sayings ’ 
disclose a virile picture of the teaching of Jesus. As compared 
with Bultmann, Albertz makes a positive and constructive 
study of the ‘ controversy-stories ’ in Die synoptischen Strevt- 
gespriiche (1921), but Bertram’s Die Letdensgeschichte Jesu 


1 From Tradition to Gospel, 246. 4 Op. cit. 32. (See F. ©. Grant’s 
2 Cf. Easton, Zhe Gospel before the translation in Horm Criticism, 60. 
Gospels, 74. 5 See the translation by L. P. Smith 


3 Albertz speaks of his ‘brazen and E. Huntress in /esws and the Word 
scepticism’, Die synoptische; Streit- (1935); also £7, xliii. 489 f. 
gespriche, Vv. 
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und der Christuskult (1922) and Sundwall’s Die Zusammen- 
setzung des Markusevangeliums (1934) are negative to a 
degree.! 

Fascher’s contention is that Form Criticism is a new and 
finer instrument, but one among many,? and Koehler main- 
tains that the problem of the New Testament is finally, not 
a form-critical issue, but a historical question. These judg- 
ments are very sound. None the less, Form Criticism has 
made a real contribution to the discussion. It has pressed 
home the necessity of tracing the Sztz zm Leben of the Gospel 
tradition to the life and needs of the primitive communities, 
and in Apothegms (or Pronouncement-stories) and in Miracle- 
stories it has detected ‘forms’ which differ in kind from 
stories about Jesus in general. It has also shown that collec- 
tions of these ‘ forms’ were made in the pre-Gospel period 
and that the Passion Narrative is the earliest connected 
narrative to be compiled. Qualifications will need to be made 
later when the historical value of Mark is considered +; but 
meantime it must be recognized that Form Criticism has 
made positive contributions to the study of the Gospels, and 
of Mark in particular. 

While the work of the Form Critics was in full course, 
less spectacular, but solid, investigations were also in progress 
In his long and detailed work, Synoptische Studien (i, 1925 ; 
ii, 1929; ili, 1931), W. Bussmann has argued that Mark was 
compiled in three stages (G, B, and E) 5 and that Q includes 
two sources (R and T), and by continental scholars his con- 
clusions have been widely accepted. In Great Britain A. T. 
Cadoux, The Sources of the Second Gospel (1935), claimed 


* Later discussions include: M. Goguel, Za Vie de Jésus (1932, Eng. 


Dibelius, Szclkritisches zur Apostel- 
geschichte (Eucharisterion, Festschrift 
fiir H. Gunkel (1923)), ii. 27-49; K. L. 
Schmidt, Dze Stellung der Evangelien 
in der allgemetnen Literaturgeschichte, 
tbid. 50-134; H. Windisch, Der johan- 
neische Erzdhlungsstil, ibid. 174-213 ; 
L. Brun, Die Auferstehung Christi 
(1925); P. Fiebig, Der Lrzéhlungsstil 
der Evangelien (1925); L. Koehler, 
Das formgeschichtliche Problem des 
Neuen Testaments (1927); K. Kund- 
sin, Das Urchristentum im Lichte 
der Evangelienforschung (1928); M. 


Tr., Lhe Life of Jesus, 1933); V. 
Taylor, Zhe Formation of the Gospel 
Tradition (1933); R. H. Lightfoot, 
History and Interpretation in the 
Gospels (1935); A. W. F. Blunt, The 
Gospels and the Critic (1936); E. B. 
Redlich, Porm Criticism (1939). 
2OpWcrim228. 

3 Op. cit. 41; Denn das Problem des 
Neuen Testamentes ist nicht ein form- 
geschichtliches, sondern ein geschichts- 
kritisches. 

4 See pp. 130-49. 

5 See pp. 70-2. 
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that Mark used three written sources, and JeM.-Ci Crum) St 
Mark's Gospel (1936), traced two stages in the making of the 
Gospel. The fascinating search for sources was also pursued 
in the first volume of Ed. Meyer’s Ursprung und Anfinge des 
Christentums (i-iii, 1921-3), but this work has much wider 
interests in that it investigates the Gospels, the development 
of Judaism and Jesus of Nazareth, and the Acts together with 
the beginnings of Christianity, in the belief that the treatment 
of these themes is ‘ one of the greatest tasks which confronts 
the historian’. To the same period belong the commentaries 
of Rawlinson (1925) and Bartlet (1922), the first volumes of 
The Beginnings of Christianity (i-v, 1920-33), edited by Lake 
and Foakes Jackson, F. C. Burkitt’s Christian Beginnings 
(1924), and the third edition of Bousset’s Kyrios Christos 
(1926). During the years 1924-8 appeared the invaluable 
linguistic studies of C. H. Turner and his Seminar in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, xxv-xxix, which are reflected 
in Turner’s commentary on Mark, reprinted after his death 
in 1930 from Gore’s A New Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
In 1929 the appearance of M.-J. Lagrange’s Evangile selon 
Saint Marc, in its fifth and enlarged edition, placed in the 
hands of scholars its learned author’s mature conclusions on 
the Semitic element in Mark, the history of criticism, and 
many detailed points of exegesis. 

The steady stream of the twenties became in the thirties 
a river in spate, for now many discussions on special themes 
were added to works more directly concerned with Mark. The 
two books of C. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels (n.d.) and Our 
Translated Gospels (n.d.), claimed that behind Mark lay an 
Aramaic original. T.W. Manson’s Teaching of Jesus (1931) 
opened new avenues to the study of the problem of the Son 
of Man. F. C. Grant’s Growth of the Gospels (1933) and 
B. S. Easton’s Christ in the Gospels (1930) showed how the 
relevant literary and historical problems were being treated 
in the United States. A. T. Cadoux’ The Parables of Jesus 
(1930), C. H. Dodd’s The Parables of the Kingdom (1935), 
and B. T. D. Smith’s The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels 
(1937) carried forward the classical discussions of Jiilicher’s 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (1889-1910). Rudolf Otto’s Rezch 
Gottes und Menschensohn (1934, Eng. Tr., The Kingdom of 
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God and the Son of Man, 1938), following upon Gerhard 
Gloege’s Reich Gottes und Kirche (1929), broke new paths 
into the study of familiar themes. B. H. Branscomb’s com- 
mentary on Mark in the Moffatt New Testament Commentary 
(1937) and R. H. Lightfoot’s Locality and Doctrine in the 
Gospels (1938) strongly reflected the influence of continental 
discussions. In 1937 appeared the commentaries of J. 
Schniewind and E. Lohmeyer, both of which have strong 
theological interests, notably as regards the ‘ Messianic 
Secret’ in Mark, with a constant reference to eschatology in 
the case of Lohmeyer and a much higher appreciation of the 
historical element in the treatment of Schniewind. 

In addition to the works already described others must be 
mentioned which have greatly influenced, though less directly, 
the study of Mark. Especially important are the works of 
Gustaf Dalman. His Words of Jesus, the English translation 
of his Worte Jesu,! was published in 1902, and has profoundly 
influenced all subsequent discussions of such fundamental 
questions as the Sovereignty of God and the use of the titles 
‘Son of Man’; *Son-of iGod*) *Christ®sSon i eDawides 
‘Lord’, and ‘ Master’. /esus-Jeshua (1929) ? discussed the 
three languages of Palestine in the time of Christ and the 
sayings connected with the Passover Meal and the Cross. 
His powerful argument in favour of identifying the Last 
Supper with the Passover Meal is supported by the similar 
arguments of Joachim Jeremias in his detailed essay Dze 
A bendmahlsworte Jesu (1935, 2nd ed., 1949). Later Dalman’s 
Sacred Sites and Ways (1935) 3 gave a most valuable account 
of the historical geography of the Holy Land, supplementing 
in this respect the earlier works of Sir George Adam Smith, 
The Historical Geography of the Holy Land (1894)* and 
Jerusalem (1907), and W. Sanday’s Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels (1903). 

An outstanding feature of the period is the help afforded 
in studying the Jewish background of the Gospel provided 
by G. F. Moore’s Judaism (1927), the monumental com- 
mentary of H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 

I T, 1808. 3 Translated from the third edition 
2 Translated from /esus-Jeschua, of Orte und Wege Jesu, 1924, also 


1922, with additional notes by the with additional matter. 
author. 4 25th.ed., 1932. 
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Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, i-iv (1922-8), 
and H. Danby’s The Mishnah (1933). Jewish scholars have 
also made invaluable contributions, including I. Abrahams, 
Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels i, IOIEn i To24)s 
C. G. Montefiore in the second and enlarged edition of his 
Synoptic Gospels (1927), in which with candour and sympathy 
the comments of a Liberal Jew are made on the work of 
German, British, French, and American commentators and 
critics, and J. Klausner in his able and interesting study of 
the life, times, and teaching of Jesus in Jesus of Nazareth 
(1929). The grammarians also have enlarged our under- 
standing of Mark’s language and style. Important works, 
which have taken account of the Koine and the Septuagint, 
include H. St. John Thackeray’s A Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek (1909), A. T. Robertson’s Grammar of 
New Testament Greek in the Light of Historical Research 
(1914, 3rd ed., 1919), the revised edition of Blass’ Grammar 
of New Testament Greek by A. Debrunner (6th ed., 1931) 
now in its 7th ed., the Neutestamentliche Grammattk of L. 
Radermacher (2nd ed., 1925), the Grammatre du grec biblique 
of F. M. Abel (1927), and the second volume of J. H. Moulton’s 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (1929), with its invaluable 
Appendix on ‘ Semitisms in the New Testament’ by W. F. 
Howard. To these must be added an older work, still indis- 
pensable to every serious student, Motes on the Translation 
of the New Testament (1899), by F. Field, and J. H. Moulton 
and G. Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (1914- 
1929), which presents and discusses the linguistic evidence of 
the papyri and other non-literary sources. On the textual 
side new interest has been created by Streeter’s Four Gospels 
(1924), and F. G. Kenyon’s Recent Developments in the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible (1933), his Text of the 
Greek Bible (1937), and his Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri 
(1932-6), and by Fragments of an Unknown Gospel (1935) 
published by H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat. A. J. Wensinck, of 
Leyden, has illustrated the close connexion between textual 
criticism and the study of the Aramaic element in the Gospels,! 
and a very full critical apparatus has been supplied by S. C. E. 
Legg in Nowum Testamentum Graece: Euangelium secundum 


' Cf, M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (1946). 
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Marcum (1938).! From every side contributions have fur- 
thered the study of Mark; indeed, the wealth of relevant 
literature is the inspiration and the despair of the student. 
For, in addition to the:works cited above, there are many 
important contributions in the Biblical Encyclopaedias ? and 
articles too numerous to catalogue in the learned journals. 
It may safely be said that no work of the size of Mark has 
given rise to so much discussion 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The most important contribution to the study of Mark 
since 1940 is probably The Historic Mission of Jesus (1941) 
by the late C. J. Cadoux, which is not only a mine of 
information, but also contains many fruitful and positive 
suggestions which bear on the Story of Jesus and there- 
fore, indirectly, upon the interpretation of Mark. In par- 
ticular, the emphasis on the importance of the political 
factors and the recognition of a process of development in the 
mind of Jesus during His ministry, are sure to stimulate dis- 
cussion. Indiscriminate condemnation of the Liberal Jesus 
School ought by now to have served its purpose. Other works 
of current interest may also be mentioned. B. C. Butler’s 
Originality of St. Matthew (1951) does less than justice to the 
strongest arguments for the priority of Mark, and, by re- 
jecting this hypothesis and by accepting the dependence of 
Luke on Matthew, obscures the case for the Q hypothesis. 
A. Farrer’s A Study in St. Mark (1951) calls attention to the 
presence of prefigurings, or typology, in the Gospel tradition, 
but exaggerates the extent and importance of this element. 
P. Carrington in The Primitive Christian Calendar (1952) 
maintains that Mark consists of a series of lections for use in 
the Christian ecclesia, thus presenting a liturgical theory of 
the origin of the Gospel. It is doubtful, however, whether a 
definite Christian calendar existed at so early a date, and 


It But see the criticisms of G. D. 


Kilpatrick, 77'S, xliii. 30-4 and T. W. 
Manson, /7°'S, xliii. 83-92. 

2 The works edited by J. Hastings: 
A Dictionary of the Bible (1898-1904), 
A Dictionary of Christ and the Gos- 


pels (1906-8); Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
edited by T. K. Cheyne and J. S, 
Black (1899-1903); Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
edited by G. Kittel and G. Friedrich 
(1933- ). 
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whether such a hypothesis, however unintentionally, does not 
compromise the historical character of the Markan outline. 
R. H. Lightfoot’s The Gospel Message of St. Mark (1950) car- 
ries farther the author’s emphasis upon the theological element 
in the Gospel, and J. Jeremias’ De Gleichnisse Jesu (1982) is 
an important contribution to the study of the parables. 
Broadly speaking, there has been a steady and _pro- 
gressive movement of interest from the literary and critical 
aspects of the Gospel to its theological importance. We shall 
not be wrong if we trace this interest to the influence of The 
Riddle of the New Testament (1931) by the late Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns and Noel Davey, and of Canon Alan Richardson’s 
Miracle-Stories of the Gospels (1941). But the movement 
has deeper causes, to which Form Criticism in general and 
the work of Rudolf Bultmann in particular have contributed. 
Form Criticism sought to go behind sources to the living 
movement of communal activity out of which they emerged. 
If negative conclusions were often reached, there does not 
appear to be any compelling reason why this should prove 
to be the case. The beliefs of the earliest communities naturally 
called for illustration and support from the historic tradition, 
and, if doctrine coloured the tradition — a thesis to which full 
justice has been done — it is no less true that the beliefs were 
rooted in the tradition and did not emerge ex xzhzlo. 
Something more will be said upon this question in the 
section on the Theology of Mark. Here a caveat is necessary 
No greater disservice to the study of the Gospel can be done 
than by a neglect of literary and historical criticism and of 
linguistic and textual studies in the supposed interests of 
theology. It is incredible folly to suppose that the day of the 
critical commentary is past, or that in a busy age students 
for the Ministry may be spared the necessity of acquiring 
a sound knowledge of New Testament Greek. Such a policy 
is against the true interests of theology, and can only result 
in a new Gnosticism, with the necessity of fighting the battle 
of the Epistle to the Colossians over again. The lesson of 
this survey is that syntax, criticism, and theology are an 
indissoluble whole, not to be broken without peril. Let 
Theology flourish, but not forget the rock from whence it is 
hewn and the hole of the pit from which it has been dug! 


II 


THE AUTHORSHIP, DATE, AND PLACE OF 
COMPOSITION 


AUTHORSHIP 


HERE can be no doubt that the author of the Gospel 

was Mark, the attendant of Peter. This is the unbroken 
testimony of the earliest Christian opinion from Papias 
onwards. In an age when the tendency of Christian tradition 
was to assign the authorship of the Gospels to Apostles, Mark 
is not likely to have been named as the author unless there 
was very good reason to make that claim.! 

But was Mark the John Mark of the Acts and the com- 
panion of Paul? To-day this view is held almost with com- 
plete unanimity and it may be accepted as sound. 

While not prepared to renounce this opinion, Johannes 
Weiss hesitates to assert it on two grounds: the identity of 
Mark and John Mark is not mentioned until the time of 
Jerome, and then somewhat tentatively; and, it is claimed, 
there are difficulties in believing that the Evangelist was a 
native of Jerusalem.?, Weiss concedes that names like Beth- 
phage, Bethany, Gethsemane, and Golgotha, and the refer- 
ences to the court of the high priest in xiv. 54, 66, and 68, 
reveal local knowledge, but suggests that the knowledge is due 
simply to the Petrine tradition and not to the author. Many 
other details in the Gospel, it is held, may have been added by 
the redactor.3 And, in any case, these details are no substitute 
for a more adequate account of the trial of Jesus which a Jeru- 
salemite, although only a youth, who had personal knowledge 
of those days, could have supplied. Moreover, could John 
Mark have described the Last Supper as a Passover Meal ? 


1 “The burden of proof is on those 2 Das alteste Evangelium, 382-414. 
who would assert the traditional au- © 3 E.g, in xi. 4, 16, 27, xii. 41, xiii. 2 
thorship of Matthew and John and on __ xv. 8, 16, which are wanting in Matt. 
those who would deny it in the case of and Luke, and in xv. 7, which may be 
Mark and Luke’, Streeter, Ze Four influenced by Luke xxiii. 19. Op. cit. 
Gospels, 562. 383. 
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It cannot be said that these arguments have made much 
impression upon critical opinion in general. It is certainly 
strange that as late as the end of the fourth century, com- 
menting on the reference to Mark in Philem. 24, Jerome 
offers the conjecture, ‘ whom I think to be the writer of the 
Gospel’ 1; but the silence of earlier writers may well be due 
to the fact that they assumed Mark to be John Mark, as 
people have done down to the present day. On the historical 
side, the appeal of Weiss to the Petrine tradition does not 
account for the much greater detail in the Passion Narrative 
as compared with the Galilean sections, while to attribute 
picturesque passages to a redactor is arbitrary. We cannot 
safely suppose that John Mark would have had greater know- 
ledge of the trial scenes than that which is shown in the Gospel 
accounts, or that it was impossible for him to accept the 
strongly held Roman tradition that the Supper was the Pass- 
over Meal. The presumption, therefore, is that Mark and 
John Mark are the same person. The identification, it is 
true, is not a matter of vital importance, since the historical 
value of the Gospel depends mainly on the material it con- 
tains. It might indeed be argued that, if the author is a 
Roman Christian, the signs of Gentile tradition in the Gospel 
are more easily explained, especially the echoes of catechetical 
teaching. But these features are no less credibly explained 
if John Mark is the author, in view of his long absence from 
Jerusalem and his interest in the missionary expansion of the 
Church. This view is raised to relative certainty if, on 
examination, it seems improbable that the references to John 
Mark and to Mark point to different persons. 


John Mark 


The name ‘ John Mark’ is somewhat of a misnomer, since 
he is never so described in the New Testament. In the-Acts 
Luke three times speaks of him as ‘ John whose surname was 
Mark’. In xii. 12 he says that, on his release from prison, 
Peter went to the house of Mary, ‘ the mother of John whose 
other name was Mark’ (RSV). The house has a door in the 
gateway, and the door is attended by a female slave named 
Rhoda. The presumption is that Mary was a widow and a 


1 Marcum ... quem puto evangelit conditorem, Migne, xxvi. 618. 
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woman of substance, and, further, that her house was a 
rendezvous for the first Christians in Jerusalem. It is natural 
to suppose that the ‘upper room’ (ézep@ov), where the 
disciples foregathered after the Ascension (i. 13), was at this 
house, and that it was the ‘ large upper room ’ (avadyaov peya) 
where the Last Supper was celebrated (Mark xiv. 15, Luke 
xxii. 12). But these are speculations which cannot be made 
the basis of an argument, and they are discounted by the fact 
that a still further speculation is necessary, namely that the 
‘ householder ’ (Mark xiv. 14) had died in the short interval 
between the Supper and the Ascension, since we never hear 
of him again, but only of Mary. There is indeed no decisive 
evidence that ‘ John Mark’ was in any way connected with 
the Supper, and, if he is the Evangelist, the bare account in 
xiv. 17-25 suggests the contrary. All that we know is that 
he was the son of an influential widow in Jerusalem. 

Luke’s second allusion is in Acts xii. 25. Here it is said 
that, when Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, 
after the famine visit, they brought with them ‘ John whose 
other name was Mark’. From Acts xv. 37-9, where the 
phrase ‘ John called Mark’ is used, we learn that Mark 
accompanied the Apostles on the so-called First Missionary 
Journey, but withdrew from them in Pamphylia. The state- 
ment in Acts xiii. 13 is ‘ John left them (at Perga) and returned 
to Jerusalem’. Ramsay! points out that he had not been 
sent, like Barnabas and Saul, by the Spirit or the Church, 
and suggests that he turned back because the proposal to go 
into the country north of the Taurus was new and unexpected. 
Apparently Barnabas did not take exception to his with- 
drawal, for when the second journey was projected he wanted 
to take Mark with them again. Nothing is said of Mark’s 
duties, but it may reasonably be supposed they had to do 
with travel arrangements, food and lodging, messages, inter- 
views, and the like.? Paul, however, judged otherwise. To 
him Mark’s departure from Perga appeared in the light of a 
defection. He thought it best not to take with them ‘ one 
who had withdrawn from them in Pamphylia, and had not 
gone with them to the work’ (Acts. xv. 38). Thus arose the 


1 The Church in the Roman Empire, 61 f.; St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, 90. 2 Cf. Swete, xvi. 
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well-known ‘ sharp contention’, Barnabas taking Mark with 
him to Cyprus and Paul departing to Syria and Cilicia with 
Silas. Such are the circumstances recorded by Luke. 

Paul himself refers to Mark in Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24, 
and in 2 Tim. iv. 11, but does not mention the name John. 
In Col. iv. 10 he conveys to the Colossian Church the greetings 
of Mark, whom he describes as the cousin (dvexuds) of 
Barnabas. This is one of the ‘ undesigned coincidences’ 
between the Pauline Epistles and the Acts and raises to 
virtual certainty the identification of Mark and John. The 
special interest taken in Mark by Barnabas, and their de- 
parture to Cyprus, are due to their family relationship and 
mutual esteem. The words of Paul, ‘ concerning whom you 
have received instructions ; if he come unto you, receive him ’, 
were clear enough to the Colossians, but to us can be only a 
matter for conjecture. The simplest construction to put upon 
them is that Mark’s arrival was uncertain, that information 
to this effect had been sent to the Colossians, with instructions 
about his reception. The suggestion that the Pauline 
Churches were aware of the estrangement and might not be 
ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark,! is highly un- 
certain. No less conjectural is the suggestion of Swete,? that 
the visit was abandoned for Mark’s visit to Egypt. What 
is certain is that at the time of writing Mark was with Paul 
and Aristarchus, and that a reconciliation must have taken 
place. This inference is confirmed by Philem. 24, written 
at the same time: ‘ Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ 
Jesus, sends greetings to you, and so do Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, my fellow workers’ (0é ovvepyoi pov). If 
these letters were written from Ephesus, the date is c. A.D. 55, 
only five or six years after Paul’s departure to Syria and 
Cilicia ; if from Rome, Mark’s projected journey to Colossae 
belongs to the period c. A.D. 62. 

The last Pauline reference to Mark is in the genuine note 
embedded in 2 Timothy: ‘ Take Mark, and bring him with 
you; for he is useful to me in serving me’ (iv. 11). This 
message is very touching in its simplicity and pathos, and is 
fully in harmony with the kind of service presupposed by the 


1 Cf. T. K. Abbott, JCC, Eph. and 3 Cf.G.S. Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephe- 
Col. 300. sian Ministry, 1929. 
2 Op. cit. xix. 
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Acts. That it was answered, who can doubt? So Mark 
comes to Rome, if indeed he had not worked there two or 
three years before. 

The remaining New Testament reference, to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn,! is 1 Pet. v. 13: ‘ She who is in 
Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you; and so does 
Mark my son’. The relationship, which is tender and per- 
sonal, extends backwards to the first days of the Church in 
Jerusalem, but, if the Epistle is Petrine, the allusion is to 
Peter’s association with Mark in Rome about A.D. 64 or a 
little earlier. It is no doubt strange that one who in the Acts 
and Pauline Epistles is so closely associated with Paul should 
here be described in such intimate relationships with Peter. 
But the Acts brings Peter into close association with the house 
of Mary, Mark’s mother, and there is nothing strange in the 
supposition that in the earliest Jerusalem days Mark heard 
the Apostle tell of the events of the ministry and death of 
Jesus. If we deny this relationship, we lose our right to say 
anything of value concerning personal contacts in the earliest 
community. Considerations of probability, the Papias tradi- 
tion, and the content of Mark coincide in their testimony to 
the contact of Mark with Peter. This conclusion stands, 
even when the Petrine authorship of 1 Peter is denied,? but 
it is strengthened further if, as is probable, the Apostle wrote 
the Epistle. In this case, at the end as well as at the beginning, 
the two are in daily association. Nor is there anything in 
the strong tradition which connects Mark with Paul which 
throws doubt on this view. The evidence already considered 
shows that Mark’s duties were administrative; only in 
Philem. 24 is he called a ovvepyds. Moreover, it will be argued 
later that,3 while he shares many religious ideas with Paul, 
he is not a ‘ Paulinist’ in any strict sense of the word. He 
cannot therefore be so closely associated with a Pauline group 
in the Church as to exclude an intimate connexion with Peter. 

The later traditions regarding Mark are without support 
in the New Testament. On the whole his alleged connexion 
with Alexandria must remain doubtful. The tradition that 
he was ‘ stump-fingered ’ + may well be a genuine reminis- 


I See earlier, p. 2. 2 Cf. F. W. Beare, The First Epistle of Peter, 1947. 
3 See pp. 125-9. + See pp. 3-4. 
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cence. The claim that he suffered as a martyr, attested in the 
Paschal Chronicle and in the apocryphal Acts of Mark,! is late 
and in the opinion of Swete cannot be traced back farther 
than the fourth or fifth century. 


DATE 


It is generally agreed that Mark wrote during the decade 
A.D. 60-70. Attempts to date the Gospel earlier are pre- 
carious The view of C. C. Torrey,? that it was composed 
in A.D. 39-40, is based upon the suggestion that the words 
‘the Abomination of Desolation standing where he ought not’ 
(xill. 14) must have been written just before the assassination 
of the Emperor Caligula on 24th January A.D. 41. This 
hypothesis is uncertain in itself and in any case would not 
compel us to date the Gospel so early. The date supported 
by Harnack,3 the sixth decade of the first century, is a further 
inference from his doubtful hypothesis that the Acts of the 
Apostles was written shortly after the two years mentioned 
in xxviii. 30 f. and before the death of St. Paul. 

The considerations which have led most scholars to date 
the Gospel later are: the testimony of Irenaeus + and of the 
Anti-Marcionite Prologue,’ to the effect that Mark wrote 
after the deaths of Peter and Paul; the probability that the 
Apocalyptic Discourse of Mark xiii reflects the situation of 
A.D. 64-6, before the investment of Jerusalem ; the emphasis 
Mark lays on suffering and persecution ®; and his interest 
in the question of Gentile freedom.? How wide is the con- 
sensus of opinion may be seen from the following summary. 
The Gospel is dated c. 65 by J. Weiss, Zahn, Streeter, and 
Bartlet; 65-7 by Rawlinson and Blunt; 65-70 by Stanton, 
Plummer, Peake, Burkitt, and McNeile; 67-70 by Swete ; 
c. 70 by Menzies, Gould, and Montefiore. The decade 
subsequent to the Fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) is suggested 
by Wellhausen, Bacon, and Branscomb, but this period is 
unnecessarily late, and against it is the strong objection that 


1 Cf. Swete, xxvii f. 4 See pp. 4-5. 
2 See Bacon’s discussion in Zhe 5 See PP: 3-4: is 
Gospel of Mark, 54-63. CN Chawilies4-3, x. 35 4-5 XI. O-13)5 


3 The Date of the Acts and the Vili. 31, ix. Blea oie 45. 
Synoptic Gospels, 126-33. TaChavite V7.2) 20 1., X11. 10, 
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xiii. 14 is not more explicit. On the whole there is most to 
be said for the date 65-7. 


THE PLACE OF COMPOSITION 


The Gospel was probably written for the use of the Church 
in Rome. 

The testimony of Chrysostom,! that the Gospel was com- 
posed in Egypt, cannot be reconciled with the words of 
Clement of Alexandria? and Origen,3 and is probably due to 
a misunderstanding of an ambiguous statement of Eusebius: 
‘They say that Mark who was sent to Egypt first preached 
the Gospel which in fact he committed to writing’. With- 
out the support of a much stronger Church it is not likely 
that Mark would have had a standing so authoritative that 
Matthew and Luke could use it as a source.5 

The case for Antioch is stronger. In favour of this view 
Bartlet © mentions several considerations: the fact that Papias 
cites the testimony of John the Presbyter who lived in the 
East; the connexion of Peter with Antioch; the reference 
(xv. 21) to Simon of Cyrene (Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1); the use of 
Aramaic words in Mark; the place of Antioch as a centre 
of Roman culture; the early use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke; the use of Galilean and Judaean place-names without 
explanation; the want of early testimony to the Roman 
origin of the Gospel. 

None of these arguments is conclusive and the case for 
Rome is much stronger. In favour of this view is the testi- 
mony of the Anti-Marcionite Prologue, of Irenaeus, and of 
Clement of Alexandria, the evidence which points to Gentile 
readers (vii. 3 f., xi. 13, xii. 42), including the explanations 
of Aramaic words, the allusions to suffering and persecution 
(viii. 34-8, x. 38 f., xiii. 9-13), and the relative frequency of 
Latinized words and forms of speech.7 


t xal Mapxos S€ ev Aiyiarw trav 5 Burkitt points out that Alexan- 
palyta&v mapaxadecdvrwy adrov atro  drine Christianity stood almost com- 
rodro moujoa. (sc. ouvOeivar to evay- pletely aloof from the main current of 
yéAvov), Prooem. in Matt. Church life for more than a century 

2 See pp. 5-6. and a half after Christ, /7S, x. 

3 See pp. 6-7. 169. 

4 Hist. Eccl. ii. 16, Probably ovv- ® St. Mark, 36 f. 


eypaisaro means ‘ had composed ’. 7 See later, p. 45. 
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THE TEXTE 


THE principal authorities are as follows.! 


Uncial MSS. 
$$ Sinaiticus. The whole Gospel. London, Brit. Mus. iv. 
A Alexandrinus. The whole Gospel. London, Brit. Mus. v. 
B Vaticanus. The whole Gospel. Rome, Vatican. iv. 
C Ephraemi. Contains i. 17-vi. 31, Paris, Bibl. nat. Vv. 
Villu G6 xdi° 20, Mill: 
18-xvi. 20. 
D> Bezae. The whole Gospel. Cambridge, Univ. 
Lib. v. 
L_ Regius. Lacks x. 16-30, xv. Paris, Bibl. nat. Vili 
2-20. 
M Campianus. The whole Gospel. Paris, Bibl. nat. ix, 
N Purpureus Pe- Contains v. 20-vii. 4, Leningrad, Patmos, vi. 
tropolitanus. Vii. 20-vill. 32,1x.1- Paris, London, and 
K1643, Ke 7-Xil, IG, .- Vienna, 
Xiv. 25-XV. 23, XV. 
33-42. 
U Nanianus. The whole Gospel. Venice, S. Mark’s. ix or x. 
W Washington. Lacks xv. 13-38. Washington. v. 
A Sangallensis. The whole Gospel. S. Gallen. TX OL; 
© Koridethi. The whole Gospel. Tiflis. vii-ix ?. 
II Petropolitanus. Lacks xvi. 18-20. Leningrad. x 
x Rossanensis. Lacks xvi. 14-20. Rossano. vi. 
@ Beratinus. Lacks xiv. 62-xvi.20. Berat. vi. 
Y Laurensis. Contains ix. 5-xvi. 20. Athos. - vill or ix. 
Papyrus 
P45, Chester Beatty. Contains: iv. 36-40, v. 15-26, 38-vi. 3; iil. 
vi. 16-25, 36-50, Vil. 3-15, 25-Viil. I, 
Vili. 10-26, 34-ix. 8, ix. 18-31, xi. 
247-33, Xli. I, 5-8, 13-19, 24-8. 
Minuscules 
Fam. tI. Including: 1 Basle, 118 Oxford, X-XV. 


GREEK MANUSCRIPTS 


131 Rome, 209 Venice ; also 22 
Paris, 1582 Athos Batopedi. 


I For a fuller list v. Legg, Mouuwm Testamentum Graece. 
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Fam. 13. Including: (@) 13 Paris, 346 XlI-XV. 
Milan, 543 Michigan, 826 and 
828 Grotta Ferrata; (4) 69 
Leicester, 124 Vienna, 788 
Athens; (¢) 983 Athos, 1689 
Serres. 
28, Paris, Bibl. nat. xi-xil. 
33. Paris, Bibl. nat. ix-x. 
157. Rome, Vatican. xii. 
565. Leningrad. ix. 
70; Paris, Bibl. nat. xiii. 
700. London, Brit. Mus. x1-xii. 
892. London, Brit. Mus. ix-x. 
IO7I. Athos, Laura. Xi, 
1342. Jerusalem. xi. 
1424. Drama. < 
THE LATIN VERSIONS 
(a) The Old Latin (it) 
a Vercellensis. Lacks i. 22-34,iv.17- Vercelli. iv. 
24, 26-V. 19, XV. I5- : 
Xv. 20. 
b_ Veronensis. The whole Gospel. Verona. v. 
c Colbertinus. The whole Gospel. Paris. xi 
d TheLatinsideofD. The whole Gospel. Cambridge. v. 
Shares readings 
with a and k. 
e  Palatinus. Contains i. 20-iv.8,iv. Vienna. Y. 
19-Vi. 9, Xll. 37-40, (? Trent.) 
xiii. 2 f., 24-7, 33-6. 
Akin in text to k. 
f  Brixianus. Lacks xii. 5-xlil. 32, Brescia. vi. 
XIV. 70-XV1. 20. 
ff? Corbeiensis IT. The whole Gospel. Paris. v-Vi. 
gt Sangermanensis I. The whole Gospel. Paris. cx: 
g? Sangermanensis II. The whole Gospel. Paris. x 
i Vindobonensis. Contains ll. 17-ili. 29, Naples. v—vi. 
IV. 4-X. I, X. 33-Xiv. 
36, XV. 33-40. 
k  Bobiensis. Contains viii. 8-11, Turin. iv-v. 
14-16, 19-xvi. 8, 
and shorter ending. 
1 Rehdigeranus. The whole Gospel. Breslau. viii 
m Speculum. Wrongly attributed to 
Augustine. Con- 


tains only xi. 25 f. 
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n Fragmenta 
Sangallensia. 

fo) Fragmentum 
Sangallense. 

q Monacensis. 

in Usserianus I. 

£ Usserianus II. 


) The Latin side 
OLeANe 


aur. Aureus. 


INTRODUCTION 


Contains vil. 13-31, 
Vill. 32-1X. Io, xiii. 


2-20, XV. 22-XVl. 13. 
Text closely akin 


to a. 
Contains xvi. 14-20. 


Lacks i. 7-22, xv. 5- 
36. 

Lacks xiv. 58-xv. 4. 

Lacks iil. 24-iv. 19, 


V. 3I-Vl. 13, XV. I7- 


4i. 
The whole Gospel. 


The whole Gospel. 


(6) The Vulgate (vg). 


WW =the ed. of J. Wordsworth and H. 


sy’ Sinaiticus. 


sy¢ Curetonianus. 


Peshitta. 


sy? 


sy"! Harclean. 


sybier Jerusalem or 
Palestinian. 


THE SYRIAC VERSIONS 


Contains i. 12-44, ll. 
21-iv. 17, iv. 41- Vv. 


26, Vi. 5-xvi. 8. 
Contains 
17-20. 


Contains the whole 
in many 
MSS... Hds PoE. 
Pusey and,G:_H, 
Gwilliam, Oxford, 


Gospel 


Ig9ol. 


Contains the whole 
Gospel. Marginal 


readings cited as 


synime eda f, 
White, Oxford, 
1778. 

Nearly all Gospel lec- 


tionaries. Ed. A. S. 


Lewis and M. D. 


Gibson, A Ffales- 
tinian Syriac Lec- 
tionary of the Gos- 
Cambridge, 


pels, 


only xvi. 
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Chur, iv—v. 
S. Gallen. 
Chur, vii. 
S. Gallen. 
Munich. Vil. 
Dublin. vil. 
Dublin. Vil. 
Chur, ix-x. 
S. Gallen. 
Stockholm. 
J. White 


Mont ofS. "Fv. 
Catherine, 
Mt. Sinai. 
British Mu- vy. 
seum. 
Vv. 


Vii. 
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1899, and A. S. 
Lewis, Codex Ch- 
mact Rescriptus, 
Cambridge, 1909. 
THE EGYPTIAN VERSIONS 
sa Sahidic. Ed. G. W. Horner, Oxford, rgr11. 
Fragments and MSS. from the 
fourth century to the fourteenth. 
bo _ Bohairic. Ed. G. W. Horner, Oxford, 1898. 
Closer to Alexandrian text than 
Sahidic. — 
THE GEORGIAN VERSION 
geo! Adysh. Omits xvi. 9-20. 
geo? A=Athos. Omits xvi. 9-20. 
B= Leningrad. 
THE ARMENIAN VERSION 
arm Kenyon (Text of the Greek Bible, 126) says that three 
early MSS. examined by Conybeare at Edschmiadzin 
omit xvi. 9-20. Another MS., which has these 
verses, adds ‘ of the elder Ariston ’. 
THE AETHIOPIC VERSION 
aeth Oldest MS. perhaps of thirteenth century. Cf. Souter, 
Text and Canon, 73. 
ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 
Ambr. Ambrose of Milan. 
Aphr. Aphraates. 
Ath. Athanasius. 
Aug. Augustine. 
Bas. Basil of Caesarea, 
Chrys. Chrysostom. 
Clem. Clement of Alexandria. 
Cyp. Cyprian. 
Cyr. Alex Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyr. Hier, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ephr, Ephraem Syrus, 


[iv 


iii-iv. 


vi. 


ix. 


ee tee 
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Epiph. Epiphanius. iv. 
Eus. Eusebius of Caesarea. lv. 
Greg. Naz. Gregory of Nazianzum. iv. 
Greg. Nys. Gregory of Nyssa. iv. 
Hil. Hilary. iv. 
Hip. Hippolytus. iil. 
Tren. Irenaeus. li. 
Tren.? Latin tr. of the works of Iren. Iv. 
Jer. Jerome. iv-v. 
Just. Justin Martyr. il. 
Or. Origen. lil. 
Or.” Latin tr. of the works of Or. iv-v. 
abate Tatian. li. 
Tert. Tertullian. li-lii, 
Vict. Victor of Antioch. Vv. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MSS. 


In accordance with Streeter’s regrouping of the a, B, y, 
and 6 texts of WH, the following families may be dis- 
tinguished !: 


Alexandria Bis twee sae Os -Ca33 WA AE 3 57018026. Or 
Cyr. Alex. 

Antioch BY esy es SVs Sy SY ae: 

Caesarea © 565; P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 700 WY-3"*¥! geo; 


1424 N X& @; 1071 arm; Or Eus. 
Italy and Gaul OD; ba; ffir; ffglq; Tat Iren. 
Carthage raw £Y78° Cesc ineacyp: 

Streeter’s ‘ Caesarean Family ’ is showing signs of parti- 
tion into at least two families. See, for example, the work 
of T. Ayuso, in Bzblica, xvi (1935), 369-415, who distinguishes 
(a) a Pre-Caesarean (Egyptian) group, containing P45 Wv3t=vi 
fam. 1 fam. 13 28, and (4) the Caesarean proper, represented 
by © 565 700. 


THE MARKAN TEXT 


The high value of the Westcott and Hort text and of the 
textual theory on which it is based is widely recognized, 
but, in view of subsequent discoveries, notably those of the 
MSS. W, ®, sy’, and P45, and further study of the versions 
and of the Western and Eastern texts, it is generally agreed 
that this noble revision, now over sixty years old, is in need 


t The Four Gospels, 108 
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of considerable modification, especially in Mark. In this 
connexion the discussions of H. von Soden, E. Nestle, F. C. 
Burkitt ~C. H. Turner, B. H. Streeter; K: Lake, Gs W: 
Horner, R. P. Blake, F. G. Kenyon, and others are of the 
greatest value, and, while many points temain sub judice, 
considerable progress has been made towards the attainment 
of an older and better text. 


The Western Text 


In particular, the Western text is more highly valued, 
and is distinguished from the Eastern text represented by 
sy, ©, and other authorities. In an important article, ‘ W 
and ®: Studies in the Western Text of St. Mark’, /7S, 
xvii. 1-21, F. C. Burkitt discussed important Western readings 
in Mark ii.-21 f., Waig3Wvi.w23,920nS 58 Vileis 1, Vill FO, 1x2 for 
xiii. 2, giving special attention to vi. 53 f., his main interest 
being to exhibit ‘ the ‘‘ Western ” tendency to paraphrase and 
unscientific harmonization’. A more positive appreciation 
of the value of the Western text can be seen in two valuable 
articles by C. H. Turner, /7S, xxviii. 145-58, xxix. 1-16. 
The first article takes the form of a textual commentary on 
Mark i and shows a decided preference for the readings 
of Daek. Among the readings Turner accepted may be 
listed : viod eod (i. 1), S€ppw (6), the omission of Kal Cavnv 
Seppativyy mept tiv dofdy adrod (6), dwv7}, without éyévero 
(11), pera Sé€ (14), [ris Baowdeias] (14), Aéywv, without Kai 
(15), edidacKev els THY ovvaywyry (21), exwv, ody (22), Aéywv 
(25), adrovs (27), e€eAPdvres HADov (29), TA Saywdva AadAety and 
the omission of Xprordv elvas (34), Kae? (38), Fv Knpvoowyr (39), 
Kal yovutrerav (40), Svvn (40), dpyrabets (41), els 7éAW favepds 
(45). In all, Turner lists sixteen differences between his text 
and that of WH.' The second article, ‘ Western Readings 
in the Second Half of St. Mark’s Gospel ’, discusses twenty- 
eight Western readings in vili. 8-xvi. 8. In eighteen (viii. 26, 
1X5, 1,953.83, X» Ty \2,,0,522,.20, X30) 325 501 628. ieee cis 
65, Xv. 25, 34a, 34b, 43) he accepts the Western reading; in 
eight: (vilis)3, IX. 5, 19, X..10, xiii. 22; Xiv. 22, xvs 307 xu 1) 
he thinks it has the better claim; in two (xii. 14, xiii. 2) he 


1 Six agree with WHme and in eight cases Turner’s mg agrees with the 
WH text. 
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regards the issue as doubtful. No better example could be 
given of the greater value assigned to Western readings as 
compared with the depreciatory estimate of WH.! Turner 
assigns the errors of the Alexandrian tradition mainly to 
assimilation, but also to the desire for grammatical correct- 
ness and the elimination of tautological expressions (v. xii. 23, 
xiii. 15). Especial value is assigned to k, and of the other 
Latin MSS. a and i are held to be ‘ definitely the best’. Of 
D Turner says that, however erratic it may be on occasion, 
it contains a very valuable text. The Eastern witnesses, sy’, 
©, 565, fam. 1, fam. 13, and 28, in his judgment supply 
important evidence, without being decisive. ‘The Western 
and the Alexandrian texts are primary: each of them may 
be right against all the rest. I doubt if the Eastern texts are 
ever, I am sure they are not often, right against the Western 
and Alexandrian texts combined. Their value comes in in 
cases where the Western texts are divided.’ These opinions 
are of much interest in the light of later discussions, especially 
of the Caesarean text.” 


The article of P.-L. Couchoud, ‘ Wotes de critique verbale sur St. 
Marc et St. Matthieu’, JTS, xxxiv. 113-38, 1s of much interest 
because it examines many of the conjectures advanced by A. Pallis 
(Wotes on St. Mark and St. Matthew, Oxford, 1932) in the light of 
the African Latin MSS. e and k. Many of Couchoud’s brilliant 
suggestions are excessively speculative, but his treatment of many 
passages is of real value. Among these may be mentioned: 1. 21, 
where aipe: To TAnpwua TO Kawwov azo Tob 7aAaod is read with D 
and e; viii. 26, undevi eimns eis THY Kwpnv ((D) and k); viii. 31 f., 
dvaorivar Kal mappnota Tov Adyov Aadeiv (k); ix. 13, HAlas 75 
HAGev (C W) kal eroincey doa eeu adrov moufoa (k) Kalas 
yéypamrat em” adbrov; x. 40, dAAous instead of adA’-ofs (a b d ff k 
sy’); xiv. 51, om. émi yupvod (W ck sys sa); xv. 39, dre odrws 
éxpafev (k, D xpagavra, A C W © xpdgas). In some of these 
cases it is probable that the Western reading should be preferred. 


The Caesarean Text 


The Caesarean family has come to be recognized as a 
subdivision of the Eastern text mainly through the work of 


1 Apart, of course, from the value and Luke used a Western text of Mark 
they assign to ‘ Western non-inter- see T. F. Glasson, £7, lv. 180-4, lvii. 
polations ’. 53 f., and C. S. C. Williams, 27, 


2 For the question whether Matthew _lvi. 41-5. 
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K. Lake ! and B. H. Streeter,? not without hesitations on the 
part of other scholars. In a review of Streeter’s Hour Gospels, 
Burkitt 3 objected that the term ‘ Caesarean text’ gives 
apparent definiteness to a set of various readings which are 
‘ obstinately disparate and amorphous’ ; and to this objection 
Streeter + replied that he was not thinking of a group derived 
from a single ancestor, but of the text which would have been 
found in an average MS. in a definite locality. In particular, 
he pointed out that in Mark i there are 102 cases in which 
one or more of the members of the © group give a non- 
Byzantine reading, but only five in which the members of the 
family differ from one another in a non-Byzantine reading. 
To the further objection that in cases of alleged textual cor- 
ruption the true reading is rarely supported by family © 
alone, Streeter replied 5 that the Caesarean text preserves 
a correct reading even though it may be supported by other 
families.© Burkitt, however, maintained his view that its 
MSS. form one group along with sy$, and that of this ‘ Eastern 
text’ sy’ is the earliest and best witness. Further study of 
the quotations of Origen and Clement of Alexandria? and 
of the text of P458 has developed the case for presuming 
the existence of the Caesarean text,? though its relation to 
the Byzantine text still remains a problem for further in- 
vestigation.!° It is also a matter for discussion whether this 


1 From a close study of Codex 1 and 
its allies, Lake showed that ©, fam. 1, 
fam. 13, 28, 565, 700 constitute a 
family presenting a common text equi- 
distant between those represented by B 
and D. Cf. Codex of the Gospels and tts 
Alhes, Texts and Studies, Cambridge, 
vil. 3, 1902; ATR, July 1923 (‘The 
Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi 
Codex’), H7R, Oct. 1928 (‘The Cae- 
sarean Text of the Gospel of Mark’). 

2 The Four Gospels, 1924, pp.79-108. 

3 JTS, xxvi. 278-94. See also P. L. 
Hedley, COR, exviii. 23-39, 188-230. 

4 JTS, xxvi. 373-8, to which Bur- 
kitt’s reply is appended. ~ 

5 Besides citing Mark xiv. 62 and 
Matt. xxvii. 60; cf. HG, 324. 

6 The same is true of the list of 28 
Western readings mentioned earlier on 
p. 38, for in more than half the vari- 
ants discussed the Western reading is 
supported by fam. ©. 


7 See the article of R. V. G. Tasker, 
“The Quotations from the Synoptic 
Gospels in Origen’s Exhortation to 
Martyrdom’, JTS, xxxvi. 60-5 (also 
Xxxvli. 147 f.) and Streeter’s rejoinder, 
JTS, xxxvi. 178-80. 

8 V. infra. 

° Cf. F. G. Kenyon, Recent Develop- 
ments in the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek Bible, 49: ‘ As a result, there- 
fore, of the investigations of Lake and 
Streeter von Soden’s classification of 
his I family must, it would seem, be 
abandoned. The Western group (D 
and the Old Latin) must be definitely 
separated from the group, headed by 
©, which has been isolated as the text 
of Caesarea’; The Text of the Greek 
Bible, 211-13. 

10 See the articles by C. C. Tarelli on 
the Chester Beatty Papyrus mentioned 
below, 
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text originated in Caesarea or whether Origen brought it 
there from Alexandria.! 


The Chester Beatty Papyrus P45 


The discovery of the Chester Beatty Papyri, announced 
in The Times of November toth, 1931, is for textual reasons 
an event of first importance, because they testify to the use 
of the codex form as early as the beginning of the third 
century, and because eleven of the MSS. contain Biblical 
texts, threé_of the NI (P45, P4®; P47) and eight of the OT: 
P45 contains portions of all the Gospels and the Acts, including 
Mark iv. 36-ix. 31, Xl. 27-33, xii. 1-28. The text is Caesarean, 
but it contains also Alexandrian, Western, and Byzantine 
elements. According to Kenyon, its closest affinities are with 
W, then with fam. 13, then 565, fam. 1, and @, and then 700, 
while, as regards other witnesses, it is slightly closer to A 
than to D, and definitely less close to B and §.? 

The early date of P45 (the first half of the third century), 
and the readings which it shares with B 3 and D, etc.,# suggest 
that it is an early representative of the Caesarean text, or is 
even pre-Caesarean, while its affinities with A5 may point 
to the early existence of variants hitherto regarded as Byzan- 
tine.© In spite of many doubtful variants,” P45, in agreement 
with Caesarean and Western MSS., attests some readings 8 
which deserve preference over the WH text : 


iv. 36* adiovow ... Kae D W © P45 fam. 13 28 543 565 
700 b ce ffir! syP* sa geo. 
iv. 40* +ovTws ACW P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 33 


157 543 1071 syP¢4l geo aeth 
arm. : 


1 Cf. Kenyon, Recent Developments, 
48 f. 

2 Ct. op. cit. 57. 

3 Cf. Mark v. 43 (yvor), vi. 23 (ore 
eav), 36 (71 daywow), 37 (Swooper), vil. 
4 (Om. Kar KAwwyv), viii. 17 (Om. €7), 
By (rs yap), 38 (yap.cav); ix, 21 (ews), 
24 (Om. pera daxpuwr). 

4 Cf. vi. 2 (tem 77 didaxn avTov), 
vii. 5 (ov pabyras cov ov mepurar.), Vili. 
13 (evs To 7rAcop), etc. : 

5 Cf. vi. 2 (ev 7n cvvaywyn SidacKew), 
45 (amodvon), 48 («rder), vii. 35 (+ev- 


Oews, SunvoryOnaav), 29 (ro dayworov ex 
Ts Ovyarpos gov), etc. 

6 On this and other points connected 
with P45 see the articles of C. C. Tarelli, 
STS, X&XiX. 254-9, xl. 46-55, 382-7, 
xliil. 19-25. 

7 E.g. vii. 5 (xat averrots), vil. 31 
(kat ovdwvos), vili. 10 (weyeday), 15 
(rwv npwoavwr), 38 (Kat), and prob- 
ably, in the above list, v. 22, ix. 2, 29. 
For the unfavourable estimate of 
Lietzmann, /R, xvi. 97 (‘a text “ gone 
to weeds’ ’) see PC, suppl. 23. 

8 Marked with an asterisk. 
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vil. 


Vil. 
vii. 
vill. 
vill. 
viii. 
vill. 


villi. 


IBS, 
ix. 
sath, 


Modifications of the WH Text 


In the Commentary alternative readings to the WH text 


30* 


asad 


INTRODUCTION 


duayyetAov 
+ dou 
Om. evfus 
0 TOV TEKTOVOS 
+ 7roAAa 


+ qraAau 
+ AeyovTes 


Om. vat 


+ Aeyovoa 


+ oAvyomuaroe 

+ OUTW VOELTE 

OVvdE [LVN[LOVEvETE 
THv wbuynv avrov 
Om. ewou Kat 

ev TW Tpocevyecbat 


autTous (avTov) 
kau (instead of o de) 


+Kkat dveoTpaypervn 
Om. To 


mpoonrAbov 


+ kKaL vVNOTELa 


TA PETTOPEVOVTO 


+ vToKptTat 


[rv 


D W P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 543 
700. 

ACN WII 2 © P45 minusc. 
plur.c£ sy"! geo! ¢® arm. 
ADNW@6@II2 O P45 minusc. 

plur. it vg syPe*! sa geo arm. © 

P45 fam. 13 33 543 565 579 700 
a bcer? aur vg aeth. 

D © P45565 700 ab ffiqvg arm. 

D P45 fam. 1 28 ab d ff g?1. 

DWA®@ P45 fam. 13 28 543 565 
700 ac ffir! aur vg (alzg.) sa 
SVz 

D W © P45 13 28 69 543 565 700 
bc ffi arm. 

D W © P45 13 28 69 565 700 
afinq sy’ sa arm. 

W © ® P45 fam. 13 28 565 700 
sy5l mg geol-2 sa arm. 

@ P45 565 arm. 

D @ P45 565 1342 it vg arm. 

NACD*LWAOITI2 ® P45 
minusc. oma. Bas. 

D P45 28 7oo a bin syS aeth 
arm Or. 

W (@) P45 fam. 13 (28) (472) 543 
(565). 

D W © P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 
543 565 it sy" bo aeth. Om. 
sy’ P€ arm. 

W P45 fam. 13 543. 

DKMU @OIIO P45 fam. 13 28 
543 565 1071 it (exc. a) vg 
sys pe hl geo. 

W © P45 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 
543 565 700 

Unc. omn. (exc. S* B) P45 (at 
uid. propter spatium) minusc. 
omn. it (exc. k) vg sy®Pe4! sa 
bo (pler.) geo” Bas. 

Une. pler. P45 minusce. pler.b d 
Ve Deir ver 

FGN W © & P45 fam. 1 


fam. 13 28 33 543 565 579 q 
sy sa geo arm. 
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are adopted in the following passages: i. 1, 11, 14, 15, 21, 29, 
Ran ON AO At a lid7, 125.17 9208235 ii 7, 8,914, 1651V. 8; 20, 
Bos 23 Odour Vir 1 Oj 2 Ty 22, 23 eAa be Vi- 3,:0, 14;.22,-23, 32, 
$3137; 39; 41,.45;.47 ; Vil..5,9, 14, 16,24, 285 vili. 1, 3, 26, 35, 
Bos mes 112,01 O.930)0 38, Aitex12 20, 12, 10, 26, 20% -xi. 
Tees Loc exiles; 29,14 3); SX Oy HS, 22 Gu XIV. 4; 51, 02°05; 
OSH 7OGUXVSTO, 12,°16,)'34, 30,043: 

There are probably other passages in which the WH text 
needs modification, but, except in respect of variants where 
new evidence is strong, it has seemed best not to make further 
changes in the printed text, but to discuss the textual problems 
fully in the Commentary. In many cases where there are 
variants the best text is that of WH, for often fam. @, inclu- 
ding P45, supports B and its allies, and in other cases, of which 
v. 22, ix. 28, and ix. 41 are examples, conjecture may be 
necessary. Problems of especial difficulty arise when well 
attested Markan variants (e.g. vi. 3, vill. 35, ix. 2, 42, and 
xiv 62) agree with Matt. or Luke. In these instances the 
agreement may be due to assimilation. This is the explana- 
tion usually given, and there is much to be said for it. But 
it is also possible to maintain that the text of Matt. or Luke 
shows the Markan variant to be original. Whatever decision 
is taken by the commentator will be open to challenge. It 
would appear that the only sound course is to consider whether 
the Matthaean or Lukan reading is likely to have arisen if 
the accepted Markan text is read, to register an opinion, and 
to leave the issue for further expert discussion 


Vv 


THE VOCABULARY, SYNTAX, AND STYLE 


WETE, xlvii, computes that, excluding proper names, 

1270 separate words are used by Mark. Of these 79 are 
found nowhere else in the New Testament, but 41 of them 
appear in the Septuagint. Of the rest 7 are hapax legomena, 
including éxmepisads (xiv. 31), evvuxa (i. 35), emupamrw (11. 21), 
emuauvTpéxw (ix. 25), Kehadidw (xii. 4), mpopepywvdw (xill. 11), 
and depmepicods (vil. 37). 

Hawkins, 12 f., gives a well-known and most useful list 
of 41 words and phrases which appear at least three times in 
Mark, and are either not found in Matt. or Luke or more 
often in Mark than in Matt. and Luke together. Of these 
‘characteristic words and phrases’ the most notable are: 
amo pakpdbev, duacréAAouat, exPauPéowar, Epyerar or EpyovTat 
used as historic presents, edayyéAvov, edOUs, OapBéouar, Kevrv- 
piwyv, KpaBarros, KvKAw, pdori€, mePepnvedoua, Enpaivw, 6 
éoTw, oikia and otkos used without reference to the owner, 
ote =‘ why?’, wddAw, mapiornus (intr.), mepiBAémopa, modXd 
used adverbially, tpwi, owwrdw, ovvlnréw, Pepw. Other words 
frequently found in Mark include ézepwraw, ypEa(v)r0, and 
kai instead of dé. 

In contrast with the usage of Matt. and Luke ¢épw is 
frequently used in the sense. of “ bring “S\ciois 32,1. 3a 
27 f., etc. ; and, as in the papyri, eés is often used in place of év; 
Cf. 1..9,°21,°39, il. 1, ete. Cy Turmers/ 7S. xu po=coaenee 
line with the frequency of asyndeta in Mark (v. pp. 49 f.) is the 
absence or virtual absence of such particles as vai (? vii. 28*), 
obv (xiii. 35, xv. 12*), and édov in narrative passages. On all 
these points Turner’s Notes (JTS, xxviii. 19-22) are of the 
greatest interest and importance, as well as his discussion of 
ore interrogative (xxvii. 58-62), d7u recitative (xxviii. 9-15), 
and dmoorepéw, Kedadridw, mpododvar, muyph, aAdd, (ampds) 
éavtovs, ek, a7, maAw, dradyw, and wopevecbar with its com- 
pounds (xxix. 275-89). See Commentary zx Joc. 

Special interest belongs to Mark’s use of diminutives and 

44 
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‘Latin’ words. The diminutives are Ovydrpiov (v. 23, vii. 
25%), tx@vduov (viii. 7*), Kopdovov (v. 41, etc.), Kuvdpiov (vii. 
27 £.*), masdiov (v. 39, etc.), mAoudpiov (iii. 9*), cavSdAov (vi. 
9*), yuxiov (vii. 28*), and drdpuov (xiv. 47*). We may agree 
that Mark’s use of w&rdpiov is not intended to suggest that 
the high priest’s servant’s ear was a particularly small one, 
and that Mark uses it because he is fond of that kind of word. 
The usage is colloquial and the words are not necessarily 
diminutive in sense. Cf. Turner, xxix. 349-52. Neverthe- 
less, in view of its context, it is hard to think that «uvdpuov 
is not used as a real diminutive, and possibly also mAoudpuov 
in ili.9. The ‘Latin’ words are: dyvdpiov, Kevtupiwv, Kivoos, 
Kodpavrns, KpaBarros, Acyiav, E€otns, omexovAdrwp, and the 
phrase txavov movetv = satis facere. Of these words Syvdpror, 
Khvaos, Kodpdvrns, kpaBarros, and Aeyiwv are found in other 
Gospels, but Kevtupiwyv, E€orns, omexovAdtwp, and ixavev zou- 
eiv (cf. AaBdvres To ixavdv, Acts xvii. 9, = satis accipere) are 
peculiar to Mark. The presence of almost all! these words 
in the papyri shows that they belonged to the Koine, but 
their frequency in Mark suggests that the Evangelist wrote 
in a Roman environment. 


SYNTAX 


Common Markan Constructions 


1. The Use of cipt followed by a Participle—As examples 
of the imperf. with the pres. participle Howard, il. 452, cites: 
iis Oe tS, 1V7 30) v.5, Il, ix.4, X. 22, 32 (7s), XIV. 4, 40,40, 
54, XV. 40, 43; thatis, 16 instances as compared with Matt. (3), 
Luke (28), John (10), Acts (24), Paul (4), and1 Pet. ii.25. Add, 
with Turner, /7S, xxviii. 349-51, i. 22 andi. 39 (A C D W 
it sy’), also cases of vc. perf. ptcp. i. 6, 33, v1. 52, Xv. 7, 26, 46, 
and of the fut. c. pres. ptep. xili. 13, 25 (but v. Howard, 11. 
451). Cf. also cases of dyévero c. pres. ptcp. 1. 4, ix. 3, 7. 
Turner thinks it might almost be said that the construction 
is for Mark, as for us, the real imperfect, and that his use 
of the imperf. is little, if at all, removed from his use of the 
aorist. It is doubtful, however, if this explanation is adequate. 
For the question of Semitic usage see pp. 62-3. 

1 xoSpdvrns is not illustrated in VG7. For géo7ns v. Moulton, ii. 155. 
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2. A Multiplication of Participles—Swete, xlvili, cites 
i. 21 mpoceAOdv tyeipev . . . Kparyoas, 41 omAayxvobels ex- 
reas... Tbaro, v. 25 ff. odoa . . . Kal mafofca . . . Kal 
Samavijoaga .. . Kal pydev wpeAnPeioa aAda . . . eAdodoa, 
dxovoaca .. . €ASotca baro, xiv. 67 idodca . . . EuPrdaca 
Aéyer, XV. 43 eADdY . . . ToAUHoas etonADev.! 

3. Examples of év followed by the Indicative.—Cf. iii. 11 
érav adrov €Gedpouv, vi. 56a dmov av cicemopevero, 56b daor 
ay wrbovro atrod, xi. 19 drav dé eyévero, 25 drav or7KeTE 
mpocevxyopevot. These examples illustrate the weakening of 
the connexion between compounds of av and the subjunctive. 
Moulton, i. 168, observes that the papyri yield only a small 
number of parallels, showing that in general the grammatical 
tradition held. 

4. The Use of Double Negatives.—Cf. i. 44 "Opa pmdevi 
pndev elms, V. 3 Kal ode dAvoet odKETL ovdEls edvvVaTO abrov 
dfjoat, xvi. 8 Kal oddevi oddev elzav. Cf. also ii. 2, ill. 20, 27, 
Vi03 75 Via §, Vila F2;ik< 8) Xin LAK. 254, vee Ss, OO nO Lec 
4, 5, etc. For the use of od py cf. Moulton, i. 187-92, who 
points out that the construction is quite as rare in the NT as 
it is in the papyri, apart from passages from the OT and 
sayings of Christ, two classes which account for 90 per cent 
of the whole. Moulton traces the usage to ‘a feeling that 
inspired language was fitly rendered by words of a peculiarly 
decisive tone’, op. czt. 192. In Mark there are 8 examples 
of the use of od uj, all in sayings. Cf. xvi. [18]. 

5. The Frequent Use of the Historic Present.——Hawkins, 
143-9, gives a list of 151 examples in Mark of which 72 are 
cases of A€yes or A€yovow. Cf. Matt. (78, 59 involving Aéyer, 
Aéyovow, and ¢noiv), with 15 additional examples in parables ; 
Luke (4 or 6), with 5 in parables ; Acts (13); John (162). In 
the LXX (337) the construction is ‘by no means common’ 
(Hawkins), except in 1 Kgdms. (1 Sam.) where it appears 
151 times. Cf. Hawkins, 213 f. It is evident that this ver- 
nacular usage (found also in Cl. Gk) is highly characteristic 
of Mark’s style, and only its over-use in Mark and John 
raises the possibility of Aramaic influence. It is to be noted 


™ Swete also mentions the use of the —_ usually frequent in Mark. Cf. Robert- 
article with infinitives and sentences, son, 1426. The three perf. infins. after 
but these constructions are not un- 4d 7d in v. 4 are exceptional. 
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that, even in indirect narration the pres. (ii. 1) and the perf. 
(xv. 44, 47, xvi. 4) are used to express the speaker’s point of 
view. Swete, xlix, indeed, claims that Mark uses his tenses 
with notable freedom, and cites v. 15 ff., vi. 14 ff., vii. Bh ix: 
15, xv. 44.1 The last example is striking: Pilate wondered 
non TéOvnKev, but asked ef 75y dméOavev. 

6. The Impersonal Plural—cCf. Turner, /7S, xxv. 378- 
386. The use of a plural verb with no subject other than the 
quite general one ‘ people’ is common in Aramaic as a sub- 
stitute for the passive, and is found in Mark ini. 22, 30, 32, 45, 
Ligegy 185 1ilte2, 32; ViNlldy 35, vil 14933; 43) 54,viln32, ville 22> 
xX. 2, 13, 49, Xili. 9, II, xiv. 12. To these Turner would add 
ill. 21, Xiv. 1, xv. 10. Cf. also xiii. 26, xv. 27. Turner shows 
how drastically Matthew and Luke amend the Markan pas- 
sages, either by inserting a subject or by substituting a passive, 
and claims that ‘ the evidence shows conclusively that the 
idiom is a regular and common one in Mark’s narrative’, 
op. cit. 383. Lagrange thinks that in i. 30, iii. 2, v. 14 the 
plur. is not truly impersonal, and in x. 2 and xv. Io adopts 
readings which contain a plur. subject. 

Turner, /7S, xxvi. 228-31, also gives a list of so-called 
‘impersonal plurals ’ followed by the sing., in which the third 
plur. replaces the first plur. in the account of an eyewitness, 
e.g. in i. 21 elomopevovrar implies ‘ We entered into (Caper- 
naum)’. The term is misleading since in each case the sub- 
ject, though unexpressed, is personal; but the examples are 
characteristic of Mark if they will bear the meaning suggested. 
mite istisa.2 1) 20f.,.ve1 £-5°38) vi. 53:5, vilin22, ix14%f:, 30, 
agua 2,140, xttjt1(@i k), 12, 1S; 10-21,927, xiv. 13,022, 
26 f., 32. Where the passages are not omitted, the tendency 
of the later Synoptists is to use the singular. In very many 
of these cases the suggestion is attractive and cogent, but in 
each case it is the content of the story rather than the con- 
struction itself which supports it. How little one can argue 
from the construction is seen in xi. 12, 19-21 where it appears 
in the legend of the withered fig tree. The subjects are not 
named, not necessarily because Mark is replacing the first 


1 Swete further suggests that Mark _ witness describing events which passed 
frequently used the imperf. in a sense under his own eye (cf. v. 18, vil. 17, 
that conveys the impression of an eye- x. 17, li. 41, XIV. 55). 
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person plur. by the third, but because it is clear to his mind 
who are meant. The same explanation covers other lists 
Turner gives of sing. verbs followed by a reference to the dis- 
ciples, the Twelve, or the crowd, and of the use of the phrases 
‘His disciples’ and ‘the crowd’. But it would be fair to 
claim that these usages suggest that Mark stands nearer to 
primitive testimony than Matthew or Luke. 

For the connexion of the true impersonal plurals with 
Aramaic tradition see p. 62 

7. The Use of jpéalv)to as an Auxiliary Verb.—Much 
discussion has turned upon the question how far this con- 
struction is Semitic. The question is considered on pp. 63-4. 
Meantime there can be no doubt that its use is characteristic 
of Mark’s style. It is found in Mark no less than 26 times: 
1-45) ii..23,; iv. Ly V 175 20, NIL 2, 70345 $5, Vile! 0, 90432, ees 
32, 41,47, Xiv 15 Xie 1 KUL S, KivltOy3 3/65, 00, ince ara 
Cf. Matt. (9, and in other tenses, in sayings, 2, and xiv. 30); 
Luke (19 +5 in sayings of Jesus or the Baptist); Acts (5); 
John (1)... Cf. Howard, 1.455. J W:-Hunkin, J7S, xxv 
304, adds Luke xiv. 29, xxi. 28, xxiii. 30. In a few of the 
Markan examples it may be argued that 7pfa(v)ro means 
‘began’; Hunkin mentions x. 47, xiv. 33; Lagrange, xciii, 
viii. 31, xiv 19, 33, xv. 8. In the rest, Lagrange suggests, 
the beginning of an action is more vaguely expressed, and 
he compares the idiom se mettre @ with the infin. Hunkin 
lists 20 examples as doubtful in meaning, but recognizes 
vi. 7, X. 32, Xill. § as ‘ more definitely quasi-auxiliary’’. On 
the whole it seems best, with the few possible’ exceptions 
mentioned above, to regard 7p£a(v)ro in the Markan pas- 
sages as a redundant auxiliary verb. Cf. Turner, /7S, 
xxvili. 352 f. The later Evangelists were plainly uneasy 
about the Markan examples. Of the 26 Matthew takes over 
6 only, and Luke 2. Their other examples must have been 
taken in most cases from other sources Q appears to have 
contained 2; cf. Luke vii. 24 = Matt. xi. 7, Luke xii. 45 = Matt 
xxiv. 49; and L 20 or 23 examples. 


Sentence Construction: 1 Parataxts 


Parataxis, or the simple co-ordination of clauses with kai, 
instead of the use of participles or subordinate clauses, is 
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one of the most noticeable characteristics of Mark’s style. 
Hawkins, 151, points out that of the 88 sections in the WH 
text 80 begin with xaé and only 6 have 8¢ as the second word, 
while in Matt. (159 sections) the numbers are 38 and 54 re- 
spectively and in Luke (145) 53 and 83. In fact, S€ is found 
in Mark only about 156 times, which is less than half the 
number we should expect if it was used as freely as in Matt. 
or Luke. This frequent use of cai is abundantly illustrated 
in the Greek papyri (VGT, 314; Deissmann, LAZ, 131-6) 
and in Aramaic (Black, AA, 44-51). Moulton, i. 12, thinks 
that ‘in itself the phenomenon proves nothing more than 
would a string of “‘ ands” in an English rustic’s story ’, that 
is, elementary culture, not the literal rendering of a foreign 
idiom ; but in VG7, 314, it is recognized that ‘it is impossible 
to deny that the use of xai in the LXX for the Heb. 1 in- 
fluenced the Johannine usage’. For the possibility of 
Aramaic influence in Mark, see pp. 57-8. It should be noted 
that there are cases of hypotactic parataxis in Mark as in 
the other Synoptics: possibly conditional parataxis of the 
imperative as in vili. 34 (‘ Then he will be my disciple’), 
temporal in xv. 25 (‘ when they crucified him’), and circum- 
stantial in 2/190, andav 27.4 


2 Asyndeta 


Cases of asyndeton or want of the connecting links sup- 
plied by particles and conjunctions, foreign to the spirit of 
Greek (except in rhetorical passages), but highly character- 
istic of Aramaic (cf. Black, 4A, 38), are much more frequent 
in Mark (and John) than in Matt. or Luke. Turner, /7S, 
Xxvili. 15-19, gives 38 examples and says‘that his list is 
probably not at all exhaustive. He shows that out of some 
25 cases where both Matt. and Luke have parallels, Luke 
retains the asyndeton twice and Matthew never. Black’s 
list ! of 37 examples includes: iii. 35, iv. 28, v. 39b, vi. 26 
(D), viii. 29b, ix. 24 (D), x. 9 (D), 25, 27, 28, 29, 41 CD) xi. 
14 (D), xii. 9, 20, 23, 24, 27, 29, 31, 32, 36, 37, xill. 6, wpe ow, 
8c, gb, 15, 17 (D), 34, xiv. 3b, 6c, 8, 19, xvi. 6bc. The com- 

1 Black, 4A, 40, explains that he passage or speech or where a sentence 
has not included natural Greek asyn- begins with a demonstrative, or of 


deta, e.g. in commands or admoni- asyndeta where there is no connexion 
i f ‘ . oe 
tions, at the opening of a continuous _ between sentences (¢.g. ii. 21). 
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ments of Lagrange, Ixx f., are especially interesting. He 
mentions viii. 19, 29, ix. 24, 38, x. 27, 28, 29, xil. 24, 29, 
xiv. 3, and claims that in xiv. 19 the effect is like a silence in a 
conversation which has touched on a delicate point, and that 
in v. 30, X. 14, xii. 27, xiii. 7, xiv. 6 the effect is to emphasize 
the authority of Jesus. Many of the asyndeta naturally 
appear in sayings, but in Black’s list 17 are examples apart 
from sayings. It is evident that they are characteristic of 
Mark’s style as well as of the sayings. See further, p. 58. 


3. Anacolutha 


Cases of broken or incomplete construction, which are 
either altered or avoided in Matt. and Luke, are character- 
istic of Mark. Hawkins, 135-7, gives thirteen examples (iii. 
T6-f., iv. 318, ve23, vi. 8 fe, xi: 32yexlly 19)/3 8540; i ae 
49, including four of imperfect construction, iii. 8, iv. 8, vii. 
19, x. 29 f.) and, in addition, three in which there is no parallel 
in Matt. or Luke, iv. 26, vii. 2-5, xiii. 34. Some of these 
passages are merely cases of parenthesis, e.g. the explanatory 
passage about Jewish rites of cleansing (vii. 3 f.), the com- 
ment ‘making all meats clean’ (vil. 19), and ‘ they feared 
the people’ (xi. 32), while the masc. participle in xiii. 14 
(éornkoTa) is used ad sensum (cf. iduv in ix. 20) and iva émbjs 
in v. 23 is imperatival. The remaining examples, as well as 
the parentheses, illustrate the popular character of Mark’s 
Greek, and, as in the case of St. Paul, are due to the rapidity 
of the movement of thought and action. The parenthetical 
clauses have been carefully studied by Turner, /7S, xxvi. 
145-56, who discusses no less than 19 examples: i. I-4, ii. 1of., 
16 ifi, 22, 26b, iii. 22-30, vi. 14) f., vil. 2, 3-f1, 18) f£4-25-6a; vie 
15, 38-41, Xil. 12a, xili. 10, 14 (6 dvaywwoKwv voeiTw), xiv. 
36 (6 marip), xvi. 3 f. (Kat dvaBrdaca . . . 6 AlBos), 7 (Kel 
adrov oypeobe). For various reasons (v. Comm.) it is doubtful 
if i. 2 f., 11. 26b, iii. 22-30, viii. 15, and xvi. 7 ought to be 
included in this list, but there can be no doubt that paren- 
thetical clauses are a feature of Mark’s style. 


4. Pleonasms 


Apart from the use of the double negative and of such 
phrases as €x madidbev and amo paxpdbev, Mark’s sentences 
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contain many redundant, or apparently redundant, expres- 
sions. But they are of different kinds. The following tem- 
poral and local statements add precision: i. 28 mavrayod eis 
oAnv tHv TEepixwpov THs TadAaias, 32 dias 8€ yevouevns, re 
ducer 6 HALos, 35 mpwi évvvxa Alav, 38 dAAayod eis Tas eyouevas 
Kapoor, 45 €€w én epypo.s TOmo1S, li. 20 TéTE VNOTEVooVOW 
ev exeivyn TH TMEpa, X. 30 vov €v TH Kaup@ rovrw, xiii. 29 yuwd- 
oxete Ort eyyds éotw emi Avpais, xvi. 2 Alav mpwi . . . dva- 
tetAavros Tob HAiov. The following work out the thought more 
fully: i. 42 amfAdev am’ adrod 7 rémpa, Kai exabepiaOn, iv. 39 
oww7ra, Tepipwoo, V. 19 els TOV olkdv Gov mpods Tods Gods, 39 TL 
fopuBetoe Kat KAalere 3, vi. 4 matpids. . ovyyevedow .. 
oltkia, Vill. 17 ov7w voetre odd€ avviete ; (Lagrange, Ixxiv, adds 
iv. 40, xiv. 6, 15). In the following cases distinctions and 
picturesque details are apparent: v. 19 dca 6 kUpids cot 
meTroinkev Kal HAenaev ae, 23 Wa owOh Kal Cyon, vi. 25 evOds 
[eTa OTTOVOHS, X. 22 6 b€ oTvyvdoas em TH Adyw aTr7AADev Av- 
movpevos, Xii. 44 mavrTa doa elyev eBadev, dAov tov Biov adrijs, 
Xiv. 30 onpepov TavTn TH vuKTi. 

Lagrange, Ixxiii, instances the following as true pleo- 
nasms : 


=}! \ > , 
ii. 25 ypelav e€oxev Kal ezreivacev. 
ees > / ~ > \ /, ” 
ili. 26 ov dUvatat oTHvat GAAa TéAos EXEL. 
sd Vey ’ a 5) a 
iv.2 Kat edidacKkev adrovs ... Kal eAeyev adtots ev TH 
didayn adrod. 
: ‘ i” ¢ ? > a M , 
iv.5 TO meTp@des Orrov ovK elyev yHv TOAAnD. 
\ > / \ ~ 
v.15 Tov Sapovlopevov . . . TOV €axnKOTa TOV AeyLava. 
- / 
vii. 15 €Ewlev . . . elomopevopevov. 
ae \ ? a / 
vil. 21 éowbev yap ex THs Kapdias. 
oa ~ > 3997 
Vii. 33 amo Tov 6yAov Kar’ idtav. 
. , a 
ix.2 Kart’ idlav povovs. 
. \ \ + 
xiv.I TO mdoxa Kal Ta alupa. 
xiv. 43 «000s éru adtob AadAobvtos. 
. / > / 
xiv. 61 éowi7a Kal ovK ameKpivato ovdév. 


xv. 26 1 émuypady . . . emuyeypappevy. 


It will be observed that in this list of 13 passages 5 appear 
in sayings and are illustrations of the parallelisms character- 
istic of Semitic speech; cf. ii. 25, ili. 26, iv. 5, vii. 15, 21. 
The title in xiv. 1 corresponds with Jewish usage (v. Comm.) 
and there is a Jewish ring in the positive followed by the 
negative in xiv. 61. Further, the repetition zov eoxnKora 
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rov A. (v 15) has dramatic force, and there is a certain de- 
liberate emphasis in vii. 33, ix. 2, xiv. 43. It is therefore open 
to question whether too much has not been made of the alleged 
redundancies of Mark’s style. Rarely (cf. ii. 3) can they be 
called cases of prolixity of expression and often the tone is 
Semitic. The examples which Allen, £7, xiii. 328 ff., gave of 
redundancies which are due to translation from Aramaic 
deserve further study. Without going so far, Lagrange, lxxv, 
sees signs of the Semitic genius in v. 12, vi. 3, vii. 13, Xiil. 19, 
20, xiv. 18, especially when the verb seems to complete the 
substantive. 


7 € ~ > \ / e > > \ > , 
v.12 I€ushov judas els tods yxoipous, iva eis abrovds eicéAOw- 
pe. 
. io \ € = 
vi. 3. de mpos HuGs. 
vil. 13. TH Tapaddce: buav H TapedwxKate. 
eee ~ a“ 
xiii. 19 am apyfs KTicews HV exticev 6 Oeds. 
eee F, A \ A > \ “a > /, 
xili. 20 @AAd dia Tods exAeKTOvds ods e&eAdEaTo. 
. a / 
xiv. 18 Kal avakeyévwv abr@v Kal eabiovTwv. 


STYLE 


Mark’s Gospel is written in a relatively simple and popular 
form of Greek which has striking affinities with the spoken 
language of everyday life as it is revealed to us in the papyri 
and inscriptions. In this respect it differs profoundly from 
the masterpieces of Attic prose and even from the more cul- 
tured language of certain parts of Luke and Acts, the Epistle 
of James, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the First and 
Second Epistles of Peter. Cf. Moulton, ii. 1-34. Perhaps 
the most obvious characteristic feature of Mark’s Greek is 
his frequent use of kat paratactic, and correspondingly his 
failure to use the longer Greek period with its particles, con- 
junctions, and subordinating participles. Of the latter the 
one exception, pointed out by Wellhausen, 47zz/.2 13, is the 
description of the woman with the issue of blood in v. 25-7. 
The threefold use of 6:a¢ with the perf. infin. in v. 4, in the 
description of the Gerasene demoniac, is also exceptional. 
It is possible, however, to overstress the ‘ barbarous’ char- 
acter of Mark’s Greek, for attention has already been drawn 
(v. p. 47) to Swete’s examples of a careful use of tenses. 
Notable in this connexion are the descriptions of the demoniac 
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inv. 15 and 18 (rov daponldpevor, tov eoynkédra Tov AeyiOva, 
and 6 daovobeis) and the distinction between wemotnxev and 
nAénoev in v. 19, and also the conative imperfects in ix. 38 
andixv.i23. 

It is misleading to claim the numerous vivid details in 
Mark as illustrative of the Evangelist’s style. The many 
concrete phrases peculiar to the Gospel (v. pp. 135-9), the 
frequent use of numbers, and the descriptions of the emotional 
reactions of individuals to the situations described, belong 
to the tradition he records and are not illustrations of his 
creative art. Several considerations favour this view: (1) the 
notable contrast between vividly told stories, based apparently 
on testimony, and other narratives constructed by Mark 
himself (v. the list on p. 83); (2) the frequent anacolutha 
and parentheses (p. 50); (3) the abrupt beginning in many 
narratives drastically edited by Luke (cf. H. J. Cadbury, 
The Style and Literary Method of Luke, 105-15). There is 
very much to be said for the view of Dibelius, 3, so far at 
least as Mark is concerned, that the Synoptists ‘ are prin- 
cipally collectors, vehicles of tradition, editors’. Cf. the 
remark of Lagrange, Ixxv, on many of the Markan details: 
tls sont dans le récit, parce qu ils ont été dans la nature. It 
is a further sign of the limitations of Mark’s art as a writer 
that, in describing a new scene, he sometimes repeats on an 
extensive scale words and phrases he has used in an earlier 
narrative. Thus, the story of the Four Thousand is modelled 
on that of the Five Thousand, and, as shown in detail in the 
Commentary, the account of the Blind Man near Bethsaida 
on that of the Cure of the Deaf Mute, and, above all, the story 
of Preparations for the Passover on that of the Entry into 
Jerusalem. Cf. viii. 22 f. and vii. 32-4; xiv. 13-16 and xi. 
feGreealsoiy. 30, 41 and i. 25, 27;: yi..1 fand 1.21 f., 27. 
Finally, the same phrases are used repeatedly ; e.g. wepiPrewd- 
peevos (¥. iii. 5, etc.), mpookaAcodpevos with reference to the 
disciples (v. vi. 7, etc.) or the crowd @. Milind 45 etc. )/s = reter= 
ences to entering a house (vii. 17, ix. 28, 33, x. 10) and to 
incidents and discussions ‘ in the way ’ (viii. 27, ix. 33, X. 32). 
The impression we receive is that Mark records tradition 
very much as he finds it. If this observation detracts from 
his skill as a writer, it is more than compensated for by the 
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importance it gives to the personal and communal tradition 
of which he is the bearer. 

P.-L. Couchoud! has maintained that the Gospel was 
originally written in Latin, and that codex k is a badly 
executed fragment of the lost original. F. C. Burkitt, /7S, 
xxix. 375-81, observes that the hypothesis is not altogether 
beyond the region of possibility, but that Couchoud’s exam- 
ples do not prove his case. Composition in Greek at Rome is 
the best explanation. See further, Blass, 4, 76; Moulton, i. 
20 f.; Robertson, 108-11. Much more important is the 
Aramaic element in the Gospel. There can be no doubt that 
it exists, and the question for discussion is its extent and 
character. 


1 ‘Was the Gospel of Mark written Quarterly, Jan. 1928, translated by 
in Latin?’, reprinted from the Crozer M.S. Enslin 


VI 


THE SEMITIC BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPEL 


HE Semitic background of Mark is unmistakable and 

the only questions for consideration are whether the 
Gospel is a translation of an Aramaic original or whether the 
Greek suggests dependence on Aramaic tradition. Although 
the former view has been strongly maintained by C. C. 
Torrey and in part by Wellhausen, Nestle, and, as regards 
the sayings of Jesus, by Dalman, the general tendency of 
New Testament scholars is to reject the hypothesis of direct 
translation, but to recognize that Mark’s Greek is ‘ transla- 
tion-Greek’ or at least is strongly coloured by Aramaic 
tradition. In this connexion the views of J. H. Moulton are 
highly significant. Although mainly concerned to support 
the contention of Deissmann, that the New Testament was 
written in the Zingua franca of the first century, his published 
opinions! ‘ will reveal a progressive tendency to do full 
justice to the influence of translation where Semitic originals 
may be posited with good reason’.? W. F. Howard’s judg- 
ment is in agreement with that of Lagrange: * His (Mark’s) 
Greek is always Greek, yet translation Greek; not that he 
translates an Aramaic writing, but because he reproduces 
an Aramaic xatjxnos’.3 More recently M. Black has con- 
cluded a detailed study of the whole question with the opinion 
that ‘an Aramaic sayings-source or tradition lies behind the 
Synoptic Gospels ’, especially as regards the words of Jesus, 
but that ‘ whether that source was written or oral, it is not 
possible from the evidence to decide’.* In the parables, he 
maintains, we cannot speak of ‘translation-Greek’ in all 
cases, with the exception of the Sower in Mark and the Well- 
behaved Guest in the Bezan text of Matt. xx. 28. In the 


1 In successive editions of the Pro- 2 W. F. Howard in Moulton’s 
legomena, in articles in Cambridge Grammar, ii. 41 sh 
Biblical Essays, and in Peake’s Com- 3 Op. cit. ii. 481. 
mentary. 4 An Aramaic Approach to the 


Gospels and Acts, 206. 
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narrative element in Mark and its non-dominical sayings 
and dialogue, the Evangelist’s monopoly of asyndeton in 
narrative, his excessive use of the paratactic construction, 
and of the Aramaic proleptic pronoun in narrative ‘may 
conceivably be construed as evidence of the kind of Greek 
which an Aramaic-speaking Jew would write’.' His sug- 
gested mistranslation of morucds in xiv. 3 is held to be too 
conjectural to have any cogency as proof of source. The 
evidence of iv. 41 and ix. 38 ‘is more convincing, and may 
be decisive’, but both examples appear in reported speech. 
‘ Certainly what evidence we do possess makes the assumption 
of Aramaic sources for the Marcan narrative much less 
difficult than for the non-Marcan narrative portions of 
Matthew and Luke.’? This cautious and judicial opinion 
may be held to indicate the present position in scholarly 
judgment. We have very good reason to speak of an Aramaic 
background to the Greek of the Gospel; there are grounds 
for suspecting the existence of Aramaic sources, which may, 
however, be oral; and we can speak of the Evangelist’s use 
of a tradition which ultimately is Aramaic; but to say more 
is speculation. 

In these matters we are dependent on a small band of 
Aramaic experts, and other students of the New Testament 
naturally hesitate to express opinions. Further, the specialists 
disagree among themselves,? especially where questions of 
mistranslation arise, and the whole question has been widened 
in its scope by the necessity, emphasized by A. J. Wensinck 
and M. Black, of taking textual evidence into increased 
account. Source criticism too, as has long been seen, has an 
important bearing on the inquiry, not only as regards Q, 
Mark, M, and L, but also in connexion with the sources, or 
source-strata, which underlie Mark. Again, as will be seen, 
the question of distribution is also very important. If 
‘Semitisms’, or what appear to be such, appear in some 
narratives or types of narratives more than in others, the 
evidence may have an important bearing on the historical 
character and origins of Mark. If it be objected that this 
is a case of obscurum per obscurius, we can at least be aware 


1 Op. cit. 206. 2 Op. cit. 207. 
3 Cf. E. C. Colwell, Zhe Greek of the Fourth Gospel (1931), 96-131. 
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of the peril and of the need to give more critical attention to 
the ‘ results ’. 

With these qualifications some account may be attempted 
of the ‘ secondary Semitisms’ in Mark, first as regards sen- 
tence construction, then in the several parts of speech, and 
finally in the matter of ‘ mistranslations ’ 


STYLE AND SENTENCE-STRUCTURE 


The Order of Words.—Wellhausen, Eznl.2 10 f.; Howard, ii. 
416-18; Black, 33 f. The verb is frequently found at the beginning 
of sentences, as may be seen from Kieckers’s analysis mentioned by 
Howard, in which initial, middle, and end positions are distinguished 
(in comparable sections). The figures for Mark are 40/66/24, as 
compared with those for Herodotus, 47/165/71, but they are less 
striking than in Luke, 63/55/31, and John, 71/48/25, in which 
Howard describes the predominance of the initial position as re- 
markable. He reminds us, however, of the considerable number of 
verbs of saying in the Gospel, which regularly stand at the beginning. 

Parallelism.—Burmney, PL, 63-99; Howard, ii. 418 f.; Black, 
105-17. Naturally the evidence concerns mainly the sayings of 
Jesus, but Black points out that it is to be seen also in the sayings 
of the Baptist (i. 7 f.) and in dialogue in xi. 9 f., 28, xii. 14, xiii. 4, 
and xv. 29. He also cites examples of alliteration, assonance, and 
paronomasia in the parables of the Sower, the Seed growing Secretly, 
and the Mustard Seed, when these parables are translated back into 
Aramaic, in the sayings of ix. 38-45, and in many other sections in 
Matt. and Luke. Ultimate connexion with Aramaic tradition is 
unmistakable. 

Tautology.—Allen, ET, xiii. 328-30; Lagrange, Ixxii-lxxv; 
Howard, ii. 419 f. See earlier, pp. 50-2. Here we receive the same 
impression. It is to be noted that of the six passages printed on 
p. 52, while three are sayings of Jesus, two, v. 12 and vi. 3, are the 
sayings of others, and xiv. 18 appears in narrative. 

Parataxis.—Howard, ii. 420-3; Black, 44-51. Everyone no- 
tices the excessive use in Mark of xad in the simple co-ordination 
clauses, and it is difficult to decide whether it is simply a sign of 
elementary culture (cf. Moulton, i. 12) or of the influence of Aramaic 
where it is much more common than in Greek. To draw the latter 
conclusion is rarely safe unless other and clearer signs of Aramaic 
usage can be seen in a sentence or narrative. A special case is pre- 
sented by the parable of the Sower (iv. 3-9), where, in contrast with 
other parables, there is no instance of a hypotactic aor. ptcp. Cr. 
Black, 45. Black doubts if paratactic imperatives without a con- 
necting particle (ii. 11 éyespe, Apov, iv. 39 cw74, medpijwao) can be 
described as ‘ un-Greek ’, but observes that they are certainly more 
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common in Hebrew or Aramaic. Wellhausen’s suggestion, 2z/.} 
25 (Eini.* 13), that viii. 34 is an example of conditional parataxis 
(‘ Then he will be my disciple ’), is attractive, but one can hardly say 
more. For the possibility of temporal cai in xv. 25 v. Comm. zm loc. 
On the whole question Black, 51, observes :, ‘ The high proportion 

. of instances of parataxis in the Gospels and the Acts cannot 
be set down as unliterary Greek only ; Aramaic influence must have 
been a contributory factor ’. 

Casus Pendens followed by the Redundant Pronoun.—Howard, 
ii. 423-5; Black, 34-8. Cf. i. 34 (D) kal rods datpovia eyovras e&é- 
Badev attra am’ adbrdv, vi. 16 dv eye amexedddica "Iwdavny, otros 
HyépOn, vil. 20 76 ex TOO avOpwrov Exmopevdpevov, Exeivo Kowot 
Tov dvOpwrov, xiii. 11 GAN’ 6 eav 5009 byiv . . . TobTo Aadetre. 
This construction is found in Cl. Gk and in the papyri, but is 
especially characteristic of Hebrew and Aramaic. Cf. Burney, 
AO, 64 f. It is also very common in John. Black draws attention 
to the allied construction in Mark vii. 2 Kai iSdvres Twas TaV 
pabnra&v adrtod ott Kowats xepow . . ., Xi. 32, xii. 34, and gives 
an attractive explanation of the confused passage in viii. 24 BAéww 
tovs avOpwrous, 6tt Ws Sévdpa 6p@ trepitatrobvras. His conclu- 
sion is that, although these constructions are not specially Semitic, 
‘their preponderance in the sayings of Jesus supports the view 
that a translation Greek tradition is to be found there ’. 

Asyndeta.—Black, 38-43. See earlier, pp. 49-50. No one who 
works through the 38 examples discussed by Turner, /7\S, xxviii. 
15-19, can fail to be impressed; but even more impressive are 
Black’s examples, which omit those which are natural in Greek, and 
include 17 apart from sayings. He concludes that the greater 
frequency of asyndeta in Mark ‘ may point to translation of an 
Aramaic narrative tradition about Jesus’. This conclusion is very 
cogent, although naturally we do not know at what point behind 
Mark the translation is to be set. 

Misrenderings of d* in Subordinate Clauses——Burney, AO, 70, 
PL, 145 n.; Howard, ii. 434-7; Black, 52-64. In Aramaic d@ can 
be a relative pronoun, the sign of the genitive, or a conjunction, and 
can therefore be rendered by 6s, éru=‘ because’, ore recitativum, 
6T€, Or Wore. By many scholars it is held to be the cause of mis- 
translation in the Gospels. This possibility arises in ix. 38, where the 
B & text reads orc odK axodovbe? Hiv, whereas D A ef a/. read ds and 
place the clause after daydvia. Cf. Black, 53 and v. Comm. 2 Joc. 
A second case is iv. 41 Tis apa odrds €oTw, Ott Kal 6 avepos Kal 
) OdAacoa draxover adtG, where apparently dru is used to avoid 
f . att. This suggestion of Wellhausen, Ein/.2 15, was 
accepted by Moulton, £zn/. 332; v. Howard, ii. 436. The parallels 
to iv. 22 in Matt. x. 26 and Luke xii. 2 are explained by Wellhausen, 
Einl 15, and Burney, AO, 76, in the same way. Cf. Black, 58; 
Allen, 48, 50. On the possibility that iva in Mark iv. 12 is due toa 
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misunderstanding of d*=‘who’ v. Manson, 7'7/, 76-80, and the 
points made by Black, 153-8. See also Black’s discussion of xiv. 68 
(v. Comm. zx doc.), and his reference to the possibility that the D text 
in vi. 2 (va kat) may be rendered as a consecutive clause, ‘ so that 
even such miracles are done by his hand’, 44, 61 f. He concludes 
that there may be genuine instances of mistranslation, but that in 
most cases it is rather a matter of deliberate (and legitimate) inter- 
pretations. Besides a written or oral tradition of the sayings, the 
Evangelists, and especially Mark, ‘ may have possessed an Aramaic 
tradition of the dialogue and speeches of Jesus’s many interlocutors ’, 
AA, 66. 

Circumstantial Clauses.—Wellhausen, 36; Howard, ii. 423; 
Black, 62-4. The clauses in question are introduced by cai para- 
tactic. Cf.i. 19 Kal adrovs ev T@ TrAoIw Kataptilovras Ta Sikrva, 
iv. 27 Kal 6 omdpos BAaorG Kal unkdyvyntrar. J.T. Hudson, £7, liii. 
266, adds i. 6, 11, iv. 38, v. 21, vii. 30, and Black instances vi. 45 (D) 
abtos dé amoAver TOV dyAov. Cf. the Hebrew and Aramaic use of 
Wavw followed by a noun or pronoun and a verb. It is not necessary, 
however, to explain the passages in this way. Ini. 19, for example, 
the construction, while loose, is not ungrammatical, and if we judge 
the parable of the Seed growing Secretly (iv. 26-9) to be based on 
a Semitic original, it is largely on other grounds. 


Before passing on to consider the several parts of speech, 
we may claim that the evidence supplied by the structure of 
Markan sentences is insufficient in itself to prove that Mark 
is a translation of an Aramaic original, but that the use of 
Aramaic tradition, and possibly sources, is strongly suggested. 
In what follows only the more important points are treated 
For a detailed study of the parts of speech v. Howard, u1. 


430-70. 


SEMITIC USAGES IN THE SEVERAL PARTS OF SPEECH 


The Definite Article —Wellhausen, 19; Howard, i. 430 f.; 
Moulton, i. 81 f.; Black, 68-70. In several instances in Mark (and 
other Gospels) the article is inserted or omitted in an anomalous 
manner. Insertions: ii. 7 (D) tas dyaprias, iil. 26 (D) To TédXos, 
vi. 55 (om. D W @ fam. 1 28 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 543 565) Tots Kpapar- 
rows, Vili. 11 (D) 76 onpetov, ix. 36 (D) To mraidiov, x. 25 (B) dud. 
Ths Tpuwadrias THs padidos, xii. I (D) tots yewpyots. Omissions : 
ii. 21 oylopa, vi. 35 (D) Tézros, ix. 15 (D) mas dxAos, xiv. 62 (D) 
Suvdpews. But it is uncertain whether these anomalies are Semi- 
tisms (cf. Black, 68 f.) and the value of D in its treatment of the 
article is dubious (cf. Howard, ii. 430 f.). : 

The Proleptic Pronoun.—Wellhausen, 19 ; Howard, il. 431; 
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Black, 70-4. Sometimes an apparently redundant pronoun is used 
in an anticipatory sense for emphasis as in Aramaic. Cf. v. 16 (D) 
att@ TO Sapoulopevw, vi. 17 adros yap ‘Hpaddxs, vi. 18 (D) 
adri yuvatka Tob ddeApob cov, Vi. 22 (A C) adrijs Tis “Hpwor- 
dSos. See Black’s comment, 73, on viii. 38 ev 7H Sdn TOD TaTpos 
avtod, ‘in his glory (namely that) of his Father’. He also adds 
v. 15 (D) adrov Tov dapwovilopuevov, Luke iv. 43 (D), x. 7, Acts vii. 
52 (D), and explains the construction as ‘a genuine Aramaism ’. 

The Relative followed by a Resumptive Pronoun.—Wellhausen, 
15; Blass,175; Moulton, i. 94f., 237,249; Howard, ii. 434 f.; Black, 
75. Cf. i. 7 08 odk eit ixavos Kvpas AGoat TOV twdvTa TOV bro- 
Syudrwv advrod, vii. 25 is elyev to Ovydrpiov adrfs mveipa 
dxdbaprov. Cf. Matt. iii. 12, x. 11 (D), xviii. 20 (D), Luke viii. 12 
(D), xii. 43 (D), Johni. 27, 33, 1x. 36 (?), xill. 26, xvili.g. This usage 
may be a sign of elementary culture (cf. Moulton’s example from 
Dickens, ‘ Which her name is Mrs. Harris’), but it corresponds 
closely with the parallel use of d* in Aramaic, and Black urges that 
its distribution in the Gospels ‘ gives clear proof of its Semitic 
origin ’..°Cf. Apoc. iil. .8; vil.2, 9, x16, 14, xi148;) 125 XVI O, xx a 

- The Reflexive Pronoun.—Wellhausen, 23; Moulton, i. 87; 
Howard, ii. 432; Black, 75-8. In Aramaic the place of the reflexive 
pronoun is taken by the ethic dative. This usage may be reflected 
in Mark vii. 4 (D) & mapéAaBov adrots typeiv, x. 26 (D) A€yovres 
mpos éavtovs, ‘did them say’, and xiv. 4 joav dé Ties ayava- 
KTobvTEs Tpos éavTovs, ‘some were indeed vexed’. Moulton 
points out that in translations from Semitic originals a periphrasis 
with puvy7 may be used instead of €avrdov, and compares viii. 36 
Thy puxynv adbrod (cf. Luke ix. 25 €aurdv). Black, 76, describes 
the use of #uy7 as a reflexive ‘a pure Semitism ’. 

The Indefinite Pronoun.—Wellhausen, 20; Howard, il. 432 f.; 
Moulton, i. 96 f. For els =rus see v. 22, x. 17, xii. 42, xiv. 47 (N 
AL), 66, and for azo t&v iyOdwv used as the equivalent of the plur. 
see vil. 43. For dvOpwros = guidam (vii. 11) see Black, /7'S, xlix. 161. 

Numerals and Distributives—Moulton, i. 95 f., 237; Howard, 
il. 439 f.; Black, 90. The use of the cardinal for the ordinal is 
illustrated in xvi. 2 7H ud TOV caBBarwv. The usage is Jewish 
Greek, but its distribution in the NT (Matt. xxviii. 1, Luke xxiv. 
1, John xx. 1, 19, Acts xx. 7, 1 Cor. xvi. 2) suggests that it may be 
quasi-technical. With greater confidence the use of the cardinal in 
an adverbial sense in iv. 8 (D) €v tpidkovra Kal év éEjxovra Kal 
év éxardv can be claimed as a Semitism, implying 4adh ‘ one’. 
Cf. Allen, Z7, xiii. 330; Black,90. V.Comm. Possibly the dis- 
tributives should be so regarded in vi. 7 dvo dvo, vi. 39 oupd- 
ola ovpmdo.a, Vi. 40 Tpacval mpaovat, and xiv. 19 efs Kara els. 
Lagrange, 150, holds that we cannot see in dvo dvo a pure Semi- 
tism, in view of ptav tay in Sophocles (v. Moulton, 97) and the 
evidence of the papyri and MGk (wv. Deissmann, LAZ, 122 f.; 
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VGT, 173, 533, 598, 640 f.); but Black, go, thinks the case against 
Semitisms is ‘ not very impressive’. 

Degrees of Comparison.—Wellhausen, 21; Howard, ii. 441-3; 
Black, 86 f. In Semitic languages (Arabic excepted) there are no 
special forms for the comparative and superlative, and the positive 
is used for both. This usage is apparently without parallel in the 
Koine, although the comparative is there used for the superlative. 
There is good reason, therefore, to find Semitisms in ix. 43, 45, 47 
KaAdv, and xiv. 21 KaAdv. Cf. Matt. ii. 16 (D), xxii. 36, Luke v. 39, 
ix. 48, xv1. 10 (D), Johni. 15, ii. ro. 

The Interrogative Particle—A. J. Wensinck, Semztismus, 20, 
and Black, 87-9, find Aramaisms, corresponding to the Semitic use 
of the interrogative particle expressing wonder or indignation, in 
the following: il. 7 (‘ Why!’), 8 (‘Can it be that... ?’), 24 
Were toeyithem! ct. 4?)’), ive 40, Vill, sesxer8,xvioga.. Cfo luke 
xl. 49, Matt. vii. 14 (Old Lat. and Syr.). ‘ The predominance of 
the Semitic idiom in Mark is significant ’, Black, 89. All the sug- 
gested examples are in sayings. With these may be compared the 
use of the interrogative 67: in ii. 7 (B), 16, viii. 12 (C Or), ix. 11, 28. 

Constructions which correspond to the Use of the Hebrew In- 
finttive Absolute.—Thackeray, 48 f.; Dalman, 34 f.; Howard, ii. 
443-5. ‘These constructions, which are extremely rare in Aramaic 
(Howard, ii. 443), are found mainly in sayings of Jesus containing 
Biblical quotations. Thus, as in the LXX, the dat. of the cognate 
noun is used with the finite verb in vii. 10 @avdrw TeAevratw. But 
see also v. 42, in narrative, cal e€€ornoav «dds exordoe weydAn 
(RSV, ‘they were overcome with amazement’). Alternatively, 
the finite verb is used with the participle in iv. 12 wa BAézovres 
Brérwow .. . Kal akovovres axovwow. Cf. also the use of the cog- 
nate accusative to strengthen the force of the verb, found both in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, and sometimes in the LX X (cf. Gen. xxvii. 33). 
See iv. 41 kal efoByOnoav doBov wéyav, a passage otherwise open 
to the suggestion of containing a Semitism (671 =a° =, v. supra). 

The Adverbial Use of mpoort@nus.—tThackeray, 52 f. ; Allen, 
169; Deissmann, BS, 67 n.; Moulton, i. 233; Howard, ii. 445 f. 
Thackeray shows that in the LXX the Hiph. of ‘0; ‘to add’ c. 
infin. is represented by zpocéVero AaBetv (109 times), mpooebero 
Kat €AaPev (9), and mpoobels éAaBev (6). With the first cf. xiv. 8 
mpoéraBev pvpioa, xiv. 25 (D) od px mpoo8@ metv. V. Comm. 
zn Loc. 

moAAd Adverbial.—Wellhausen, 21; Howard, il. 446. See the 
note oni. 4s. For the use of zoAAd in Cl. Gk in the sense of ‘ very 
much’ v. LS, 1443. Howard observes that its disproportionate use 
in Mark (9 times, v. HS, 35) is ‘a Markan mannerism which may be 
due to Aramaic influence’, ii. 446. Cf. Allen, 19 (‘ about 13 times’). 

The Adverbs ndAw and ed6vs.—See the notes on i. 1 and i. ro. 
Black, 82, submits that in xv. 13 mdAw cannot be iterative, and, 
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against Moffatt and VG7Z, 476, translates: ‘They thereupon 
shouted ’, thus supporting Wellhausen’s suggestion, £z/.? 21, that 
mdAw represents ¢ubh, ‘then’, ‘thereupon’. V. Howard, ii. 446. 
Many suggestions have been made about the Aramaic counterpart 
of eddvs. V. Black, 79 n. 

The Infrequency of the Passive with tro.—Wellhausen, 18; 
Allen, S¢. Ma¢t. xxiii; Howard, il. 447. The distribution in the 
Gospels and Acts is: "Mark (7); Matt. (22), Luke (22), John (1), 
Acts (36). Allen gives a list of 13 instances in which Matthew has 
changed an active or a middle verb in Mark into a passive. The 
Markan usage coincides with the avoidance of the passive in 
Aramaic when the subject of the action is named. See also the next 
two paragraphs. 

The Impersonal Plural—wWellhausen, 18; Howard, 11. 447 f.; 
Black, 91. See the account of this characteristic Markan usage on 
pp. 47-8. Black claims that the distribution of this construction in 
the Gospels confirms Wellhausen’s view that it is to be traced to the 
influence of Aramaic. 

The Use of the I ntransitive Verb in Place of the Passive.—Well- 
hausen, 18; Howard, 11. 448; Lagrange, xcii; Black, /7\S, xlix. 163. 
Gi nive2s Minne ena é Avyxvos 3 Vii. 16 extropeverar (Matt. 
xv. 17 exBdAderau), ix. 43 ameAOciv eis THY yéevvay (in 45 and 
47 BAnOjvor, cf. Matt. xviii. 8 f.), xiv. 21 dmaye (in the sense 
of bix, déscedere a vita, mort). Cf. Black. 

The Use of the Infinitive after etmev in the Sense of ‘ to com- 
mand’ Allen, 50; Howard, il. 450; Black, JTS, xlix. 162. Ct. 
V. 43 Kal elmev Sobavas avTH daryeiy, vill. 7 Kal evrAoyjoas adra 
elzrev Kal Tatra mapar evar, Luke xii. 13, xix. 15. Cfvalso v8 
ereyev yap abr@, “Eee (cf. Luke viii. 29). Allen compares the 
use of sox +$c. infin. in late Hebrew and Aramaic. The same usage, 
however, is found in the papyri (VG7, 372). V. Comm. zx Joc. 

The Use of ev t® c. Infin.—Moulton, i. 14, 215, 249; Howard, 
ii. 450 f. This construction is common in the LXX to render 2c. 
infin. Dalman, 33, claims that it was wanting in spoken Aramaic. 
Influenced by the argument of E. A. Abbott, that the construction 
with the meaning during is non-existent or very rare in Thucydides, 
Moulton came to describe it as belonging to the category of ‘ pos- 
sible but unidiomatic Greek ’, i. 249. Although very common in 
Luke (32 times), the idiom is found twice only in Mark: in iv. 4 ev 
TO aTretpew, where, as often, it appears along with the cai éyévero 
construction, in a parable strongly marked by Semitic influence, and 
in vi. 48 ev TO eAavvew. 

Periphrastic Tenses.—Moulton, i. 226f.; Blass, 202-5 ; Howard, 
ii. 451f.; Black, 94f. See the account of this characteristic Markan 
Usage TG? p. 45. Moulton describes the periphrastic imperfect as 
a ‘secondary Semitism ’ in the Synoptics and Acts i-xii; cf. i. 226. 
The construction is classical and is fairly frequent in the LXX and 
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is illustrated (in the pres., perf., and fut. perf.) in the papyri (VG7, 
184 f.), For yivojsou with the participle v. Allen, ZZ, xiii. 328; 
Black, 94. Black also draws attention to the use of the participle 
as an indicative, which, while occasionally found in the Koine, is 
especially characteristic of Aramaic ; cf. Moulton, i. 224; D. Daube 
in an Appended Note in Selwyn’s First Ep. of St. Pet. 471 ff. Cf. 
Mark i. 13 (D), iii. 6 (D), vii. 25 (D), ix. 26 (D); Matt. xxvii. 41 (D) 
= Mark xv. 31. Cf. Lagrange, xc. 

The Redundant Use of the Participle—Dalman, 20-6; La- 
grange, xciif.; Allen, £7, xiii. 330; Moulton, i. 14, 230 f., 241; 
Howard, ii. 452-4. The participles in question include: éA@dv 
(v. 23, Vil. 25, xli. 42, xiv. 40, 45, xvi. 1), adeds (iv. 36, Vili. 13, xii. 12, 
Xiv. 50), avaords (i. 35, ii. 14, vil. 24, x. 1), dmroxpilels efmev (or, 
Aé€yet) (iii. 33, vi. 37, Vii. 28, Vili. 29, ix. 5, 19, X. 3, 24, 51, xi. 14, 22, 
33, X11. 35 (€Aeyer), xiv. 48, xv. 2,12 (€Aeyev)), Aéyw (viii. 28, xii. 26). 
Howard recognizes a Semitic flavour in these examples, which are 
found also in other Gospels, but points out that it is hard to say 
when the participle is really pleonastic. It may be doubted if any 
of the examples of the use of €Adwv or adeis is pleonastic. Ini. 35, 
vii. 24, and x. 1 advaords seems redundant, and probably, though 
not necessarily, in ii. 14. The force of dzoxpieis is not easy to 
assess. Howard thinks it is strictly redundant only in ix. 5, xi. 14, 
xll. 35. Lagrange finds no more than the idiom 27 przt la parole 
axes X24, 16 1,) Xi. 4, xii. 35, xiv. 48, xv. 12. Dalman’s*view, 
that its counterpart is quite unknown in later Jewish Aramaic, 
needs correction in consequence of our increasing knowledge of 
first century Aramaic; cf. /7\S, xlix. 159. To Howard’s examples 
(uv. supra) we ought perhaps to add x. 24, 51, xiv. 48, xv. 12 (cf. 
Lagrange), but the participle has force in ill. 33, vi. 37, vil. 28, viii. 
29, iX. 19, X. 3, Xl. 22, 33, that is, in 8 examples out of the 16 in- 
stances. Aéyovres after efzay in viii. 28 and Aéywy in xii. 26 are 
probably redundant like the Heb. 7px>. 

The Redundant Auxiliary Verb 7p€a(v)to ¢. Lnfin.—Allen, 
49 f.; Moulton, i. 14 f.; Howard, ii. 455 f.; Hunkin, JTS, XXV. 
390-402; Black, 91. For this common Markan. construction see 
earlier, p. 48. Allen traces the construction to the use of »w in 
Aramaic as an auxiliary verb; cf. Dalman, 27. Thackeray, /Z\S, 
Xxx. 370, who questions whether it is legitimate to speak of 7/p£a(v)ro 
c. infin. as an Aramaism, admits the possibility of Aramaic influence 
in Mark and Josephus, and attributes its frequency in Mark to the 
fact that it happened to correspond to a common Semitic phrase. 
Hunkin, also, while unwilling to allow that the sources used by 
Matthew and Luke were written in Aramaic, recognizes that the 
loose and somewhat pleonastic way in which ‘begin’ is used in 
Mark and some of the sayings is consistent with the fact that Jesus 
and Mark were familiar with Aramaic. These guarded opinions 
show how difficult it is to deny the Aramaic origin of the construc- 
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tion in Mark. We may question whether its frequency in Proto-Luke 
(about 13 times) is without significance. 

The Use of the Aorist to render the Semitic Perfect—Moulton, 
i. 134 f.; Howard, ii. 458; Black, 93. While év cou edddxyoa in 
i. 11 may be described as a summary aorist (G. G. Findlay) or as 
an aorist expressing what has just happened (Moulton), it is more 
likely, in view of Isa. xlii. 1 (in which the Heb. stative perfect is 
rendered by the aorist in the LX X) to be a rendering of the Semitic 
perfect. Cf. Allen, St. Matt. 29. Probably also €Bdzrwca in i. 8 
(cf. Matt. iii. 11 Bamri{w) should be explained in the same way. 

Preposttions.—Moulton, 1. 61-8 ; Howard, ii. 460 f.; Black, 
83-6. The following usages may be noted. BdAémew amo (viii. 15, 
xli. 28) is effectively illustrated in the papyri; v. Comm. zm loc. The 
use of es c. acc. to form the predicate appears in Mark only in 
quotations (x. 8, xii. 10). Moulton points to a similar use of eds 
expressing direction and cites M. Aurelius vi. 42 (‘ Marcus at any 
rate will not be suspected of Semitism!’). But he allows Semitic 
influence in passages found in translation, where it has the advantage 
of being a literal rendering. éo@lew amo (jo >2x), vii. 28, may 
be explained in the same way. Here it is not a question of a quota- 
tion, and azo may either replace the partitive genitive (as in later 
Greek) or reveal Aramaic tradition shining through the narrative. 
The latter seems the more probable explanation. mvorevw ev (i. 15), 
oxavoarilomat ev (vi. 3), and épydfowar ev (xiv. 6) appear to reflect 
the influence of 2. For apds 7uds (vi. 3) v. Howard, ii. 467, and 
for karévavte (vi. 41 (D), xi. 2, xii. 41, xiii. 3) v. Howard, ii. 465; 
Black, 85. A possible reflection of Semitic idiom is suggested by 
Black in the repetition of the preposition before every noun in a 
series which it governs in iii. 8, vi. 56, xi. 1, and in D inv. 1, vi. 26, 
36, Ville 31, XIV 43. 

Conjunctions and Particles —Moulton, i. 241 ; Howard, ii. 468- 
470; Black, 57 f. The parallel use of aAAd and édv pu} in iv. 22 and 
the textual variants aAAd and €é ju} in ix. 8 may point to the Aramaic 
xbx, which is both exceptive and adversative. For x. 40 v. Moulton, 
i. 241. In viii. 12 e¢ megand? corresponds to ox in 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 

Vocabulary.—See Black’s comments on the following (most of 
which are noticed in the Comm.) : azreéyet (xiv. 41), €€9AGev (i. 28), 
euBpyrdopar (i. 43), erupwoxw (with reference to xvi. 2), @dAacoa 
(i. 16), 7rovéw (iv. 32, /Z'S, xlix. 162 f.), KopBav (vii. 11), dpos (iii. 
13), mapadidwuw (iv. 29), muoriKds (xiv. 3), mArjpwua (ii. 21), 
mroTHpiov (x. 38, /Z'S, xlix. 159), dmdyw (xiv. 21, /7'S, xlix. 163). 


MISTRANSLATIONS 


Mistranslations which can be shown to be credible supply strong 
evidence of the use of Semitic originals. Unfortunately, the experts 
often disagree, largely from uncertainty concerning the Aramaic 
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of the first century A.D. Thus Black, 8 f., rejects Torrey’s examples 
of mistranslation in vii. 3 and xiv. 3; v. Comm. He lays down the 
sound criteria that ‘the mistranslations must be at least credible ; 
and the conjectured Aramaic must be possible’, 4.4, 7. He claims 
the possibility of mistranslation in iv. 4, 22, 41, Vii. 4, Vili. 24, ix. 38, 
XIV. 3, 41, 68 (besides examples in other Gospels). See also his dis- 
cussion of iva, in iv. 12 (4.4, 153-7), where he prefers the explanation 
of the zxterpretation of an Aramaic saying rather than the hypothesis 
of mistranslation, of vi. 8 f., where a similar view is taken, and of iv. 
29, where zrapadot is rendered ‘is ready’. It seems unlikely that 
the argument from mistranslations will conflict with the inferences 
already drawn above ; they confirm the view that Aramaic originals 
lie behind the sayings of Jesus and that we must allow for the 
probability that in many narratives Mark is dependent on Aramaic 
sources or tradition. 


SUMMARY 


Whether we consider the evidence afforded by the Markan 
style and sentence forms, the several parts of speech, or the 
hypothesis of mistranslation, we are brought to the same 
result — distrust of the claim that Mark was first written in 
Aramaic, confidence that its sayings and many of its narra- 
tives stand near Semitic tradition. This is a result of first 
importance. We cannot adopt without critical scrutiny the 
principle that the presence of an Aramaic element or atmo- 
sphere in Mark’s Greek guarantees, without more ado, the 
historical character of what is recorded, for the possibility 
of mistakes and misunderstandings exists even in the higher 
waters of the stream of Gospel tradition. But we can cer- 
tainly conclude that a Gospel so deeply coloured by Semitic 
usages must, in the main, bear a high historical value. And 
we can look with increased suspicion on critical theories which 
attribute to it corruptions traced to the impact of Hellenistic 
influences. The sympathies of Mark are Gentile in their 
range, but his tradition is Jewish Christian to the core. 

If this conclusion is accepted, further inferences may be 
justified. Already the bearings of textual criticism on 
Semitisms are manifest. Can Semitisms also be significant 
in source criticism? The study of their dzstrzbution has not 
yet been seriously adventured. A tentative contribution to 
this question is made in the Note on the Construction of the 
Passion and Resurrection Narrative at the end of this volume, 
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and, to a lesser degree, in the Note on the Compilation of 
the Apocalyptic Discourse. It is natural to ask if anything 
is to be gained by applying similar methods to earlier Markan 
sections. Probably the distribution of Semitisms may add 
something to the claim that the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
and the Feeding of the Four Thousand are doublets derived 
from different sources. If we mark possible Semitisms in the 
former by asterisks, the result is as follows: vi. 35*, 36, 37*, 
38, 30%, 40", 41, 42, 43°", 44° it in the latter. vil ts Me), 
2, 3*, 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9. This is a very rough test, but its further 
development may show that vi. 35-44 has a Semitic basis and 
that viii. 1-9 is non-Semitic. If the results are less striking 
in other parts of i-xii, this may be because so much in these 
chapters rests on Aramaic tradition. 


VII 


THE MARKAN SOURCES 


HE success which has followed the attempt to determine 

the sources used by Matthew and Luke naturally en- 
couraged the hope that Mark’s sources could also be traced. 
That Mark did use earlier sources is suggested by the presence 
of doublets in his Gospel, the account of the Feeding of the 
Four Thousand and its sequel (viii. 1-26) as compared with 
the story of the Five Thousand and the events which followed 
(vi. 30-vii. 37), the presence of ‘ extracts’ from a sayings- 
source (e.g. iv. 21-5, vill. 34-ix. 1, and ix. 42-50), the peculiar 
character of the Apocalyptic Discourse in xiii, the signs of 
strata in the Passion Narrative, and the absence of a parallel 
to vi. 45-viii. 26in Luke. To determine the sources is another 
matter. In the later Gospels we can compare Matt. with 
Luke, but we can compare sections of Mark only with other 
sections in the same Gospel and consider the use the later 
Synoptists have made of them. In the main the investigation 
has taken the form of attempts to recover an earlier draft, the 
Ur-Markus, or Original Mark, largely with negative results. 
But the inquiry has in no way proved barren. If we cannot 
recover Proto-Mark, we may learn much from the Gospel 
itself about the tradition as Mark found it; and, if this hope 
is realized, the results will be far more valuable than the 
recovery of what could only be a hypothetical draft. 

Some account of the many forms of the Ur-Markus 
Hypothesis must be given first. It would not be profitable 
to discuss all its protean forms, especially those in which the 
suggested original is longer than our canonical Mark," and 
since selection is necessary, we cannot do better than consider 
the views of H. von Soden, E. Wendling, and W. Bussmann. 
In addition to these theories some account must also be given 
of Redaction and Compilation Hypotheses. 

1 Moffatt, Introduction, 192, mentions Ewald, Weisse, Schenkel, and 
Réville. 
67 
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THE UR-MARKUS HYPOTHESIS 


HI. von Soden 


The views of von Soden are set out in his Dze wichtigsten 
Fragen im Leben Jesu, 1907, and are discussed by C. S. 
Patton in his Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (1915). The 
principles by which the Ur-Markus is recovered are mainly 
matters of subject-matter and style. Thus, two kinds of 
narrative are distinguished: the first, and the earliest, con- 
sists of narratives in which attention is concentrated upon 
the words of Jesus ; the second, in which interest is taken in the 
events themselves. Mark ii. I-iili. 6 is an example of the 
former; iv. 35-v. 43 of the latter. The Kerustiicke are: i. 4-11, 
16-20, 21-39; ii. I-iii. 6; iii. 13-19, 20-35; iv. 1-8, 26-32; vi. 1-16; 
vii. 24-30 (?); Vill. 27-ix. 1; 1X. 33-40; X. 13-31; XIl. 13-44; xili. 
1-6, 28-37. These passages, it is held, belong to the original 
Petrine tradition and Mark has interwoven other material into 
them. The stories are strikingly fresh and colourful; every- 
thing breathes the odour of Palestine; theological motifs are 
wanting; the figure of Jesus is virile and human. 

It will be seen that von Soden’s distinction between narra- 
tives concerned with the words of Jesus and others in which 
the interest is centred in events, anticipates the work of the 
Form Critics, and of Dibelius in particular. He also makes 
acute observations about individual narratives. Thus, he 
distinguishes vii. 32-7 and viii. 22-6 from ii. I-12 and iii. 1-6. 
In the former the healing is the main interest; in the latter 
the real theme is not the miracle, but forgiveness and the law 
of the Sabbath. But his attempt to recover an earlier edition 
of Mark must be held to fail. Many of the more broadly 
depicted narratives have as much right to be regarded as 
Petrine as the favoured Kernsticke. For example, vii. 32-7 
and viii. 22-6, mentioned above, are more primitive than the 
stories of ii. I-i1i. 6, which, by concentration on a theme, have 
attained their present form by a process of attrition. Thus, 
by the adoption of different principles of selection a totally 
different Ur-Markus could be posited. In short, the method 
adopted is highly subjective. Moreover, the manifest unity 
of the Markan style constitutes a formidable objection to all 
forms of the Ur-Markus Hypothesis. 
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E. Wendling 


Wendling’s hypothesis is elaborated in his Ur-Markus - 
(1905) and more fully in his Dze Entstehung des Markusevan- 
geliums (1908), and is discussed by Patton, op. czt. 77-87; 
Moffatt, /xtroduction, 227 f.; N. P. Williams, Oxford Studies, 
389-421; and Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Marc, xlv f. 
Three stages are distinguished in the formation of the Gospel, 
M', M?, and M3. The primitive draft resembles that pre- 
supposed by von Soden, but the method by which the stages 
are delimited is somewhat different. Two strands are dis- 
tinguished in chapter iv, namely I-9 + 26-33 and 10-25. The 
latter is redactional and by comparison with it other passages, 
e.g. iil. 22-30, are also held to be insertions. In all, two 
separate blocks of later elements are isolated, and in this way 
the threefold structure is exposed. M! is the work of an 
historian, M? of a poet, M3 of a theologian. The thesis is 
brilliantly maintained and is supported by linguistic and 
doctrinal arguments. The support of Wrede’s theory of ‘ the 
Messianic Secret’ is enlisted and the doctrinal motives are 
held to be operative in the process of compilation. Neverthe- 
less, the hypothesis evokes admiration rather than conviction. 
Less perhaps than in the case of von Soden’s analysis, but 
just as certainly, assumptions and subjective considerations 
supply a thin and unsubstantial mortar for an edifice unable 
to withstand the winds of criticism. Particularly vulnerable 
is the distinction between the historian, the poet, and the 
theologian. ‘ Might not the same man’, asks Stanton, The 
Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 177, ‘ have a little in 
him of all three?’ The most characteristic Pauline ideas are 
wanting in the supposed work of ‘ the theologian’, and the 
distinctive Markan style and the Evangelist’s favourite words 
and phrases appear with perplexing impartiality in M?; M?, 
and M3. Finally we are left to account for the order of the 
Gospel, which, if less precise than older commentators sup- 
posed, is strange in a building of different stones, different 
colours, and different styles of architecture.! 

Wendling’s hypothesis might be treated under the heading 


1 For the contents of M!, M2, and by Moffatt, of. czt. 227, or the analysis 
M3 see the convenient summary given _ of Williams, of. czt. 390-7. 
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of Redactional Hypotheses, but since M!, or M!+ M?, con- 
stitutes an ‘original Mark’, it is best classified along with von 
Soden’s theory. The same also may be said of W. Bussmann’s 
even more elaborate hypothesis, to which we now turn. 


W. Bussmann 


Mention has already been made of Bussmann’s Synop- 
tische Studien, which appeared in three parts during the 
years 1925 to 1931. Little has been said of this work in Great 
Britain (cf. Manson, S/, 20 f., and two reviews by the present 
writer, H/, xxix. 757-60, xxx. 378-80), but on the continent 
it has been received with considerable favour (cf. the observa- 
tions of Otto, KGSM, 83-5; Schniewind, 72R, 1930, pp. 
137f.). The first part of this considerable volume entitled Zur 
Geschichtsquelle concerns us here. In general it is a ‘ three 
stage hypothesis ’, like Wendling’s, but supported by different 
methods and arguments. The earliest stage, represented by 
the symbol G, is Mark as it was known to Luke, the second 
_ stage B is G expanded by a Galilean redactor, used as a source 
by Matthew; the final form E is B as it emerged from the 
hands of a Roman editor, in short, the canonical Mark. 

In substance, the hypothesis is not new. In this country 
similar suggestions were put forward independently in IgII 
by N. P. Williams and W. W. Holdsworth. In rejecting 
Wendling’s views, N. P. Williams! suggested that Mark was 
current in at least three recensions during the period A.D. 
7o-100. (1) The original form which lacked both vi. 45- 
vill. 26 and xiii; (2) a form without vi. 45-viii. 26 used by 
Luke; (3) the canonical Mark used by Matthew. Holds- 
worth’s hypothesis ? embodies suggestions made earlier by 
A. Wright,3 and is even nearer to Bussmann’s theory. Thus, 
he distinguishes (1) an early Palestinian edition, used by 
Luke, which lacked vi. 45-viii. 26; (2) a second edition for 
Jews of the Dispersion used by Matthew; (3) Mark in its 
present form, prepared by the Evangelist for the Gentile 
Church at Rome, which included smaller additions wanting 
in Matt. and Luke. 


t Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 3 Synopsis, p. lviii, The Gospel of 
Problem, 389-421. St. Luke, 83. 
2 The Christ of the Gospels, 59-73. 
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Bussmann’s principal argument is his rejection of the 
explanation advanced by P. Feine,t H. J. Holtzmann,? and 
others, that Luke’s fear of doublets accounts for his omission 
of large parts of Mark. Bussmann argues that Luke has 
most doublets of all the Synoptists 3 and that the absence 
from Luke of considerable parts of Mark is due to the fact 
that they were not present in the form of Mark which he 
used. Similarly, the many smaller additional statements, 
wanting in Luke and Matt., such as personal names, numbers, 
Aramaic words, explanatory comments, Latin words, local 
and temporal statements, cannot have stood in the B form 
used by Matt., but must have been added in E by Mark.s 

For several reasons Bussmann’s case is unconvincing. 
(1) The presence of many doublets in Luke is due to the 
Evangelist’s use of several sources, Mark, Q, L, and the 
Birth Stories, and in no way excludes the possibility that 
he might omit Markan stories and smaller details because he 
had parallels in other sources. (2) Fear of doublets is by no 
means the only reason which critics have suggested for Luke’s 
omission of Markan passages. For example, Hawkins © 
suggests, as causes which account for the absence of vi. 45- 
viii. 26 from Luke, (a) the desire to avoid miracles achieved 
by material means (vii. 32-7, viii. 22-6), (6) the wish to prevent 
undue repetition, (¢) a tendency to omit anti-Pharisaic con- 
troversy (vii. 1-23), and (@) the intention to ‘spare the 
Twelve’. (3) The improbability that the many vivid details 
in Mark, names, numbers, and the like, are redactional. One 
has only to read the text of Bussmann’s G to be convinced 
that it is an artificial construction which never existed in fact. 
(4) The possibility (or probability) that Luke used Mark, 
not as his principal source, but as a supplementary source, 
supplies the simplest explanation of the want of so much of 
Mark in Luke. 

The last point is especially important. It has been too 
little recognized that Bussmann’s hypothesis and the Proto- 


1 Kinlettung in das NT, 1913, Pp 


138, where Feine expressly says, Du- 
pletten vermeidet er fast durchgdngig. 


2 Die Synoptiker3, 1901, p. 19: 
Wiederholungen geht Le grundsatzlich 


aus dem Wege, ohne ste darum, bet 


der Doppelheit seiner Quellen, ganz 


vermetden zu kdnnen. 

3 I hat die meisten Dupletten von 
allen Synoptikern, soweit ist er von 
Duplettenfurcht entfernt, op. cit. 57. 

4 Op. cit. 105. 

5 Op. cit. 100 f. 

6 Oxford Studies, 66-74. 
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Luke hypothesis are independent, and mutually exclusive, 
attempts to explain the same Synoptic data.t It may be 
argued that the latter is the sounder explanation, and, in this 
case, Bussmann’s hypothesis receives its deathblow; but, 
even apart from this contention, the points made above are 
sufficient to show that it is unsound. If further refutation is 
called for, it is supplied by the fact that however Mark is 
subdivided, its sundered parts have linguistic homogeneity, 
and by the probability that the minor agreements of Matt. 
and Luke against Mark are very often cases of textual 
assimilation? 


REDACTION HYPOTHESES 


Ur-Markus hypotheses might with reason be included 
under the present heading, but inasmuch as their aim is to 
recover an earlier form of Mark, they differ from hypotheses 
which, to a greater or less degree, accept our Mark as the 
Gospel which the Evangelist wrote, but seek to distinguish 
in it later redactional elements, 


J. Weiss 


The views of J. Weiss in Das dlteste Evangelium (1903) 
might be included under either class. He doubts whether 
Mark as we now know it was read by Matt. and Luke and 
frequently assigns passages to a redactor (Bearbezter). His 
view therefore is a form of the Ur-Markus hypothesis 3; but 
he expressly observes that, in his view, the redactor has not 
altered the total form (Gesamtaufriss) of the original work, 


and his main interest is in the different kinds of material 
Mark used. 


J. C. Hawkins 


Hawkins in Horae Synopticae*, 152, rejects the idea of an 
Ur-Markus and claims that Mark as it stands is the source 
used by Matt. and Luke, but adds the comment, ‘ Almost ; 


but not quite’. He sees an editor’s hand in i. 1 (‘ Jesus 
Christ ’), ix. 41 (‘ Christ’s’); probably in the insertion of 

1 This point is made in my Forma- 3 He refers with approval (op. c#z. 
tion of the Gospel Tradition, 200. 4) to the views of C. Weizsacker in 


2 Streeter, Zhe Hour Gospels, 295- Untersuchungen tiber die evangelische 
ay ii Geschichte (1864). 
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“the gospel’ and ‘ persecutions’ in viii. 35 and x. 29 ie 
perhaps also in the reference to ‘the Jews’ in vii. 3; and 
again in the numerals 200 and 300 in vi. 37 and xiv. 5; and 
possibly in 2000 in v 13 and the disagreement of the witnesses 
in XIv. 56, 59. 


V. H. Stanton 


Stanton’s list of editorial expansions is fuller. Cf. The 
Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 142-5, 156-69. His list 
of smaller differences includes : the use of ‘ gospel ’ absolutely 
ini. 1,1. 14 f., vili. 35, x. 29; ‘the carpenter ’in vi. 3; the 
reference to anointing with oil in vi. 13; the saying ‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man’ in ii. 27; the saying on being 
servant of all in ix. 35; the phrase ‘ for all the Gentiles’ in 
xi. 17; the temporal statements in iv. 35 f.; the words ‘ He 
would not that any man should know it’ and ‘ for he taught 
iis disciples in 1x:, 30, 31a ;) “twice” in xiv. 30; 72; “and 
perhaps ‘in the days of Abiathar the high priest’ in ii. 26 
and the reference to ‘ scribes’ in ix. 14. He further suggests 
that the form of Mark known to Luke lacked iii. 22-30, iv. 
13b, 24b, 26-34, vi. 45-vil. 23, vill. I-10, 14, 16-21, 1x. 41-50, 
X. 2-12, xi. I11b-14, 19-25, xiii. 10, 34-7, and xiv. 3-9. 

These are large concessions on the part of a scholar who 
rejects the hypotheses of von Soden and Wendling In general 
one may say that there can be no objection in principle to 
redaction hypotheses. But, where textual questions do not 
arise, the detection of later elements necessarily becomes con- 
jectural, and when carried beyond a certain point, redaction 
hypotheses become indistinguishable from Ur-Markus theo- 
ries, and are then open to all the objections and criticisms 
to which the latter are exposed.! 


COMPILATION HYPOTHESES 


Compilation hypotheses attempt to show how the Evan- 
gelist has used written sources in the construction of the 
Gospel. They differ from redaction hypotheses in that the 


1 Bacon’s views in The Beginnings who has left a doctrinal stamp upon 
of Gospel Story (1909) amount to a primitive Christian tradition much of 
compilation hypothesis since the re- which is ultimately Petrine. 
dactor is the Evangelist, a Paulinist 
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Redactor and the Evangelist are one and the same person. 
The interest centres, not in the fate of the Gospel after it was 
written, but in the process by which it was put together. The 
most notable examples in recent times are the views put 
forward by Ed. Meyer, A. T. Cadoux, and J. M. C. Crum. 


Ed. Meyer 


In Ursprung und Anfinge des Christentums, i-iii (1921- 
1923), Meyer draws attention to the very frequent references 
to the disciples in Mark, in the phrase ‘ His disciples’, and 
side by side with these, but distinct from them, the allusions 
to ‘the TWelve” in iil. (£4), 16(?),) av: TO; wiley is 35cm ag 
xi. II, xiv. 10, 17, 20, 43. He suggests that Mark has used 
two main sources: a ‘ disciple-source’, which embodies a 
uniform tradition and contains many Petrine narratives, 
and a ‘ Twelve-source ’, not of Petrine origin, and used in the 
sections in which the Twelve are expressly mentioned, 
namely, iii. 15-19, iv. 1Ob-12, vi. 7-13 (30), ix. 33-50, x. 32b- 
45, xiv. 1 f., 10 f., 17-24, and to which Luke ix. 52-5 belongs. 
Mark has also used a special source in xiii and parallel 
accounts of the same tradition in vi. 30-vii. 37 and viii. 1-26. 
The most doubtful part of this hypothesis is the ‘ Twelve- 
source’. The allusions to the Twelve in Mark are peculiar 
and raise a difficult historical problem. Several of the 
narratives in which they are mentioned appear to be ‘ Markan 
constructions ’1 rather than units of pre-Markan tradition, 
and there is no reason to trace them to a documentary source. 
It is difficult to agree with C. H. Turner? in the view that 
from Caesarea Philippi onwards ‘ the disciples’ are practi- 
cally identical with ‘the Twelve’. There is greater reason to 
think that, at the time when Mark wrote, the term was 


1 See later, pp. 82-5. 

2 JTS, xxviii. 22-30. Referring to 
the words ‘ And he called the Twelve ’ 
(ix. 35), Turner asks if it is reasonable 
to think that one set of persons had 


pilation of genuine fragments. Again, 
‘in the house’ (x. Io) suggests a 
limited number, but not necessarily 
twelve. And can we base much on 
tradition connected with the legend 


been discussing who was greatest (ix. 
33 f.) and that the moral was pointed 
to a different set. This argument has 
force if ix. 33-7 is an original unit of 
tradition, but not if, as many com- 
mentators think, it is an artificial com- 


of the fig tree (xi. 11)? Certainly in 
x. 32 and xiv. 17 the Twelve are in 
question, but it is still a large assump- 
tion that when Mark says ‘ His dis- 
ciples’ or ‘ the Twelve’, he means the 
same. thing, 
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somewhat of an archaism, since after the Galilean Mission 
(vi. 7-13) the Twelve were merged into the general body of 
the disciples. The sporadic use of the term in Mark is some 
confirmation of this view, as well as the fact that, with the 
exception of the incident narrated in xiv. 12-16 (17), the 
Twelve never again fulfil distinctive functions comparable 
to those described in iii. 13-19 and vi. 7-13. 


A. 7. Cadoux 


Compilation hypotheses are always exposed to the danger 
of over-running the evidence. The suggestions offered may 
be valid, but so also may other suggestions. This criticism 
applies to Meyer’s ‘ Twelve-source’, and it applies also to 
A. T. Cadoux’ more elaborate hypothesis. In his learned 
discussion in The Sources of the Second Gospel (1935) Dr. 
Cadoux suggests that the Evangelist has used three sources : 
a Palestinian Gospel, which he calls A, written in Aramaic 
about A.D. 40, perhaps under the authority of Peter; a 
Gospel of the Dispersion B, written by Mark about A.D. 67 
in Alexandria, less Petrine but with a pro-Jewish bent; a 
Gentile Gospel C, written about A.D. 50 for the work of St. 
Paul among the Gentiles. The hypothesis is held to account 
for the many inconsequences, discrepancies, and harsh col- 
locations in Mark. It is offered also as explaining the many 
repetitions and variant traditions in the Gospel : e.g. the three 
descriptions of Judas in xiv. 10, 20, and 43; the names of the 
women at the Tomb in xv. 40 and 47; the use of ‘ Joses’ in 
xv. 40, 47 and of ‘ Joseph’ in xv. 43, 45; the three accounts 
of opinions concerning Jesus in vi. 14, 16, and viit. 28; three 
strands of material in iv; the two feeding stories in vi. 35-44 
and viii. 1-9; and the three prophecies of the Passion in viii. 
31, ix. 31, and x. 33 f. Many other points are assembled in 
valuable Notes as well as linguistic and doctrinal arguments. 
For all who appreciate the importance of studying the pre- 
Markan tradition the value of Dr. Cadoux’ work is very 
great, but his hypothesis is carried to a point where it becomes 
excessively conjectural. To mention only two examples: can 
one feel any confidence in assigning the three sayings at the 
Supper to different sources, xiv. 22 to A, 24 to B, and 25 to GS 
and in attributing xvi. 2a and 8b to A, the rest of xvi. 1-8 
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to B, and the Eusebian text of Matt. xxviii. 18-20 to C? 
The linguistic arguments also are far from conclusive.! The 
real value of the discussion is that it reveals the great variety 
of the oral tradition as the Evangelist found it, and it is to 
this situation, rather than to very hypothetical written sources, 
that attention should be directed. 


f. M,C. Crum 


Precisely the same conclusion is suggested by a study of 
Canon Crum’s stimulating work, St. Mark’s Gospel: Two 
Stages of its Making (1936). Here two strata are dis- 
tinguished: Mark I, a Gospel story which might have been 
told by a man who grew up in close contact with Peter from 
A.D. 30 to 60; and Mark II, a second writing which works 
over and amplifies Mark I, written about A.D. 65, reflecting 
a later Christology, using the language of the Septuagint, 
and drawing upon a document closely related to‘Q’. Many 
valuable comments bring home to the mind that Mark is not 
simply an account of Peter’s memoirs, and that behind the 
Gospel lies the experience of a living Church. This twofold 
tradition may have been reduced to writing, but we cannot 
hope to recover the sources with precision, and probability 


favours the conjecture that they were many and comparatively 
brief. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study of the hypotheses which have been examined 
is barren if it ends with purely negative results. We may feel 
compelled to reject all known forms of the Ur-Markus Hypo- 
thesis, but there is something unseemly in an investigation 
which ends with Reqguzescat Urmarcus.2» The same also may 
be said of the rejection of redactional and compilation hypo- 
theses. There is no failure in Synoptic criticism, for, if we 
reject a particular suggestion worked out with great learning 


t In a review (Alethodist Recorder, also Turner, /7\S, xxvi. 346: ‘One 
Dec. 12th, 1935) W. F. Howard points more nail has been driven into the 
out that the alleged Semitisms claimed coffin of that old acquaintance of our 
by specialists are distributed inthe sug- youth, Ur-Marcus. He did enough 
gested documents as follows: A 43, harm in his time, but he is dead and 
B 67, C 46. gone: let no attempts be made to 

2 Cf. Williams, of. czt. 421. See  disinter his skeleton.’ 
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and ability, we are compelled to reconsider the evidence on 
which it is based and seek a better explanation, knowing 
that a later critic may light upon a hypothesis sounder and 
more comprehensive still. 

The only source for which a fairly general support can be 
claimed is the Markan sayings-collection, and on this ques- 
tion there are differences of opinion regarding its nature, 
identity, and unity.'/ The importance of the hypotheses 
which have been reviewed is their common assumption that 
the Evangelist has used several sources. This view remains 
highly probable even if the sources are not the literary entities 
described by Wendling, Bussmann, Meyer, and their suc- 
cessors. It is necessary, therefore, to study the Markan 
material afresh; to see what different types of tradition it 
includes; to consider their character, topical or otherwise ; 
and to ask to what extent the narratives, or groups of narra- 
tives, consist of historical reminiscences, and to what degree 
they have been influenced by current catechetical and doc- 
trinal interests. These questions will be considered in the 
following sections. 


I! See later, pp. 87 f. 


ST. MARK 


VIII 


THE MARKAN MATERIAL 


HE material contained in Mark is of different kinds. 

The distinction between narratives and sayings, while 
primary, is not sufficient to cover the variety of the material, 
and a more detailed description must be attempted. 


I. PRONOUNCEMENT-STORIES 


These are the short narratives in which everything is sub- 
ordinated to the desire to give a saying of Jesus which was 
of interest and importance to the earliest Christian com- 
munities. They belong to the type which Bultmann has 
described as Apothegms and Dibelius as Paradigms. It is 
in the isolating and description of this kind of narrative that 
Form Criticism has achieved its greatest success, but it is not 
wise to limit the formative influences to which they owe their 
peculiar character to preaching or to discussions within the 
community or to describe the type too narrowly. A pro- 
nouncement-story gains its form at a certain stage in its 
evolution, but there may also be narratives which have not 
yet reached this stage or have been modified in various ways. 
The distinctive feature of these stories is that they are popular 
in origin rather than personal narratives communicated by 
an eyewitness. To this type some twenty Markan narratives 
appear to belong. 

The list is as follows !: 


I. ii. 5-10a. On Forgiveness. FI. 
2. ii. 16f. On Eating with Taxgatherers and Sinners. 13. 
3. li. 18-20. On Fasting. 14. 
4. il. 23-6. On the Sabbath (Cornfields). 16. 
Be. Ali 1-6; On the Sabbath (Man with the Withered 18. 
Hand). 
6. ili, 22-6. On Collusion with Satan. 22, 
7. il. 31-5. Onthe True Kindred of Jesus. 24. 


1 The numbers on the right are the section numbers in the Comm. 
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8. vii. 1-8. On the Washing of Hands. 44. 

9. Vil. 9-13. On Qorban. 45. 
to. ix. 38f. On Helpers who are not Disciples. 60. 
DPX), 1-9. On Adultery. 62. 
12. x. 13-16. On Children. 63. 
13. Xl. 27-33. On Authority. 75. 
14. Xli. 13-17. On Tribute to Caesar. ve 
15. xii. 18-27. On the Resurrection. 78. 
16. xii. 28-34. On the First Commandment. 79. 
17. xii. 35-7. On David’s Son. 80. 
18. xii. 41-4. On Almsgiving. 82. 
eon -xill. 1 f. On the Destruction of the Temple. 83. 


Possibly other narratives ought to be included in this list : 
(64) On Eternal Life, (65) On Riches, (66) On Rewards. But, 
on the whole, it is probable that these narratives are classified 
better as stories about Jesus which, at the time when Mark 
wrote, had not yet gained the rounded form of pronounce- 
ment-stories. 

It is characteristic of these stories that most of them fall 
into groups arranged topically. This is true of the first five 
stories in ii. I-iii, 6 and the five (13-17) in xi. 27-xil. 37; and 
again in6and 7, 8and9, and 11 and12. No. 10 is embedded 
in a group of sayings in ix. 37-50; 18 follows the sayings on 
devouring widows’ houses in xii. 40, and 19 stands at the 
beginning of the Apocalyptic Discourse in xiii. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to infer that the arrangement of these stories 
reflects catechetical interests. 


2. MIRACLE-STORIES 


Miracle-stories are those in which the main interest is the 
account of the miracle itself. Such stories normally have a 
threefold form in which the circumstances, the wonder itself, 
and the effect produced are successively described. A form 
of this kind is the natural manner in which miracles are re- 
corded, but it will be found that many of the Markan narra- 
tives contain fuller details than is usual in the so-called ‘ form ’ 
and which have reached the Evangelist along more personal 
channels. Even so, these narratives differ from other stories 
about Jesus in their content and their disposal in the Gospel. 
Seventeen of these narratives may be listed : 
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rs 1, 23-8; The Demoniac at Capernaum. 6. 
2. 1.~29-31. The Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother. 7. 
Bn S32-4. Healings in the Evening. 8. 
AN +1, 740-5: The Cure of a Leper. 10. 
5. ii. 1-4, 1ob-12. The Paralytic at Capernaum. Id; 
6. lv. 35-41. The Storm on the Lake. 323 
We Vs 1=20. The Gerasene Demoniac. 32. 
8. v. 21-4, 35-43. The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. 34. 
Oh ¥125-34. The Woman with the Issue of Blood. 28s 

Io. Vl. 35-44. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 4I. 

II. Vi. 45-52. The Walking on the Water. 42. 

12: Vil, 2313-97. The Cure of the Deaf Mute. 48. 

13. Vill. I-Io. The Feeding of the Four Thousand. 49. 

14. Vill. 22-6. The Cure of the Blind Man at Bethsaida. 52. 

15) ese, The Cure of the Epileptic Lad. ye 

16. xX. 46-52. The Cure of the Blind Man at Jericho. 70. 

17. Xi. 12-14, 20-2. The Cursing of the Fig Tree. 72 


As in the pronouncement-stories the grouping of several 
of these narratives is noteworthy, but with the important 
difference that the stories in the groups are linked together 
by geographical and temporal statements. This is the case 
in i. 23-34 (Nos. 1-3) and iv. 35-v. 43 (Nos. 6-9). Apart from 
a few exceptions (4, 13, 15) the stories are connected with 
definite localities mentioned within the narrative or its 
immediate context. Vivid details, many of which are peculiar 
to Mark, set these narratives in striking contrast to the bare 
undated narratives in the earlier list, and suggest that for 
these incidents Mark had information at his command more 
direct than the common oral tradition of the Church. 


3. STORIES ABOUT JESUS 


Like the miracle-stories, but differing from them in 
subject-matter, are other stories vivid and colourful in char- 
acter, but with no distinctive form. Of these narratives Form 
Criticism can give no useful account, for terms like ‘ legends’ 
and ‘myths’ are characterizations which beg the question 
in advance. The value of the narratives can be judged only 
in accordance with the ordinary principles of historical 
criticism. Mark appears to have received these stories as 
existing units of tradition. In this respect they differ from 
narratives which he appears to have constructed on the basis 
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of tradition, even when we allow for the fact that in the 
former he has introduced editorial modifications. Some 
twenty-nine narratives of the kind can be distinguished, 
twelve of which belong to the Passion Narrative. 

The list is as follows: 


me hs 18: John the Baptist. : 
2. i. 9-11. The Baptism of Jesus. 2. 
3 1.412f. The Temptation. 2. 
4. 1, 16-20. The Call of the First Disciples. 6: 
5. 1. 35-9. The Departure to a Lonely Place. 9. 
6. ii. 13f. The Call of Levi. 12. 
7. vi. 1-6a. The Rejection at Nazareth. 36. 
8. vii. 24-30. The Syro-Phoenician Woman. 47. 
g. villi. 11-13. The Demand for a Sign. 50. 
10. vill. 27-33. The Confession of Peter. 53: 
Et, (1x. 2-8. The Transfiguration. 55. 
12. x. 17-22. The Rich Man’s Question. 64. 
13. x. 23-7. The Conversation on Riches. 65. 
14. x. 28-31. The Question of Rewards. 66. 
15. x. 35-40. The Request of James and John. 68. 
16. xi. 1-11. The Entry into Jerusalem. 71. 
17. Xi. 15-19. The Cleansing of the Temple. hee 
78. XIV. 3-9. The Anointing. 92. 
Ig. Xlv. 12-16. The Preparations for the Supper. 94. 
20. Xiv. 22-5. The Last Supper. 96. 
21. xiv. 32-42. Gethsemane. 08. 
22. Xiv. 43-52. The Arrest. 99. 
23. xiv. 53-65. The Trial before the Priests. I0o. 
24. xiv. 66-72. The Denial. Iol. 
25. xv. 1-15. The Trial before Pilate. 102. 
26. xv. 16-20. The Mockery by the Soldiers. 103. 
24. xv, 21-41. The Crucifixion. 104. 
28. xv. 42-7. The Burial. 105. 
29. xvi. 1-8. The Visit to the Tomb. : 106. 


The account of the Death of John (vi. 17-29) is of the same 
type, but its subject is not Jesus. The Passion stories stand 
in close relation to one another and are discussed separately 
in Note J. 

Most of the stories listed above are self-contained narra- 
tives. The Departure to a Lonely Place is an exception and 
is connected closely with the three miracle-stories in i. 21-39. 
The Conversation on Riches (13) and the Question of Rewards 
(14) are pendants to the Rich Man’s Question (12) in the 
series x. 17-31. The rest are complete in themselves. 
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It is natural to suppose that these picturesque stories were 
known to Mark through personal informants, Peter and 
others. Not all the stories are Petrine, for some of them can 
have been known to the Evangelist from primitive Christian 
tradition, notably Nos. 1-3, and others describe incidents 
when Peter was not present, e.g. Nos. 8, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, and 
29. There is, however, good reason to trace to his testimony 
the Call of the First Disciples, the Departure to a Lonely 
Place, the Call of Levi, the Rejection at Nazareth, the Con- 
fession of Peter, the Transfiguration, the Rich Man’s Ques- 
tion (and the two narratives attached to it), the Request of 
James and John, the Entry, the Cleansing, the Anointing, 
Gethsemane, the Arrest, and the Denial. Mark also may be 
indebted to Peter’s reminiscences for many of the miracle- 
stories, and for some of the traditions in the narratives the 
Evangelist himself appears to have constructed. All these 
possibilities call for close consideration in the introductory 
notes to the several narratives. All that is claimed here is 
that the form and general character of the miracle-stories 
and the stories about Jesus are in harmony with the Papias 
tradition. 


4. MARKAN CONSTRUCTIONS 


In addition to the narratives listed above there are others 
which lack the vivid characteristics of these stories and appear 
to have been constructed by Mark himself (or a predecessor) 
from current fragmentary tradition. At the time when Mark 
wrote they did not exist as self-contained narratives, traceable 
directly or indirectly to informants. The tradition they con- 
tain is gzvem, but the narratives are constructed. Some of 
them are little more than records of sayings or conversations 
with a brief narrative introduction. In this respect they 
resemble the Greek Chriae described by Dibelius, 152-64, 
which consist of ‘ the reproduction of a sharp pointed saying 
of general significance, originating in a definite person and 
arising out of a definite situation’, but, unlike the Chrzae, 
they record, not wise or witty maxims, but sayings with a 
narrative interest and a religious purpose. These narratives 
include the following : 
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I. ili, 13-19a. The Appointment of the Twelve. 20. 
2. iil. 19b-21, The Fears of the Family of Jesus. 2: 
3. iv. 10-12. The Purpose of Parables. 26. 
4. vi. 6b-13. The Mission Charge to the Twelve. B75 
5. vi. 14-16. Herod’s Fears. 38. 
6. vi. 30-4. The Return of the Twelve. 40. 
7. vi. 53-6. The Landing at Gennesaret. ase 
8. vili. 14-21. The Mystery of the Loaves. cut 
g. 1x. 9-13. The Descent from the Mount. 56. 
10. ix. 30-2. The Second Prophecy of the Passion. 58. 
iis, 1X.-33-7 True Greatness. 59. 
12, xX. 32-4. The Third Prophecy of the Passion. 67. 
13. x. 41-5. The Rebuke of the Ten. 69. 
FAS, Miz f. The Question of the Four Disciples. 84. 
mer exiviniif: The Priests’ Plot. gl. 
16. xiv. 10 f. The Treachery of Judas. 93. 
17. Xlv. 17-21. The Prophecy of the Betrayal. 95. 
18. xiv. 27-31. The Prophecy of the Denial. 97. 


The bounds between these narratives and the previous 
group cannot be precisely drawn. In the broader sense of 
the term, all are stories about Jesus, and perhaps Nos. 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, and 7 differ from the rest only in being based less directly 
upon testimony. There is, however, a certain degree of 
artificiality in the construction of these narratives, as if Mark 
lacked fuller information. The Appointment of the Twelve, 
for example, refers vaguely to ‘the mountain’ (or ‘hill 
country’), and relates only that Jesus chose and appointed 
twelve to be with Him and to be sent forth as heralds and 
exorcists. Even if we do not accept Ed. Meyer’s theory, that 
in this story two separate accounts have been fused (v. Comm.), 
there is sufficient evidence to suggest that fragmentary tradi- 
tions have been combined. The story of the Fears of the 
Family of Jesus is told in common Markan phrases and only 
records that the relatives of Jesus went out to apprehend Him 
in the belief that He was beside Himself. Similarly, the 
account of the Mission is told in familiar words and gains 
its vividness mainly from the Mission Charge. The narrative 
of Herod’s Fears relates only popular impressions and the 
conviction of the tetrarch that the ministry of Jesus is the 
story of the Baptist all over again. The Return of the Twelve 
has no details which suggest a special tradition, and the 
Landing at Gennesaret has the appearance of a concluding 
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summary. The Mystery of the Loaves mentions a well- 
remembered occasion when a failure to provision the boat 
prompted the warning against the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of Herod, and is followed by a severe rebuke which 
appears to have the readers in mind as much as the disciples 
and a distinction between two instances of miraculous feeding 
which it is difficult to accept as historical. The Priests’ Plot 
merely mentions a negative decision and the Treachery of 
Judas little more than the fell purpose of the betrayer. 

In the remaining stories brief references to the appropriate 
circumstances introduce sayings. The difficult saying on 
parables is spoken when Jesus is alone and the Twelve ask 
about the parables. The conversation about Elijah takes 
place ‘ as they were coming down from the mountain’ and 
is accompanied by a characteristically Markan charge to 
maintain silence. Preceded by a summary reference to a 
journey through Galilee, the Second Prophecy of the Passion 
is introduced by the simple caption, ‘ For he taught his 
disciples and said unto them’. In like manner the Third 
Prophecy follows a descriptive passage about the journey to 
Jerusalem and is preceded by the words, ‘ And he took again 
the Twelve and began to tell them the things that were to 
happen unto him’. The narrative about True Greatness 
consists of three sayings, each introduced by a brief reference 
to the circumstances, the third of which appears to be 
violently annexed from the sayings-collection drawn upon 
in ix. 37-50. Finally, the barest narrative elements are found 
in the Rebuke to the Ten, the Prophecy of the Betrayal, and 
the Prophecy of the Denial. 

It cannot escape notice that no less than seven of these 
Markan constructions (Nos. I, 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 13) have to do 
with the Twelve, a fact which coheres with other indications 
that in Mark the tradition concerning them has become a 
somewhat distant memory. Cf. the note on iii. 13-19a and 
Note B. 

It would be a hasty generalization to conclude that these 
narratives necessarily stand on a lower historical level than 
the rest of the Markan tradition. On any intelligent under- 
standing of the Papias tradition it must be recognized that 
Mark is not limited to Petrine sources and, further, that the 
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Petrine tradition itself is not of one mould. If Mark is in- 
debted to Peter, it is to be expected that some narratives will 
stand at a short remove from his testimony, but that others 
will stand at a greater remove. Any suggestion of the pupil 
listening to his master note-book in hand is absurd; but, if 
he is dependent on memory, some memories will be faint. 
Whether any of the Markan constructions have a Petrine 
basis can neither be assumed nor ignored, but a decision, 
where it is possible, will depend on an estimate of each 
narrative in question. 


5. SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


Besides narratives, the Gospel contains a number of 
summary statements (Sammelberichte) which describe the 
activity over a period and give an outline to the course of 
events. Two of the most important of these are i. 14 f., which 
defines the opening of the public ministry and the theme of 
the preaching of Jesus, and iii. 7-12, which describes the 
external features of the ministry, the crowds, the use of the 
boat, and the many sick who sought to touch Jesus and 
the demoniacs who proclaimed Him as the Son of God. But 
in addition to these sections (4 and 19) there are other 
summary passages which introduce or conclude groups of 
narratives or are attached to individual narratives: 1. 21, 28, 
Doma seit fats 13, 1108-0, 1V. 11. 33) 4.) Viel, Ob, 7, 120t-) 30, 
Reso, Vitel te, 24.631, Ville 1210, 228,27,1x.°2,. 80, 33x 11; 
em Sty dg P20 T5110, 1200279 Kill. I; 3,-xiv. Lj-3, 12, 26, 
32, 53, xv. 1. C. H. Dodd, 47, xliii. 398 f., maintains that 
a reliable account of the early ministry is provided by com- 
bining the summary passages in i. 14 f., 21 f., 39, il. 13, iil. 
7b-19, vi. 7, 12 f., 30, and claims that, in addition to materials 
in pericopic form, Mark had an outline itself also traditional, 
to which he attempted to work with incomplete success. 
There is much to be said for this suggestion, provided it is 
recognized that many geographical and temporal statements 
belong to the narratives in which they appear. References 
to Capernaum, Dalmanutha, Caesarea Philippi, Jericho, and 
Jerusalem are cases in point. 

The use made of i. 14 f. and iii. 7-12 reveals an attempt 
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to introduce longer sections within the Gospel, but subse- 
quently this endeavour breaks down and summary statements 
merely preface groups or describe the general progress of 
events in the course of journeys, especially the journey to 
Jerusalem. 


Io. 
Il. 


12. 


nse 
14. 
15, 
16. 


17. 
18. 


Anke SH 


ii. 
i. 
ill. 
lv. 
lv. 
iv. 


iv. 


ix. 
1x. 


6. THE SAYINGS AND PARABLES 


21 f. 
yp sic 
27-9. 
2-9. 
10-12, 
13-20. 


Patches and Wineskins. 
The Sabbath. 
On the Strong Man and Blasphemy. 
The Parable of the Sower. 
The Purpose of Parables. 
An Interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower. 
A Group of Sayings: 
The Lamp. 
‘Nothing Hid.’ 
‘ Ears to Hear.’ 
‘ With what measure ye mete.’ 
‘ He that hath.’ 
The Parable of the Seed Growing Secretly. 
The Parable of the Mustard Seed. 
On Defilement. 


. A Group of Sayings : 


On Cross-bearing. 
‘ Whosoever would save his life.’ 
‘ What shall it profit a man?’ 
‘ What should aman give in exchange?’ 
‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed.’ 
‘ There be some here.’ 
A Group of Sayings : 
‘ Whosoever shall receive (little ones).’ 
‘ He that is not against us.’ 
A Cup of Water. 
On Causing Little Ones to Stumble. 
Hand, Foot, Eye. 
Salted with Fire. 
‘Salt is good.’ 
‘ Salt in yourselves.’ 
On Adultery. 
‘ Many that are first.’ 
On Prayer. 
The Parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men. 
On the Scribes. 
On Persecution. 


61. 
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1g. xill. 5-8, 24-7, Signs preceding the Parousia. 85 and 89. 
20. Xiil. 14-20, The Abomination of Desolation. 87. 
Oi. Xi, 21-3. False Christs and False Prophets. 88. 
22. xili. 28-37. On Watchfulness : go. 

28 f. The Parable of the Fig Tree. 

30. ‘ This generation.’ 

31. ‘ Heaven and earth.’ 

22s ‘ Of that day.’ 

6a. ‘ Take heed.’ 

34. The Parable of the Absent House- 

holder. 
35-7. ‘ Be vigilant.’ 


The view that for this material Mark was dependent on 
Q has been decisively refuted by Streeter, 191. Where 
Markan sayings can be compared with the parallel Q version, 
the differences are too great to be explained by the use of a 
common source. Moreover, it is not easy to explain why, 
if Mark used Q, he made so small a use of that source, while 
the existence of parallel versions of sayings in the great 
Churches of primitive Christianity is highly probable. It is 
in every way likely that Mark drew upon a collection of 
sayings in the Church at Rome. But is ‘ collection ’ the right 
word? Was the source something more ? 

At first sight the material set out in the table is bewildering 
in its variety. But this initial impression is largely due to 
the fact that the table gives the sayings in the order in which 
they appear in Mark. In many cases they are appended to 
other material: to pronouncement-stories in the cases of 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 10, 13, and 16; and to other narratives in Nos. 
II, 12, 14, and 15. If, then, this material has been taken 
from a collection, we do not know its original order, nor if 
it is derived from a single collection. In particular, it has 
long been held that the Apocalyptic Discourse in xiii is 
based on a separate document supplemented by sayings. 
See Note E. But closer study of Mark reveals signs of 
compilation. For example, iv. 21-5 has every appearance 
of being an ‘ excerpt ’, or perhaps two associated ‘ excerpts ’, 
from a collection. The same is true of the first four sayings 
in viii. 34-ix. I, still more in the case of ix. 37-50 in which 
sayings are strung together by the aid of catchwords (v. 
Comm.), and again, in xi. 23-5, where the arrangement is 
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topical. Signs of a catechetical motive are manifest. A 
Christian teacher has compiled groups of sayings by mnemonic 
methods and on the basis of subject-matter. 

Other indications point in the same direction. The 
parable of the Sower has been furnished with a commentary 
(iv. 13-20) and the teaching on Defilement with a list, shown 
by its vocabulary to be of later date, of the things which defile 
a man (vii. 21-3). Further, with some degree of exactitude, 
it is possible to infer the period to which the compilation 
belongs. Mark xiii. 9-13, or at least 12 f., probably reflects 
the Neronic persecution (v. Comm.); and the expository 
passages iv. 13-20 and vii. 21-3 would be well placed in the 
same period. Equally, the themes selected in the excerpts 
suit a time when Christian fidelity is challenged. Heroic 
virtues are necessary (cf. viii. 24-7). A settled community 
knows the problems of personal relationships among its 
members (cf. iv. 18 f., ix. 37-50) Christianity has cut loose 
from Judaism (cf. ii. 21 f., 27 f., vii. 27) and there is a strong 
consciousness of standing on the threshold of the Parousia 
(cf. viii. 38, xiii). 

These characteristics raise the question whether the term 
‘ sayings-collection ’ is an adequate description of the material. 
A Christian ‘ Vade Mecum’ would be a better name. The 
sayings are made serviceable for instruction. Christian 
catechesis is on the way. We should, therefore, suppose that 
the form and ordering of the material belong to the period 
c. A.D. 65, and that the sayings have been extracted from 
the Lesson Book of the Roman community. 


SUMMARY 


The facts set out above show the great variety of the 
Markan material and how impossible it is to characterize it 
in unqualified statements which treat it as if it were of one 
stamp and kind. The nature of the material varies from 
narratives and sayings which stand at a short remove from 
the original eyewitnesses to tradition which has been shaped, 
and to some extent adapted, for catechetical purposes, and 
which in a measure reflects the hopes and fears of the second 
generation of early Christianity. In its extent the former 
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is the greater and the latter has not lost touch with what was 
said and done in the historic ministry. But it would be mis- 
leading to adopt Justin’s phrase and describe Mark’s Gospel 
as the Memoirs of Peter. The Papias tradition stands, but 
the material warns us that it does not tell the full story. It 
is probable that the Papias tradition has suffered in critical 
estimation from its friends more than from its enemies, and 
that it would be more justly esteemed if we did not stretch 
it on the Procrustean bed of impatient apologetics. A clear 
need is revealed for a closer study of the historical value of 
the Gospel; but this task must be deferred until its literary 
structure has been examined. 


IX 


THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF THE GOSPEL 


HE many groups in which most of the narratives are 

found are of great interest and importance The most 
obvious groups, i. 21-39, ii. I-ili. 6, and iv. 35-v. 43, have long 
been observed; but there are other complexes in i. I-13, 
iii. 19b-35, iv. I-34, vi. 30-56, Vil. 1-23, vii. 24-37, Vili. 1-26, 
Vill. 27-iX.. 20, 1X. 30-50, X., 1-31, X. 32552, XI. I-zh, Xt. 27- 
xii. 44, xiii. 5-37, and xiv. I-xvi. 8. In some of these groups 
the material is arranged topically and in others with a narra- 
tive interest. The reason for this difference is one of the 
problems to be considered. It is also important to ask 
whether the groups are pre-Markan, and what part, if any, 
the Evangelist has taken in their compilation. These con- 
siderations bear closely upon the historical value and theo- 
logical character of the Gospel. 


THE SMALL COMPLEXES 
Lids I-23 


This section serves as the Introduction to the Gospel. 
Its basis is the association of the Preaching of John, the 
Baptism, and Temptation in the earliest tradition. In Mark 
the complex is constructed by the simplest of editorial links 
in 9 (‘ And it came to pass in those days’) and 12 (‘ And 
straightway ’). No precise temporal statements are supplied 
and the place names belong to the individual narratives. 

The section is followed by the summary passage i. 14 f. 
which mentions the circumstances in which Jesus began His 
mission and the good news He preached. The Call of the 
First Disciples (i. 16-20) is a self-contained narrative insertcd 
at this point to prepare the way for i. 21-39. 


2. t, 21-39 


This group consists of the Demoniac in the Synagogue 
90 
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(21-8), the Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother (29-31), Healings 
in the Evening (32-4), and the Departure to a Lonely Place 
(35-9). Closely linked together, the stories cover a period 
of twenty-four hours. Several features suggest that the 
complex is pre-Markan: the initial reference to Capernaum 
fixes the locality of all that follows; the temporal and topo- 
graphical links make the section a literary whole; while 
i. 21 f., 28, and 39 may be editorial passages added when the 
Gospel was written, they can equally well belong to an original 
complex ; the reference to ‘the door’ in 33 points back to 
‘the house’ mentioned in 29, and the final narrative forms 
the sequel to the whole. Everywhere we receive the impres- 
sion of a vividly remembered whole. 

There is good reason to think that the compiler was Mark 
himself. The vocabulary and style are his and the idea of 
‘the Messianic Secret’ is characteristic of the Gospel. The 
firm chronology of the complex cannot have been constructed 
by him. For this he must have been indebted to existing 
traditions. Otherwise, as Schmidt observes, it would have 
been easy for him to introduce into the group the account 
of the cure of the leper which appears as an isolated story 
in i. 40-5. Mark’s practice, he holds, is not to invent topo- 
graphical and chronological links for himself.‘ The complex 
therefore may have been the work of an earlier compiler, but, 
on the whole, it is best conceived as the work of Mark himself 
before he wrote his Gospel. 

3.: 22. I-22t. 6 

The distinctive character of this complex has long been 
recognized. Dibelius, 219, and Albertz, 5-16, describe it as 
a primitive collection of conflict-stories compiled by Mark 
or an earlier collector in order to show how Jesus came to 
His death through conflict with the Rabbis. The section 
consists of five pronouncement-stories: On Forgiveness (ii. 
s-10a), On Eating with Taxgatherers and Sinners (ii. 15-17), 
On Fasting (ii. 18-20), On the Sabbath (Cornfields, ii. 23-6), 
On the Sabbath (The Man with the Withered Hand, iil. 1-6). 
Within it the Call of Levi (ii. 14) has been inserted as an 
introduction to ii. 15-17, and sayings from a collection in 

! Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, 67 f.; Dibelius, 42, 219. 
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ii. 21 f. and 27 f. At the beginning (ii. 1-4, 1ob-12) and the 
end (iii. 1-5) Petrine tradition appears to have been used. The 
arrangement is topical and, apart from ii. 13, there are no 
connecting-links between the narratives. 

In the complex there is a steady mounting of the opposi- 
tion from the silent criticism of ii. 6, the question to the 
disciples in ii. 16, the challenge to Jesus in ii. 18 and 24, the 
hostile watching in iii. 2, to the climax in the death-plot 
between the Pharisees and the Herodians in iii. 6. This 
arrangement is artificial, since, as J. Weiss, 154, observes, 
the charge of blasphemy is the weightiest indictment, and, 
relatively speaking, the last controversy is the lightest. Never- 
theless, for catechetical purposes, the complex is skilfully 
arranged. 

Albertz, 5, denies that the collection was made by Mark 
on four grounds: iii. 6 comes too early in the Markan plan; 
the term ‘Son of Man’ lacks the eschatological meaning 
which it bears from vili. 31 onwards; the use of the further 
conflict-story in iii. 22-6 is strange after iii. 6; the allusion 
to the death of Jesus in ii. 20 does not harmonize with Mark’s 
intention in viii. 31. These arguments strongly suggest that 
the complex is pre-Markan; but they do not exclude the 
possibility that the compiler was Mark. The objection that 
the complex has not been adapted to suit the outline of the 
Gospel exists even if it is the work of a predecessor, but it is 
less cogent if Mark is the author. The use of sources often 
causes obscurities in a later narrative, and perhaps to a 
greater degree when an author is copying himself. With 
some confidence we may conclude that Mark compiled 
ii. I-lii. 6 before he wrote his Gospel.! In this case, the 
interpreter of Peter was probably a teacher in the Roman 
community. 


4. 222. 195-35 
Again the section is topical. A brief story in which Jesus 
is said to be beside Himself (19b-21) precedes a second in 
which He is accused of possession by Beelzebul and collusion 
with Satan (22-6). This story is followed by the sayings 
concerning the binding of the Strong Man and blasphemy 
1 Cf. Dibelius, 219. 
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against the Holy Spirit (27-30), and finally, in line with 
19b-21, the narrative about the true kindred of Jesus (31- 5) 
is loosely appended. There are no connecting-links in the 
complex and the subject-matter is the same throughout. 
The intention is to describe the charges to which Jesus was 
exposed and the manner in which He met them. The complex 
met a need which must have been felt in the oral period and 
which at that time could well be supplied. An occasion for 
its insertion in the Gospel was offered at iii. 10-12 by the 
reference to the unclean spirits which fell down before Jesus 
and hailed Him as the Son of God. But we account best for 
its presence in Mark if it had a previous existence, for its 
insertion accounts for the anticlimax which arises after the 
death plot in iii. 6. Mark is not writing freely, but is using 
another group of conflict-stories which he desires to preserve 
intact. 

There is good reason to think that, while topical, the 
complex is not artificially constructed. Manson, S/, 85, 
points out that Mark iii. 31-5 and Luke xi. 27 f. (‘ Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee’) occupy the same relative posi- 
tions at the end of a series of sayings on daemon possession, 
and that both have a common sentiment, the doing of the 
will of God.! ‘ This suggests the possibility that Mark iii. 
20-35 was already a closed section before it was incorporated 
in the Gospel; and that Luke xi. 17-28 is a similar complete 
section.’ 


5» 2U. I-34 

Here again the arrangement is topical. The series in- 
cludes the Parable of the Sower (3-9), a saying on the purpose 
of parables (11 f.), an explanation of the Sower (13-20), a 
group of sayings (21-5), the Parable of the Seed Growing 
Secretly (26-9), the Parable of the Mustard Seed (30-2), and a 
statement on the use of parables (33 f.). The grouping cannot 
be primitive, and it is not surprising that various parts have 
been held to be insertions: 10-12 by Wellhausen, 31; 10-20 
by Klostermann, 45; 10-25 by J. Weiss, Dze Schr.‘ 109-14. 
It is possible that the three parables, with the explanation 


Cf. Mark iii. 35, ‘ Whosoever shall 28, ‘ Blessed are they that hear the 
do the will of God. . .’, and Luke xi. word of God, and keep it’. 
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of the Sower, stood together in his sayings-source, and that 
Mark added 10-12 and 21-5 in the belief that these sayings 
were relevant to the meaning of parables. 

But a further possibility is open. There is much to be 
séid for the view that Mark inserted into the historical outline, 
visible in iii. 7-12 +iv. I-9, 33 f.t+iv. 35-v. 43, the material in 
iv. 10-32 from his sayings-source, together with iii. 13-19a 
(the Appointment of the Twelve) and the group iii. 19b-35 
(v. supra). In this way we can explain why the boat men- 
tioned in iii. 9, and used in iv. 1 f., is lost in iv. 10-34, to 
reappear suddenly in iv. 35 for the purpose of crossing the 
lake. A further point of interest is that iv. 1-34, though 
topical, like ii. 1-ili. 6 begins with a narrative element, thus 
suggesting a combined use of tradition and catechetical 
material. 


6. 2v. 35-V. 43 

This complex consists of four narratives: the Storm on 
the Lake,. the Gerasene Demoniac, the Raising of the 
Daughter of Jairus, and the Cure of the Woman with the 
Issue of Blood. Unlike the last three groups, but precisely 
as in i. 21-39, a narrative interest binds the whole together. 
Connecting links in iv. 35, v. I, 21, the vivid character of 
the narratives, and the interweaving of the third and fourth, 
suggest that Mark is recording the incidents of a journey 
as he had been wont to hear of it from an eyewitness, pre- 
sumably Peter (cf. v. 37). Nevertheless, it is strange that 
four miracle-stories should follow in immediate succession 
within a period of twenty-four hours. It is possible that the 
temporal succession is foreshortened, and that, despite the 
connecting-links, there are gaps before v. I and 21.! If so, 
the section is a historical series with a secondary topical 
interest, and in this manner it may have been current from 
the first. 

The fuller story is a matter for conjecture. Apparently, 
it was during the late afternoon that Jesus crossed the lake, 
and soon after the storm night must have fallen.? It is not 
likely that the stay among the Gerasenes was only a matter 


1 Cf. Schmidt, 135-52. ciples may have spent the night in 
2 Lagrange suggests that the dis- fishing, landing the following morning. 
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of hours. The demoniac knew something of Jesus before 
he ran shrieking to meet him and the later events must have 
covered an appreciable interval of time. Further, the meeting 
with Jairus may not have happened immediately after the 
recrossing of the lake or necessarily at the place of landing. 
The complex is not discredited if a more varied series of 
events is telescoped, for this may happen even in the report 
of an eyewitness. Apart altogether from the question whether 
a miraculous interpretation is given to the stilling of the 
storm and the raising of the maid, there is good reason to 
trace iv. 35-v. 43 to the recollections of Peter. 


7. Ut. 30-56 

Before this group there are three isolated stories: the 
Rejection at Nazareth (vi. 1-6a), the Mission Charge to the 
Twelve (vi. 6b-13), and Herod’s Fears (vi. 14-16); and, 
as a pendant to the third, the account of the Death of the 
Baptist (vi. 17-29). These narratives do not form a complex, 
for there are no connecting-links and there is no common 
theme. 

In contrast, vi. 30-56, which records the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand (35-44), the Crossing (45-52), and the Landing 
at Gennesaret (53-6), is a compact whole, to which Mark 
provides an introduction in the story of the Return of the 
Disciples (30-4), which points back to the Mission Charge 
(6b-13). Since vii. 1-23 is a topical complex (v. zxfra), the 
question arises whether vii. 24-37 is not a continuation of 
vi. 30-56, and a further issue, often debated, is whether vi. 30- 
vii. 37 and viii. 1-26 form a doublet.'’ Meantime, it is of 
advantage to examine vi. 30-56, vii. I-23, and vili. I-26 
separately, since the first is historical in form, the second 
topical, and the third didactic. 

In vi. 30-56, the story of the Feeding is vaguely connected 
with ‘ a wilderness place ’ (31 and 35), but is closely articulated 
with the Crossing by the reference to the constraint which 
Jesus puts upon His disciples and to Bethsaida (45). The 
crossing is linked to its sequel by the words : ‘ And when they 
had crossed over, they came to the land unto Gennesaret, and 
moored to the shore’ (53). Here again we have the same 


! This last question is treated in Note C. 
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historical continuity as in i. 21-39 and iv. 35-v. 43, in strong 
contrast with the topical sections, ii. I-iii. 6, ili, I9b-35, iv. 
I-34, and vii. 1-23. 


8. viz. I-23 

The complex is topical. It consists of two pronouncement- 
stories, On the Washing of Hands (5-8) and On Qorban 
(9-13), and three groups of sayings on defilement (14 f., 17-19, 
20-3), and is preceded by a brief narrative introduction (1 f.) 
and an explanation of the Jewish customs concerning cere- 
monial twashings (3 f.). The remaining narrative elements 
are the editorial links in 9, 14, and 20. The complex appears 
to have been compiled for purposes of Christian instruction. 
Two additional features point in this direction — the com- 
ment in 19, ‘ making all meats clean’, and the list of sins in 
21-3 expressed in the vocabulary of the Epistles.t_ The motive 
for the insertion of the complex at this point appears to be 
the desire to provide an introduction for vii. 24-37 and viii. 
1-26, which are conceived by Mark as suggesting a Gentile 
ministry. On the whole, it is probable that he has used an 
existing complex for this purpose composed before the Gospel 
was written. It deals with a burning issue between Judaism 
and early Christianity and its teaching must have been con- 
genial to Mark’s mind. The greatest importance must have 
been attached to the saying: ‘ There is nothing from without 
the man, that going into him can defile him; but the things 
which proceed out of the man are those that defile the man’ 
(15). The question had far more than an academic interest, for 
the answer given to it decided the issue whether Christianity 
was capable of becoming a world religion. 


Q. Vit. 24-37 

As already suggested, this section may be a continua- 
tion of vi. 30-56. It describes the withdrawal of Jesus across 
the border of Galilee into the region of Tyre (24), the in- 
cident of the Syro-Phoenician Woman (25-30), the journey 
to Decapolis (31), and the Cure of the Deaf Mute (32-7). 
The geographical statements are detailed though obscure and 
the narratives are vivid. Personal testimony must be re- 


t V, Comm. zn Joe. 
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sponsible for them, but at what remove we cannot tell. The 
section resembles i. 21-39, iv. 35-v. 43, and vi. 30-56. 


10. wzz2. I-26 


This group includes the Feeding of the Four Thousand 
and the Crossing to Dalmanutha (1-10), the Demand for a 
Sign (11-13), the Mystery of the Loaves (14-21), and the Cure 
of the Blind Man (22-6) Introduced by the vague phrase 
“In those days’, the complex makes precise references to 
Dalmanutha and to Bethsaida. The contention of Schmidt,' 
that Mark must have found these names in the tradition, is 
sound, for otherwise we cannot explain why place-names are 
so rarein Mark. The first three stories lack the vividness of 
the fourth, but all are based ultimately on historical tradition. 

While, however, the basis of the complex is historical, 
liturgical and didactic interests have influenced its formation. 
It is difficult not to think that the compiler has in mind a 
community, like the Church at Corinth, which had failed to 
understand the significance of the Eucharist. In these 
circumstances he tells the story of the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand and the events that followed. While, of old, no 
sign had been given to the Pharisees, the disciples had re- 
ceived the sign of the loaves, which pointed forward to the 
Eucharist. Preoccupied with material cares, they had not 
understood the sign, and to them had been addressed the 
reproachful question, ‘Do ye not yet understand ?’. But, as 
in the days of His flesh, Jesus was still the Giver of Light. 
Not once, but twice, had He laid His hands on a blind man 
near Bethsaida who at first saw men only as trees walking, 
but in the end was restored and saw all things clearly. So 
it had been with the disciples ; so it would be again. 

Such appears to be the situation to which the complex 
belongs. Catechesis is older than the Gospels and a cate- 
chetical interest accounts for the form and order of the 
narratives. It explains the very severe form of the refusal 
to give a sign to the Pharisees,” the over-emphasis upon the 
disciples’ stupidity, and the use of the Cure of the Blind Man 
with its distinctive features. Loisy was mistaken in explaining 
this narrative as a symbolic picture of the education of the 


I Op. cit. 182 f., 207. 2 As compared with Luke xi. 29. 
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disciples, but he rightly divined its catechetical value for the 
compiler. Probably the complex already existed before the 
Gospel was written, and the vocabulary, style, and ideas! 
suggest that the compiler was Mark. 
Il. 222. 27-12%. 29 

This group reflects both narrative and topical interests. 
It is a combination of vivid narratives and sayings: the Con- 
fession of Peter and the First Prophecy of the Passion (27-33), 
Sayings on Crossbearing, Sacrifice, and the Kingdom (viii. 
34-ix. 1), the Transfiguration (ix. 2-8), the Conversation 
during the Descent (9-13), and the Cure of the Epileptic Lad 
(14-29). The first narrative, connected with ‘ the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi’, is composite: the confession of Peter 
and the strong rebuke addressed to him are linked together 
by a prophecy of Messianic suffering, and sayings are loosely 
appended by the editorial passage, ‘ And he called unto him 
the multitude with his disciples, and said unto them’ (viii. 
34a). The last saying (ix. 1) prepares the way for the story 
of the Transfiguration ‘after six days’, the conversation 
takes place ‘ as they were coming down from the mountain’ 
(ix. 9), and the story of the Epileptic Lad is introduced by 
the statement, ‘ And when they came to the disciples, they 
saw a great multitude about them, and scribes questioning 
with them’ (ix. 14). In some respects the group differs from 
i. 21-39, iv. 35-v. 43, and vi. 30-56 in that we have to allow for 
Mark’s editorial activity as well as his use of a traditional 
series of events. He may be using an existing complex but, 


as it stands, the group owes its form to the process of Gospel 
compilation. 


12. 2x. 30-50 


In ix. 30-50 Mark has introduced material derived from 
his sayings-source by the Second Prophecy of the Passion 
(30-2) and the composite narrative on True Greatness (33-7). 
The first narrative is prefaced by the statement: ‘ And they 
went forth from thence, and passed through Galilee; and 
he would not that any man should know it’ (30), and the 
second by the words: ‘ And they came to Capernaum’ (33). 

1 Cf. viii. 26. 
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Since Mark does not introduce such statements arbitrarily, 
it is fair to assume that he drew them from information at his 
disposal. But it is also clear that he had very little detailed 
knowledge concerning this journey. 

We have already classified 33-7 as a ‘ Markan construc- 
tion ’, since it consists of fragments of tradition awkwardly 
assembled. Probably 37 was taken from the long excerpt 
from the sayings-source, in which the pronouncement-story 
On Helpers who are not Disciples (38 f.) was also embedded, 
and possibly other parts of 33-7 were derived from the same 
source. In any case, there are clear signs that Mark, or a 
predecessor, has given narrative form to an existing group of 
sayings. The same features present themselves as in iv. I-34, 
and in the collection of pronouncement-stories in il. I-ili. 6, 
namely, sayings-material topically arranged, with a narrative 
element at the beginning 


132 ¥.)2-3F. 

Like the last section, this complex begins with a topo- 
graphical statement: ‘ And he arose from thence, and cometh 
into the borders of Judaea and beyond Jordan’. A reference 
to multitudes and teaching introduces two pronouncement- 
stories: On Divorce (2-9), with kindred sayings attached (10- 
12), and On Children (13-16), with a similar saying inserted 
(15). Then follows the Rich Man’s Question (17-22), with its 
two pendants, the Conversation on Riches (23-7) and the 
Question of Rewards (28-31). The narrative elements are the 
statement that Jesus met the rich man ‘as he was going forth 
into the way’ (17), the reference to the look of Jesus (23), and 
the remark that it was Peter who began to say, ‘ Lo, we have 
left all, and have followed thee’ (28). Thus, teaching on allied 
themes, marriage, children, and wealth, is given a narrative 
framework. Mark may be the compiler, but he may be using 
a traditional series used in Christian teaching. Again, as 
in ix. 30-50, he has no detailed information about the journey. 
The narrative frame is editorial, but apparently fragments 
of historical tradition still clung to the catechetical series. 
The process of compilation is not mere guesswork ; otherwise 
the two pronouncement-stories would not have been left bare. 
The presumption is that Mark is using scanty information 
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and refrains from creating a more detailed record. 


14. X. 32-52 

The same characteristics appear in x..32-52. The brief 
opening statement says that ‘ they were in the way going up 
to Jerusalem ’, and is followed by the reference to amazement 
and awe, when Jesus takes the lead, as if the disciples felt the 
situation to be uncanny. Then follow the Third Prophecy 
of the Passion (32b-4), the Request of James and John (35-40), 
to which the Rebuke of the Ten is attached (41-5), and, 
finally, the story of the Cure of Bartimaeus (46-52), which is 
expressly connected with Jericho (46). A doctrinal interest 
marks the complex, reaching its climax in 45, but how little 
this interest is in sole control is seen by the addition of the 
story of the blind man, which has no justification for its 
presence save that it happened at Jericho and records a 
Messianic cry. The only sign of an earlier catechetical use 
of the material is in the teaching on true greatness in the 
Rebuke of the Ten. Mark has composed his account on the 
basis of the information at his command with the heightened 
consciousness that the shadow of the cross is drawing nearer. 


155,42. 2225 


The section consists of two stories about Jesus, the Entry 
into Jerusalem (I-11) and the Cleansing of the Temple (15-19), 
a miracle-story, the Cursing of the Fig Tree (12-14, 20-2), 
and an excerpt from the sayings-source on faith and prayer 
(23-5). An unwonted precision distinguishes the complex. 
The events described fall into a three-day period. Succes- 
sively, we are told what happened ‘on the morrow’ (12), 
“when evening came’ (19), and ‘in the morning’ (20). 
Apparently, an attempt has been made to set xi. I-xiii. 37 
in a chronological frame, along with the Passion Narrative, 
xiv. I-xvi. 8, in order to obtain a day to day account of the 
events of the last tragic week. If this view is sound, xi. 1-25 
differs from i. 21-39, iv. 35-v. 43, and vi. 30-56 +vii. 24-37, 
and the presumption is that Mark, who otherwise does not 
use editorial devices, has followed an arrangement already 
current in the Church at Rome. 
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16. x2. 27-x1t7. 44 


Albertz! has given good reasons for the view that this 
section is based on a pre-Markan complex, xi. 15-17 +27- 
33+xii. 13-40, comparable to ii. I-iii. 6, which included the 
Cleansing and the five pronouncement-stories, On Authority, 
On Tribute to Caesar, On the Resurrection, On the First 
Commandment, and On David’s Son, and a small group of 
sayings on the scribes (xii. 38-40). With scarcely any con- 
necting-links,? the narratives are arranged topically, in order 
to illustrate the conflicts of Jesus with the scribes, and it is 
very probable that some of the incidents belong to earlier 
periods in the ministry of Jesus. Mark has enlarged the group 
by inserting in it the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (xii. 
I-12) and adding the story of the widow’s almsgiving (xii. 41-4). 
As in ii. I-1li. 6, the vocabulary and style suggest that Mark 
himself is the compiler. In this case, there is again reason to in- 
fer that, previous to the composition of the Gospel, he had com- 
bined episodes from the life of Jesus for catechetical purposes. 


17. x222. 5-37 

The foundation of the discourse may be an apocalyptic 
prophecy concerning the Parousia in 5-8+24-7, but for the 
most part, and perhaps wholly, the material has been drawn 
from the sayings-source. Its contents, and the fact that it 
unduly crowds the third day referred to in xi. 20, suggest that 
it had an earlier existence and was composed shortly before 
the Gospel. See Note E. 


18. xzv. r-xv7. 8 


in Note J it is maintained that in the pre-Gospel period 
the Passion Narrative was preceded by a shorter version 
which later was supplemented by Mark by Petrine traditions. 


SUMMARY 


It will be seen that the groups differ considerably in 
character. At least three types may be distinguished, all of 
which, in different ways, bear upon the question of the com- 
position of the Gospel. 

t Die synoptischen Strettgesprache, 16-36. 27 Oir x11 28,353,358 
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Groups of Narratives and Sayings formed on the Basis of 
Existing Tradition 


The Introduction i. 1-13 (No. 1) and the four groups in 
ix. 30-xi. 25 (Nos. 12-15) are of this character, and the pre- 
sumption is that they were formed in the process of writing 
the Gospel. Even so, they point to primitive groupings of 
material in the oral period. Thus, it was customary to think 
of the Gospel Story as beginning with the Preaching of John 
(cf. Acts i. 22, x. 37), and with this theme the Baptism and 
Temptation of Jesus were connected. More characteristic 
of the groups in question are ix. 30-50 (No. 12), in which 
sayings-material is given a narrative setting, x. 1-31 (No. 13), 
in which themes associated in Christian teaching (marriage, 
children, wealth) appear in a narrative frame, x. 32-52 (No. 
14), which suggests a combination of historical and doctrinal 
interests, and xi. 1-25 (No. 15), which appears to represent 
an earlier attempt to give a temporal framework to the events 
leading to the Passion. Perhaps viii. 27-ix. 29 (No. 11) should 
be classified in this group, but on the whole there is more 
reason to include it in the next group where Petrine narratives 
appear in complexes. 


Groups of Narratives based on Personal Testimony, probably 
that of Peter 


To this class belong i. 21-39 (No. 2), iv. 35-v. 43 (No. 6), 
vi. 30-56 (No. 7), vii. 24-37 (No. 9), and viii. 27-ix. 29 (No. 11). 
These are all groups of vividly told narratives linked together 
by temporal and topographical statements. It is possible 
that some of them may have been committed to writing by 
Mark before he wrote the Gospel. In this case, when writing 
his Gospel, he copied himself. In any case, the groups were 
first oral cycles of tradition for which he was indebted to the 
recollections of an eyewitness. In its present form the Passion 
Narrative, xiv. I-xvi. 8 (No. 18) is of the same type. See 
Note J. The structure of viii. 1-26 (No, 10) is similar to that 
of the other groups, but its didactic character, and the prob- 
ability that it is in some sense a doublet of vi. 30-vii. 37, 
suggest that its connexion with Petrine testimony is more 
remote. 
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Groups of Narratives topically arranged consisting of S ayings 
and Pronouncement-stories 


These include ii. 1-iii. 6 (No. 3), iii. 19b-35 (No. 4), iv. 
1-34 (No. 5), vii. 1-23 (No. 8), xi. 27-xii. 44 (No. 16), and 
xill. 1-37 (No 17). The distinguishing feature of these groups 
is the kind of tradition they contain and the want of con- 
necting-links between the several narratives Essentially 
they belong to the sayings-tradition. Obvious as this fact is 
in the case of the sayings and parables, it is no less true of 
the narratives which are told for the sake of a significant 
saying of Jesus to which all else is subordinated. It is not 
to be denied that ultimately these narratives go back to the 
tradition of eyewitnesses. Indeed, significantly enough, at 
the beginning and end of ii. I-iii. 6, and at the beginning of 
iv. 1-34, there is a narrative element which suggests that Mark 
has historical information at his disposal additional to that 
supplied by the sayings-tradition. But the groups themselves 
are manifestly of another order and origin than i. 21-39, 
iv. 35-v. 43, and other complexes of the kind previously 
listed. They consist of narratives in which the dominating 
interest is a word of Jesus, and the groups are compiled, not 
to describe a series of events, but to make known His mind 
on issues of vital importance to the Christian community. 
Hence, the want of vivid details, temporal statements, and 
place-names. Sometimes the interest is purely topical as in 
iv. 1-34, vii. I-23, and xiii. 1-37. At other times there is a 
secondary historical interest as when ii. I-ili. 6 and x1. 27- 
xii. 44 describe the conflicts of Jesus with the scribes and the 
Jewish hierarchy, or when ili. 19b-35 reveals the kind of 
charges to which Jesus was exposed. But the main concern 
is what Jesus taught. Thus, these groups have a longer 
history than the Petrine cycles; they have been compiled 
earlier to meet the needs of the Christian society either by 
Mark himself or a predecessor. In either case when Mark 
took up his pen the groups were fixed cycles of oral tradition. 

If the classification attempted above is relatively sound, 
it has a most important bearing upon the composition of the 
Gospel. As through a glass darkly, we can see the Evangelist 
at work and in the background many others to whom he is 
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debtor. His equipment consisted of far more than a notebook 
and retentive memory. Behind him lay the teaching activity 
of a living Church. In it he had shared and upon it he was 
dependent. We may say more, for teaching is based on 
reflection and reflection on testimony. Mark’s predecessors 
were not only teachers, but also preachers and evangelists, 
men who had received, reflected upon, and proclaimed the 
good news of the Kingdom of God. His Gospel is far more 
than a private undertaking ; it is a product of the life of the 
Church inspired by the Spirit of God. 


».« 


THE PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL 


N writing his Gospel the Evangelist has used the com- 

plexes which have been examined, together with isolated 
narratives and summary statements, to form the larger divi- 
sions of his work. This aim has been attempted, but has not 
been completely fulfilled ; for the Gospel is not a carefully 
planned literary composition, but a popular writing con- 
ditioned by the state of the existing tradition and by the fact 
that the Gospel was a new undertaking. In emphasizing the 
non-literary character of the Gospel, some scholars have not 
sufficiently appreciated the limitations imposed on the 
Evangelist by the earlier groupings of Gospel material. 
Anxious to retain the pre-Markan complexes unbroken, 
especially if some of them were his own compositions, the 
Evangelist was not in a position to write freely, disposing of 
his materia! at will and in accordance with a pre-arranged 
plan of his own. He could develop the broad outlines of his 
Story, in line with his knowledge of the course of events, but 
he was constrained to find room for existing short collections 
of episodes and catechetical material familiar to himself and 
his readers If we have regard to these circumstances we 
shall be saved from the danger of acquiescing in some of the 
cavalier estimates which have been expressed regarding the 
nature and merits of his work. Although the Gospel does not 
conform to the model of the ancient biography, and can only 
be compared to its disadvantage with such works as the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon and the Vita Apollonii of Philo- 
stratus, it is something more than one of the popular cult- 
books of primitive Christianity.' It is, as i. 1 shows, an 
attempt to tell how the Good News concerning Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, began, and thus to serve historical as well as 


religious ends. 


1 The term used by the Form Cri-  geschichte, Eucharisterion, ii. 50-134; 
tics is Audtische Volksbicher. Cf.K.L. Bultmann, 398 f.; Dibelius, 39 f.; 
Schmidt, Die Stellung der Evange-  Fascher, 228-31. 
lien in der allgemeinen Literatur- 
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THE LARGER DIVISIONS 


The Gospel begins with a short introduction in i. I-13, 
which tells the stories of the Preaching of John the Baptist, 
the Baptism, and the Temptation of Jesus, as preparatory 
to the account of the Galilean Ministry. 

Two major divisions relate the story of the Ministry. The 
first begins with the summary statement of i. 14 f., which 
tells how Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of 
God, after the delivering up of John, and summarizes the 
substance of His message. This division reaches its climax 
in the account of the hostile counsel of the Pharisees and the 
Herodians mentioned in iii. 6. The second division begins 
with the summary statement of ili. 7-12. Where this division 
ends is not easy to decide. Every possible answer has been 
giver * iV. 345.V. 43; Vie O, Vi. 13, Vil. 23, VIL 20, x50. 2 ie 
variety of opinion suggests that the Evangelist’s intentions 
cannot be determined with certainty; and, in consequence, 
the limits of the division must be fixed by considerations of 
geography and the progress of the Story. From this stand- 
point, as K. L. Schmidt suggests,! there is most to be said 
for vi. 13. The Galilean Ministry has reached its climax with 
the rejection at Nazareth and the mission of the Twelve. 
The two stories which follow, Herod’s Fears (vi. 14-16) and 
the Death of John (vi. 17-29), form a kind of interlude leading 
to the fourth division. 

After iii. 7-12 there are no comparable summary state- 
ments introducing a division, but there are passages which 
introduce a new stage in the course of events, namely, viii. 27, 
xi. I,and xiv.1. These passages may be held to mark divisions. 
The fourth division, beginning at vi. 14, extends to viii. 26, and 
is mainly concerned with the ministry outside Galilee. The 
fifth division, vill. 27-x. 52, describes the journey to Jerusalem, 
and the sixth, xi. I-xili. 37, the ministry in Jerusalem. The 
final division, xiv. I-xvi. 8, contains the Passion and Resur- 
rection Narrative. To this climax the whole Gospel moves.? 


1 Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, Jesus, 80, and the remark of A. 
7 t Schlatter, that for every Evangelist the 
2 Bultmann, 396, quotes the saying Gospel was the account of the progress 


of M. Kahler, that the Gospels may be of Jesus to the Cross, Der Glaube im 
called Passion Stories with a circum- V7, 477. 
stantial introduction, Der sog. histor. 
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THE PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL 


I. INTRODUCTION. i. 1-13. 


(1) John the Baptizer. i, 1-8. 
(2) The Baptism of Jesus. 1. Q-1I. 
(3) The Temptation. glerd: 


II. THe GALILEAN Ministry. i. 14-iii 6. 


(4) Opening Summary Statement. rg fz 
(5) The Call of the First Disciples. i. 16-20. 
(a) The Ministry at Capernaum. 1. 21-39 
(6) The Demoniac in the Synagogue. i. 21-8, 
(7) The Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother. i. 29-31. 
(8) Healings in the Evening. i, 32-4. 
(9) The Departure to a Lonely Place. i. 35-9. 
(10) The Cure of a Leper. i. 40-5. 
(6) Conflicts with the Scribes. «1. I-t27. 6 
(11) The Paralytic and Forgiveness. il, I-12. 
(12) The Call of Levi. Lien ote 
(13) On Eating with Taxgatherers and 1. 15-17. 
Sinners. 
(14) On Fasting. li, 18-20, 
(15) Sayings on Patches and Wineskins. ii. 21 f. 
(16) On the Sabbath (Cornfields). 423-0; 
(17) Sayings on the Sabbath. ie a. 
(18) Onthe Sabbath (Man with Withered ili. 1-6. 
Hand). 


Il]. THe HeicHT oF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. ili. 7-vi. 13 


(19) Summary Statement: Crowds by iil. 7-12. 
the Lake. 
(20) The Appointment of the Twelve. lil, 13-19a. 
(a) Charges brought against Jesus, ttt. 196-35 
(21) The Fears of the Family of Jesus. iil. 19b-21. 


(22) On Collusion with Satan. ili, 22-6. 

(23) Sayings on the Strong Manandon ili. 27-30. 
Blasphemy. 

(24) On the True Kindred of Jesus. Ill. 3i-5. 


() Parabolic Teaching. tv. I-34 


(25) The Parable of the Sower. iv. 1-9. 
(26) The Purpose of Parables. iv. I9-12, 
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IV. THe Ministry BEYOND GALILEE. 


INTRODUCTION 


(27) An Interpretation of the Parable of _ iv. 


the Sower. 


(28) Sayings on the Lamp, Nothing Hid, _ iv. 


etc. 


(29) The Parable of the Seed Growing iv. 


Secretly. 


(30) The Parable of the Mustard Seed. iv. 
(31) Statement on the Use of Parables. iv. 


iz 


30-2. 
eae 


(c) A Group of Miracle-stories. iv. 35-v. 43 


(32) The Storm on the Lake. lv. 
(33) The Gerasene Demoniac. v. 
(34) The Raising of the Daughter of  v. 


Jairus. 


(35) The Woman with the Issue of Blood. _ v. 


(36) The Rejection at Nazareth. vi 


35-41. 
L-20) 


21-4, 35-43. 


25-34. 


. I-6a. 
(37) The Mission Charge tothe Twelve. _ vi. 


6b-13. 


vi. 14-vili. 26. 


(a) An Interlude. vt. 14-29 

(38) Herod’s Fears. vi. 14-16, 

(39) The Death of the Baptist. vl. 17-29. 
(6) The Feeding of the Five Thousand and tts Sequel. 

U2. 30-UVi2. 37 

(40) The Return of the Disciples. vi. 30-4. 

(41) The Feeding of the Five Thousand. vi. 35-44. 

(42) The Crossing of the Lake. Vl. 45-52. 

(43) The Landing at Gennesaret. vi. 53-6. 

The Question of Defilement. vit. I-23 

(44) On the Washing of Hands. vli. 1-8. 

(45) On Qorban. vil. 9-13. 

(46) Sayings on Defilement. vii. 14-23. 

The Withdrawal to the Region of Tyre. vit. 24-37 

(47) The Syro-Phoenician Woman. Vii. 24-30. 

(48) The Cure of the Deaf Mute. vii. 31-7. 


(¢) The Four Thousand, the Crossing to Dalmanutha, and the 


Return to Bethsaida. vwvitit, I-26 


(49) The Feeding of the Four Thousand. viii. 
(50) The Demand for a Sign from viii. 


Heaven. 


I-10. 
11-13. 
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(51) The Mystery of the Loaves. Vill. 14-21. 
(52) The Cure of the Blind Man. Vili. 22-6. 


V. CAESAREA PHILIPPI: THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 
24-K. §2. 
(2) Messiahship and Suffering. vitt. 27-1x. 29 
(53) The Confession of Peter and the viii. 27-33. 
First Prophecy of the Passion. 
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Vili. 


(54) Sayings on Crossbearing, Sacrifice, vill. 34-ix. 1. 


and the Coming of the King- 


dom. 
(55) The Transfiguration. ix. 2-8, 
(56) The Descent from the Mount. 1X! 6-43, 
(57) The Epileptic Lad. 1X. 14-29. 


(6) The Journey through Galilee. tx. 30-50 


(58) The Second Prophecy of the Passion. ix. 30-2. 
(s9) The Question concerning True ix. 33-7. 


Greatness. 
(60) The Strange Exorcist. ix. 38-41. 
(61) Sayings on Offences, Renunciation, ix. 42-50. 
and Salt. 


(c) The Journey through Peraea and Judaea. x. I-31 


(62) On Adultery. Rout Des 
(63) On Children. X. 13-16. 
(64) The Rich Man and Eternal Life. Xin 1y-22. 
(65) The Conversation on Riches. Perey 
(66) The Question of Rewards. x. 28-31. 


(d) Stories connected with the Final Stage of the Journey 
to Jerusalem. x. 32-52 


(67) The Third Prophecy of the Passion. x. 32-4. 

(68) The Request of James and John. » 35-40. 

(69) The Rebuke of the Ten: Rankand_ x. 41-5. 
Precedence. 

(7o) The Cure of the Blind Man at x. 46-52. 
Jericho. 


ras 


VI. Tue MINISTRY IN JERUSALEM. Xi. I-Xill. 37. 
(a) The Events preceding the Ministry. xt. I-25 


(71) The Entry into Jerusalem. x1, I-II. 
(72) The Cursing of the Fig Tree. x1. 12-14. 
(73) The Cleansing of the Temple. Xl. 15-19. 


(74) The Withered Fig Tree and Sayings Xl. 20-5. 
on Faith and Prayer. 


ST. MARK 


IIo 


INTRODUCTION 


() Teaching in Jerusalem. xt. 27-xtt. 44 


(75) On Authority. 

(76) The Parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen. 

(77) On Tribute to Caesar. 

(78) On the Resurrection. 

(79) On the First Commandment. 

(80) On David’s Son. 

(81) A Warning against the Scribes. 

(82) The Widow’s Two Mites. 


(c) The Apocalyptic Discourse. xttt. 


(83) On the Destruction of the Temple. 

(84) The Question of the Four Disciples. 

(85) Warnings against Deceivers, Wars, 
CLG: 

(86) Sayings on Persecution. 

(87) The Abomination of Desolation. 

(88) Warnings against False Christs and 
Prophets. 

(89) A Prophecy of the Coming of the 
Son of Man. 

(90) Sayings and Parables on Watchful- 
ness. 


x 
Xil. 


Xil. 
Xi. 
Xi. 
Xil. 
Xi. 
Xi. 


I-37 


Xi. 
Xill. 
xii. 
Xi. 
Xill. 
Xi. 
xiii. 


Xiil. 


27-33. 


I-12, 


T4-0 7. 
18-27. 
28-34. 
35-74. 
37b-40. 
41-4. 


oo bh rh 


Nf 
3 
5-8. 


9-13. 
14-20. 
21-3. 


24-7. 


28-37. 


VII. THE PassION AND RESURRECTION NARRATIVE. xiv. 


xvi. 8 (9-20) 


(2) The Events culminating in the Arrest. 


(91) The Priests’ Plot. 

(92) The Anointing. 

(93) The Treachery of Judas. 

(94) The Preparations for the Passover. 
(95) The Prophecy of the Betrayal. 

(96) The Last Supper. 

(97) The Prophecy of the Denial. 

(98) Gethsemane. 

(99) The Arrest. 


(6) The Trial Scenes, Crucifixion, and Burial. 


(100) The Trial before the Priests. 
(101) The Denial. 

(102) The Trial before Pilate. 

(103) The Mockery by the Soldiers. 
(104) The Crucifixion. 

(105) The Burial. 


x2U. I-52 


Xiv. 
Xiv. 
Xiv. 
Xiv. 
XIV. 
XIV. 
XIV. 
Xiv. 
xiv. 


B10. 


XIv. 
Xiv. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV. 


XV. 


Tate 
3-9. 
10 f. 
12-16. 
17-21. 
22-5. 
26-31. 
32-42. 
43-52. 


53-XV. 47 
53-65. 
66-72. 
I-15. 
16-20. 
21-41. 
42-7. 
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(¢) Lhe Resurrection. xvi. 1-8 (9-20) 
(106) The Visit of the Women to the xvi. 1-8. 
Empty Tomb. 


(The Appearance to Mary Magda- (xvi. 9-11.) 
lene.) 

(The Appearance to Two Travellers.) (xvi. 12 f.) 

(The Appearance to the Eleven.) (xv1. 14-18.) 

(The Ascension and the Session on (xvi. 19 f.) 
High.) 


The table printed above illustrates the place of the smaller 
complexes already discussed within the larger divisions of the 
Gospel. 

The plan reveals the scanty character of the tradition con- 
tained in the groups i. 1-13, ix. 30-50, x. I-31, x. 32-52, and 
xi. I-25. Many of the several narratives contained in these 
sections belong to the best tradition, but of the course of 
events Mark’s knowledge is manifestly fragmentary. For 
his Introduction (i. 1-13) he wrote what everyone knew, 
although, as the Commentary will show, his account bears 
the impress of his ideas and beliefs. For the long journey 
to Jerusalem from Caesarea Philippi (ix. 30-x. 52) he had 
little precise information at his command beyond that which 
might be inferred from single narratives. The same also 
must be said of the Jerusalem ministry, which was of much 
longer duration than his account would lead us to suppose. 
Here apparently he was handicapped by earlier but unsatis- 
factory attempts to set in a chronological frame the events 
leading to the Passion (xi. 1-25). 

In contrast with these sections the continuous narrative 
complexes in i. 21-39, iv. 35-v. 43, Vi. 30-56, ‘vii. 24-37, and 
viii. 27-ix. 29, in the construction of which Mark had the 
advantage of fuller information, stand out from the rest. 
How far this estimate is justified will depend on the closer study 
of the sections, but even from the table it is apparent how much 
they contribute to the outline of the Gospel. The same im- 
pression is left by the summary of the contents of the Passion 
Narrative. Here beyond question special knowledge is at 
Mark’s disposal. The contrast between these complexes and 
those in ix. 30-xi. 25 (v. supra) gives point to this conclusion. 

Lastly, the table gives visual support to the view that 
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ii. I-iii. 6, iii. I9b-35, iv. 1-34, Vii. 1-23, xi. 27-xli. 44 are pre- 
Markan collections of discourse material. It can be seen at 
a glance how these complexes halt, interrupt, or break the 
course of events, and in some cases (e.g. vii. 1-23) anticipate 
what follows. Invaluable in itself, iii.. 1gb-35 creates a 
literary anticlimax after ii. I-iii. 6, and this section, so far as 
ili. 6 is concerned, appears too early in the outline. Mark 
iv. 1-34 is manifestly overloaded with kindred material; vii. 
1-23 severs vi. 30-56 from its natural sequel in vii. 24-37; had 
xi. 27-xii. 44 been disintegrated some of its narratives could 
readily and with advantage have been placed in the Galilean 
period ; while xiii. 1-37, with its abundance of sayings and 
parables, crowds the stage. A more gifted writer would have 
arranged things differently, as the later Evangelists have 
done, possibly to the advantage of the general reader, but 
certainly to the loss of the student and the historian. In the 
sections under review the arrangement of the material is best 
understood if it is seen that Mark is preserving, more or less 
intact, didactic complexes already familiar to his first readers. 


MARK’S METHODS 


Mark’s methods as a writer throw light upon the impor- 
tance of his Gospel. Among the conclusions which can be 
drawn from the investigations of the preceding chapters the 
following may be mentioned. 

(1) First, it is apparent that, when Mark takes over an 
isolated story from the tradition, he is content to leave it 
almost as he finds it. He finds a place for it in his outline, 
but uses the simplest of editorial links, and sometimes none 
at all. This usage can be observed in i. 16-20, i. 40-5, iii. 
13-19a, vi. I-6a, vi. Ob-13, vi. 14-16, and vi. 17-29. 

(2) Secondly, he leaves previously existing complexes 
almost intact. In consequence, it is possible for the modern 
student to appreciate the conditions which obtained in the 
oral period and to learn much about the life of the primitive 
Christian communities. 

(3) Thirdly, he rarely comments upon his material, but 
allows it to speak for itself. The exceptions are vii. 3 f. and 
19b. This fact justifies caution in estimating the elements 
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often traced to his editorial activity, e.g. his treatment of the 
idea of the ‘ Messianic Secret ’. 

(4) Fourthly, Mark does not attempt to impose a narrative 
form on the topical complexes already in existence in the 
tradition. In this respect he differs completely from Matthew, 
and the explanation must be found in himself and in the fact 
that primitive groups of sayings-tradition had a certain 
standing derived from their use in teaching. 

(5) When Mark finds doublets in the tradition, he uses 
both elements, instead of selecting one or conflating the two. 
The two Feeding stories illustrate this tendency, if criticism 
is right in regarding them as a doublet. He uses both because 
one is familiar to him through oral tradition and the other 
through catechetical teaching, though doubtless he believes 
that two incidents are described. 

If the qualities mentioned above are negative, they are none 
the less virtues. Historical knowledge owes a great deal to 
Mark’s restraint. 

A positive appreciation of Mark’s qualities as a writer de- 
pends on a detailed examination of his work. His selection 
of material is influenced by his interest in exorcisms, crowds, 
and miraculous events, in the Gentile Mission of his day, in 
contemporary apocalyptic, and, above all, in the redemptive 
work and mission of Jesus. Many of these interests he shared 
with the Church of his day. It is necessary, therefore, to 
examine the theology of his Gospel and the degree to which 
he is faithful to historical tradition. 


t See pp. 122-4. 


XI 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL 


T will be useful to consider the theology of the Gospel 

before treating its historical value, inasmuch as, in modern 
discussions, the Evangelist’s theology is held to condition his 
writing. It is not necessary to examine the theology of all 
the Gospel material, but only its distinctive features and the 
special interests of Mark. The points for inquiry are the 
Kingdom of God as Mark understands it, his eschatology, 
his christology, particularly as it is revealed by the names and 
titles of Jesus which he uses, his soteriology, and the doctrines 
which he shares with Paul. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The basic idea of the BaotAeia Tod Oeod is that of the ‘ Rule’ 
or ‘ Reign’ of God, corresponding to the Hebrew malkuth, 
‘kingship ’, ‘ kingly rule’, ‘reign’, ‘sovereignty’. Recent 
discussion ! has strongly emphasized the idea of the Kingly 
Rule of God, and with good reason. But while the Rule of 
God is the primary idea, that of a domain ? or community is 
also necessarily implied (cf. ix. 47). 

Jesus spoke of the Baszleza as future (xiv. 25, Luke xi. 
2, etc.), but also as present in Himself and in His ministry 
(cf. Luke vii. 18-23, x. 23 f., xi. 20, 31 f.). In a true sense, 
therefore, He taught a ‘ realized eschatology ’,3 and is Himself 
adroBaoireia.4 It may be doubted, however, if these very 
distinctive ideas find clear expression in Mark, for in this 
Gospel the main emphasis lies upon the Kingdom as future 


1 Cf. G. Gloege, Rech Gottes und 2 Cf. Flew, Jesus and His Church, 
Kirche, 49-54; T. W. Manson, 7/,116- 34. 
284; R. Otto, Zhe Kingdom of God and 3 Cf. Dodd, of. ct. 51. 
the Son of Man, 72-93; K. L. Schmidt, + Cf. Schmidt, of. czt. i. 591. This 
Art. Baowreia, KTR, i. 579-92, Theo- may also be suggested by the concur- 
logy, May, 1927; R.N. Flew, The dea rence of épxeoOar mpds we and % BaowreLa 
of Perfection, 8-40, Jesus and His rod Oeod in x. 14, and of &vexev euod 
Church, 27-47; C. H. Dodd, The and &vexev rod edayyedAiov in x. 29. 
Parables of the Kingdom, 34-80. 
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and, indeed, imminent, and as the community in which God’s 
will is done. 

The thought of the imminence of the Kingdom appears 
ini. 15 andix.1 In the former (v. Comm.) Jesus announces 
that the Kingdom is ‘ at hand’; in the latter He declares 
that some of His hearers will live to see it come. In the 
parables of the Sower (iv. 3-9), the Seed Growing Secretly 
(iv. 26-9), and the Mustard Seed (iv. 30-2), the Kingdom 
is present in the situation in which Jesus finds Himself, as 
Professor Dodd maintains, and the same conception is im- 
plicit in the words spoken to the scribe: ‘ Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God ’ (xii. 34). It is uncertain, however, 
how far Mark had entered into this conception. From the 
sayings in Mark we should gather rather the impression that 
he thinks of the Kingdom mainly eschatologically, as a com- 
munity shortly to be established by God. The saying about 
receiving the Kingdom ‘as a little child’ (x. 15) suggests the 
idea of a divine gift which a man can receive here and now, 
but those which speak of enterzng into the Kingdom (ix. 47, 
x. 15b, 23 f.) can have either a present or a future meaning, 
but probably the latter in Mark’s estimation, especially in 
ix. 47 where there is a contrast with BAnOyvae ets rHV yeevvar. 
In these sayings the thought of a domain is also implied, the 
realm in which God’s sovereignty prevails. The reference 
to drinking new wine in the Basz/eza (xiv. 25) and the descrip- 
tion of Joseph as looking for it (xv. 43) are manifestly eschato- 
logical; they point forward to a time when God’s will is 
perfectly fulfilled. On the whole, then, we must say that 
Mark’s view of the Kingdom is eschatological, and that he 
does not record, and perhaps has not assimilated, the more 
distinctive elements in the teaching of Jesus, implicit in 
Markan sayings but more clearly evident in Q (cf. Luke xi. 
20, xvii. 20 f., Matt. xxi. 31) and in such parables as the 
Leaven (Luke xiii. 20 f.), Treasure Hid in a Field (Matt. xiii. 
44), and the Pearl Merchant (Matt. xiii. 45 f.). This infer- 
ence agrees with his emphasis on the Parousia and his use 
of the apocalyptic forecast in xiii. 5-8 +24-7. There is no 
sign in Markan teaching of the conception of the Kingdom 
as an earthly or political institution. Supernatural in char- 
acter, the Kingdom has greater affinity with the teaching of 
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the Book of Daniel, although nothing is said of a general 
resurrection of the dead and the final judgment and of the 
Parousia in connexion with it. These negative characteristics 
suggest the presence of an original element in the teaching 
of Jesus which emerges only partially in Mark. 


ESCHATOLOGY 


Inevitably in discussing Mark’s teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God it has been necessary to speak of his Eschato- 
logy. Two points, however, call for further notice. (1) Mark’s 
eschatology has a strong apocalyptic cast. Not only is the 
Parousia the object of his earnest expectation, but the events 
leading up to it and its spectacular character are strongly 
emphasized. The End will be preceded by discernible signs, 
wars, earthquakes, famines, heavenly portents, and the Son 
of Man will visibly appear in clouds (xiii. 5-8, 24-7). Mark 
writes to insist that ‘ the End is not yet’ (xill. 7, 10), but he 
has no doubt that it is imminent and that it will be seen. In 
this teaching Mark is influenced by beliefs tenaciously held 
in the Church of his day (cf. Acts iii. 19-21, 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
2 Thess. ii. 1-17), and it is probable that his account of the 
teaching of Jesus is thereby coloured and to some extent 
distorted. Jesus affirmed that the prophecy of Dan. vii. 13 
would be fulfilled (xiv. 62), and probably spoke of His return, 
but the strong contrast between the eschatological teaching 
in Q‘' and L and that found in Mark and in M suggests that 
in the primitive tradition His teaching was seen out of focus. 
(2) Secondly, Mark nowhere brings the teaching concerning 
the Parousia into connexion with the idea of Messianic 
suffering. The Son of Man comes without scars, and when 
it is foretold that He will rise again after three days, it is not 
said in the same saying that He will come in glory. This 
independence in the two series of sayings presents a difficult 
problem. To identify the prophecies of resurrection with 
those of the Parousia is probably too easy a solution, but to 
reject the prophecies of suffering in the interests of the 
Parousia sayings is too violent an expedient. The latter 
is the solution favoured by Bultmann. The Parousia sayings, 

1 Cf. T. W. Manson, 262, S/, 143. 
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he maintains, are older than the prophecies of suffering and 
resurrection, which are vatzcinia ex eventu.! This explanation 
is unsatisfactory, for while x. 33 f. reflects a knowledge of 
the Passion story, the prophecies of suffering as a whole are 
too deeply rooted in Mark and L to be disposed of so sum- 
marily. In point of fact both series are coloured by Christian 
beliefs and hopes; but neither can be sacrificed to the other. 
The best solution is the view outlined above, that in Mark the 
Parousia sayings are original but are out of focus, that Jesus 
undoubtedly prophesied His suffering and death, but spoke 
of His return in terms less explicit and apocalyptic than 
vill. 38 and xiii. 26 would suggest. 


CHRISTOLOGY 


The character of Mark’s Christology can be seen best 
from his use of the names and titles of Jesus. 


Jesus 


Under this personal name (found 81 times) Jesus is fre- 
quently mentioned. ‘ Jesus Christ’ is used once only (. 1), 
‘Lord Jesus’ only in the spurious ending (xvi. 19), and 
‘ Christ Jesus’ never. The adjective ‘ Nazarene’ is added 
Hii 24 exuda7 eive OF,,and xvi..6. These facts reveal, the 
primitive character of Mark, for nothing in the Gospel sug- 
gests the use of ‘ Jesus’ as a cult-name. Cf. A. Deissmann, in 
Mysterium Christi, 3-27. Even more frequently Mark speaks 
of Jesus without any designation, as ‘He’ or ‘Him’. It is 
taken for granted who is meant. Cf. Lohmeyer, 1. 


Christ 

In seven instances only is this term found: i. I, vili. 29, 
ix. 41, Xii. 35, Xiii. 21, xiv. 61, xv. 32, and in none does Jesus 
use it of Himself. Failure to use this title is bound up with 
the question of His Messiahship and is a further illustration 
of the primitive character of Mark. 


Son of David 


This Messianic title is applied to Jesus twice in the 
% Theologie des Neuen Testaments (1948), i. 30. 
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narrative of Bartimaeus (x. 47 f.). It is also used once by 
Jesus in controversy with the scribes (xii. 35), but not with 
direct reference to Himself. In contrast Matthew has the 
title in six additional cases. 


Son of Mary 


Mark vi. 3 is the only New Testament passage in which 
this name is applied to Jesus, and there it is textually suspect. 
V. Comm. zz loc. There is no sign that Mark was aware of 
the Virgin Birth tradition. On the other hand, Jesus is not 
described, as in Luke iii. 23, iv. 22, John i. 45, vi. 42, as ‘ the 
son of Joseph’. In vi. 3 He is spoken of as ‘ the carpenter ’, 
but more probably, ‘the son of the carpenter’, as in 
Matt., should be read 


Lord 


Mark has kvpte (‘ Sir”) once, appropriately enough in 
the words of the Syro-Phoenician woman (vii. 28), and 
possibly also in i. 40 and x. 51. 6 KUptos appears in xi. 3, 
probably with no more significance than ‘ Master’ or 
‘Teacher’; it lacks that deeper reverential meaning which 
it bears in the 16 or 17 instances in Luke, and in John sub- 
sequently to the Resurrection. It is possible, indeed, that in 
xi. 3 it refers to the owner of the colt. With reference to 
Kvptos, Burkitt, CB, 47 f., observes that its sparing use in 
the Synoptic Gospels is one of the many evidences that the 
tradition is based ultimately on reminiscence and not upon 
creative fancy. ‘ And here, as elsewhere,’ he adds, ‘ the good 
historical tradition is mainly due to the influence of the 
Gospel of Mark: it was not indeed itself much read, but it 
moulded the language of the more popular gospels according 
to Matthew and Luke.’ 


Rabbi, Teacher 


These are the common designations by which Jesus is 
addressed in Mark. Rabbi means, literally, ‘ My great one’, 
the nearest English equivalent being ‘ Sir’,! and Rabboni 
has much the same meaning. They are terms of respect 


1 Cf. Burkitt, op. cect. 42. 
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addressed to Jewish teachers of the Law. In Mark Rabbi is 
used three times: in ix. 5, xi. 21, and xiv. 45. Rabboni 
is read in x. 51, but Rabbi by important MSS. V. Comm. 
Much more common, however, is ‘ Teacher’, 8:Sdcxados, 
which is used I1 times (10 in the voc.), and by Jesus Himself 
in xiv. 14. Mark employs it as an equivalent to Rabbi for 
the benefit of His Gentile readers. 


Prophet 


Mark vi. 15 and viii. 28 show that Jesus was looked 
upon as a prophet, and implicitly He spoke of Himself as 
such in vi. 4. Mark himself does not use it as a title for 
Jesus. 


Son of Man 


‘O vids rod av@pdémov is a rendering, almost unintelligible 
to a Greek, of the Aramaic dar nasha, literally ‘man’, but 
capable of conveying the sense ‘the man’, and so of being 
used ina Messianic sense. For the Old Testament background 
of the name v. Comm. on ii. 10. Found exclusively in the 
Gospels, with the exception of Acts vii. 56, the title appears 
14 times in Mark and, apart from ii. 10, 28, subsequently 
to the challenge ‘ Who say ye that I am ?’ (vili. 29): ii. 10, 
BOM Villas 10S Ost RO 29 315 33y 45) Kil) 26, xiv. 255(075), 
41, 62*. Cf. Q (11), M ©), L ©), John (12), and editorial 
examples in Matt. xvi. 13, 28, xxiv. 39 (?), Xxvi. 2. 

The possibility that the title was used in a communal sense 
arises in ii. 10 and 28, but for the most part, and perhaps en- 
tirely, this usage lies behind Mark, where ‘Son of Man’ is used, 
exclusively by Jesus, as a personal Messianic term. In nine 
Markan passages (viii. 31, ix. 9, 12, 31, X. 33, 45, Xiv. 21 
(bis), 41) it is re-interpreted in terms of the Suffering Servant 
of Yahweh (Isa. lii. 13-liii) ;_in three it is used eschatologically 
to describe the Son of Man as depicted in Dan. vii and the 
Book of Enoch. The Servant conception lies behind the 
words of the Divine Voice in i. 11, ‘ Thou art my Son; my 
Beloved, in thee I am well pleased’, although not the idea 
of the Suffering Servant. This idea appears, subsequently to 
‘Caesarea Philippi’, in the sayings listed above. Whether 
the Son of Man was interpreted Messianically in pre-Christian 
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times,! and whether the idea of the Suffering Messiah was 
then current in certain circles,? cannot be ruled out; but 
Jesus is the originator of the doctrine, in the sense that 
He gave it life and made it determinative in His teaching 
and action. The attempt to trace its origin to the Christian 
community 3 has not succeeded because the identification 
is a work of creative genius and because it appears exclusively 
in sayings of Jesus. The three eschatological sayings raise 
difficulties. Mark xiv. 62 can be credibly explained as a 
genuine utterance of Jesus (v. Comm.) and His teaching 
probably lies behind viii. 38 and xiii. 26; but a comparison 
of viii. 38 with the parallel saying in Q (Luke xii. 8 f.= 
Matt. x. 32 f.), and the apocalyptic context in which xiii. 26 
appears, strongly suggest later developments in the Markan 
tradition influenced by the Advent Hope of the Christian 
community. : 


Son of God 


Beyond question this title represents the most fundamental 
element in Mark’s Christology. The name appears five 
times: at the beginning in i. 1,4 in the confession of the 
demoniacs (iii. 11, v. 7), in the high priest’s question (xiv. 61, 
‘the Son of the Blessed’), and at the end in the centurion’s 
cry (xv 39). But to these must be added the words of the 
Divine Voice at the Baptism, ‘ Thou art my Son’ (i. 11), and 
in the narrative of the Transfiguration, ‘ This is my Beloved 
Son: hear ye him’ (ix. 7), and in the phrase ‘ neither the 
Son ’ in the saying concerning the Day (xiii. 32). 

In the Old Testament the term is applied to angels 
(Gen. vi. 2, Job 1. 6, xxxviii. 7), to Israel (Hos. xi. 1, Exod 
iv. 22), and to the king (2 Sam. vii. 14, Psa. ii. 7, lxxxix. 
26); and in later Jewish literature to the Messiah (? cf. 
4 Ezra vii. 28) and to the righteous Israel (Ecclus. iv. 10, Psa. 
Sol. xiii. 8, xvii. 30, xviii. 4). But none of these usages really 
elucidates the Markan title. Even the idea of the Son of God 


1 Cf. W. D. Davies, Paul and Rab- 2 Cf. W. Manson, Jesus the Messiah, 
binic Judaism, 279 f.; J. Bowman, 27, 173 f.; W. D. Davies, of. czt. 276-84; 
lix, 287/15 oe Me Blacks 27ilxardcte se Black. op. cit. 14 f. 
and especially the detailed study by 3 Cf. Bousset, Kyrios Christen 
H. Hegermann, /Jesaja 53 in Hexapla, 4 V. Comm, 

Targum and Peschitta (1954). 
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as the Messiah has to be stretched and expanded and given 
a significance which it had never borne before. The Markan 
Son of God is a Divine Being who appears in human form, 
whose dynamis is manifest in His bearing and speech and 
in His mighty works, and yet whose humanity is real so that 
He is deeply moved in the presence of human suffering (i. 43), 
angry with hypocrisy and grieved at the blindness of men’s 
hearts (iii. 5), astonished at unbelief (vi. 6), indignant with 
stupidity and want of feeling (x. 14), limited in knowledge 
(xiii. 32), filled with shuddering awe at the approach of death 
(xiv. 33), silent in the presence of injustice (xiv. 60, xv. 4), 
ignominy (xiv. 65, xv. 16-20), and railing (xv. 29-32), royal 
in death (xv. 39). The sheer humanity of the Markan por- 
traiture catches the eye of the most careless reader ; and yet, 
it is but half seen if it is not perceived that this Man of 
Sorrows is also a Being of supernatural origin and dignity, 
since He is the Son of God. The same conception lies behind 
the use of the title Son of Man, for He is not only the Suffering 
Servant, but also the One who will sit at God’s right hand 
and come with power upon the clouds of heaven (xiv. 62). 
Mark’s christology is a high christology, as high as any in 
the New Testament, not excluding that of John. It may be 
held that ultimately it implies a doctrine of pre-existence, 
but this idea is nowhere suggested in Mark. The claim that, 
according to Mark, Jesus becomes the Son of God by adop- 
tion has often been made, but it probably rests upon a super- 
ficial reading of the Gospel. The Evangelist’s idea is rather 
that Jesus is by nature the Son of God, and that the Voice 
at the Baptism declares Him to be such. Mark has no theory 
of the Incarnation, but his assumption appears to be that 
Jesus is Deus absconditus, the Hidden God. This view is 
not docetism, since the humanity of Christ is conceived as 
real. It is rather the view that, behind a fully human life, 
Deity is concealed, but is visible for those who have eyes to 
see, in His personality, teaching, and deeds. In so describing 
this christology we are probably expressing it with a precision 
greater than that in which it appeared to the mind of the 
Evangelist. It is uncertain, indeed, whether he had reflected 
upon it at all, and no more can be claimed than that this is 
the character of the christology which is implied. Its nature 
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will appear more clearly if we consider what is meant by ‘ the 
Messianic Secret’ in Mark. 


The Messianic Secret 


This conception, presented in a particularly challenging 
form by W. Wrede in Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evange- 
lien (1901), has powerfully affected all subsequent discussion 
of the Markan christology. In the form in which Wrede 
presented it, the theory has been widely rejected, but it con- 
tinues to exert a great influence, and therefore calls for re- 
consideration in a modern commentary. 

Wrede’s hypothesis is based on significant data within the 
Gospel. The daemons who seek to make Jesus known are 
silenced (i. 25, 34, iii. 11 f.), and silence is enjoined after 
notable miracles (i. 44, v. 43, vii. 36, viii. 26), after Peter’s 
confession (viii. 30), and at the descent from the Mount of 
Transfiguration (ix. 9). Jesus withdraws from the crowd on 
secret journeys (vil. 24, ix. 30) and gives private instruction 
to His disciples on ‘the mystery of the kingdom of God’ 
(iv. 10-12), on ‘that which defiles a man’ (vii. 17-23), on 
prayer (ix. 28 f.), Messianic suffering (viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 33 f.), 
and the Parousia (xiii. 3-37). Jesus, it is represented, keeps 
His Messiahship a secret so long as He is upon earth, and 
while He reveals Himself to His disciples (as distinct from 
the people), He remains unintelligible even to them (ix. 32). 
Only with His Resurrection does the true perception of what 
He is begin. The warp of the Gospel is shot through by a 
strong weft of dogmatic ideas, and its outline is full of 
contradictions and inherent improbabilities. 

In opposition to Wrede it has been argued that Jesus 
would never have been confessed as the Messiah after the 
Resurrection unless He had been recognized as such during 


1 See, for example, the criticisms of 
Jilicher, Meue Linien in der Kritik 
der evangelischen Uberlieferung; J. 
Weiss, Das alteste Evangelium, 52-60 ; 
Schweitzer, The Quest of the Histori- 
cal Jesus, 330-48; Sanday, Zhe Life 
of Christ in Recent Research, 69-76; 
Burkitt, 4/7 (1911), xv. No. 2, 175-93; 
Peake, Art. ‘ The Messiah and the Son 
of Man’, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1924; La- 


grange, xli f.; Rawlinson, 258-62. 

2 Beiden Gedanken, die vielfach in- 
einander tibergehen, liegt die gemein- 
same Anschauung zu Grunde, dass die 
wirkliche Erkenntnis dessen, was er 
ast, erst mit seiner Auferstehung be- 
ginnt, op. cit. 114. It should be added 
that Wrede holds that the idea of the 
Messianic Secret was not invented by 
Mark, but was current in certain circles 
to which he belonged. Of. cé¢. 145. 
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His ministry; that His crucifixion is unintelligible unless 
He was condemned as a Messianic pretender; and that 
otherwise the first preachers would not have incurred the 
odium of preaching a Crucified Messiah. Moreover, it is 
claimed, the inscription on the cross and the narratives of 
Peter’s Confession, the Entry into Jerusalem, and the Trial 
before the Sanhedrin strongly attest the presence of Messianic 
tension during the ministry of Jesus. These are powerful 
arguments. All the more remarkable, therefore, is the per- 
sistence of Wrede’s influence in modern criticism.! ‘ The 
citadel has caved in; but the flag still flies.’ The explanation 
must be that, while the idea of the Messianic Secret is un- 
tenable as Wrede presented it, none the less it is of great 
historical and theological importance. The view that Jesus 
enjoined silence in order to avert the danger of revolution 2 
is sound as far as it goes, but it is perilously near the sugges- 
tion of playing for safety. The data call for a fuller explana- 
tion. In fact, the Messianic Secret lies behind almost every 
narrative in Mark, particularly the Healing of the Paralytic, 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
and the Trial scenes. But it is not a hypothesis imposed on 
the records from without, but an element integral to the tradi- 
tion itself. Jesus imposed silence because of the nature of 
Messiahship as He conceived it to be. To Him it was not 
primarily a matter of status but of action. In His own 
estimation Jesus is Messiah in His works of healing, His 
exorcisms, His victory over Satanic powers, His suffering, 
dying, rising, and coming with the clouds of heaven. Messiah- 
ship is a destiny; it is that which He does, that which the 
Father is pleased to accomplish in Him and which He fulfils 
in filial love. It is for this reason that He silences the de- 
moniacs and commands His disciples to tell no man His 
secret till after the Resurrection. The Messiah already, He 
would not be the Messiah until His destiny was fulfilled. 
We may agree that it is necessary to read the Story in terms 
of doctrine; but the doctrine is that of Jesus Himself. This 
view of the Messianic Secret is in line with the Markan 


1 Cf. R. H. Lightfoot, History and the commentaries of Schniewind and 


Interpretation in the Gospel, 16-22; Lohmeyer. 
Dibelius, 223; Bultmann, 371; and 2 Cf. Peake, of. czt. 66, 
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christology and soteriology The agreement is too astonishing 
to be the work of art; it is the reflection of historical reality. 


SOTERIOLOGY 


With the christology of Mark its soteriology is indissolubly 
joined. The latter cannot be tacked on to the former; what 
Jesus does arises out of, and can only be understood in terms 
of, what He is. As the Suffering Servant who is the Son of 
Man, He must suffer, die, rise again, be exalted to God’s 
right hand, and come in glory. This unity is the final argu- 
ment which justifies the rejection of the view that the pro- 
phecies of the Passion are the dogmatic ideas of the Christian 
community read back into the Story of Jesus. It need not 
be disputed that viii. 31, ix. 31, and x. 33 f., especially the 
last, are to some extent modified by a knowledge of the 
Crucifixion narrative. The point which survives the most 
searching criticism is the conviction of Jesus that, as the Son 
of Man, He must suffer many things, and be rejected, and 
be killed, and rise again. This idea emerges again in ix. 12b 
and is elucidated in x. 45 and xiv. 24. These sayings are 
discussed in detail in the Commentary. Here, it is enough 
to say that, if they are genuine, as there is good reason to 
believe them to be, they show that Jesus faced suffering and 
death with a clear understanding of the purpose which it was 
the Father’s will for Him to fulfil. 

No saying in Mark, or in any of the Gospels, suggests that 
Jesus interpreted His death as a means of revealing the love 
of God. In all that He does, the Father’s love is a basic 
assumption,! but the redemptive activity itself is otherwise 
conceived. The two metaphors in x. 45 and xiv. 24 are of de- 
cisive importance. His life is given as ‘ a ransom for many’ 
and as surrendered is ‘ the blood of the covenant’. Both ideas 
are sacrificial. The ‘ransom’ is the price paid to effect de- 
liverance from sin and from judgment. The ‘ blood of the 
covenant ’ ratifies a covenant bond between God and men, 
a relationship of fellowship and obedience, which is based 
upon forgiveness, redemption, and reconciliation. These 
metaphors are not worked out in the Markan sayings into 

' Cf. John iii, 16, 1 John iii. 16, Rom. v. 8. 
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anything approaching a doctrinal synthesis, but, none the 
less, they are determinative ideas in an articulated cycle of 
thought. They imply that Jesus thought of His surrendered 
life as a dedicated self-offering to God in the name of men 
and for their sake. Pagan ideas of appeasement are foreign 
to this conception. The self-offering is a means of approach 
to God, representative and communal in character, made 
available for men. A relationship of faith union is implied, 
but this idea is not expressed in any Markan saying. These 
sayings concentrate rather on the redemptive work of Christ 
Himself by which His Messianic task is fulfilled. In par- 
ticular, the éxdapBetoba kal ddynpovetv of xiv. 33, and the death 
cry of xv. 34, reveal that experience of sinbearing which in- 
alienably belongs to the destiny of the Suffering Son of Man. 
Ultimately, the Markan representation belongs to the cycle 
of ideas which is worked out in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but it has closer affinities with the Pauline doctrine of Jz 
Christo. Nevertheless, it is far indeed from being developed 
into a theological hypothesis, but remains rooted in the black 
soil of factual experience and deed. Germane to the question 
whether it represents the ideas of Jesus Himself, or is a later 
construction reflecting early Christian beliefs, is this historical 
realism and the fact that at no point are we compelled to take 
a step outside the circle of Jewish beliefs. ‘ Ransom’, 
‘ covenant ’, and ‘ sinbearing ’, are distinctive Old Testament 
ideas, and recourse to the suggestion of the infiltration of 
Hellenistic concepts is entirely unnecessary. What we find 
in Mark is no superimposed dogmatic construction, but the 
virile ideas of Jesus Himself. 


AFFINITIES WITH PAULINE TEACHING 


The Paulinism of Mark has been hotly debated for nearly 
a century, since the time when, in opposition to the Tiibingen 
School, G Volkmar contended that the Gospel was an 
allegorical presentation of Pauline teaching in the form of 
a narrative. In more recent times the Pauline character 
of Mark has been maintained by Loisy! and Bacon,? and 


t Les Evangiles synopliques, i. 116. 
2 The Beginnings of Gospel Story, xxvii f., The Gospel of Mark, 221-71. 
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strongly denied by A. Schweitzer,! P. Wernle,? and M. Wer- 
ner. The whole question is surveyed by Lagrange, cliv- 
clxiv, and admirably summarized by Rawlinson, xliti-xlv. 
Whether Mark was familiar with the Pauline Epistles, and 
to what extent, if any, he was influenced by Pauline teaching, 
can be decided only by examining his vocabulary and the 
nature of the affinity between characteristic elements in his 
theology and the distinctive ideas of Paul: 


Vocabulary 


It is not surprising that there should be a common 
element in the vocabulary of Mark and Paul. The problem 
is its extent and implications. Among the more important 
points the following may be noted: 


Svvapus is used ro times in Mark to describe divine power and 
the works of power wrought by Jesus (‘mighty works’). In the 
Pauline Epistles it is found in both senses, and especially the power 
of God, no less than 44 times. Cf. vi. 14 evepyodow ai duvapeis 
ev atvrv@ and Gal. iii. 56. . . evepydv duvdpers ev dytv. 

elpnvedw, ix. 50*, Rom. xii. 18, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, 1 Thess. v. 13**. 

evayyéAov (7), Paul (56). Cf. ro edayydAvov Tob Geos in i. 14 
and ‘Rom. i. 1, xv. 16, 2: Cor. xi.-7,.1 Thess. ii. 2; etc: Lagrange 
questions if Mark would have used the word if he had not lived in 
Paul’s company. 

Kaptropopéw, iv. 20, 28*, Matt. (1), Luke (1), Paul (4)**. 
pithy (12), Matt. (9), Luke (9), Acts (8), Paul (16), Rest 

ay. 

Adyos is used in Mark in various senses, but sometimes, as in 
Luke, Acts, and Paul of the Christian message. Cf. iv. 16 (tov 
Adyov) «bOds peta yapds AapBdvovow avrov and 1 Thess. i. 6 
deEdpevor TOV Adyov . . . MeTA Yapas. 

prerapoppow, ix. 2*, Matt. xvii. 2, Rom. xii. 2, 2 Cor. iii. 18**, 

pevornpioy, IV. T1*, cf Rom, xi..25, xvi. os)7n Cora, yea, 
Eph. iii. 3 f., 9, vi. 19, Col. i. 26 f., ii. 2, iv. 3. Note rods €€w in 
Col. iv. 5 and tots €€w in Mark iv. 11. 

TmapanmTwpa, xi. 25*, Matt. vi. 14 f., Paul (16)**. 

mapawots, iii. 5*, Rom. xi. 25, Eph. iv. 18 (81a tiv mempwow ris 
Kapdias avtav)**, Also mwpdw, Vi. §2, vill. 17*, John xii. 40, Rom. 
xy, 2 Corin. 145": 

codia, vi. 2*, Paul (28). As Mark speaks of a wisdom ‘ given ’, 
so in Gal. ii. 9 and 1 Cor. iii. 10 Paul speaks of grace. 

povew, viii. 33*, Matt. xvi. 23, Acts xxviii. 22, Paul (22), 1 Tim. 
Vin Dye. 

I The Quest, 348. 2 Die synoptische Frage, 199 f. 
3 Der Einfluss paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium (1923). 
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€v dvéuati, drt Xpiotod éaré, ix. 41, cf. Rom. viii. 9,/ r2Cor 
i, 12 “Ey dé Xpiorod. 

Note also the Pauline vocabulary of vii. 21-3, especially zop- 


veta Paul (10), wAeoveéia Paul (6), aoéAyera Paul (4), abpoovvn 
Paul (3). 


From this list it would be hazardous to infer more than 
that Mark may have lived in a Pauline environment and 
possibly knew Romans and 1 Thessalonians. No deep in- 
fluence of the Epistles is suggested, especially in view of the 
different emphasis on zioris by Paul and the absence of 
AdTpov and Avrpoduo and their cognates from his Epistles 
(avridurpov, 1 Tim. ii. 6), and, further, the absence from 
Mark of such distinctive Pauline words as dixacoovvn, Sucardw, 
Soxysdlw, Sdxyuos, otkdvopos, muaTds, awrypia, Tamewdw, dpd- 
vos, and das and oxéros used metaphorically. 


Tdeas 


Mark has doctrinal affinities with Pauline teaching in 
respect of christology, soteriology, the universality of salva- 
tion, the hardening or reprobation of the Jews, and the Law. 
In christology the most notable agreement is in the use of 
the terms Son of God and the Son. This usage, however, is 
characteristic of primitive Christianity as a whole. Moreover, 
there are important differences between the Son of Man 
christology of Mark and the Wisdom-Logos christology of 
Paul. Paul does not describe Jesus as the superhuman Son 
of Man, although he has affinities with this conception in his 
doctrine of the Second Adam and the Man from heaven 
(1 Cor. xv. 47); and, on the other hand, Mark does not 
represent Him as ‘ the image of the invisible God’ or show 
knowledge of the doctrines of pre-existence and kenosis. As 
regards soteriology the affinities are greater, but Paul uses 
analogies other than that of a ‘ ransom ’, and is not influenced 
to the same degree by sacrificial ideas and the idea of the 
Suffering Servant, while his emphasis on the death of Christ 
‘for our sins’, and as the commendation of the love of God 
Himself, is less apparent in Mark. The Markan and Pauline 
accounts of the institution of the Eucharist probably represent 
different primitive liturgical traditions, and it is a disputed 
point whether Mark xiv. 24 (‘ This is my blood of the cove- 
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nant’) or 1 Cor. xi. 25 (‘ This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood ’) is the earlier. 

In Mark’s day the universality of salvation (cf. xiii. 10, 
xiv. 9) was a commonly accepted Christian belief, present 
already in Paul’s Epistles, but not necessarily derived from 
him. Mark’s zp@rov in vii. 27 calls to mind Paul’s "Iovdaiw 
re mp@rov Kai “HAAnu (Rom. i. 16, ii. 9 f.), but it was not Paul’s 
idea that the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles only 
after Jews had been satisfied.!. It may well be that it was 
in a Pauline environment that Mark came to realize to the 
full the blindness and hardheartedness of the Jews 2 and the 
fact of their rejection by God, and that in this matter, and in 
the teaching concerning offences, we are to see the influence 
of Rom. ix-xi. But it is also clear that these ideas belonged 
to the earliest tradition, and are even more strongly expressed 
in Matt. xxi. 43 and John xii. 37-41, while Pauline teaching 
on the ultimate restoration of Israel (Rom. xi. 13-36) has no 
echo in Mark. At the most, therefore, the debt to Paul is 
indirect and partial rather than direct and complete. The 
same also may be said of the attitude to the Law in Mark and 
in Paul’s Epistles. Both are rooted in the teaching of Jesus 
Himself. Ini. 27 f. the law of the Sabbath is re-interpreted 
in a broader and more humane sense, but it is not abrogated, 
and in xii. 29-31 the highest principles of the Law, the love 
of God and of one’s neighbour, are commended. The teach- 
ing on divorce (x. 2-12) goes beyond what is taught in the 
Law, in placing man and woman on the same plane, but in 
this matter there is no need to invoke the influence of Paul. 
In general, we may say that it is ‘ the teaching of the elders ’ 
rather than the Law that is repudiated, and that the impulse 
to give this representation comes from Jesus. The utmost 
that we are entitled to claim is that the emphasis on freedom 
may well reflect a Pauline environment. Most of all do we 
receive this impression in the Markan comment in vii. 19, 
‘ making all meats clean ’, in the list of vices in vii. 21-3, and 
in the reference to the velum scissum in xv. 38. Here Mark 
writes as a Pauline Christian would write, underlining and 
commenting upon teaching congenial to his mind. 


1 Cf. Lagrange, clxi. 
2 Cf. iii. 5 mwpwors, x. 5 oxAnpoxapdia, cf. iv. 11 f. 
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The study of doctrine carries us no farther than the infer- 
ences suggested by the vocabulary. Parallel to the want of 
distinctive Pauline words is the absence from Mark of the 
great Pauline ideas of justification by faith, faith union with 
Christ, and life in the Spirit. A Pauline atmosphere, Pauline 
influence, possibly a knowledge of the Epistles, all these are 
credible suggestions; but the suggestion of a recast of the 
primitive Gospel in terms of Paulinism is a wild and unsub- 
stantial hypothesis. Least of all can we share the view which 
detects partizan elements in Mark, which sees an allusion 
to the Apostle in the story of the unauthorized exorcist (ix. 
38-40), or in the declaration that the seats on the right hand 
and the left are for those for whom they have been prepared 
(x. 40), in the strong rebukes addressed to the disciples for 
their want of intelligence (viii. 17-21), or in the infant set in 
the midst and caressed by Jesus. For these perceptions the 
eyes of a Loisy are necessary. 

Werner’s conclusion ! is that, where Mark and Paul agree, 
the tradition consists of primitive Christian ideas, that dis- 
tinctive Pauline ideas are wanting in Mark or are differently 
presented, and that, accordingly, the suggestion of the influ- 
ence of Pauline theology must be dismissed. There is great 
force in these contentions, but a fully balanced estimate must 
take account of Bacon’s question: ‘ Can we imagine a gospel 
such as Mark taking form in a community ignorant of the 
teaching of Paul?’.2 Bacon answers with ‘a decided No’. 
One respects a decided No, but a qualified negative represents 
more truly the actual position. Mark wrote with the pen of 
a Roman Christian, but he has neither recast nor obscured 
the historic tradition. His Jesus is the Jesus of Galilee. 


1 Of. cit. 209. (Opps (otha, aps, 


XII 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE GOSPEL 


OW far does the Gospel give a reliable account of the 
teaching of Jesus, His person and work, and the course 
of His ministry ? 

In judging an ancient writer like Mark, it would not be 
right to apply to his work modern standards of accuracy, but 
neither would it be just to judge him by the freer standards 
of the best Greek historians.1_ Mark was not seeking to write 
history and is not a historian. His purpose was simpler. He 
wanted to tell how the Good News concerning Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son; began. Familiar with the Gospel Message of his 
day, he wished to tell the story of its beginnings in Galilee 
and Judaea, all the more since he had been associated with 
Peter and remembered his teaching. The motives which 
led him to write must have been those which influenced all 
the Synoptic writers — the delay of the Parousia, the passing 
away of eyewitnesses, and the desire to preserve the oral 
teaching of the primitive communities. Other motives, 
apologetic, liturgical, catechetical, must also have guided 
his undertaking. If we are justified in tracing behind his 
Gospel smaller complexes of evangelic material, both topical 
and narrative in form, the desire to combine these, and make 
them as far as possible a whole, will have been present, 
especially if already he had expanded a short Roman account 
of the Passion by the aid of Petrine reminiscences. The need 
for such an account must have been felt from a very early 
time, if the tragic fate of Jesus crowned by the glory of the 
Resurrection was to be understood, and this inference is 
sustained, not only by the Passion Narrative itself, but also 
by the existence of such oral or written collections as ii. 1- 
iii, 6 and xi. 15-17 +27-33 +xii. 13-40, of which the former 

1 Like Thucydides, who says that express them, while seeking to give the 
he put into the mouth of each speaker general purport of what was actually 


the sentiments proper to the occasion, said, i. 22. 
as he thought they would be likely to 
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ends with a reference to the death plot hatched against Jesus 
by the Pharisees and Herodians. If these primitive collec- 
tions had been made, either by Mark or a predecessor, what 
design could be more natural than that of prefacing the Story 
of the Passion by an account of the historic ministry beginning 
with the Preaching of John and the Baptism of Jesus ? 

It is entirely wrong to explain the Gospel as a simple 
transcript of the recollections of Peter. The supreme advantage 
of being able to use his testimony is one of Mark’s greatest 
qualifications, but the contents of the Gospel show that Peter 
was not his only source of information and that the Petrine 
reminiscences vary considerably from detailed narratives to 
fragmentary tradition. In addition to Petrine narratives, 
forms of Church tradition, including pronouncement-stories 
and sayings, were used by the Evangelist. The historical 
value of the Gospel depends on the nature and the use made 
of these sources of information. 


MOTIVES VISIBLE IN THE GOSPEL 

Apologetic Aims 

It cannot be said that apologetic aims have deeply affected 
the Evangelist’s work. He certainly emphasizes the reality 
of the humanity of Jesus, but we do not receive the impression 
that he is opposing docetic tendencies or answering objec- 
tions. In this respect Mark differs from Matt. and John. 
In the broader sense of the term an apologetic interest is 
doubtless to be seen in the claim that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
the Son of God, that He is the Victor over Satan and all his 
powers, that He suffered, died, and was buried, and that He 
rose victorious over death; but Mark’s interest lies rather in 
confirming the faith of his readers than in a desire to confute 
opponents and establish the truth. An interest in the Old 
Testament is visible in the Passion Narrative, determining 
the language and possibly, in the case of some of the taunts 
addressed to the Crucified, adding details to the story; but 
this interest is not deep or creative, and there is nothing cor- 
responding to the desire of Matthew to show that certain 
events happened ‘in order that it might be fulfilled which was 
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spoken by the prophets’. The words found in many MSS. 
and versions in xv. 28, ‘And the scripture was fulfilled, 
which saith ...’, are manifestly a later addition, and it is not 
excluded that xiv. 49, ‘ that the scriptures may be fulfilled ’, 
is part of the saying of Jesus, or, since the phrase is not in 
Mark’s manner, a scribal comment. Other apologetic 
features, as, for example, the statement about the Temple 
veil, are better considered as doctrinal. Similarly, the in- 
sistence upon the necessity of preaching the gospel ‘ unto all 
the nations’ (xiii. 10) is hortatory and catechetical rather 
than apologetic. 


Liturgical Interests 


These interests may perhaps be seen in the allusions to 
fasting (ii. 20), anointing (vi. 13), and prayer (ix. 29, xi. 24 f.), 
that is, in matters of religious practice. An interest in the 
worship of the Church comes out more plainly in the attention 
given to the institution of the Eucharist (xiv. 22-5) and its 
association with the Passover (xiv. 16-20). The narrative 
of the Last Supper is liturgical in the sense that all the interest 
lies in the declaratory words of Jesus. It is just such an 
account as might have been current in the usage of a primitive 
Church; it lacks the detail and the interest in secondary 
features which might have appeared in a Petrine story. 
Everything is concentrated in what Jesus does and says. The 
same interest appears in the stories of Miraculous Feeding, 
especially in vi. 41 and viii. 6 f., and perhaps also in other 
stories which have to do with bread, as, for example, vii. 
25-30 and viii. 14-21. Both the selection and the use of the 
tradition are those of one who highly valued this central rite 
of primitive worship. The historical bearings of this liturgical 
interest will doubtless be variously estimated. Those who 
see the simple teaching of Jesus being transformed into a 
cult will estimate it as a sign of the darkening of the primitive 
tradition; but those who trace the prophetic symbolism in 
the story to Jesus Himself will feel that the liturgical interests 
have acted conservatively in preserving primitive tradition. 
This view is strongly supported by the Palestinian character 
of the tradition, its Jewish ideas and Aramaic idioms, which 
suggest that it was brought to Rome, and not formed there. 
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Catechetical Motives 


Many indications suggest that Mark reflects the catechesis 
of the Church for which it was written. The topical com- 
plexes, ii. I-ill. 6, iv. I-34, vii. I-23, the topical and mnemonic 
principles by which sayings appear to have been compiled, 
notably in iv. 21-5, viii. 34-ix. I, ix. 37-50, and xi. 23-5, the 
succession of allied themes in x. 1-31, the use that appears 
to have been made of viii. 1-26, and the interests met by the 
Apocalyptic Discourse, disclose the life and teaching of a 
settled Christian community in the pre-Gospel period. Here 
again is a factor which affects the historical value, and in 
different ways. On the one hand, teachers may colour 
tradition by expressing it in a new idiom and a later vocabu- 
lary; on the other hand, with practical Christian interests 
at stake, they will wish to provide catechumens with genuine 
tradition. Both tendencies can be seen in Mark, the former 
in iv. 13-30, vii. 19b, 21-3, xiii. 10, 12 f., the latter in the 
general trustworthiness of the sayings-tradition. Catechetical 
interests are also shown in frequent explanatory clauses 
introduced by yap, the translation of Aramaic words, and 
the explanation of Jewish terms (vil. II, xii. 42, xv. 42) and 
customs (vii. 3 f.). In sum, the tendency of these interests 
is to elucidate the tradition rather than to obscure its original 


meaning. 


Doctrinal Motives 


Our earlier discussion of Mark’s theology and his Pauline 
affinities strongly supports the historical worth of the Gospel. 
Both in its christology and soteriology primitive beliefs are 
grounded in the tradition, and, in spite of claims to the con- 
trary, reflect the thoughts of Jesus. This is particularly 
evident when the names and titles of Jesus are considered, 
since in recording the Story of Jesus it is easy to reveal the 
standpoint of a later time. Contrary to the views of Wrede, 
Mark’s treatment of the idea of the Messianic Secret, so far 
from being a doctrinal construction, preserves, as no other 
Gospel does, an original element in the thought of Jesus, and 
the same must be said of the Evangelist’s emphasis upon the 
idea of Messianic suffering. It is undoubtedly true that 
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Mark’s Gospel reflects the ideas of the primitive Christian 
Kerygma,! but it does this because the earliest preaching 
rested upon what Jesus had done and taught. Nevertheless, 
Mark writes a generation after the historic ministry, and it 
would be strange indeed if his Gospel lacked the watermarks 
of his time. In three respects a later interest can be seen. 
First, in the confession that Jesus is the Son of God ascribed 
to daemons and to the heathen centurion by the cross. That 
Jesus was conscious of a unique filial relationship to God is 
implied by the story of the Baptism, His conception of 
Messiahship, and His sayings (xiii. 32, Luke x. 21 f., etc.). 
We require, however, much stronger evidence than we possess 
that ‘Son of God’ was a generally recognized Messianic 
title, if we are to reject the view that ii. 11 is a Christianized 
version of the cries of the demoniacs. And the same must be 
said of the centurion’s confession. Mark read more into 
these confessions than was actually said because he saw these 
incidents with Christian eyes. We must also interpret in the 
same way his account of the Divine Voice at the Trans- 
figuration. A conviction gained by the three intimate disciples 
is here expressed in direct speech. Secondly, a contemporary 
interest also appears in the reference to the Rent Veil in 
xv. 38. An irresistible conviction of the new way opened 
between God and man here clothes itself in a legendary 
development of the tradition, which is carried much farther 
in Matt. The same view will also be taken of the nature- 
miracles in Mark by those who believe that the basis of these 
narratives is to be found in non-miraculous events. A third 
contemporary interest appears in the apocalyptic enhance- 
ment of the sayings-tradition in Mark. The Apocalyptic 
Discourse in xiii is the clearest example of this tendency, but 
it is seen also in viii. 38 when this passage is compared with 
its parallel in Q, Luke xii. 8 f. = Matt. x. 32 f. As previously 
maintained, ‘ realized eschatology ’ is implicit in the Markan 
parables and in the Messiahship of Jesus, but it is not present 
in Mark with the clarity in which it appears in Q because 
Mark’s main emphasis is on the ‘ unrealized eschatology ’ of 
the Advent Hope of primitive Christianity. The dénouement 


™ Cf. Dodd, Zhe Apostolic Preach- Schniewind, TAR (1930), 142, 158 f., 
ing, 38-43; Bultmann, 373, 398 f.; 179-88. 
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lies ahead when the Son of Man comes with the clouds of 
heaven. In this representation Mark is faithful to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, but he sees it through the veil of apocalyptic. 
The time of the Parousia, though near, is unknown (xiii. 32), 
but the Day will be preceded by visible signs, war, earthquake, 
famine, persecution, and celestial signs, and the Son of man 
will gather His elect from the four winds. All this is so 
different from Luke xvii. 22 ff., that we are entitled to sus- 
pect the transposition of the original tradition into another 
key. 

The extent to which the various interests discussed above 
affect the historical value of Mark will be variously estimated. 
To the present writer they do not seem to detract from its 
worth to any serious degree if allowance is made for them in 
exegesis. 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE GOSPEL 


If the vivid details in Mark are original, they are of the 
greatest importance in assessing its historical value. In 
themselves lifelike touches are not a sure criterion, since they 
may be due to the exercise of a vivid imagination, but they 
present data on which a judgment may be based, especially 
if their character and distribution are considered. Among 
the more important elements peculiar to Mark the following 
may be noted in chapters i-vi. 


Ge ‘ Stooping down.’ 

i. 10. ‘Rent’ (Matt. and Luke ‘ opened’), of the heavens, and 
‘into (Jesus)’ used of the Spirit (Matt. and Luke 
‘upon ’). 

i. 12.  ‘ Driveth’ (of the Spirit). Matt. and Luke ‘ brought’. 

ji. 13. ‘ And he was with the wild beasts.’ 

i. 20.  ‘ With the hired servants.’ 

j. 23. ‘An unclean spirit.’ 

i, 29. ‘ And of Andrew, with James and John.’ 

i. 33.  ‘ And the whole city was gathered together at the door.’ 

i. 35. ‘And inthe morning, a great while before day . . and 
there prayed.’ 

i. 36. ‘And Simon and they that were with him.’ ‘ Tracked 
him down.’ 

i. 4r.  ‘ And being moved with compassion’ (v./. ‘being angry’) 


i. 43. ‘And he strictly charged him ’ (or ‘ was deeply moved ’). 
1 See T. W. Manson, Z7/, 262, S/, 336. 
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‘Insomuch that Jesus could no more enter openly into 
a city.’ 

The reference to Capernaum ‘ after some days ’, and the 
report that he was ‘indoors’, with the explanation 
that there was no room even about the door, while 
‘ He spoke the word to them ’. 

‘ Borne of four.’ 

‘ And when they could not come nigh unto him’, they 
‘uncovered the roof where he was’, and ‘ broke it 
Ups 

‘Tn his spirit.’ 

References to the sea-side, the crowd, and to teaching. 

‘ Levi the son of Alphaeus..’ 

‘ The scribes of the Pharisees.’ 

The statement that John’s disciples ‘ and the Pharisees ’ 
were fasting. 

‘ As they went.’ 

‘When Abiathar was high priest.’ 

‘ But they held their peace.’ 

‘ With the Herodians.’ 

‘ To the sea’, ‘ from Galilee’, ‘ and from Idumaea, and 
beyond Jordan ’, ‘ hearing what great things he did’. 

The little boat which attends upon Jesus because of the 
crowd. 

The reference to people with plagues pressing upon 
Jesus, and to those with unclean spirits falling down 
and crying, ‘ Thou art the Son of God’ 

‘Whom he would.’ 

‘ That they might be with him ’, and preach, and cast out 
devils. 

‘ Boanerges, which is, Sons of thunder.’ 

‘ Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.’ 

‘ They sent unto him, calling him.’ 

‘And looking round on them which sat round about 
him.’ 

‘ And again he began to teach ’, ‘ in the sea ’, ‘ by the sea 
on the land’. 

‘ And when he was alone’, ‘ they that were about him 
with the twelve ’. 

‘ As they were able to hear it’, ‘ but privately to his own 
disciples he expounded all things ’. 

‘ And on that day, when even was come.’ 

‘ And leaving the multitude, they take him with them, 
even as he was ’, ‘ and other boats were with him ’. 

The waves ‘ beat into’ the boat ‘ now’ filling. 

‘In the stern ’, ‘on the cushion ’, ‘ carest thou not ...?’. 

‘ Peace, be still.’ 

‘ Have ye not yet (faith) ?’ 


So ake 
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‘ (They feared) exceedingly.’ 

‘Of the sea’, Gerasenes (Mark and Luke, Gadarenes 
Matt.). 

‘ Out of the boat’, ‘ straightway ’, ‘ an unclean spirit ’. 

The passage gives a graphic description of the demoniac 
who could not be bound, ‘ no, not with a chain ’, who 
broke his chains and fetters, but could not be tamed. 
‘ And always, night and day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains, he was crying out, and cutting himself 
with stones.’ 

‘ From afar ’, ‘ ran’, ‘ worshipped ’. 

‘I adjure thee by God.’ 

‘ Out of the country ’ (Luke ‘ into the abyss’). 

‘ A great (herd).’ 

‘ Unclean spirits ’, ‘in number about two thousand ’. 

‘ Him that was possessed with devils’, ‘even him that 
had the legion ’. 

‘ And concerning the swine.’ 

‘ He that had been possessed with (devils).’ 

‘And he suffered him not’, ‘unto thy friends’, ‘ the 
Lord ’, ‘ and how he had mercy on thee ’. 

* Decapolis ’, ‘ and all men did marvel ’. 

The reference to crossing over again ‘in the boat unto 
the other side ’, the gathering of a ‘ great’ multitude, 
and the fact that ‘ he was by the sea’. 

‘ At the point of death’ (Matt. ‘ even now dead’). 

The description of the woman who had suffered many 
thing's at the hands of the doctors, and was no better, 
but rather grew worse. Cf. Luke‘ could not be healed 
of any’. 

‘ Having heard the things concerning Jesus.’ 
‘ She felt in her body that she was healed of her plague.’ 

The statement that Jesus was aware of the loss of the 
power proceeding from him. 

The remonstrance of the disciples who repeat the ques- 
tion, ‘ Who touched me ?’. 

‘ And he looked round about to see her that had done this 
thing.’ Cf. Matt. ‘ And seeing her’. 

‘ Fearing ’, ‘ knowing what had been done to her’; ‘ all 
the truth ’. 

‘ They come ’, ‘ any further ’. 

‘ Not heeding the word spoken.’ 

‘ The brother of James.’ 

‘ Why make ye a tumult, and (weep) ?’ 

‘ Where the child was.’ 

‘ Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, Arise.’ 

‘ With a great amazement.’ 
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‘ That no man should know this.’ The charge to give the 
child food. So Luke. 

‘ And his disciples follow him.’ 

Here,’ 

‘ And among his own kin.’ 

The statement that He could do no mighty work, save 
lay His hands on a few sick people, and that He 
marvelled because of their unbelief. | Contrast 
Matt. 

‘ By two and two.’ Cf. Luke x. 1 (of the Seventy). 

The permission of a staff and sandals. 

The references to repentance, exorcisms, and anointing. 

‘ For his name had become known.’ 

‘ For he had married her.’ 

‘ And Herodias set herself against him.’ 

‘ Knowing that he was a righteous man and a holy, and 
kept him safe’, ‘ and when he heard him’, ‘ and he 
heard him gladly ’. 

‘ His lords, and the high captains, and the chief men of 
Galilee.’ 

‘ Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give it thee ’, 
‘unto the half of my kingdom ’. 

The conference with the mother and the quick return of 
the girl. 

‘ Exceeding sorry ’, ‘ he would not reject her’. 

‘ An executioner ’, ‘ to bring his head’. 

‘ And laid it (his corpse) in a tomb.’ 

‘(And the apostles) gather themselves together unto 
Jesus’, ‘all things’, ‘and whatsoever they had 
taught’. 

‘ And he saith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into 
a wilderness place, and rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat.’ 

The statement that the crowd outran them. 

‘ As sheep not having a shepherd ’ (cf. Matt. ix. 36), ‘ and 
he began to teach them many things ’. 

‘ Now far spent.’ 

The disciples’ ironical question, ‘ Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to 
eat? 

The inquiry, ‘ How many loaves have ye?’, the com- 
mand to go and see, and the sequel. 

‘ By companies ’ (cf. Luke), ‘ the green grass ’, ‘ in ranks ’, 
‘by hundreds ’ (cf. Luke). 

‘ And the two fishes divided he among them all.’ 

‘To Bethsaida’ (cf. Luke ix. 10). 

The reference to taking leave of the crowd. 
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vi. 47. ‘On the land.’ 

vi. 48. * And seeing them distressed in rowing ’ (Matt. speaks of 
the boat). ‘And he would have passed by them.’ 

vi. 49 f. ‘ Supposed ’, ‘ for they all saw him’. 


vi. 51. ‘Sore amazed in themselves.’ 

vi. 52.‘ For they understood not concerning the loaves, but their 
heart was hardened ’ (or ‘ blinded’), 

vi. 53. |‘ And moored to the shore.’ 

vi. 54.‘ And when they were come out of the boat, straightway 
the people (knew him).’ 

Vi 5S, The sick carried on pallets ‘where they heard he 
was’. 

vi. 56.  * And wheresoever he entered, into villages, or into cities, 


or into the country, they laid the sick in the market- 
places ’, ‘if it were but’, ‘him’, 

It would be profitable to continue the summary in chapters 
vii-xvi, but enough evidence is provided to show the signifi- 
cance of the Markan wealth of detail. 

Some of these passages may be the result of inference and 
imagination. The following appear to be editorial: i. 4s, 
ii. 13, ili. 7 f., iv. 10, 33 f., vi. 12 f., 34. Explanatory passages 
include: i. 23 (‘ an unclean spirit ’), ii. 8 (‘ in his spirit ’), iii 
17 (‘ Boanerges ’), 30 (‘ because they said, He hath an un- 
cleansspirit!))vsi37 °C the: brother of iames"); vi. (14) 175-16, 
20, 31b, 52. To decide what is imaginative is more specula- 
tive. It seems probable, however, that details are visualized 
and imaginatively described in i. 7 (‘ stooping ’), the descrip- 
tion of the rending of the heavens in 1. 10, the allusion to the 
constraint of the Spirit in i. 12, the picture of Jesus with the 
wild beasts in 1. 13, the reference to the whole city (i. 33), the 
portrayal of the people with plagues and the unclean spirits 
falling down and crying, ‘Thou art the Son of God’ (iii. 
10 f.), possibly the allusions to amazement (v. 20, 42), the 
naming of the guests (vi. 21), and the account of the king’s 
offer (vi. 22 f.) which recalls details in the story of Esther. 
There may be other passages of the kind, but the great 
majority of the items in the list have rather the appearance 
of graphic details recorded because they were given in the 
tradition. What point, for example, is there in mentioning 
‘the hired servants’ (i. 20), the fact that the paralytic was 
‘borne of four’ (ii. 3), the description of the breaking up of 
the roof (ii. 4), the statement that the disciples plucked the 
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ears of corn ‘as they went’ (ii. 23), the reference to the little 
boat (iii..9), ‘other boats’ (iv. 36), ‘the cushion’ (iv. 38), 
the desperate cry, ‘Carest thou not. .?’ (iv. 38), the 
ironical repetition of the question, ‘Who touched me?’ 
(v. 31), the place ‘ where the child was’ (v. 40), ‘ the execu- 
tioner ’ (vi. 27), the half sarcastic question about buying two 
hundred pennyworth of bread (vi. 37), ‘ companies ’, ‘ green 
grass’, and ‘ranks’ (vi. 39 f.), His passing by the disciples 
(vi. 48), mooring (vi. 53), and other details, unless these things 
were known and remembered? It must be borne in mind 
that the same features are found throughout the whole Gospel, 
including the Passion Narrative. 

If this argument is questioned, not only in this detail and 
that, but as a whole, it is necessary to account for the relative 
want of vivid details in the narratives already classified as 
‘ Markan Constructions ’.1. Why, for example, is the account 
of the appointment of the Twelve (ili. 13-19b) so bare? Why 
is the place so vaguely characterized as ‘ the mountain’, and 
why is only a statement of the purpose of the choice given 
and a mere list of names? Why are there no imaginative 
touches in the Fears of the Family of Jesus (iii. 21), the 
Purpose of Parables (iv. 10-12), the Mission Charge (vi. 6b- 
13), the Descent from the Mount (ix. 9-13), and the Rebuke of 
the Ten (x. 41-5)? How comes it that Mark has missed the 
opportunity of embellishing such dramatic scenes as the 
Priests’ Plot (xiv. 1 f.) and the Treachery of Judas (xiv. 10 f.); 
and why are the narratives of True Greatness (ix. 33-7) and 
the Mystery of the Loaves (viii. 14-21) so ill constructed ? 
The explanation can only be that for these narratives Mark 
was dependent on fragmentary tradition and did not attempt 
to colour it, that he is not a creative writer comparable to 
Luke or John. But if so, the limitations of Mark point to 
his fidelity to tradition. In his stories about Jesus and his 
miracle-stories the wealth of detail is given, not created. His 
objectivity is a sign of the high historical value of the Gospel. 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE GOSPEL 


How far is the historical value of Mark affected by the 
1 See earlier, pp. 82-5. 
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presence of legendary elements, particularly in the nature- 
miracles? This question raises the further inquiry whether 
legendary elements are present, and whether the distinction 
between the healing-miracles and the so-called nature- 
miracles is valid. There can be little doubt that there is a 
profound difference between the healing-miracles and the 
alleged parallels in modern psychotherapy. Jesus uses 
methods like those of the psychologist, but in His works of 
healing He exercises a super-human d@ynamis which belongs 
to His person and for which modern psychiatry can supply 
no adequate parallel. Many readers of Mark feel that the 
same explanation accounts for the nature-miracles. In short, 
when Jesus stills the storm, multiplies loaves, walks upon 
water, and destroys the fig tree, He is releasing divine power 
resident in Him in the circumstances of His earthly mission. 
To this view there is no valid objection on philosophical 
grounds. The idea of nature as a closed system, obedient to 
fixed and immutable laws, is no longer tenable in the light 
of modern conceptions of matter and atomic power. The 
so-called ‘laws’ summarize what is observable in the world 
of nature under the normal conditions of daily life; but they 
do not preclude the emergence of unusual phenomena, 
granted the presence of a sufficient cause which, for all we 
know to the contrary, may be spiritual. 

Many theologians, whose views command respect, accept 
all the Gospel miracles on the grounds stated above and 
because Jesus is the incarnation of divine power and love.! 
In reality, however, these arguments are prolegomena to the 
inquiry; they dispose of the objection that, on scientific and 
philosophical grounds, miracles are impossible; but they 
leave open the historical question, whether the nature- 
miracles happened, and the theological question, whether 
they cohere with a true doctrine of the Incarnation. The 
nature-miracles differ from the healing-miracles in that they 
are not wrought upon living persons, and, for reasons stated 
below, it appears probable, on both historical and doctrinal 
grounds, that a miraculous interpretation has been super- 
imposed upon the original tradition. The case of the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus occupies a border line position, and 

1 Cf. A. Richardson, The Miracle Stories of the Gospels. 
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a decision here must be made on historical grounds and the 
impression which the narrative makes upon us. 

In the first place, it is difficult not to recognize a legendary 
element in miracle-stories where the action of Jesus is not in 
question, such as the Baptism, the Transfiguration, and the 
Visit to the Tomb. In modern criticism it is widely held that 
the Baptism was an event highly significant in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus, and that there was no actual rending of the 
heavens and no voice heard by others. It may be doubted, 
however, if this is what Mark means, and certainly in the 
later tradition visible and audible phenomena are described.? 
A similar element is also present in the Transfiguration, in 
the references to Moses and Elijah, the Voice from the cloud, 
and the use of petapopddow. In the narrative of the Visit to 
the Tomb, quite apart from the question of the Empty Tomb, 
there are imaginative details in the statement that the women 
came to anoint Jesus, the question ‘ Who will roll away the 
stone for us from the door of the tomb ?’, the angel’s message, 
and the explanation that, being afraid, they said nothing to 
anyone.? If this legendary development is recognized, the 
possibility of its presence in the accounts of the nature- 
miracles cannot be foreclosed. 

Secondly, elements within these narratives are capable of 
a non-miraculous interpretation. Few commentators accept 
the historical character of the cursing of the fig tree. By wide 
consent it is agreed that the basis of the story is a spoken 
parable or a legend which had grown up in connexion with 
a withered tree Jesus was said to have passed on His way 
from Bethany to Jerusalem. As regards the stilling of the 
storm, the walking on the water, and the multiplication of 
the loaves, the distinction between what really happened and 
the interpretation placed on the facts by the Evangelist, or 
even by the eyewitnesses, is a relevant consideration. Jesus 
may have addressed the winds without thinking of controlling 
their power (cf. xi. 14, 23), and the exclamation, ‘ Who then 
is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?’, may be 
a natural, but mistaken comment. In the account of the meal 
in the wilderness only the numbers and the statement that 


t Cf, Luke iii. 21 f., John i. 32. 
? These points are discussed in detail in the Commentary. 
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all ate and were filled suggest a miracle, while vi. 41 points 
to a eucharistic meal; and in the story of the crossing of the 
lake the disciples thought they saw an apparition. Similar 
features are present in the story of Jairus’ daughter: Jesus 
took no notice of the tidings of death, the saying, ‘ The 
child is not dead, but sleeps ’, is ambiguous, and avéorn may 
mean no more than that she arose from a trance-like sleep.! 

Thirdly, it is difficult to give a satisfactory account of the 
purpose of these incidents. In the narratives there is no 
suggestion that the miracles were wrought to demonstrate 
the Messiahship of Jesus or to convince men of His super- 
natural claims. If the incidents happened as they are 
reported, they must have been exceptional acts of compas- 
sion. Compassion can easily be seen in the raising of the 
little maid, but were there not many bereaved parents in 
Galilee, and was Jesus accustomed to raise the dead ? Storms 
on the lake were frequent, and in the disciples’ extremity 
Jesus might well rely on the providential care of the 
Father, all the more since He believed that His hour was 
not yet come. But what special circumstances called for 
the control of winds and power to walk upon waves? And 
were the five thousand in such an extremity of hunger that 
a creative act was necessary? There may be answers to 
these questions, but all the known answers breathe an air of 
strain. 

Lastly, the christology of the nature-miracles is different 
from that implicit in the Markan tradition as a whole. The 
christology of the latter is that of a Deus absconditus, who 
fully accepts the limitations of a human life and remains 
hidden save to the eyes of faith ; the christology of the nature- 
miracles is that of a Deus revelatus, the God who throws off 
all disguise and is not bound by the conditions of human 
existence. Both representations appear in Mark, and it is 
for this reason that Dibelius ? is able to speak paradoxically 
of the Gospel as ‘ a book of secret epiphanies ’; but we shall 
do well to hesitate before we accept this representation as 
historical, partly because the ‘epiphanies’ turn out to be 
legends, and more because we may find ourselves well on 


t For the several questions raised in this summary v. Comm. 7 doc. 
2 Op. cit. 94 f., 229 f. 
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the way to a docetic view of the person of Christ. Religiously 
and theologically, an Incarnation doctrine which takes Paul’s 
‘being found in fashion as a man’ seriously is of greater 
value than one which suggests the Greek idea of a demi-god, 
and the quick returns of such a christology are small com- 
pensation for the loss of the abiding wonder which sees the 
Godhead ‘ veiled in flesh’ and finds its true glory expressed 
in the lines : 
‘ He laid His glory by, 
He wrapped Him in our clay ; 


Unmarked by human eye, 
The latent Godhead lay ’, 


This theological argument will doubtless be differently 
evaluated ; but the case as a whole is strongly in favour of 
the conclusion that the beliefs and presuppositions of the first 
century have left their mark on the records of the Gospel 
miracles and particularly the nature-miracles. 

If the view outlined above is accepted, the question arises 
how far it compromises the otherwise high estimate we have 
formed of the Markan tradition. The answer, I suggest, is 
that this estimate is not appreciably diminished, since it stands 
on its own grounds, unless we sigh for infallibility and distort 
the truth of the Papias tradition. Light still shines when 
refraction is recognized. The surprising thing about the 
Gospel of Mark is not that it contains legendary elements, 
but the small amount of these features, and this fact can be 
explained only by the restraint of the Evangelist and his use 
of early and valuable tradition. 


The best defence of the nature-miracles, as of the miracles gener- 
ally, is Canon Alan Richardson’s The Miracle Stories of the Gospels 
(1941). Canon Richardson takes the view that ‘ the miracle-stories 
are a part of the Gospel itself’ (p. 126), that Christ is ‘ the mani- 
festation of the power of God in the world’, and that ‘ His mighty 
deeds are the signs of the effectual working of that power’. He 
claims that, if we accept the Gospel proclaimed by the Evangelists, 
‘we accept the history they record’, and that, if we reject it, ‘ we 
shall inevitably reject the view that Jesus performed miracles ’, 
or we shall seek to explain them away. This argument unduly 
simplifies the problem ; it does not take account of a possible differ- 
ence between the original facts and the form in which the Evangelists 
record them; and for its justification it would require something 
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like the theory of verbal inspiration. Canon Richardson is conscious 
of the danger of over-simplification, and later he observes that the 
problem of the history of each recorded miracle remains open for 
critical and historical discussion. In the end it is admitted that ‘ each 
reader of the Gospels must, on the basis of his own studies and in- 
sights, make his own estimate of the historical probability of any 
particular episode for himself’, and that ‘ he will not wish to press 
his own conclusions upon others’ (p. 130). This is well and finely 
said ; but, if it is true, the basic theological claim, that ‘ the miracle- 
stories form an essential and inseparable part of the Gospel tradi- 
tion ’ (p. 1), is open to qualification, and should be replaced by the 
more modest principle: ‘Some miracle-stories, but not necessarily 
all, are a part of the Gospel itself’. See further, the strong and 
forceful argument of D. S. Cairns in The Fazth that Rebels (1928). 


THE MARKAN OUTLINE 


The last question to be considered is how far the Markan 
outline supplies a credible account of the course of the 
ministry of Jesus. The widespread view of many continental 
scholars is that, in Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, K. L. 
Schmidt has shown that the outline is irretrievably broken, 
apart from fragmentary episodes in some of the smaller com- 
plexes and in the Passion Narrative.t This question must 
now be considered more closely. 

Some account of the main outline must first be recalled. 
The Gospel is rightly characterized as a Passion Narrative 
with an introduction. If it is so judged, and not as a 
more ambitious historical record, many objections are met. 
It must also be recognized that much of Mark’s material 
had for various purposes already been arranged in groups 
and in some cases probably by himself. “He does not 
write with complete literary freedom; he copies others and 
himself. 

The Evangelist begins where primitive Christianity began, 
with the Preaching of John, the Baptism, and Temptation. He 
does not describe a preliminary Judaean ministry. If, then, we 
accept the testimony of the Fourth Gospel, as we have good 
reason to do, there is a gap in the outline at the beginning. 
Nevertheless, Mark appropriately fixes on the imprisonment 
of the Baptist as the decisive moment for the opening of 


! See earlier, pp. 17-18. 
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the Galilean ministry, on the imminence of the Kingdom 
as its distinctive message, and the call of the disciples as its 
first step. It is soon manifest that he has no day to day 
account of the progress of the mission, but he shows good 
historical judgment in using an impressive record of a typical 
day in the life of Jesus (i. 21-39), followed by the account of 
the cure of a leper. Before the reference to Capernaum in 
ii. 1 there is a further gap in the phrase ‘ after some days’, 
and use is then made of a topically arranged pre-Markan 
group of conflict-stories (ii. I-1ii. 6), which causes the allusion 
to the death plot of the Pharisees and the Herodians to appear 
too early in the outline. The description in ili. 7-12 of the 
crowds, the healings, the anxiety of the sick to touch Jesus, 
and the silencing of the demoniacs, gives a vivid picture of 
the enthusiastic and tumultuous scenes which attended the 
mission, but it is only a summary account. The narrative 
of the appointment of the Twelve is undated and the ac- 
count of the charges of collusion with Satan and the fears 
of the family of Jesus is taken over from an existing com- 
plex. 

There is clearly no ordered sequence in the early part of 
the story of events apart from i. 21-39 and possibly iii. 19b-35. 
If, however, we have regard to history in the broader sense, 
we must recognize that Mark brings out the main points, the 
announcement of the Kingdom, the choice and appointment 
of the Twelve, the healing ministry, the conflicts with the 
Pharisees, and the charges brought against Jesus. In iv. 1-34 
the teaching by the lake side comes to the fore, but, after the 
narrative passage in I f., as often where sayings are in ques- 
tion, the arrangement is editorial. It is notable how particular 
days stand out. This day appears to be remembered, not 
only for the teaching, but also for the crossing and recrossing 
of the lake, and a series of events, perhaps telescoped, but 
given in chronological order (iv. 34-v. 43). At the beginning 
of vi there is a want of precision, but Mark intends to recount 
that, after the Mission of the Twelve, which followed the Re- 
jection at Nazareth, Jesus withdrew first with His disciples (vi. 
30-4), and subsequently alone (vii. 24), into retirement. We 
receive this impression, not so much from what is actually said,? 


' Cf. vii. 24, 31. 
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as from the course of the story as a whole, especially if 
vi. 30-56 + vii. 24-37 and viii. 1-26 cover the same period, since 
in this case the incident near Caesarea Philippi follows soon 
after the withdrawal to Tyre and Sidon and the return to 
Bethsaida.! In spite of what has been said to the contrary,” 
the Confession of Peter is a watershed in the Markan Story. 
With that event begins the teaching that the Son of Man 
‘must suffer’, and from this point onwards, although from 
time to time Jesus teaches the multitude, He more frequently 
instructs His disciples.* ‘ Six days’ after Peter’s Confession 
the Transfiguration follows, and with ix. 30 begins the 
journey through Galilee and Judaea (x. 1) and Jericho (x. 46) 
to Jerusalem. As we have seen,’ for the details of this journey 
Mark has little information and is compelled to use frag- 
mentary tradition. The events in and around Jerusalem are 
also narrated in a very summary fashion, and a comparison 
with John (cf. x. 40-2, xi. 54-7) shows how much longer and 
more varied this period was. Step by step the sacred drama 
moves to its climax in the story of the betrayal, arrest, trials, 
crucifixion, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 

If we consider this outline along with the various groups 
examined earlier, we shall see the truth of Schmidt’s estimate 
as well as its limitations. Mark’s Gospel is a collection of 
self-contained narratives, many of which are grouped topi- 
cally and others chronologically; but it is not a heap of 
unstrung pearls. On the contrary, the Evangelist has a true 
sense of the course of events, knows the issues involved, and 
the points on which the Story turns. His framework is 
factual rather than chronological in the full sense. He writes, 
as it were, on an even plane, so that it is vain to argue that 
his account implies a ministry of twelve months or less, 
in contrast with the two to three years covered by John ; 
but the plane has contours and dividing ridges which imply 
a broad knowledge of the course of events as well as of 


1 See Note D on pp. 632-6. 3 The crowd is mentioned in viii. 34, 
2 Cf. Bultmann, 375, who, following ixeTAyexrel AO, eSlan Los ‘xii, 37> and 
Wrede, rejects the view that viii. 27-33 public teaching in x. I, xi. 17, x. 35, 
is a new turn in the Story, and says XIV. 49. 
that, in reality, it is an epoch for the 4 Cf. vill. 31-3, ix. 9-13, 28 f., 31-50, 
reader, not for the life of Jesus. Cf. =X. 23-45, Xi. 22-5, xill. 1-37. 
also Schweitzer, The Quest of the His- 5 See earlier, pp. 98-100. 
torical Jesus, 329-34. 
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details.1. What Schmidt has destroyed is the cast-iron Markan 
hypothesis, which posits a fixed historical scheme, biographical 
in kind. In fact, the outline is partial and broken, like a river 
which at times in its course disappears from sight, but the Story 
has movement and direction, again like a river which reaches 
the sea. We shall not use the outline with the confidence of 
many earlier critics, contemptuously dismissing other tradition 
because it is not Markan and does not fall obviously within 
the scheme; but any attempt to tell the Story of Jesus even 
broadly, showing how beginning from the earliest preaching 
the Kingdom of God it ends in death and victory, must use, 
and is justified in using, the Markan outline. 


SUMMARY 


In sum we may say that in Mark we have an authority of 
first rank for our knowledge of the Story of Jesus. Separated 
at the time of writing by little more than a generation from 
the death of Jesus, its contents carry us back farther into the 
oral period before Mark wrote to the tradition first of the 
Palestinian community and subsequently that of the Gentile 
Church at Rome. The historical value of Mark depends on 
the Evangelist’s fidelity to that tradition, including his special 
advantages as a hearer of Peter’s preaching. Whether we 
judge his work by a consideration of the various influences 
which affected it, those of defence, worship, teaching, and 
doctrine, or whether we consider its objective character, we 


1 Cf. W. F. Howard, ZOR (July 
1927), 79: ‘ The verisimilitude of the 
development of the ministry as given 
in Mark is a miracle of artistry if it 
cannot be traced back to the coherent 
memory of a writer who recorded the 
story as he had heard it from one who 
was himself no small part in the de- 
veloping drama’; C. H. Dodd, Z7, 
xliii (June 1932), 400: ‘ It is hazard- 
ous to argue from the precise sequence 
of the narrative in detail; yet there is 
good reason to believe that in broad 
lines the Marcan order does represent 
a genuine succession of events, within 
which movement and development can 


be traced’; F. C. Burkitt, /7S 


(April 1935), xxxvi. 187 f.: ‘In opposi- 
tion to the opinion of many scholars 
I feel that Mark zs a Biography, if by 
Biography we mean the chief outlines 
of a career, rather than a static char- 
acterization. In Mark there is move- 
ment and progression. ... It does 
not sound to me like Gemezndetheo- 
Jogie, the unconscious secretion of a 
community of believers. Nothing but 
a strong element of personal reminis- 
cence could have produced it. And 
therefore I still hold to the belief that 
it embodies the private reminiscences 
of Peter, supplemented for the last week 
by the reminiscences of the young 
Mark himself.’ 
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reach the same conclusion that here is a writing of first-rate 
historical importance. Its relatively few legendary elements 
and its apocalyptic tendencies, and the gaps in its outline of 
the course of events, qualify but do not undermine this esti- 
mate. We may say of the Gospel what St. Paul says of the 
first missionaries; we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of God 
(2 Cor. iv. 7). Without this Gospel, which is not only invalu- 
able in itself, but is also one of the most important sources 
upon which all the Gospels depend, it is impossible to account 
for the history of primitive Christianity, or to imagine the 
perils from which it was preserved ; for it sets at the centre 
the personality of Jesus Himself and His redemptive work 
for men. 
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KATA MAPKON 


I 
Mk. i. 1-13 INTRODUCTION 


THE first thirteen verses of the Gospel form a closely connected section 
which serves as an introduction to the whole. In the arrangement of 
Westcott and Hort, who leave a space after i. 8, this unity is somewhat 
concealed. There is no real break at this point. After stating his theme 
in i, 1, the Evangelist’s intention is to describe summarily the preaching 
of John the Baptist and the baptism and temptation of Jesus as a prelude 
to his account of the Galilean Mission. In this respect he was following 
an existing tradition, for it is clear from Ac. i. 22, ‘ beginning from the 
baptism of John’, that the earliest Christian preaching began in this 
manner. His aim is to set the reader at the right point of view for an 
understanding of the story of Jesus as a whole. It cannot be surprising 
therefore if his theology has left its stamp upon the material he has derived 
from Christian tradition. To what extent he used existing narratives in 
the section is uncertain, but it is to be expected that he would select and 
arrange his material in order to show how ‘ the Good News about Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God’ began. 


Mk. i. 1-8 1. JOHN THE BAPTIZER Cf. Mt. iii. 1-12 
Lk. ui. 1-18 

In recording this story Mark has used existing tradition. K. L. 
Schmidt, 18, finds an original unit in 4-8, to which apparently Mark added 
1-3, the phrase ‘in the wilderness’ (4), and the description of John (6). 
In this way, he suggests, a story about a Jordan-baptizer was adapted to 
that of a wilderness-preacher. Bultmann, 261, agrees, but finds further 
additions in 7 f. Lohmeyer, 10, 12, sees signs of earlier tradition in the 
absolute use of 7 épyuos (i. 3 f., 12 f.; v. Comm.), in éo8wv (here only in 
Mk), the unusual periphrastic tenses in i. 4, 6, the tense of <Bdrrica, and 
the initial position of the verbs. 

The narrative is composed by a process of selection and emphasis. 
Mark could have reported more concerning John. He knows that he 
gathered round him a body of disciples (ii. 18, vi. 29), that he was put to 
death by Antipas (vi. 14-29), and that his great success was an embarrass- 
ment to the chief priests (xi. 27-33). Believing John to be Elijah redzvivus 
(ix. 13), he here relates that his coming was in fulfilment of prophecy 
(i. 2 f.), and describes his prophet’s clothing (1. 6), his ministry and repen- 

1 Cf. R. H, Lightfoot, 61-3. 
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[ist 


tance-baptism (i. 4 f.), concentrating attention upon the advent of the 


Mightier One and the baptism he will dispense (i. 7 f.). 


His immediate 


purpose leads him to omit a fuller account of John’s preaching and his 
announcement of impending doom (cf. Mt. iii. 7-12, Lk. iii. 7-14, 17). 
The narrative is not that of a historian, but of a Christian believer deeply 
interested in John’s eschatological message and its relation to the ministry 


of Jesus. 


APXH 70% edayyedtov "Inood Xpiot0b viob Beod. 


1. ’Apyx7) tod edayyedlov "Inaot Xpr- 
aTov viod Beod. apy, x. 6, xiii. 9, 19”, 
‘beginning ’. Rawlinson, 6, translates 
“ starting-point ’. Cf. Hos. i. 2, ’Apx7) 
Adyouv Kupiov év ‘Qofje, Prov. i. 1, Eccl. 
i. 1, Cant.i. 1. evayyéAcor, i. 14 f., viii. 
350%) 20) Kill, TO, xiva) O}exvia [|E5)|> 5 
Mt (4), Lk (0) ; ‘ Good News’. In Cl. 
Gk the word originally meant ‘ the re- 
ward of good tidings’, but it is rarely 
found outside the NT and early Chris- 
tian literature. In the sense of ‘ good 
tidings’ the plur. appears in an in- 
scription (c. 9 B.C.) with reference to 
the birthday of Augustus (VG7, 259). 
Characteristic of Mk (Hawkins, 12), 
and freely used by St. Paul, the word 
is employed here, not of a book or 
generally, but of the Apostolic message 
of salvation in Christ (cf. J. Weiss, 29- 
42). See 1 Thess. iii. 2, 2 Cor. ix. 13, 
Gal. i. 7, Phil. i. 27. "Incod Xprorod, 
here only in Mk, is a personal name. 
The gen. is objective: ‘ the good news 
about Jesus Christ’; cf. Holtzmann, 
111; J. Weiss, 26 °f.; Lagrange, 2; 
Swete, 1; Plummer, 51; Gould, 3. 
viod Beod is omitted by N* © 28 syhier 
geo! arm Iren Or, and by the WH text. 
There are strong reasons, however, for 
accepting the phrase as original, in 
view of its attestation (Na B D L W it 
vg sype hl sa bo geo? arm (3 best MSS.) 
Iren Ort. Aug), its possible omission 
by homoioteleuton, and the use of the 
title in Mark’s Christology (v. Intr. 
120 f.). For the Patristic evidence v. 
Turner, /7'S, xxviii. 150. See also 
Lagrange, 3, and Rawlinson, 4 f. 

Elsewhere in Mk Jesus is spoken of 
as ‘ the Son of God’ (iii. 11, v. 7, xv. 
39), ‘ My beloved Son’ (i. 11, ix. 7), 


‘ the Son of the Blessed ’ (xiv. 61). The 
idea is not simply Messianic. A super- 
natural being is described, but not with 
the precision of Phil. ii. 6 or Lk. i. 35. 
Cf. J. Weiss, Die Schr.4 76-9; Bult- 
mann, 7A/V7, i. 129-32. 

The verse is probably intended by 
Mark as a title, as the absence of the 
article before apx7 may indicate (cf. 
Moulton, i. 82; Robertson, 781, 793), 
with reference either to the account of 
the Baptist’s ministry (cf. Gould, 2), or 
to the entire Gospel (Zahn, ii. 458 ff. ; 
Swete, 1; Klostermann, 4; Monte- 
fiore, i.3; Plummer, 51). The second 
alternative is to be preferred. No 
other narrative in Mk is preceded by 
a title. The words, moreover, point far 
beyond the story of the Fore-runner 
and admirably sum up the substance 
of the Gospel. Mark proposes to re- 
late how the good news about Jesus 
Christ the Son of God began. 

If this view is taken, a full stop 
should be placed, as in WH, after i. 1. 
So RV and RSV. This view is pre- 
ferable to that of Turner, /7\S, xxvi. 
146, who treats 2 f. as a parenthesis. 
Cf. Rawlinson, 6, 250 f.: ‘ The start- 
ing-point of the Good News about 
Jesus Christ (in accordance with the 
scriptural words of the Prophet Isaiah, 
“The voice of a man crying in the 
desert, Make ye ready the way of the 
Lord, Make straight his paths ”’), was 
John, who baptized in the desert, and 
proclaimed a baptism of repentance 
with a view to the remission of sins’. 
This suggestion is attractive, but it ob- 
scures the character of i. 1 as a title and 
tends to subordinate the importance of. 
the quotation of Isa. xl. 3. 
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2. Kafds stands at the beginning of 
a new sentence as in Lk. xi. 30, xvii. 
20) Jne iis t4and 1 Cor 1ii..9, “Lhe 
common formula of citation Kxafds 
yéypamra (LXX, 4 Kgdms. xiv. 6, etc.) 
is found here only in Mk. But cf. ix. 
13, xiv. 21. The perf., expressing past 
action with abiding results, is best ren- 
dered by ‘stands written’; cf. vii. 6, 
Pe) bala yes ahi Cliky Piyfaw, Ibo teny hs on 
xii. 19 the aor. is used. "Hoadas, vii. 6*. 
mpodnrns, Vi. 4, 15, vili. 28, xi. 32”. 
The reading & trois mpodjras (A W 
fam. 13 28 118 543 579 e¢ a/.) is an at- 
tempt to meet the difficulty that the 
first quotation is not from Isa. 

i8o¥, ili. 32, iv. 3, x. 28, 33, xiv. 41 f. 
kat (Sov, common in Mt and Lk, is not 
found in Mk. dzoaréAdw, 20 times”, v. 
iii. 14. dyyedos, i. 13 (¢.v.), vill. 38, 
xii. 25, xili. 27, 32*. Here only in Mk 
in the sense of the messenger of God 
(KTAW, i. 82). mpdowrov, xii. 14, xiv. 
OS mtaceis = Cl, bx Pap. einithe 
papyri, as also in Cl. Gk, it is further 
used of the ‘ outward appearance ’ and 
in the sense of ‘ person’ (VG7, 553). 
KkatacKkevalw*. 

The first part of the quotation agrees 
verbatim with Ex. xxiii. 20a, cal idod 
éya@ dmoatéh\Aw tov ayyeAdv pou mpo 
mpocwmov gov; the second part with 
the Heb. of Mal. iii. 1 (‘. . . and he 
shall prepare the way before me’) 
rather than with the LXX (kat ém- 
Préberar ddSdov mpd mpoodwmov pov),* but 
differs from both in reading rv oddv 
cov. Mark’s version is manifestly a 
re-interpretation of the prophecy in a 
Messianic sense. The same combina- 
tion appears in Mt. xi. 1o=Lk. vii. 27 
(with the addition of eunpoobév cov), 
which is either the text of Q or a 
Matthaean addition to that source (cf. 
T. W. Manson, .S/, 69). In agreement 
with Holtzmann, 111 f., Lagrange, 4, 


and Rawlinson, 6, explain the quota- 
tion as a copyist’s gloss, and there are 
good reasons for this view. (1) The 
quotation is wanting in the parallel 
narratives; (2) It breaks the natural 
connexion between the reference to 
Isaiah and the quotation from Isa. xl. 
3 in Mk. i. 3; (3) the same combina- 
tion of Ex. xxiii. 20a and the Heb. of 


_Mal. iii. 1 appears in Mt. xj. 10 and 


Lk. vii. 27. These arguments are not 
equally forcible. Matthew and Luke 
may have deliberately omitted the quo- 
tation in i. 2, and Mark may have 
inadvertently introduced it from a 
collection of Messianic proof-texts. It 
is very difficult, however, to suppose 
that all the Synoptists found it in the 
same form, and, on the whole, it is best 
to regard the quotation in i. 2 as a later 
insertion, despite the fact that there is 
no textual evidence against it. 

3. The second quotation is taken 
almost verbatim from the LXX text 
of Isa. xl. 3, the only difference being 
that Mark replaces rod @eod judy by 
avrod. Again Mark interprets the 
prophecy Messianically. So also the 
Rabbis; cf. Billerbeck, i. 96 f. The 
Heb. connects ‘in the wilderness’ 
with ‘ prepare’. dwv7, i. II, 26, v. 7, 
ix. 7, XV. 34, 37"; Bodw, xv. 34; €pyuos, 
i. 4, 12 f., Epnpos romos, i. 35, 45, vi. 
31f.,35*. The ‘ wilderness’ is the wild 
uncultivated country to the west of the 
Dead Sea, but the phrase may be used 
generally in harmony with the pro- 
phecy. ' 

éroyudlw, X. 40, xiv. 12, 15 f., xv. 
1 (?)*. x«vptos is used 15 times in Mk, 
and twice in the title 6 xvpuos in the 
spuriousending. Hereit is used of God, 
AS inl Vs1Oy M1. 0 Xi. 11,20 f., 36, xiii. 
20, but it is possible that Mark has 
the Messiah in mind; cf. xii. 36 f., 
xiii. 35. All the more remarkable is 


1 The LXX appears to have read panah rather than pinnah ; cf, Lohmeyer, rz. 
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the fact that he never uses xvpios ot 
Jesus, except in the voc. in vii. 28, and, 
with the article once in xi. 3, possibly 
in the sense of ‘ the Master’. In ii. 28 
it is used in the predicate: ‘ The Son 
of Man is lord even of the Sabbath’ ; 
in xii. 9 of ‘ the lord of the vineyard ’ ; 
and in xiii. 35 in the phrase ‘ the lord 
of the house’. These facts illustrate 
the primitive character of Mark’s 
usage. In Lk o xvpuos is found 16 or 
17 times. Matthew’s usage agrees 
with that of Mk, while John probably 
restricts the title to the Risen Christ 
(cf. Bernard, St. /z, 55 f., 132). 

With rv doy Kupiov cf. tiv dd0v Tod 
Oeod (xii. 14). 
tpiBous adrod, evOvs is used as an adj.”. 
tpiBos* is a beaten track; so Hero- 
dotus viii. 140 and Pap. (VG7, 641). 

After the quotation Swete has a full 
stop, but it is better to use a comma, 
with WH, Nestle, Plummer, and La- 
grange, or a semi-colon with the RV. 
This punctuation brings the quotation 
into close relation with i. 4. Mark’s 
intention appears to be to assert that, 
just as Scripture told of a Voice crying 
in the wilderness, so John came 
preaching in the wilderness. 

4. "Iwavns (of the Baptist), 16 
times*. Mark takes great interest in 
John';sct.1. 6, (0; Td, Wk 13). vi. 14-25, 
viii. 28, xi. 30, 32. He does not de- 
scribe his birth and parentage, but 
presents him as the Fore-runner of 
Jesus. Emphasis is laid on his emer- 
gence in accordance with the divine 
purpose. Hence the use of éyévero. 
The word may be taken with xnptcowr, 
thus forming a periphrastic tense; cf. 
ix. 3, 7, and see Howard, ii. 452; butit 
may stand alone, as in Jn. i. 6, 2 Pet. ii. 
I, 1 Jn. ii. 18, with a Semitic emphasis. 
Cf, Lohmeyer, 12 n. See also RSV. 

Banrifw, i. 5, 8 (S25), 9, vi. 14, 24, 
x. 38 (dz5), 39 (25), xvi. [16]*, ‘to dip’, 
‘plunge’, is the intensive form of Bd- 
nmrw; Cl., LXX (4), Pap. (VGT, 102). 
Cf. Flemington, 11 f. «ypvoow, i. 7, 


vi s 
In ev0elas movetre Tas. 


14, 38 f., 45, iii. 14, v. 20, vi. 12, vil. 36, 
xiii. 10, xiv. 9, xvi. [15, 20]*, ‘ to pro- 
claim’ (<«fpv&); Cl., LXX, Pap. 
Here, as in vi. 14, 24*, John is de- 
scribed as 6 Barrilwy; in vi. 25 and 
viii. 28* as 6 Bamricrys, the form ex- 
clusively used in Mt (7) and Lk (3), 
and by Josephus. In Mk the two are 
almost synonymous, but there is a 
greater emphasis in 6 Bamrifwy on the 
action. If cad is read before cnptcowy, 
the Gk may be read ‘ the baptizer and 
preacher ’ (cf. Swete, 3), or ‘ who was 
baptizing and preaching’; but xai 
should be omitted with B 33 73 579 892 
sa bo, and 6 Banrifwy treated as a 
noun. Cf. J. Weiss, 127 n.; Gould, 6; 
Lagrange, 5 ; Turner, /7\S, xxviii. 150. 
The fact that Johnisintroduced without 
any further description shows that Mk 
was written for readers to whom his 
work and ministry were well known. 
In Bdrricpua peravoias eis ddeow 
duaptiav every word is important. 
Bamricpa, x. 38 f., xi. 30*, Mt (2), Lk 
(4), Ac (6), Pl (3), 1 Pet. iti. 21**, is 
the distinctive NT word for ‘ baptism ’. 
Here it is characterized by the gen. 
of quality peruvoias, ‘a repentance- 
baptism’. perdavora*, <peravodw. As 
the derivation shows, the noun de- 
notes ‘a change of mind’, but in the 
NT it is used in a deeper sense, in- 
dicating a deliberate turning (cf. the 
Heb. asv), ‘a coming to one’s senses, 
resulting in a change of conduct’ 
(VGT, 404). The baptism has for 
its end (e’s) the remission of sins. 
ddeaus, iii. 29*, is ‘remission’. The 
deeper sense of ‘ forgiveness’, as the 
restoration of broken relationships, is 
the product of Christian thought and 
experience. Cf. Taylor, Forgiveness 
and Reconciliation, 1-23. Both dap 
tia, i. 5, ii. 5, 7,9 f.*, and dudprnua, 
iil, 28 f.*, are derived from duaprdvw, 
“to miss the mark’, ‘to sin’. The 
latter denotes a specific act of sin, the 
former both an act of sin (in the Syn- 
optics) and a state of mind hostile tc 
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God and an evil power to which man 
is exposed (Jn and the Pauline Epp.). 
Cf. G. Stahlin, KTAW, i. 297-9. Bap- 
tism does not take place ex opere operato 
(cf. Lagrange, 6), but it is not a mere 
picturesque symbol. Repentance is 
essential, but in harmony with the OT 
idea of prophetic representative action 
(cf, 1 Kgs. xxii. 11, Isa. xx. 2, Jer. xix. 
IO, XxXvill. 10, Ezek. iv. 3; also Mk. 
xiv. 22, 24, Ac. xxi. 11), baptism gives 
expression to the act of repentance, and 
thereby becomes an effective action 
leading to the remission of sins. Mark’s 
phrase is expressed in the vocabulary 
of primitive Christianity (cf. Ac. ii. 38, 
Ve ois x43) Eph: 1-7, Colai,14), but 
gives a historical account of John’s 
baptism. The fundamental ideas are 
derived from the OT and there is no 
need to trace their origin to Hellenistic 
influences. 

5. exmopevouat, Vi. II, Vil. 15, 19, 
20 235 kT 7 40, <1. 19, ul. 1, Mt 
(5), Lk (3), Ac (3), Pl (1), Apoc (8)**. 
The word is characteristic of Mk; cf. 
Hawkins, 12. “IovSaia, iii. 7, x. I, xiii. 
14*. xw&pa, Vv. 1, 10, vi. 55*. “lepocodv- 
peirns, Jn. vii. 25**. There is a touch 
of hyperbole in Mark’s reference to all 
the land of Judaea and all the people 
of Jerusalem, but there is no doubt 
that John’s ministry aroused the 
greatest interest. The correct use of 
the two imperfects, éfemopevero and 
€Barrilovro, gives a vivid effect and 
illustrates a careful use of tenses. In 
certain respects John’s baptism re- 
sembled Jewish proselyte-baptism (de- 
bilah), but differed from it in that it 
was not an act of self-baptism and was 
administered to Jews, and that the 
action was an eschatological sacrament 
anticipatory of the in-breaking of the 
Kingdom of God. Cf. H. H. Rowley, 
Hebrew Union College Annual (Cin- 


cinnati), xv (1940) 313-34. For the 
view that the tedz/ah goes back to the 
first century A.D. see Billerbeck, i. 
102 ff.; Oepke, KTAW, i. 533; Rowley, 
op. ctt. 320; Marsh, 9-14; Flemington, 
4-11. For the sacred associations of the 
Jordan v. Abrahams, i. 33; Marsh, 
36-8. Connected with the ministries of 
Elijah and Elisha, above all in the story 
of Naaman (2 Kings v), the Jordan 
is the natural scene of John’s baptism. 

*Topdavns, i. 9, iii. 8, x. 1* ; woTapds*. 
e€opodoyéw™, ‘ to acknowledge ’, ‘ con- 
fess’, ‘avow openly’; LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 224). The verb belongs to 
later Gk. In the LXX it is mainly 
used in the sense of giving thanks or 
offering praise (but v. Dan. ix. 20), as 
in Mt. xi. 25=Lk. x. 21. Here pre- 
sumably the confession takes place 
before or during the act of baptism. 

6. The clothing and food of John 
are now described. évdvw (-dvvw), vi. 
9, xv. 20"; Cl., LXX, Pap. The peri- 
phrastic tense jv . . . evdedupevos de- 
notes habitual action, ‘ was clothed (as 
his custom was)’, and is not simply the 
equivalent of the aor. pass. See VGT7, 
212. For the periphrastic imperf., (7v) 

. €00wv, so freely used by Mark, 
see the Intr. 45. The construction 
is probably a ‘ secondary Semitism ’. 
When using Mk, Matthew usually 
omits it. Luke has many examples in 
L. éo8w is an earlier form of eofiw ; 
cf. Moulton, ii. 238. 

The words which follow are either 
hapax leg. or rarein Mk: Opié* ; Kdyen- 
Dos, X. 25"; Cevn, vi. 8* ; Sepudrivos*, 
Mt. iii. 4** ; dodds* ; aepi c. acc. (9)*. 
The internal accs. rpiyas and Cuvnv are 
used regularly after the pass. of the verb 
of clothing. For the acc. of the person 
(external) and of the thing (internal) 
after the active v. xv. 17. Probably a 
garment woven of camel’s hair is 
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meant. The reference to the girdle is 
probably intended to recall the de- 
scription of Elijah in 4 Kgdms. i. 8, 
*Avnp Saads Kal Cobvnv Sepparivny mept- 
elwopevos tiv daddy adrod. D reads 
déppnv (S€ppw) and a pellem, a reading 
which Turner, /7\S, xxviii. 151, ac- 
cepts instead of tpiyas, but it seems 
more probable that Moulton and Milli- 
gan are right in explaining it as a cor- 
ruption derived from Zech. xilil. 4 
(VGT, 142). The phrase kai Cavnv dep- 
parivny mept THv daddy adrod is wanting 
in D abd ff r' t vg (1 MS.), and 
Turner, 12, /7'S, xxviii. 151, thinks it 
may be a copyist’s addition from Mt. 
ili. 4. While this is a possible explana- 
tion, it is more likely that the phrase is 
deliberately introduced by Mark, who 
believes that John belongs to the pro- 
phetic order and is Elijah, whose coming 
is foretold in Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5 f. (cf. Mk. 
ix. 9-13). For the belief that Elijah 
would be the precursor of the Messiah 
see Moore, ii. 357-62. 

John’s food is described as consisting 
of locusts and wild honey. dxpis*, Mt. 
ili. 4, Apoc. ix. 3, 7**; péAc*, Mt. iii. 4, 
Apoc. x. 9 f.**; dypios*, Mt. iii. 4, 
Ju. 13**. The Bedouins are said to eat 
locusts roasted or salted. Wild honey 
is either the honey found in rocks or 
possibly the sap of certain trees. Cf. 
Billerbeck, i. 98-101; Lagrange, 7; 
Lohmeyer, 16; Gould, 8 (‘ wilderness 
food’). 

Matthew’s stylistic alterations are of 
much interest. The periphrastic con- 
structions are replaced by elye ro 
dupa adrod and 4 8 tpod1) Fv adrod 
axpides kal w. a. (iii. 4). In 1-3 the 
variations affect the substance of the 
story: the wilderness is identified as 
‘the wilderness of Judaea’; John’s 
message is peravocire: nyyiKev yap 7 
Baoweia r&v odpavdy (iii. 2); Isa. xl. 
3 is directly applied to him and the 
reference to a repentance-baptism is 
omitted. Luke probably uses another 


source, but shows his knowledge of 
Mk in reproducing Bamriopa peravotas 
els ddheow dpapriay (iii. 3). To the 
description of John’s clothing and food 
he has no parallel. 

7. Mark’s account of the Baptist’s 
preaching is very brief. He has no- 
thing corresponding to the sayings in 
Q (Mt. iii. 7-10 = Lk. iii. 7-9, 17) about 
the wrath to come, the axe laid at the 
root of the trees, the fan in the hands 
of the Coming One, the threshing floor, 
and the burning of the chaff in un- 
quenchable fire. Neither does he re- 
cord the exhortations to the multitudes, 
the taxgatherers, and the soldiers (Lk. 
iii. 10-14). Everything is concentrated 
on the prophecy of the coming of the 
Mightier One and the baptism which, 
in contrast to his own baptism by 
water, the Messiah will dispense. 

The present épyerat sounds the note 
of immediacy. 6 ioxyupds (ili. 27) has 
a long history behind it (cf. Isa. xlix. 
25, lili. 12). It is applied in various 
ways to Satan (iii. 27), to powerful op- 
pressors (Apoc. vi. 15, xix. 18), to 
angels (Apoc. x. I, xviii. 21), and to 
God (Apoc. xviii. 8, 1 Cor. x. 22). 
Here, as by implication in iii. 27, and 
more directly in Lk. xi. 22, it describes 
the expected eschatological deliverer 
and judge. The idea implies a primi- 
tive Christology which W. Grundmann, 
KTAW, iii. 404 f., believes goes back 
to Jesus Himself. John speaks of the 
Mighty One as stronger than himself, 
6 laxupotepes ov, which may suggest 
a consciousness of standing at the 
beginning of the unfolding of the 
eschatological drama. It is perhaps a 
refinement when Lohmeyer, 18, inter- 
prets dmiow pov! of the slave-master 
relationship, thus suggesting the start- 
ling paradox that this One who follows 
after is none the less the Judge and 
Saviour of the End Time; for while 
oriow in the LXX frequently denotes 
place, it is also used of succession in 


} ov is omitted by B Or and Turner, /7S, xxviii. 151, with much doubt, put it in brackets, 


The omission of «vas in a number of MSS. (v. Legg) is probably accidental or 


ue to assimilation, 
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time (cf. HR, especially 3 Kgdms. i. 6, 
Neh. iii. 17, xi. 8, Dan. (Theod.) ii. 39, 
vii. 6f.). For driow (i. 17, 20, viii. 33 f., 
xii. 16*), a later form of émoGev (v. 
27"), which is used in the LXX, the 
NT, and MGk, as a prep. c. gen., like 


VGT, 453. 

For this Deliverer John confesses his 
unworthiness to perform the mean 
duties of a slave. For examples in 
Rabbinic literature of the loosing or 
bearing (Mt. iii. 11) of shoes see Biller- 
beck, i. 121, ii. 1. ctxavos, x. 46, xv. 
15", ‘fit’, ‘sufficient’, and (with 
numbers) ‘much’, ‘many’. Mark 
alone has xvysas*. iuas*, Lk. iii. 16, 
Jn. 1. 27, Ac. xxii. 25**, is the ‘ thong’ 
or ‘strap’ for fastening sandals or 
binding prisoners (VG7, 304).  tz0- 
dnua*, ‘sandal’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 657). For the redundant adrod 
after od ovx eit ixavods v. Intr. 60, and 
cf. vii. 25 (ix. 3 and xiii. 19). Its pres- 
ence, with other constructions already 
noted, marks the Semitic tone of the 
narrative. 

8. In the second saying John draws 
a sharp contrast between his baptism 
and that of the Coming One, marked 
by the emphatic use of the pronouns 
éyé and atrds. €Bdmtica may be ‘ the 
aorist of the thing just happened ’ (cf. 
Howard, ii. 458 f.), but more probably 
represents the Heb. stative perf. 
‘baptize’. See Intr. 64. Matthew 
has Baril (ili. 11). 

mvevpate ayiw is used of the Holy 
Spirit! In i. 10, 12 the form is 70 
mvedua, and in iii. 29, xii. 36, xiii. 11 


70 mvejpua 76 dyov. In view of NT 
usage as a whole it seems doubtful if 
we ought to read ‘ with holy spirit’ 
here. In Q (Mt. iii. 11=Lk. iii. 16) 
the corresponding phrase is é avevpar 
dyiw Kat mupi, ‘ with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire’. The question therefore 
arises whether the original contrast 
was with a baptism with fire, that is, 
of judgment; cf. Amos vii. 4, Isa. 
xxxl. 9, Mal. iii. 2, 1 Cor. iii. 13, 2 
Thess. i. 7 f. So Wellhausen, M1, in 
foc.; J. Weiss, 125, Die Schr i. 74; 
Bultmann, 116n.; Creed, 54; Man- 
son, S/, 41; Flemington, 19. This 
view is strongly supported by the say- 
ing about the fan, the wheat, and the 
chaff, which immediately follows in Q. 
In this context a reference to the fire 
of judgment is natural. Probably, 
then, the reference to the Holy Spirit 
has been introduced under the influ- 
ence of the Christian practice of bap- 
tism. It is true that the outpouring of 
the Spirit was expected in the last 
times); ¥chJioelsii 28a.) [sa..sciva 3, 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26 f., Test. Levi xviii; 
but the Spirit is not described as the 
gift of the Messiah. Cf. Lagrange, 8: 
Ll n’était pas question dans ces passages 
a’un intermédiatre. An alternative 
suggestion is that the original phrase 
was ‘ with wind and fire’. This con- 
jectural rendering would be in har- 
mony with the later reference to the 
fan and the fire, while avevpuare would 
suggest to Christian readers a refer- 
ence to the Spirit. Cf. R. Eisler, The 
Messtah Jesus and John the Baptist, 
275 f.; C. K. Barrett, 126. 


DETACHED NOTE ON JOSEPHUS’S REFERENCE TO 
JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Josephus, Azz. xviii. 5. 2, describes John as a good man who exhorted 
the Jews to practise virtue, to display righteousness towards one another, 


1 éy before mvevpart should probably be omitted with B L b vg geo Aug. 
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to show piety towards God, and to come together in baptism.1 Baptism, 
he explains, would be acceptable to God, if it served, not? for the remission 
of certain sins, but for the purifying of the body, provided that the soul 
had first been purified by righteousness. Josephus mentions the profound 
effect exerted by John’s preaching upon the people. Indeed, it is to this 
fact that he attributes Herod’s act in arresting John and executing him 
later in the fortress of Machaerus. He thought it far better to take the 
initiative and put him to death ‘ lest, if a riot actually took place, he might 
himself be involved in trouble and have cause to regret it’. The account 
is not one which could be attributed to a Christian writer, and with some 
confidence it may be accepted as authentic. Like Mark, but for different 
reasons, Josephus makes no reference to John’s eschatological preaching, 
and he does not mention his announcement of the coming of the Messiah 
(cf. Mk. i. 7). ‘ This may be due to ignorance, but it seems more probable 
that his evidence has been influenced and altered by his pre-conceived 
purpose to be silent on the subject of Messianism.’4 


Mk. i. 9-11 2S LHE BAPTISM OH SE SUIS GE Mia micens or 7 
Kae 20 

This Story about Jesus is based on the earliest tradition, as its vocabu- 
lary and ideas show. Without denying that the baptism of Jesus by John 
is historical, Bultmann, 264, describes the narrative as a faith-legend 
(Glaubenslegende), and Dibelius, 271, speaks of it as a myth, that is, accor- 
ding to his definition, a story about the actions of a divine being. Neither 
of these terms indicates a narrative-form and each suggests a depreciatory 
estimate which is not warranted. Schmidt, 29, thinks that the narrative 
existed as a separate item of tradition. With additions in the phrases ‘ in 
those days’ .and ‘ straightway’, Mark has used a narrative which was 
current independently of i. 1 (4)-8. Wendling and von Soden, he reminds 
us, take the opposite view; they find in the introduction a continuous 
whole, the former in 1. 4-14, the latter in 1. 1-15. Perhaps both views are 
true. There are traces of separate accounts of the Baptism in Mk, Mt. iii. 
14 f., and possibly Lk. 111. 21 f., while still another form was current in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (v. M. R. James, 5). Mark may have 
used an existing account, but he has integrated it so closely into i. 1-13 that 
this section is a whole. It is probable that he regarded 9-11 and 12 f. asa 
single narrative, for no Markan pericope ends so abruptly as 9-11, and 
the action of the Spirit begun in Io is continued in 12. 

In considering the story the Evangelist’s narrative and the experience 
of Jesus should be treated separately. What can be said of the experience 
is discussed in Note A at the end of the volume. This distinction throws 
into relief the fact that Mark is not writing creatively, but is recording 
historical tradition. This judgment is suggested by the ideas which lie 
behind the narrative, as the Commentary will show. 


* So the ambiguous Bartioud cvviévar is rendered by Goguel, Jean-Baptiste, 19; Marsh, 64; 
Barrett, 32; Flemington, 24, Creed, 312, reads ‘ to come to baptism ’. 

2 Goguel, L/, 265, reads ‘ not only’. 

§ Cf, Abrahams, i. 30-5. Abrahams thinks that Josephus means to represent John as an Essene 
Goguel, L/, 268 f., observes that none of the practices of the Essenes (the worship of angels, prayer 
at SuBEHES, the daily lustration, the white ioe is adopted by John. His baptism was effective once 

or all. 

* Goguel, 266, 
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The parallel narratives confirm this view. In Lk the second person 
(cf. Mk. i. 11) is preserved, but the descent of the Spirit is apparently 
visible to all (cf. Lk. iii. 22, ‘in bodily form’). In Mt a later development 
of the tradition is shown by the use of the third person, by the earlier 
omission of the phrase ‘the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins ’, and by the story of the Baptist’s hesitation (ili. 14 f.) which indicates 
a sense of the need to explain how Jesus came to submit to baptism. In 
Jn the Baptism is not narrated at all; only the statement is made that 
John had seen the Spirit descending upon Jesus and abiding upon Him 
i. 32-4). A still greater development is visible in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, in which Jesus says: ‘ Wherein (what) have I sinned, that 
I should go and be baptized of him? unless peradventure this very thing 
that I have said is a sin of ignorance.’ The Markan narrative antedates 
these difficulties, which are not even felt by the Evangelist. Having 
described John’s baptism as for the remission of sins, he can say objectively 
that Jesus ‘ was baptized by John’. The difficulty has not occurred to 
him. His account clearly belongs to a point nearer the original facts. It 
is not possible to accept the argument of Lagrange, 13: Jésus recoit Pappel 
de Dieu, et en méme temps Dieu Vautorise par des signes extérieurs, tor 
it is not accidental that a public manifestation is described by the later 
narratives and an assurance to Jesus by the earliest. Mark’s account must 
undoubtedly be preferred. Its value is attested by the Palestinian ideas 
it contains and by the original use of Scripture it reflects. 


"KAT EPENETO!? ep éxetvais tats udpars AAOev *Inoots amd 
Nalaper ris TadAvaias cat €Barricbn eis tov “lopSdvnv td 
9 ’Eyévero 


9. The vague expression of time €&v of John. For the first readers of the 


éxeivats Tats nuepais, found also in viii. 
I, Xill. 17, 24*, appears to be editorial. 
Mark wishes to indicate that the bap- 
tism of Jesus happened in the course of 
the Baptist’s ministry. The kal éyévero 
construction is rare in Mk. In Lk- 
Acts it is found frequently in the three 
forms: (a) Kal eéyévero (éeyévero 8é) 
Aber, (6) Kal éeyévero (eyévero dé) Kal 
HAGev, (c) eyévero dé (Kal eyévero) 
éAbeivy, Of these the first is used in Mk 
here and in iv. 4*; the second not at 
all; and the third in ii. 15, 23”. Here, 
along with ev eéxeivais rais juepass, 
Kal éeyévero . . . HAGev has a Semitic 
flavourse Cte B x21. Ui. oles 1,.ete: 
*Inooés is a transcription of the 
Hebrew yw (Jeshua), a shortened 
form of ‘Jehoshua’ (Joshua), ‘ He 
whose salvation is Yahweh’ or ‘ God’s 
salvation’. Significantly, the name is 
introduced without any explanation or 
statement of parentage, as in the case 


Gospel an explanation was not neces- 
sary. For the use of the name as a 
proof of the historicity of Jesus v. 
Deissmann, ALystertum Christi, 26; 
Foerster, KTAW, iii. 294. dao Nalapér 
ths TadtAaias marks the place of de- 
parture. It is not mentioned in the 
OT, nor by Josephus, nor in the Tal- 
mud. The panoramic view of the 
plain of Esdraelon from the hills by 
which it is surrounded has often been 
described):icky) G.wAm Smiths Ag 2efs. 
G. Dalman, SSW, 57-78; J. N. Scho- 
field, 15-17. 

The baptism is described in the 
simplest possible manner in the words 
kal ¢BanricOy eis tov “lopSdynv trod 
*Iwavov. For eis as practically the 
equivalent of év in Hellenistic Gk v. 
Moulton, i. 62 f., 234, 245; Swete, 8; 
Lagrange, 9; Turner, /7\S, xxvi. 14- 
20. No sense of embarrassment is 
present in the Markan account such 


9 


> 
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Kal ed0vds avaBaivwv ex tod vdaTos eldev axrlopévous 
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Tovds ovpavods Kal TO TVEHUA Ws TeptoTepay KaTaPaivoy Els avTOV" 


as is evident in the story of John’s 
hesitation added by Matthew (iii. 14 f.). 
Luke’s reference is made in a par- 
ticipial clause in which prayer is also 
mentioned, kai "Inood Bamriobévros Kai 
mpocevxopevon (iii. 21). 

10. ed0vs, Mk (41), Mt (18), Lk (7), 
Jn (6), ‘immediately’, ‘at once’, 
‘shortly’, ‘so then’. The meaning 
‘immediately’ is illustrated in the 
papyri (VG7, 262). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the word is used as an inferential 
conjunction, ‘so then’. Howard, i. 
446, instances i. 21, 23, 29, 30; cf. La- 
grange, xcviil f. See also Intr. 61 f. 
avaBaivwy (ili. 13, iv. 7 f., 32, vi. 51, x. 
32 f., xv. 8*) is circumstantial. 

The subject of «dev is Jesus. So 
Mt. iii. 16. It is difficult to decide 
whether Mark means to describe a 
vision or objective phenomena. Prob- 
ably the latter is meant, but he does 
not suggest that the rending of the 
heavens was visible to others. oxio- 
pevous (xv. 38*) describes action in 
progress. Matthew and Luke use 
avoiyw,! and probably by assimilation 
D it vg syhier sa geo support jruypevous 
in Mk. The rending of the heavens 
is a common feature of apocalyptic 
thought, the underlying idea being 
that of a fixed separation of heaven 
from earth only to be broken in special 
circumstances. Cf. Apoc. Bar. xxii. I, 
Test. Levi ii. 6, v. 1, xviii. 6, Test. 
Jud. xxiv. 2, and in the NT Jn. i. 51, 
Ac. vii. 56, Apoc. iv. I, xi. 19, xix. IT. 
That the idea is old is shown by Isa. 
Ixiv. I, éav avoléns rov odpaver. 

At the rending of the heavens Jesus 
sees the Spirit descending to Him as 
a dove. 706 mvedpa (i. 12*) is a Chris- 
tJam term's) Ch |i. Le eet wACunk lO; 
xi, 12, ROM. vill, 16, 20 dh,,etc, / in 
Jewish literature it would have sug- 


gested rather a daemon or the wind 
(cf. Dalman, 203), the more Jewish 
terms being mvedua Oeod (Mt. iii. 16) 
and 76 mvedua 76 dyvov (Lk. iii. 22). 
But if the vocabulary is Christian, the 
ideas are Jewish. The upocalyptic 
passages mentioned above all connect 
the rending of the heavens with revela- 
tion, and 1 En. xlix. 3, Ixii. 2, Psa. Sol. 
xvii. 42, Test. Levi xviii. 6 f., and 
Test. Jud. xxiv. 2 f. associate the gift 
of the Spirit with the Messiah, an idea 
which goes back ultimately to Isa. 
lxi. 1. Cf. Barrett, 42-4; Davies, 205, 
215 f. Nevertheless, Mark’s account 
is distinctive. He does not speak of 
endowment with the Spirit, but of the 
Spirit coming down to Jesus. Cf. 
Lohmeyer, 23, ‘ Nota gift, but a form’. 
xataBaivw, used absolutely in iii. 22, 
ix. 9, xiii. 15,7 xv. 30, 32%, is here fol- 
lowed by eis adrév, in the sense of ‘ to 
him ’, as in Jn. ii. 12, Ac. xiv. 25, xvi. 
8, xvill. 22, xxv. 6.3 Mt and Lk have 
ém atrov, and in Mk this reading is 
attested in most MSS., but eis adrdv is 
certainly original in view of its strong at- 
testation (B D fam. 13 543 837 ad g' t) 
and because it is the more difficult 
reading. That eis here means ‘to’ 
and not ‘into’ is suggested by «lSev 
and the immediate action taken by the 
Spirit when the divine voice is heard. 
In Mark’s account Jesus is not con- 
strained by an internal impulse but by 
an external power. 

The Spirit is seen w&s mepiorepav (xi. 
15*). The expression is metaphorical, 
‘as a dove’. Luke adds cwparixcd 
ide, ‘in bodily form’. The origin of 
the dove imagery is obscure. Rabbinic 
literature takes the dove as an emblem 
of Israel. The Targum to Cant. ii. 12 
compared the voice of the turtle-dove 
to ‘the voice of the Holy Spirit of 


1 The agreement of Mt and Lk against Mk in using avoéyw and émié instead of eis (Mk. i. 10) 
suggests that Q, as well as Mk, may have contained an account of the Baptism. Cf. Streeter, 188. 

2 Here, if eis Thy oixiav is read, the meaning is ‘ into’. 

3 In the remaining examples, Ac. vii. 15 (7), viii. 38, Rom. x. 17**, eis=‘into’. In the NT 
generally eis often has the meaning ‘ to’ after a verb of motion. The cases where it means ‘into’ 
are more numerous, but this meaning is determined by the context and the frequent use of eiaépyouar 


and sometimes by éufaivw. 
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II éyévero post puvy 


salvation ’, but the evidence is late and 
is discounted by Billerbeck, i. 125. 
The best explanation is that the 
imagery is connected with the picture 
of the Spirit of God brooding or hover- 
ing creatively over the primaeval 
waters (Gen. i. 2). Cf. the words of 
Ben Zoma, a younger contemporary 
of the Apostles, in B. Hag. 15a: ‘1 
was considering the space between the 
upper waters and the lower waters, and 
there is only between them a mere 
three fingers’ breadth, as it is said, And 
the Spirit of God was brooding on the 
face of the waters like a dove which 
broods over her young but does not 
touch them’. In support of Ben Zoma 
Abrahams, i. 49 f., quotes Rashi, and 
says, ‘Even without the Ben Zoma 
analogue one could hardly doubt that 
the Synoptists must have had Gen. i. 2 
in mind’, Cf. Lagrange, 13; Creed, 
57; Bartlet, 92; Barrett, 38 f. This 
view is much to be preferred to those 
which speak of the dove as a type of 
gentleness (Mt. x. 16), or of the divine 
wisdom (Philo, Quzs rer. div. her. 127) 
or of the grace of God shown in the 
dove which brought tidings to Noah 
(Gen. viii. 8-11).! 

Il. kal dwvn ex THv otpavdv. The 
phrase is very abrupt, for probably 
éyévero should be omitted. It is want- 
ing in &* D ff t vg (1 MS.), and the 
omission is implied by 7xovoby (post 
ovpavav) read by © 28 565 g! geo! 
syhier, and by Mt. iii. 17, kat (80d wv7 
. . . Aéyovoa. The reading may be an 
assimilation to Lk. iii. 22, yevéoOa. Cf. 
Turner, /7'S, xxviil. 151 f. The word 
is omitted by Ti, put in brackets by 
WH and Nestle, but read by Souter, 
Swete, and Lagrange. Lohmeyer, 
20 n., omits it. The need for a supple- 


ment was clearly felt by scribes from 
a very early period, and ‘ there was’ 
or “ came’ must be understood by the 
modern reader. It may be conjectured 
that the absence of a verb is due to over 
literal translation of an Aramaic ori- 
ginal. 

The nearest analogue to the divine 
voice at the Baptism is the Bath gol 
(literally ‘ daughter of the voice ’) fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rabbinical 
literature. See the numerous examples 
cited by Billerbeck, i. 125-32. The 
Tosaphist on Sanh. 11a explains it as 
a sound proceeding from another, ‘as 
when a man strikes a powerful blow 
and a second sound is heard’. Thus 
the Bath golis an echo. Sometimes it 
is compared with the muttering or 
chirping of a bird. Cf. Abrahams, i. 
47f. In B. Berach. 3a it is likened to 
the moaning of a dove. Abrahams 
suggests that this association of the 
bird and the heavenly voice illustrates 
and authenticates the symbolism of the 
Synoptists. It is another question 
whether this interesting analogue ade- 
quately explains the experience of 
Jesus Himself. 

The words Xv ef 6 vids pov 6 dyarn- 
70s, €v col evddxnaa are addressed to 
Jesus Himself. So Lk. iii. 22. Mt. 
iii. 17 has the third person, Odrdés éorw, 
etc., and ev & which appears also in 
Mk as an inferior v,/. in A W ef al. 124 
579 1071 bd gt Jer. ayamnrds, ix. 7, 
xii. 6*, is used in the sense of povoyerjs, 
unicus, ‘only’, ‘sole’. Cf. Swete, 
10; Turner, 13, /Z7S, xxvii. 113-29; 
Souter, /7'S, xxviii. 59 f.; Lagrange, 
10, who says: Dans 1’A.T. il n’y a 
pas grande difference entre ‘ chért’ et 
‘unique’. Like éBdrrioa in i. 8, ed- 
doxnoa* can be regarded as a summary 


1 Gunkel, Das Marchen im AT, 147-51, and Gressmann, ‘ Die Sage von der Taufe Jesu und die 
vorderoriental. Taubengéttin’, Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft, 20 (1920-1), 1-40, 323-59, explain the 
dove by the legendary motif in which the choice of a king is determined by a bird ; but, as Bultmann, 
265, observes, this motif is manifestly strange to the Markan story. He rejects also as too bold the 
further suggestion of Gressmann, that the dove is derived from a myth in which a goddess in the 
form of a dove chooses an aspirant to kingship to be her son or lover. For a discussion of the 
attempt of Leisegang, Pueuma Hagion, 80-95, to connect the descent of the Spirit as a dove with 
the Hellenistic idea of divine begetting, see Barrett, 36 f. 
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or timeless aor. (cf. Moulton, i. 134 f.). 
It is unlikely that it refers to the earthly 
life of Jesus, ‘ I came to take pleasure ’ 
(Gould, 12). W.C. Allen, St. A/t, 29, 
suggests that it may be modelled on 
the aors. of Isa. xlii. 1, ‘ which were 
probably interpreted as implying the 
divine election of Israel, and so here 
the divine election of the Messiah’. If 
so, the aor. cannot be pressed ; it prob- 
ably represents the Heb. stative perf. 
and may be rendered: ‘I am well 
pleased’. So RV and RSV. Cf. 
Moffatt: ‘ In thee is my delight’. See 
further, Intr. 64. 

The importance of i. 11 cannot be 
exaggerated. The language recalls 
that of Psa. ii. 7, Yids pov ef av, éyw 
onpepov yeyévynka oe, and Isa. xlii. I, 
*IopanA 6 exAextéds prov, mpooedéaro 
adrov 4 vx pov, but it is not a quota- 
tion and contains echoes of other OT 
passages: Gen. xxii. 2, tov vidv cov 
tov ayamnrov, Isa. xliv. 2, p17) good, 
mats pov “laxwB, Kal 6 myamnpevos 
*Topana, lxii. 4, dre edddxynoev KUpios ev 
cot. J. Weiss, 133, suggests that the 
Markan version is secondary to that of 
the Western text of Lk. iii. 22 (cf. Psa. 
ii. 7): ‘Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee’. In this case 
the primitive tradition was an adop- 
tion-formula which Mark modified in 
consequence of the Pauline belief that 
Jesus was the pre-existent Son. But, 
not only is this view extremely specu- 
lative, it also fails to account for the 


Willie, Ty 412) 1 


This narrative is surprisingly brief and bare. 
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{t. 11 


striking and original combination of 
ideas in i. 11. Here the idea of the 
Messianic Son is combined with that 
of the Servant, and while it is possible 
that this fusion was effected earlier in 
certain circles (v. Intr. 119 f.), it is to be 
traced to the mind and experience of 
Jesus rather than to the Evangelist. It 
is to be noted that Bultmann, 267 f., 
who assigns the origin of the story to 
the Hellenistic community, recognizes 
that the words of i. 11 (or Lk. iii. 22, D) 
could have been applied to Jesus in 
Palestinian Christianity, since they do 
not necessarily imply metaphysical 
Sonship. The ideas, indeed, are funda- 
mentally Jewish, although they are 
combined in a new and creative way. 
The terms of the announcement do not 
include the more obvious Messianic 
expressions. Jesus, for example, is 
not addressed as ‘ the Christ’. What 
is expressed is a new and vital relation- 
ship to God which transcends Messiah- 
ship as it was understood in Jewish 
thought. Mk. i. 11 gives strong sup- 
port to the contention of Harnack that 
‘our Lord’s consciousness of Sonship 
must have preceded in time his con- 
sciousness of Messiahship, must in- 
deed have formed a stepping-stone to 
the latter’! The fundamental note 
in the saying is the filial status of Jesus ; 
and the words are best understood as 
an assurance, or confirmation, of this 
relationship, rather than a disclosure 
or revelation. Cf. C. J. Cadoux, 52. 


Cf. Mt. iv. 1-11 
Lk. iv. 1-13 


Lohmeyer, 26, points 


out that it differs from 1-8, and probably also from 9-11, in content and 
style. The subject stands at the beginning of the clauses and the verb 
follows, and the historic present appears for the first time. There is also 
a rhythmical structure which may be represented as a b/a b. Cf. J. Weiss, 
135; Lohmeyer, 26 f. Bultmann, 270 f., suggests that the narrative is a 
residue of an earlier detailed legend about Jesus, or, more probably, a 
nature-myth like that of the conflict of Marduk with the Chaos-dragon, 
or a story about the temptation of the Buddha, or Zarathustra, or later 
Christian saints. The words ‘ being tempted of Satan’ may be a sub- 


4 The Sayings of Jesus, 245. 
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sequent addition to a story which perhaps originally told of life in Paradise 
before man lived at enmity with the beasts. Of these suggestions it may 
be said that, while all things are possible, less speculative explanations 
are to be preferred. Either Mark knew the more detailed story in Q, and 
could assume a knowledge of it on the part of his readers; or, as seems 
more probable, he did not know this narrative which, presumably, he 
would have been glad to use, but was familiar only with the fact of the 
temptation by Satan as part of the catechetical tradition of the Church, 
a possibility favoured by the rhythmical form of the narrative. Less 
probable is the suggestion that he wished to avoid the details of the Q 
narrative,? for he does not shrink from stating that Jesus was tempted by 
Satan. Moreover, the fuller story in Q would have enabled him to describe 
the victory of the Son of God over the Adversary, a theme which interests 
him greatly ; cf. iii. 22-6, 27, vili. 33. 

As previously noted, the narrative is closely connected with the 
Baptism. Bultmann, 270, thinks the connexion secondary. We may 
suppose, on the contrary, that it was because this association was already 
firmly established in the tradition that Mark included the Temptation 
in his Introduction. Rawlinson, 12, observes that the story had cate- 
chetical value: ‘ The newly baptized Christian must be ready, like his 
Lord, to face immediately the onset of the Tempter’. An imaginative 
element is present in the references to the wild beasts and the angels, but 
the basic idea that Jesus was tempted is bound up with His conception 
of Messiahship and is historical. 

Kat ed0ds 76 mveipwa adrov éxBddder eis THY Epnuov. Kal Hv 
é€v Th epyum TECOEPAKOVTA HULEpAs meipalopevos v0 TOO 
to distinguish the wilderness from that 
mentioned ini. 4 (cf. Klostermann, 13), 
but there is no indication of this in the 
text, and probably the allusion is quite 
general to the wilderness as the home 
of evil powers. Cf. G. Kittel, K7TAW, 
ii. 655. Note the vivid use of the his- 
toric present (é€«BdAXer) which is char- 


12. For 76 mvedpua and evs v. i. 10. 
éxBddAw, 17 times* and xvi. [17]. 
Swete, 10 f., thinks that such render- 
ings as expellit (vg), ‘ driveth’ (AV) 

r ‘driveth forth’ (RV) are perhaps 
too strong in this context. ‘At the 
most ’, he says, ‘ the word denotes here 
only a pressure upon the spirit (Victor: 


é\xer), not an irresistible power.’ This 
explanation does not seem satisfactory 
in view of Mark’s usage, since he uses 
the verb eleven times of the expulsion 
of daemons, the removal of an eye (ix. 
47), the cleansing of the Temple (xi. 
15), and the casting out of the heir 
from the vineyard (xii. 8). Used here 
with «tvs (‘immediately’), the verb 
appears to indicate strong, if not vio- 
lent, propulsion, as compared with dav- 
Hx9n (Mt. iv. 1) and 7yero (Lk. iv. 1). 
Cf. Rawlinson, 12. Swete, II, appears 


acteristic of Mark’s style (Hawkins, 
143-9): Mk (151), Mt (93), Lk (9), Jn 
(164); v. Intr. 46 f. 

13. Hv . . . meppalduevos may be a 
periphrastic imperf. (v. Intr. 45, 62 f.), 
but the parallelism with xal of dyyeAou b.- 
nxdvouv at7® suggests that the participle 
isusedindependently. Theacc. of dura- 
tion of time, teccepdxovra auépas, is 
used generally. The phrase recalls the 
experiences of Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 28) 
and Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) ; cf. also Ac. 
i. 3. meipdalw, vill. 11, x. 2, xii. 15*, is 


AOL, Rawlinson, 12; J. Weiss, 133 f., Die Schr. 75. 
2 Cf. J. Weiss, 134. 
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Larava, Kat Fv pera Tov Onpiwy, Kal of dyyeAoe SunKovovv 
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used of testing with hostile intent. 6 
Laravas,! ili. 23, 26, iv. 15, viii. 33”, is 
a transliteration of the Aramaic ximo, 
Q has 6 &aBoAos. With Paul (8:4Bodos, 
Eph. iv. 27, vi. 11*), Mark shows a 
preference for the term 6 Latavaés. In 
the OT Satan (jpy, ‘the accuser’, 
‘adversary ’) is mentioned rarely and 
in late books, as an angel whose duty 
it is to accuse men in Job i, ii and 
Zech. iii. 1 f., and as an evil power in 
1 Chron. xxi. 1. Derived apparently 
from Persian sources, the idea is de- 
veloped and appears frequently in the 
later Jewish writings, especially the 
apocryphal books and the Rabbinical 
literature, where under various names, 
Beliar, Sammael, Mastema, Satan is 
the prince of evil, the opponent of God, 
and antichrist. Cf. Charles, Apoc. ii. 
76-87; Billerbeck, i. 136-49; W. 
Foerster, KTAVW, ii. 74-80. 

@npiov™, dimin. of O%p ‘a wild beast’. 
Wild beasts may be mentioned to 
emphasize the loneliness of the place; 
cf. Swete, 11. ‘For hours, as you 
travel across these hills, you may feel 
no sign of life, except the scorpions and 
vipers which your passage startles, in 


the distance a few wild goats or 
gazelles, and at night the wailing of 
the jackal and the hyena’s howl. He 
was alone with the wild beasts’, G. A. 
Smith, 317. A further explanation is 
that the presence of wild beasts is 
traditionally associated with OT pic- 
tures of evil powers (Psa. xxii. 11-21, 
Ezek. xxxiv. 5, 8, 25) and with the 
triumph of righteousness (Job v. 22 f., 
Isa. xi.6-9). In Test. Napht. viii. 4 the 
flight of the devil, the fear of the wild 
beasts, and the support of angels are 
mentioned together, and in Psa. xci. 
II-13 dominion over wild beasts is 
mentioned along with the promise of 
service by angels. It may even be that 
there is an implicit contrast between 
Adam and the victorious Messiah. 
We do not know what ideas the first 
Christians read into the narrative, but 
it is probable that, while the language 
is pictorial and imaginative, the ideas 
are religious and theological. 

dvaxovéw, i. 31, x. 45, xv. 41", ‘to 
serve’. The imperf. 8unxdvour has the 
augment as if the verb were compound. 
Cf. Blass, 39; Moulton, ii. 303. See 
also i. 31 and xy. 4I. 


II 


THE OPENING OF 
THE GALILEAN MINISTRY 


Mk. i. 14-ili. 6 


A new section begins with the summary statement in i. 14 f. and con- 
tinues to the end of ii. 6. After i. 14 f. an isolated story, the Call of the 
First Disciples (i. 16-20) follows, then a closely connected group of stories 
describing a day in the ministry of Jesus (i. 21-39). To this group the Cure 
of the Leper (i. 40-5) is appended, and this is followed by a second complex 
of loosely connected Pronouncement-stories (ii. I-iii. 6) which show how 
Jesus came into conflict with the scribes and Pharisees, reaching their 
climax in the death plot mentioned in iii. 6. For the construction of these 
groups see Intr. 90-2. The purpose of the section is to describe the opening 
period of the Galilean Ministry. Since the same theme is continued in 
iil. 7 ff., it is a point for inquiry why the note of tragedy is struck so early 
and decisively in ili. 6. 


1 In the NT Semitic names ending in as or ds take their gen. in a or 6. Cf, Moulton, ii. 146. 
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Mk. i. 14 f. 4, OPENING SUMMARY Cf. Mt. iv. 12-17 
STATEMENT Lk. iv. 14 f. 


This passage, like ili. 7-12, is one of the summary statements (Sammel- 
berichte) which determine the outline of the Gospel. Unlike similar 
passages which introduce or complete a particular narrative (i. 45, ii. 1, 
etc.) or appear to belong to an earlier complex (i. 21 f., 28, 39, ii. 1 f., 
iii. 6, etc.), i. 14 f. is intended to cover the period ending with iii. 6. The 
passage describes the opening of the public ministry, beginning with the 
arrest of John the Baptist and the message Jesus proclaimed. The 
Evangelist does not tell us when, or where, or in what circumstances the 
ministry began, apart from the bare reference to John. Clearly, he was 
not interested in such matters. His chronology is controlled by the 
preaching praxis of the Church. As J. Weiss, 136, says, it is a hezls- 
geschichtliche Chronologie. Mark began where the first missionary 
preachers began, describing ‘ the event which happened, throughout all 
Judaea, beginning from Galilee after the baptism which John preached’ 
(Ac. x. 37, Lake’s rendering). It may be that he did not know of an 
earlier activity side by side with that of the Baptist. There is, as Schmidt 
observes, 34, a gap between 1. 13 and 14, in which there is room for the 
special tradition on which the Fourth Evangelist drew. In any case, Mark 
rightly fixes on the arrest of John as the decisive moment for the beginning 
of the ministry.1_ Matthew goes farther than his source in saying: ‘ Now 
when he heard (dxovoas) that John was delivered up, he withdrew into 
Galilee ’ (iv. 12). 

Mark does not say to what place Jesus went. Unlike Matthew (iv. 12) 
and Luke (iv. 16), he does not mention Nazareth, nor does he speak of a 
later departure to Capernaum. He mentions Galilee, and at once we find 
ourselves by the lake side. 

The message of Jesus described in 1. 15 is a summary of what Jesus 
proclaimed. Cf. Wellhausen, 7 ; Bultmann, 124; Schmidt, 33; J. Weiss, 
137; Rawlinson, 13. There is force in the observation of Wellhausen, 
that Jesus did not go about constantly repeating the same formula, but 
taught according to the circumstances of the moment; but Mark rightly 
catches the eschatological note in the preaching of Jesus. Many parables 
of the Kingdom, in addition to those recorded in Mk, and some of the ‘ Son 
of Man sayings’ in Q, may well belong to this period: 


Mera Sé 76 rapadobqva tov "Iwavynv jAGev 6 *Inaods ets tHv 


14. kal pera is read by B D a ff sys (aor.), xiv. 28, xvi. [19]*. The articu- 
bo geo, but pera Sé is attested by N lar infin. is found 15 times in Mk, 11 
ALA © W ai. plur. minusc. omn. cc. prep. Cf. Robertson, 1426 f. mapadi- 
sype hl it vg sa geo' arm Eus Aug, and dw, 20 times”, ‘ to deliver up’; here 
probably should be read here, Mark’s _ sc. eis pudakyy. The absolute use of 
intention being to indicate a turning- the verb carries with it the idea of a 
point in the Story, as at vil. 24, x. 32, delivering up which is God’s will, cf. 
wie te Cf, Lurner, /79, xxXvill. 152); 1x-931)ete:, and in this sense is char- 
R. H. Lightfoot, 62 f. gerd c. infin. acteristic of Mark’s theology. 


1 ‘ He begins with the moment when Jesus appeared in Galilee as a new star’, says Weiss, 136. 
: PSs, 
‘So’, he adds, ‘ can Peter have begun his narrative. 
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15 Tadwalav, knptoowv 7d edayyéAiov tod Oeod Kai Ad€ywv stu 


For 6 “Inaods v. i. 9; TadtAaia i. 9; 
Knpvoow i. 4; evayyeAov i. 1. The 
gen. in 76 edayyéAov Tod Beod is vari- 
ously explained as objective (‘ about 
God’; cf. Rawlinson, 14) or subjec- 
tive (‘from God’; cf. Lagrange, 16; 
Swete, 13; J. Weiss, Dze Schr.4 79; 
Gould, 15; Branscomb, 25). Rawlin- 
son mentions the latter as an alter- 
native and it is probably the better 
view. The theme of the preaching is 
the Good News from God. The phrase 
is Pauline; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 2, 8 f., Rom. 
i. 1, xv. 16, 2 Cor. xi. 7. Many MSS. 
insert ris PBacivelas before tod Oeod 
(A D W et al. fam. 13 (exc. 69) 22 
28mg 118 700 1071 al. pler.acfri-2 vg 
sype boaeth). The reading is favoured 
by Turner, /7'S, xxviii. 153, but seems 
best explained as a scribal addition to 
the unusual Markan phrase. 

15. Kat Aéywv (om. N* c vg (1 MS.) 
sys Or) is placed in square brackets by 
WH and omitted by Ti, but should 
be read with B L W A © minusc. 
pler. vg sype hl bo geo. The real ques- 
tion, says Turner, /7\S, xxviii. 153, is 
the genuineness of kai, which is more 
widely omitted (v. Legg), and he sug- 
gests that here and ini. 40 it is perhaps 
easier to understand its insertion rather 
than its omission. Aéyew 67 is found 
in Mk some 38 times (cf. Turner, /7'S, 
xxvili. 9-15; Lagrange, ci), and in 
most cases the participle is used (i. 15, 
AOvile LANUl. LL vv. 23,35 hvil2oyikie 
6, xiv. 57 f.) or the imperfect (iii. 21 f., 
iis AUDA sgn Epiwlnns 1st) Sis ayy 2%) 
ix. 31). Sometimes, instead of in- 
direct speech, which Mark avoids, the 
construction is used for what is said 
repeatedly (cf. ii. 12, iii. 11, v. 28) or 
summarily (cf. iii. 22, vii. 20, xiii. 6), 
but this cannot be inferred from the 
construction itself; the context must 
decide. Cf. viii. 31, Kal ypEato duddoKew 
avdrovs OTt. Katpds, X. 30, Xi. 13, xii. 2, 
xiii. 33", ‘time’, ‘season’, ‘ oppor- 
tunity’ (_VGZ, 315). For the idea of 
‘the appointed time’ cf. Ezek. vii. 12, 
Dan. xii. 4, 9, Zeph. i. 12, etc.; Gal. 


iv. 4, Eph. i. 10. In the sayings of 
Jesus the idea appears in Mk. xiii. 33, 
‘Ye know not when the time is’, Mt. 
xxvi. 18, ‘ My time is at hand’, Lk. 
xix. 44, ‘the time of thy visitation’, 
xxi. 8, ‘ The time is at hand ’, 24, ‘ the 
times of the Gentiles’. aAnpdw, xiv. 
49*. The idea is eschatological. The 
time is one determined in the counsels 
of God. 

Baotreia, 20 times*, 14 in the phrase 
% Baotrela rod Oeod, i. 15, iv. II, 26, 
30) Exel 5 47, cx UA ee 20h 25 wort Ae 
xiv. 25, xv. 43. Corresponding to the 
Aramaic malkuth, the phrase means 
‘ the kingly rule’ of God, His ‘ reign’ 
or ‘sovereignty’. For the detailed 
discussion of this dominating idea see 
Intr. 114-16, where it is held that, 
while ‘ the rule of God’ is the primary 
emphasis, the thought of a community 
is necessarily implied. Jesus spoke of 
the Baszleza as future (xiv. 25, Lk. xi. 
2, etc.), but also as present in Himself 
and His ministry (Lk. vii. 18-23, x. 
23 f., xi 20, 31/£.).” Ina true sense, 
therefore, He taught a ‘ realized escha- 
tology’ (Dodd, 51), but how far this 
idea is supported by the present verse 
is open to question. 

eyyifw, xi. I, xiv. 42*, ‘to come 
near’. VGT, 178, says: ‘ This verb 
is not so common as we might have 
expected’. qyyixey is usually trans- 
lated ‘is at hand’, ‘ has drawn near’. 
Cf. Swete, 13; Rawlinson, 13; Bart- 
let, 100; Wood, 682; Lagrange, 16f., 
translates proche, but supports est 
arrivé ; Wellhausen, 7 ; J. Weiss, 137 ; 
Klostermann, 14; C. J. Cadoux, 108 f.; 
B. T. D. Smith, 78 n.; Oesterley, GP, 
46; H. V. Martin, Z7, lii. 271-3. 

Professor C. H. Dodd, 44, strongly 


contends for the translation ‘has 
come’. So Lohmeyer, 30; cf. H. 
Preisker, KZ7AW, ii. 329-32. He 


argues, £7’, xlviii. 140, that éyyifw is 
used in various tenses in the LXX to 
translate aga‘ (Aramaic, mefa), ‘ to 
reach’, ‘arrive’, and that in Jer. 
xxviii. (li.) 9 B has the perf. (% A have 
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eT7Ajpwrat 6 Katpos Kal jyyiKev 7 Baowreia Tod Beod: pera- 
~ \ lat 

voeire Kal TmuoTEvEeTE ev TH edayyedlw. 


the aor.). See the important discus- 
sions of J. Y. Campbell and J. M. 
Creed, Z7, xlviii. 91-4, 184 f. Pro- 
fessor Dodd maintains that in six out 
of eight cases the meaning is clearly 
that of arrival: so zaga‘ in Jon. iii. 6, 
Wer exxviil. (li.)* 9 "(B).Psan xxx. 
(xxxii.) 6, cvi. (cvii.) 18, and mefa in 
Dan. iv. 8, 19; while the meaning 
of the Heb. is weakened perhaps in 
Sir. li. 6 and Psa. Ixxxvii. 4 (Ixxxviii. 
3), but possibly that of the Gk is 
strengthened. Thus, he concludes, 
eyyifw ‘could be used to translate 
Hebrew and Aramaic verbs meaning 
“ arrive ” without being untrue to their 
meaning’, #7, xlviii. 141. It is diffi- 
cult to accept this argument. Of the 
examples cited the only certain case 
appears to be Jon. iii. 6, ‘ And the 
tidings reached the king of Nineveh’. 
Moreover, in a number of cases eyyilw 
is used to translate garab ‘to ap- 
proach’. While, then, the translation 
‘has come’ may be possible, it seems 
more likely that #yycxev should be ren- 
dered ‘is at hand’ or ‘has drawn 
near’, asin Rom. xiii. 12, Jas. v. 8, and 
1 Pet. iv. 7 (cf. Mt. xxvi. 45 f., Lk. xxi. 
8, 20). The difference, of course, is 
not great, since only a negligible in- 
terval is meant, and there is clear 
evidence (v. supra) that Jesus believed 
the Baszleta to be present in Himself 
and His ministry. 

On the basis of the announcement 
Jesus calls for repentance and belief 
in the Good News. peravoéw, vi. 12*, 
is used in the LXX to translate xziam, 


Mk. i. 16-20 


Ni. ‘ to be sorry’, ‘ repent’, but in the 
NT is represented better by shudh ‘ to 
turn back’ (cf. J. Kosnetter, Dze Taufe 
Jesu, cited by Flew, JC, 50 f.). See the 
note oni. 4. muorevw, v. 36, ix. 23 f., 
MGie SOs PB) TAME Gite Ato apa 2, Sain 
[13 f., 16 f.]*, ‘ to believe ’, ‘ have faith 
in’. Here only in the NT is the verb 
used with ev, for neither Jn. iii. 15 
(Bernard, 116) nor Eph. i. 13 (Abbott, 
22) isa real parallel. The construction 
is best explained as translation Greek ; 
cf. Howard, ii. 464. Cf. LXX, Psa. 
cv. (cvi.) 12, Jer. xii. 6. The phrase 
is rendered best, not by the too literal 
translation ‘believe in the Gospel’, 
but more simply by ‘ believe the Good 
News’. If evayyéAvov is taken in this 
sense, there is no reason why the words 
should not be regarded as authentic. 
Rawlinson, 251, suggests that Jesus 
may have used an Aramaic phrase ex- 
pressive of ‘ good tidings’ or have 
quoted Isa. ]xi. 1 (cf. Mt. xi. 5, Lk. iv. 
18, vii. 22). Cf. Lagrange, 18. Many 
commentators, however, feel that the 
word belongs to the vocabulary of 
Mark, in the sense of ‘ the Christian 
Message’; cf. Wellhausen, 7; J. 
Weiss, 137; Klostermann,4f.; Brans- 
comb, 25. Probably this is the meaning 
ini. I, viii. 35, xiii. 10, and xiv. 9; but 
it is inapposite here. The reference to 
the imminence of the coming of the 
Kingdom suggests that evayyéAvov 
means ‘ good news’; cf. Bartlet, ror. 
Although the word belongs to Mark’s 
vocabulary, it correctly describes the 
substance of the Galilean preaching. 


56. THE CALL OF THE FIRST Cf. Mt. iv. 18-22 
DISCIPLES 


(Lk. v. 1-11) 


Strictly speaking, this story includes two narratives, 16-18 and 19 f., 
and to these the Call of Levi, ii. 14, forms a third. Between ih, 141, 3% Bhat 
16-20 there is a gap, as also between i. 20 and 21. Cf. Schmidt, 43. The 
story is introduced to prepare the way for the group i. 21-39, in which the 
disciples play an important part, but it is told also for its own sake and in 
order to emphasize the necessity of ‘ following Jesus ’, The Evangelist 
has the call of Elisha (1 Kings xix. 19-21) in mind, although there is no 
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reason to think that he has modelled his narrative on this story. He 
strongly emphasizes the fact that the disciples left all and followed Jesus, 
and probably the story gained this significance from its use in Christian 
preaching. There is good reason to describe it as a Petrine Story, that 
is, a narrative which rests ultimately upon the reminiscences of Peter. 
Cf. Bartlet, 102; Ed. Meyer, i. 99. On this view we do justice to the 
presence of picturesque details like the references to the mending of 
the nets and Zebedee with the hired servants, and also to the fact that the 
story is told from the standpoint of the fishermen on the lake who saw 
Jesus passing by. Cf. J. Weiss, 138. The somewhat schematic character 
of i. 16-18, 19 f., and ii. 14 is due to constant repetition in the primitive 
tradition, and, on this account, the survival of the details noted above is 
all the more remarkable. ‘ With this narrative’, says Schmidt, 44, ‘ we 
are brought within the circle of the first disciples of Jesus themselves.’ 
This explanation of the genesis of the story is much to be preferred to 
that of Bultmann, 26 f., who classifies the narrative as a Biographical 
Apothegm which presents an ‘ideal scene’, perhaps spun out of the 
metaphor about ‘ fishers of men’. Dibelius, 111 f., develops a similar 
view. Lohmeyer, 31-3, explains it as an epiphany-story belonging to 
a cycle which told of the appearing of Jesus as the Son of Man. It is 
astonishing how widely appraisals of the story can differ. Proof is clearly 
impossible and decision a matter of literary and historical judgment. 


16 Kai mapaywv mapa thv OdAacoav ths TadtAatas dev Xipwva 
kat “Avdpéav tov adeApov Uipwvos audiBddrAovras ev 7H Oa- 


16, mapdayw, li. 14, xv. 21", ‘ to pass 
by’. aapdaywyv wap is certainly unusual. 
Probably wapa tiv OdAacoay tis Tad- 
Aatas is the Evangelist’s addition to 
the original oral story. Mark has the 
full phrase here and in vii. 31, else- 
where he has 7 @dAacoa alone; cf. ii. 
IZ ji 7eAViegly Vell 13, 2h black96, 
observes that @dXaocoa in the sense of 
Aiuvn is thoroughly Semitic. Luke 
uses Aiuvn and speaks of the ‘ Lake of 
Gennesaret ’ (v. 1), and, using a later 
name, John twice calls it ‘ the Sea of 
Tiberias ’ (vi. 1, xxi. 1). Twelve miles 
long and six miles across at its widest 
point, the lake provided a natural 
highway between Galilee and Peraea 
and between many towns and fishing 
villages on its western and northern 
shores, including Bethsaida Julias, Ca- 
pernaum, Magdala, and Tiberias. For 
descriptive details see G. A. Smith, 
439-63; Dalman, 121 f.; Schofield, 
18 f. 

As Jesus passes by He sees Simon 
and Andrew his brother. Mark uses 


Xiuwy seven times in speaking of the 
Apostle (i. 16 (42s), 29 f., 36, ili. 16, 
xiv. 37). He never uses the name 
‘Simon Peter’, but has Ilérpos 19 
times. Proportionately to its size Mk 
mentions the Apostle more frequently 
than Mt or Lk. Xiuwy is a later form 
of Lupedv, Heb. Shzmeon (Gen. xxix. 
33, Lk. ii. 25, etc.). The name is used 
by Jesus when He addresses the 
Apostle (xiv. 37, Mt. xvi. 17, xvii. 25, 
Lk. xxii. 31), and notably when his 
weakness is apparent (xiv. 37, Lk. 
XXli. 31). Lupedv is found in Ac. xv. 
14 and 2 Pet. i. 1 (& A), but Déuwy in 
Ac) x. 5; 18532, and! 2) Peter (6): 
These names seem to indicate a greater 
degree of intimacy. The vividness with 
which the personality of the Apostle 
is presented in Mk is characteristic of 
the Gospel and is in harmony with the 
Papias tradition (v. Intr. 1-3). 
*Avdpéas, i. 29, iii. 18, xiii. 3*, is a 
Greek name. Swete, 14, cites Hero- 
dotus vi. 126. In contrast with Peter, 
Andrew is a lay figure in Mk. We 
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learn nothing of him except that he 
was Peter’s brother, that he lived with 
Peter at Capernaum, that he was one 
of the Twelve, and that he is one of 
the four addressed on the Mount of 
Olives. 

dudiBddAw** is used absolutely of 
the casting of a net. In Cl. Gk the 
verb is used of putting on clothes or of 
embracing. A use similar to that of 
Mk is illustrated in Pap. Flor. ii. 119. 
3 ( VGT, 28), but owing to the defective- 
ness of the MS., it is not possible to be 
sure that itis used absolutely. Matthew 
adds audiBAnorpov™, a casting net (iv. 
18). The prep. in év 79 QaAdoor illus- 
trates the loss of the distinction be- 
tween ev and es in popular speech. 
GAvevs, i. 17%, Mt. iv. 18 f., Lk. v. 2**, 
<dds, the sea. The form dAecis is by 
dissimilation for dAve?s as in the LXX 
and the papyri. Cf. Moulton, ii. 76, 
142. 

17. To the two disciples Jesus gives 
the command ‘ Come ye after me’ and 
promises that He will make them to be- 
come ‘fishers of men’. dedre (=Sedpo 
tre), vi. 31, xil. 7*, is used as the plur. 
of the adv. Sedpo (x. 21*) regarded as 
an imperative; Cl., LXX, Pap. (VGT, 
P43) eeeecekiither! 4 ao Comell. = Cf. 
Moulton, i. 172; Blass, 208. For 
éniow v. i. 7. The idea of following 
Jesus is prominent in Mk and is ex- 
pressed in various ways: with dzépxe- 
oat dricw ini. 20; €pxecPar dricw in 
viii. 34; and dxodovBeiy c. dat. in ii. 
14 f., vili. 34b, etc. Matthew omits 
yevécOar. The metaphor ‘ fishers of 
men’ appears in Jer. xvi. 16: ‘ Be- 
hold, I will send for many fishers, saith 
the Lord, and they shall fish them’, 
but here as a threat of judgment. Cf. 
Amos iv. 2, Hab. i. 14-17, Ezek. xxix. 
4f. The words of Jesus summon Simon 
and Andrew to become disciples and 
heralds of the Kingdom of God. The 
metaphor can quite naturally have been 
suggested by the daily occupation of 


the brothers and there is no need to 
trace it to a current logion. 

18. The response is immediate. For 
ev0vs v. i. 10. Many commentators 
point out that it is more intelligible if 
Simon and Andrew had previously had 
contact with Jesus, as Jn. i. 35-42 in- 
dicates. Cf. McNeile, 46; Bartlet, 
103; Branscomb, 28. dd¢inue is fre- 
quently used in Mk in the sense of 
“leave ’, ‘abandon’, some 15 times in 
all. For the meaning ‘ suffer’, ‘ per- 
mit’ (10 times) v. i. 34, v. 19, xi. 16, 
etc., for ‘ forgive ’ (9 times) v. ii. 5, etc., 
and ‘ utter’ xv. 37. In the picturesque 
reference to the leaving of the nets the 
decisiveness of the response is inten- 
tionally stressed. dicruvov, i. 19*, is a 
net of any kind, in contrast with dudi- 
BAnotpov (Mt. iv. 18) ‘a casting net ’, 
and cayjvn (Mt. xiii. 47) ‘a drag 
net’. In all the Gospels dxoAovbéw is 
used freely, sometimes absolutely, but 
generally c. dat., to describe attach- 
ment to the person of Jesus, personal 
surrender to His summons, and accep- 
tance of His leadership (viii. 34). See 
lel 7s 

19. Next follows the parallel story of 
the calling of James and John. po- 
Baive *, ‘to go forward’, ‘advance’ (in 
years, Lk.1.7, etc.); Cl.; LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 537). OAtyov is used as an adv. 
of space and time (vi. 31). , "IdxwBos 
is the name of James the son of Zebe- 
dee here and in i. 29, iii. 17 (62s), v. 37 
(UD) 85 Oy So By wilig Bae Bm ahig, Cele 
For James the brother of Jesus v. vi. 
3, James the son of Alphaeus iii. 18, 
James the Less xv. 40. All that we 
learn from Mk is that James was the 
son of Zebedee, probably the elder son, 
that he was one of the Twelve belong- 
ing to the inner circle present at the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus, the 
Transfiguration, and the discourse on 
the Mount of Olives, and the Agony, 
and that he shared with John a desire 
for precedence at the Parousia (x. 35). 


17 
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ZePeSaios, i. 20, iii. 17, x. 35*, is men- 
tioned only in connexion with his sons. 
"Iwdyns: for the references to John 
see those associated with James above, 
also ix. 38 in the story of the unauthor- 
ized exorcist. 

Kal abrovs ev TH mAoiw Karaprilovras 
ra Sixrva is a circumstantial clause, 
Semitic in character, but not exclu- 
sively so. Cf. Howard, ii. 423; Black, 
63, 66. Cf. also iv. 27, Kal 6 omdpos 
. . . enKdyyntra, and see Intr. 59. Mt. 
iv. 21 omits the superfluous Kal adrouvs. 
karaptilw*, to render dprios, ‘ fit’, 
‘complete’; here of the mending of 
nets. VGTZ7, 332, cites an example of 
the verb used of garments prepared 
as a gift, and cites Wynne, Zx. VII. 
vill. 282 ff., who suggests that in Mk 
the idea is that of folding the nets to 
be ready for use. In the more general 
sense of making complete or perfecting 
the verb is used by St. Paul in Rom. 
1x, 22,01 ComintOn2 Cor siintt, Gal. 
vi. I, I Thess. iii. 10 (cf. Lightfoot 
in loc.). See also Lk. vi. 40, Heb. x. 5, 
xi. 3, xili. 21, 1 Pet. v. 10**. The de- 
finite article in é€v r@ wAolw indicates 
the thing appropriate to the circum- 
stances; cf. ‘the bushel’ and ‘the 
lampstand’ in iv. 21. As might be 
expected in a Gospel which often men- 
tions the lake, wAofov is used frequently 
in Mk (17 times). 


(2) Mk. 1. 21-39 


20. Here edvs (v. i. 10) means ‘ irn- 
mediately ’. Mt. iv. 22 connects ed0éws 
with ddévres, but Mark’s intention 
appears to be to suggest that Jesus 
summoned James and John as soon as 
He saw them. «xadéw, ii. 17, iii. 31, xi. 
17*, is used less frequently in Mk than 
might be expected. The completeness 
of the response is expressed by saying 
that they left their father Zebedee in 
the boat with the hired servants and 
went away after Jesus. puc8wrds, Jn. 
x. 12 f.**, °a hired servant’. The 
phrase, peculiar to Mk, is best ex- 
plained as a reminiscence. It does not 
necessarily mean that James and John 
belonged to a higher social station. In 
Lk. v. 10 the disciples are described 
as ‘ partners’, and probably none of 
them should be regarded as poor men. 
For ampAOov dricw atrod v.i.17. Mark 
appears to have in mind a lifelong re- 
sponse, possibly exaggerating the ac- 
tual facts, since in iy. I and 35 Peter’s 
boat seems to be available. This re- 
presentation probably reflects a cate- 
chetical interest. The comment of J. 
Weiss, 140, is very much to the point, 
that Peter himself, like Paul in Gal. 
i, ii, may have forgotten the gradual 
growing of his enthusiasm for Jesus, 
while only the one moment, in which the 
words of Jesus marked the final deci- 
sion, remained for him unforgettable. 


THE MINISTRY AT 


CAPERNAUM 


This well-knit section, which is associated with Capernaum and its 
neighbourhood, includes four narratives, as follows: 


(6) i. 21-8. 


The Demoniac in the Synagogue. 


(7) 1. 29-31. The Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother. 


(8) i. 32-4. 


Healings in the Evening. 


(9) 1. 35-9. The Departure to a Lonely Place. 


For the narrative character of the complex, as compared with ii. 1-iii. 6, 
v. Intr. 90-2. The group stands apart from others in that it is based on the 
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earliest personal testimony, being comparable in this respect only with 
iv. 35-V. 43, Vi. 30-56, vii. 24-37, and the Passion Narrative. Ofit Johannes 
Weiss writes, ‘ This self-contained character of the group is best explained 
by the view that so Peter was wont to relate of the day in which Jesus 
came forward in his native town for the first time with words and deeds 
of which a number took place in his house’, Dze Schr. 78.1 


Mk. i. 21-8 6. THE DEMONIAC IN THE Cf. Mt. vii. 28 f. 
SYNAGOGUE Lk. iv. 31-7 


The narrative is a Miracle-story (Bultmann, 223 f.), but it lacks the 
rounded form to which Form Critics assign this name. Probably this is 
the reason why Dibelius, 43, classifies it as a ‘Paradigm ofa less pure type’, 
and why Bultmann pares away so much from the existing narrative. 
Thus, he attributes the four opening words in 21, the whole of 22, the 
phrase about a new teaching with authority in 27, and 28 to the Evangelist. 
There is, however, another way of explaining the facts. The form of the 
narrative Zrecedes that of the Miracle-story proper. In it we see a stage 
before it has become a popular narrative, one nearer to the original eye- 
witnesses. In this way we account best for the description of the impres- 
sion made by the teaching of Jesus (22), the comments of the hearers (27), 
the picture of the demoniac (23), his bold words and divided personality 
(24). Probably 21 f. and 28 are integral to the whole, or at least to the 
complex to which it belongs. So the story was told and so Mark recorded 
it! The narrative abounds in primitive features. No embarrassment is 
felt in recording a story of exorcism, such as led the Fourth Evangelist to 
exclude this type of narrative from his Gospel. Jesus shares the ideas 
of his time, but so far transcends them that by a commanding word alone, 
without the use of magical practices, He casts out the unclean spirit. He 
Himself is the subject of the story. His teaching and accent of authority, 
the supernatural aura of His person, His reaction to evil, His ringing 
command and sentence of expulsion — these are the points which arrest 
the attention of the reader. The story has this character, not because 
Mark has embellished a shorter oral version current in the community, 
but because he records a tradition which preserves the colour and detail 
of the actual event. The contrary view of Wrede, 22-32, who sees the 
influence of dogmatic ideas in the knowledge shown by the daemons of 
the Messianic dignity of Jesus, is rejected by J. Weiss, 143-6, who asks, 
‘What in these events is incredible?’. The only scientific and critical 
view, he claims, is that here we have a piece of very original tradition, not 
derived from ideas, but fixed in respect of time and place and accredited 
through personal reminiscence. 


Kal eloropevovrar eis Kadapvaodp. Kat edids rots cdfBaow 


21. Kal eloropevovra eis Kadapvaovu. names in Mk. The town is not men- 
Om. sys. elomopevopar, iv. 19, v.40, vi. tioned in the OT. By most modern 
56, vii. 15, 18 f., xi. 2* (#/S?, 12). For scholars it is identified with 7e// Him 
the historic pres. v. i. 12. Kadapvaovu, on the north-west shore of the lake 
ii. 1, ix. 33*, is one of the rare place about two miles from the entrance of 


1 This passage is wanting in the later editions revised after Weiss’s death by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller; v. 4th ed., 82. 
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21 eloeAOay eis THY cvvaywyny edidacKev 


the Jordan. Cf. Dalman, SSW, 128, 
138; Rawlinson, 17; Sanday, /7S, 
Oct. 1903; Lagrange, 21; Schofield, 
19; etc. Here can still be seen the 
remains of a synagogue which is not 
earlier than the second, or the begin- 
ning of the third, century, but which 
may have replaced an earlier building. 
Other scholars, with less probability, 
have identified Capernaum with Khan 
Minyeh two miles farther west. Cf. 
G. A. Smith, WG, 456; Sanday, SSG, 
36 ff. It is strange that Capernaum 
is not mentioned until this point. Both 
Matthew (iv. 13) and Luke (iv. 31) 
mention it before the Call of the First 
Disciples. Mark’s procedure is due 
to the fact that he found i. 16-20 as a 
self-contained story and the reference 
to Capernaum already connected with 
i. 21-39. This view is much to be pre- 
ferred to the suggestion that the phrase 
forms the conclusion of the narrative 
of the Call (J. Weiss, Die Schr.2 76; 
Wendling, Urmarkus, 43). There is 
thus a gap between i. 16-20 and 21-39, 
and, in consequence, there is no need 
to raise the question whether Caper- 
naum was entered on the first Sabbath 
after the call, as many commentators 
suggest, or on the same day. 

In this verse ed6¥s appears to mean 
“And so’ or ‘Now’. odfBarov, 11 
times and xvi. [19]*, is a Semitic word, 
which, although of the second declen- 
sion, always has the third declension 
ending in the NT in the dat. plur. 
Successive Sabbaths are not meant, 
for the plur. is usual when feasts are 
mentioned ; cf. xiv. 1, 7a dlupa, vi. 21, 
Ta yeveoua, Jn. x. 22, Ta evKaivia, but 
“on the Sabbath day ’. 

The reading eloeAOwy els rv cvvayw- 
yiv edidacKkey is very uncertain. The 
participle is omitted by N CLA 
fam. 13 28 565 837 892 and placed in 
brackets by WH. Moreover, the same 
MSS. and Origen (Comm. Joh.) read 
edidacKev els THY ovvaywynv. This read- 
ing should probably be accepted. Cf. 


Turner, /7'S, xxvi. 15, xxviii. 153. In 
it eis =v, as in i. 9, 39, X. IO, xlll. 9. 
eiceAOv etc..is probably an Alexan- 
drian grammatical correction. 

Much emphasis is laid upon the 
teaching ministry in Mk; cf. ii. 13, 
iv. I, vi. 2, 6, 34, etc. Siddoxw is used 
17 times*. In these general statements 
it is usually vain to inquire what the 
theme may have been, but here in view 
of 24 (4AGes amoA€cat HGs) it is reason- 
able to infer that Jesus spoke of the 
Rule of God and the destruction of 
evil powers. ovrvaywy7, i. 23, 29, 39, 
iii, I, vi. 2, xii. 39, xiii. 9", originally 
‘a bringing together’, came to mean 
‘an assembly’ (cf. éxxAnoia), especially 
a Jewish religious assembly, ‘a syna- 
gogue’. Cf. Deissmann, 103 f.; VGT7, 
600 f. In Jas. ii. 2 it is used of a Chris- 
tian assembly. The Gospels show that 
at first Jesus used the opportunities 
provided by the synagogue; cf. alse 
lii. 1 and vi. 2. So later St. Paul; cf. 
We, 1X; 20, Xill, 5, 14, XIv, 1. sven 
small towns and villages had their 
synagogues, where people gathered 
for worship, prayer, and the reading 
and exposition of the Law and the 
Prophets. Not only scribes and elders, 
but any member of the assembly might 
be invited by the President of the syna- 
gogue to expound the Law and teach. 
Cf. Abrahams, i. 1-17. The oppor- 
tunity was great, but naturally it dis- 
appeared as the breach between Jesus 
and the Rabbis widened. 

22. The effect produced is described 
by xal eLerAjocovro emt 7H SidaxH adrod. 
exmrAjocopat, Vi. 2, Vii. 37, X. 26, xi. 18*, 
pass. in the NT, is a strong word in- 
dicating amazement. The plur. is im- 
personal; v. Intr. 47 f.,62. Compare 
the use of man in German and on in 
French. emi,‘ at’, ‘ on the ground of ’, 
bSay7y, i. 27, iv. 2, xi. 18, xii. 38"; Mt 
(3), Lk (1), Jn (3). Cf. Deissmann, 
440 n.4. The reason for the astonish- 
ment is that He was teaching them 
with authority, and not as the scribes. 
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ypappareis. 


For the periphrastic imperf. #» ... &- 
Sdoxwv v. Intr. 45, 62 f. 

efovaia, i. 27, li. 10, iii. 15, vi. 7, xi. 
28 (625), 29, 33, xiii. 34*, ‘ authority ’, 
“right ’, ‘freedom’, ‘ power’. From 
the general idea of ‘ power to act’ 
e€ovoia in the LX X and NT expresses 
the thought of ‘ authority ’ rather than 
‘power’. Reitzenstein, Potmandres, 
48 n.3, claims that in the NT the idea 
of ‘ knowledge ’ is mingled with that of 
‘power’. Cf. VGT, 225; Dodd, BG, 
200; Barrett, 78-82. Ini. 21 the idea 
of authority is suggested by the con- 
trast with the teaching of the scribes. 
A direct inward assurance of truth, 
based on a profound sense of divine 
inspiration, is meant. The authority 
is given (Mt. xxviii. 19) and is pro- 
phetic in character. The hearers were 
astonished because the voice of pro- 
phecy had long been silent in Israel. 
Cf. 1 Mace. iv. 46 and see W. Foerster, 
KTAW, ii. 566. ws... €xwv indicates 
the manner of the teaching. 

of ypappareis, 21 times*. In Cl. Gk 
the word means ‘a secretary ’ or ‘ re- 
gistrar’; in the LXX a public officer 
or ‘ clerk of works ’ (Ex. v. 6) or a sub- 
ordinate military official who kept 
records (Deut. xx. 5); in the papyri 
a public official, town clerk, etc. (VG7, 
131 f.). Inthe Gospels of ypauparets 
are the scribes, the teachers of the Law. 
Luke also describes them as voyexoi and 
vouwodidsdoxaAdor. Most of the scribes 
belonged to the party of the Pharisees 
(uv. ii. 16), but some were Sadducees 
(v. xii. 18"). In their interpretations 
of the Law their teaching lacked the 
note of spontaneity, being based upon 
tradition. Abrahams, i. 14 f., main- 
tains that it would be improper to con- 
- trast the simplicity and directness of 
Jesus with the scholasticism of the 
Rabbis, since the Talmudic method 
was a later development. Cf. Loh- 
meyer, 35. Even if this be conceded, 
the difference must have been great. 


\ 36% S > an ~ ) onl + > 
KQL €UUUS qv «Ev TY) ovvaywyyn QUTWV avOpwrros €V 


The phrase ody ws of ypappareis pre- 
sents them in an unfavourable light, 
but Mark also records the story of the 
scribe to whom Jesus said, ‘ Thou art 
not far from the Kingdom of God’ 
(xii. 34). See further, Schiirer, II. i. 
306 ff.; Ed. Meyer, ii. 284 ff. ; Swete, 
18; Lightley, 12, 111, 127; Kloster- 
mann, 30 f.; Montefiore, i. 32 f. 

kat before ovx should probably be 
omitted with D® bce ff. The asyn- 
deton is characteristic of Mark’s style 
(v. Intr. 49 f., 58). So Turner, /7'S, 
XXVill. 153 f. 

23. The story proper begins with the 
interruption of the demoniac. It is 
difficult to agree with Wellhausen, Io, 
that ed@vs (v. i. 10) is to be taken with 
avéxpagev. None the less, when the 
adv. is connected with #v, neither ‘ im- 
mediately ’ nor ‘so then’ is a satis- 
factory translation.! It is tempting to 
regard it as a later insertion since it is 
omitted in AC D W A @ e# ai. fam. 13 
22 28 118 565 700 1071 ad. pler. it vg 
sys pe hl geo aeth arm, and is wanting 
in Lk. iv. 33. As, however, it is the 
more difficult reading, it should prob- 
ably be read with 8 B L fam. 1 (exc. 
118) 33 579 sa bo Or. 

In & avedpmare adxabdprw the prep. 
év represents the Heb. a=‘ with’, 
‘having’. Luke gives the sense in the 
phrase é€ywy mvedua Samoviov aKa- 
Odprov. Cf. Howard, ii. 464: ‘& 
mvevpart axalaprw is a Semitism of 
thought which naturally employs this 
possible construction in Greek’. That 
instrumental or indicative of 


ev is 
manner is less probable; cf. Blass, 
131; Swete, 19. Mark uses mvedpua 


axd@aprov 11 times, as often in fact 
as he has Saipomor (v. i. 34, etc.). Cf. 
ix. 25: 70 dhadov kal xwhdv mvredpa. 
The adjectives may indicate different 
manifestations of daemon possession, 
but more probably daxd@aprov repre- 
sents a religious judgment on the part 
of the Evangelist rather than a special 


1 But see Moffatt (‘ Now’), RSV (‘ immediately ’), Bartlet, 108 (‘ Then and there’), 
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form of ceremonial impurity. In his 
view possession exposes men to a 
pollution which unfits them for wor- 
ship and fellowship with God. Cf. 
F. Hauck, KTAW, iii. 431 f. 

avaxpatw, vi. 49", Lk. iv. 33, viii. 28, 
xxili. 18**, ‘to cry aloud’, ‘ shout’; 
a verb (Cl, LXX; cf. VGT7, 34) in- 
dicating strong emotion. Elsewhere 
Mark has the simplex xpaw (v. iii. 11). 
He frequently mentions the loud cries 
of the possessed and often, as here, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to say 
whether the cries are thought of as 
those of the sufferer or those of the 
unclean spirit. Here, apparently, the 
man identifies himself with the daemon 
and speaks in the name of the class to 
which it belongs. 

24. The interjection éa (Ah!) is 
widely attested,' but is probably an 
assimilation to Lk. iv. 34. In Cl. Gk 
the question ti juiv Kal coi; would 
mean ‘ What have we in common ?’, 
but here it probably corresponds to 
the Heb. 3) 5-np (Josh. xxii. 24, 
Judg. xi. 12, 1 Kgs. xvii. 18, etc.) with 
the meaning ‘ Why dost thou meddle 
with us?’. Cf. Rawlinson, 16; La- 
grange, 22; and see Lk. iv. 34, Jn. ii. 
4. By myiv the class is meant. Nala- 
pnvos, x. 47, xiv. 607, xvi: 6"; Lk. iv. 
34, xxiv. 19**. Mark does not use the 
form Nalwpatos found in Mt. ii. 23, 
Sxvie jlplek: Syills 37, jinesevallens oe 
xix. 19, Ac (7)**. The meaning and 
derivation of these words are disputed. 
See the note on pp. 177-8. 

The phrase #AQes azohécar ads is 
frequently taken as a question (AV, 
RV, RSV; Swete, 19; Lagrange, 23; 
Plummer, 67), but it is better under- 
stood as a defiant assertion (cf. Raw- 
linson, 16; Klostermann, 20; E. R. 
Micklem, 51): ‘ Thou art come (into 
the world) to destroy us!’. The de- 
struction of evil powers in the Messianic 


Age was widely expected; cf. 1 En. 
Ixixy27y Dike xls Apocsacxa 10m one 
possessed man is conscious of a sense 
of menace in the person and teaching 
of Jesus and implicitly recognizes Him 
as the Messiah. With the phrasing of 
the cry cf. 1 Kgs. xvii. 18, ‘ What have 
I to do with thee, O thou man of God ? 
thou art come unto me to bring my sin 
to remembrance, and to slay my son!’ 

The abrupt change to the first person 
sing. in of8d4 ce tis ef is very dramatic. 
oldauev is attested by § L A 892 Iren 
Or Eus Bas Cyr. Alex. Turner, /7'S, 
XXVill. 154, gives it a place in his mar- 
gin, but thinks that it may have arisen 
out of assimilation to the preceding 
plurals. oe is redundant, but it pro- 
duces a very vivid effect and is retained 
in Lk. iv. 34. 6 dywos tod Beod*, Lk. 
iv. 34, Jn. vi. 69**, is not a known 
Messianic title, but, as its record shows, 
neither is it a common primitive Chris- 
tian designation. It has an Old Testa- 
ment counterpart in the description of 
Aaron as ‘ the holy one of the Lord’ 
(rov dyvov Kupiov, Psa. cv. (cvi.) 16), 
and of Elisha as ‘ an holy man of God’ 
(avOpwros Tod Oeot dyvos, 4 Kgdms. iv. 
9). In Isa. xl. 25, lvii. 15 God is ‘ the 
Holy One’, and dyios is applied to 
Christ in Ac. iii. 14, iv. 27, 30, I Jn. ii. 
20,7 Apoc. iii. 7, and datos in Ac. ii. 27, 
xiii. 35. It is probable, therefore, that 
the demoniac uses 6 dytos 70d Oeod with 
Messianic significance, as expressing 
a sense of the presence of a super- 
natural person. J. Weiss, Dze Schr.2 
80, with much cogency, traces this dis- 
cernment to the man’s reaction to the 
preaching of Jesus concerning the in- 
breaking of the Kingdom of God and 
the end of Satan’s might, but it is 
notable that in the fourth edition of 
his commentary (1929) edited by W. 
Bousset and W. Heitmiiller the de- 
scription of the man is traced to the 


* By © ACL A ef al, fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 33 543 579 700 892 1071 al. pler. sybl geo! geoA 
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* In x Jn. ii. 20 the reference may be to the Father. Cf, A. E. Brooke, 56; C. H. Dodd, 53- 
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same stereotyped Markan representa- 
tion which appears in i. 34, iii. 11, v. 7, 
where the possessed greet Jesus as ‘ the 
Son of God’. In this matter decision 
turns on how ‘ the Messianic Secret ’ 
is interpreted; see Intr. 122-4. To 
the present writer Weiss’s view seems 
sounder than that of his editors. See 
further, Lagrange, 22; Rawlinson, 
16; O. Procksch, K7TAW, i. 102-4, 
who suggests that 6 dyvos tod Ged de- 
signates Jesus as the bearer of the 
Spirit. 

25. Jesus rebukes the unclean spirit, 
and charges it to be silent and come 
out of him. émitipaw, iii. 12, iv. 39, 
VAltl, BIO) By) ey IWS, AG oss ME MSY RB Conmrhaee 
iii. 12, viii. 30, x. 48. In Cl. Gk the 
verb means ‘to honour’, ‘raise in 
price’, and ‘to censure’; in the NT 
‘to rebuke’, ‘admonish’, ‘ charge 
strictly’; v. Moulton, ii. 312 f., VG7, 
248; Allen, 117. The adr refers to 
the spirit, as the command shows. The 
decisiveness of tone used by Jesus is 
part of the curative method, but it also 
marks His strong sense of indignation 
aroused by possession and His un- 
willingness to permit the testimony of 
the possessed. For the ‘ Messianic 
Secret’ v. Intr. 122-4. gydw, <dpids, 
“to muzzle’, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 1 Tim. v. 18; 
‘to silence’, here and iv. 39, Mt. xxii. 
12,34, Lk. iv. 35, 1 Pet. ti. 15"". The 
verb is one of a number the meaning 
of which is softened in Hellenistic 
Greck ; cf. éuBpiydopat i. 43, oxdArw v. 
35, xopralw vi. 42, epedyopar Mt. xiii. 
35, Tpwyw Jn. vi. 54. Rohde, Psyche, 
ii. 124, maintains that ¢iudw was used 
in Egypto-Syrian Greek to denote the 
binding of a person by means of a 
spell. This idea applies better to the 
situation in iv. 39 (The Storm on the 
Lake) than to the present passage, in 
which silencing followed by dismissal 
is the end desired. The command im- 
plies that Jesus shared the belief in 
daemon-possession so characteristic 


of the age. Accommodation to the 


25 
26 


27 


ideas of the possessed for curative pur- | 


poses is nowhere indicated or sug- 
gested. Cf. v. 1-21, ix. 14-27. 

€k Tod avOpwmov is read by D W © 330 
565mg vg and many O. Lat. MSS., 
and Turner, /7'S, xxviii. 154, gives it 
a place in his margin. Aéywy (om. 
&* A*) is fully in harmony with Mark’s 
style and should be read. See Intr. 63. 

26. The description of the exorcism 
follows. The unclean spirit convulses 
the man and crying with a loud voice 
comes out of him. omapdccw, ix. 26", 
Ike ix 30 scm Cl oto tear, rend. . 
Swete, 21, suggests the meaning ‘ con- 
vulse ’, pointing to the LXX rendering 
of the Heb. in 2 Sam. xxii. 8 (vya, 
“shake ’, ‘ quake’) and in Dan. viii. 7 
(Lae), “cast down’; Theod. épufev). 
Cf. Lagrange, 25, /’agzta convulsive- 
ment. Unfortunately, VGT7, 582, gives 
only one uncertain example of the verb 
in the papyri. Lk. iv. 35 has pijpav 
avrov TO Saysdvioy els TO eGov... wNdev 
BAdav atrév, which suggests con- 
vulsive movement rather than lacera- 
tion. This appears to be Mark’s 
meaning. Cf. Moffatt and RSV, ‘con- 
vulsing him’; Torrey, ‘racked’; 
Micklem, 53, who writes: ‘ The main 
symptom accompanying the cure is 
clear, and that is that the man fell 
down in a convulsion’. See the 
parallel use of cvvorapdcow in ix. 20, 
Lk. ix. 42**. A loud cry during the 
paroxysm is described by dwvijcav dwvr7j 
peyddn; cf. v. 7, XV. 34, 37. Kpdgayr is 
very widely attested, but dwvfcay (NX B 
L 33 579 892 1071 Or) must be read, 
for, as Turner observes, /7'S, xxviii. 
154, if xpdééav had stood in the text, 
no one would have altered it. 

27. As often in Miracle-stories the 
effect on the bystanders is now de- 
scribed. @apBéoua, x. 24, 32** (all 
pass.), ‘ to be amazed’; a very strong 
word, found in the poets in Cl. Gk and 
occasionally in the LXX, which in 
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common speech was used to express 
great astonishment. Cf. Lagrange, 
24: marque un extréme étonnement, 
la stupeur, mats non pas toujours 
Leffrot; Moulton, ii. 387; VG7, 283. 
The use of the verb is remarkable 
since the Jews were not unfamiliar 
with exorcisms; cf. Lk. xi. 19, Ac. 
xix. 13. The astonishment is due to 
the fact that Jesus casts out the un- 
clean spirit with a word, without the 
use of magical formulae, but it is 
occasioned also by the teaching of 
Jesus, as the comments of the crowd 
show, above all by a sense of the un- 
canny, or supernatural, produced by 
the personality of Jesus. In contrast 
with Jewish and Greek stories, in the 
Gospel narratives there are no cases 
in which the reality of the exorcism is 
proved by shattering a statue or over- 
turning a bowl, nor is the daemon 
drawn from the nose of the possessed 
by means of a ring. ‘In the case of 
Jesus a word is enough .. . One will 
seek in vain for magical manipulations 
of the same kind in our NT stories’, 
Fascher, 127 f. For parallel stories 
v. Bultmann, 247; Josephus, Azz. 
viii. 2. 5; Philostratus, Vet. Apoll. 
iii. 38, iv. 20; cf. Fiebig, Jzid. Wunder- 
geschichten, 25 f. 

amas; Vill. 25, <1, 92.) Xvin| D5)", 1s 
very common in Lk-Ac. Luke recasts 
the sentence in the form: xal éyévero 
OdpBos emt mavras. ovvlnréw, viii. 11, 
1x) LO) 14, 16; xi. 28") rest, of ING 


HS2, 13. dove c. infin. indicating re- 
suléi(Cso1asetou)s le4's line le eet, 
Ney, AOy NG By BPR Zyipsb eS ZO) saa bt 
c. indic. ii. 28, x. 8*. adrovs is cor- 
rectly used and should probably be 
read with 8 B b e ff, for, while zpos 
éautovs is widely attested,! Mark uses 
ovvénréw absolutely (viii. 11, ix. I0, 
xii. 28) or of discussion with others 
(ix. 14, 16). 

For ddayy and efovela v. i. 22. 
Kawvos, li. 21, xiv. 24 (?), 25, xvi. [17]*, 
is ‘new’ in respect of quality, as dis- 
tinct from véos, ‘new’ as regards time. 
Cf. ii. 21 f. The WH text takes kar’ 
efovoiay with the following clause xal 
Tois mvevpacr Tots aKabdprois émitac- 
ce...., ‘ With authority he commands 
the unclean spirits and they obey him’. 
So RV and RSV; Swete, 21; Torrey, 
70; cf. Lk. iv. 36. In view, however, 
of i. 22, Av yap didaoKxwv atrods as 
efovoiav éywy, it is preferable to take 
it with 8dax7) Kaw. So Lagrange, 24; 
Wellhausen, 11; J. Weiss, Die Schr.4 
85; Klostermann, 21; Gould, 24; 
Blunt, 149. What arouses astonish- 
ment is not only the freshness of the 
teaching, but also its note of authority. 
Cf. Moffatt: ‘It’s new teaching with 
authority behind it!’. For xarac. acc. 
=‘ in the way of? v. Rom. iv. 16, Phil. 
ii. 3. The xai before rots mvevuaorr. a. 
(=‘ even’) marks the climax of the 
astonishment. eémirdoow, vi. 27, 39, 
ix. 25*. dmaxovw, c. dat., iv. 41*, is 
used ad sensum in the plur.? 


(2)? * ee tomGiscuss :.5 question —-uch, 28. The effect is further described 

ACD W @ et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 33 543 565 579 700 892 1071 al. pler. cd f vg syPe. 

® The textual problems of 27b are complicated. V. Legg. ri éorv rodTo; is omitted by D W 
b ce ff q sy’ geo aeth arm, and instead of diSaxh xarvy Kar’ e€ovciay kat (N B L, etc.), many MSS. 
have ris 7 didax7y % KaLvy adTy Ore Kar’ e£ovolay with variations in the position of katv7}, while D W 
and other Western MSS. have also éxetvy in the manifestly conflate reading ¢xe(vy » kawvy atm. 
Couchoud, /7S, xxxiv. 116, followed by Lohmeyer, 34, conjectures that the original text was ris 
éoriv 7 Sidaxn Exeivy ;, attested by e in guaenam esset doctrina haec, on the ground that the parallel 
in Lk. iv. 36, tis 0 Adyos odros, has nothing corresponding to xawv7, but has a parallel to 
éxetvy in obtos. The existence of this text, he argues, explains the existing variants. This argu- 
ment is not satisfactory. Confusion between » kaivy and éxeivy has undoubtedly taken place, but 
exclusively in Western MSS., while «avr is attested in every quarter. Further, Lk. iv. 36 appears 
to be a smoother version of the Markan text, and the same explanation accounts well for the 
variants noted above. The rough § B L text invited modifications, and assimilation to Lk, iv, 36 
has been a contributory factor. 
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° “~ 20% lon ~ 
avtod «dds mavtaxod <is dAnv tiv Tepiywpov ths TadAalas. 


by a reference to the spread of the 
tidings. doy, vii. 35, xiii. 7*, ‘ hear- 
ing’, ‘ ears’ (in the plur. vii. 35), ‘ re- 
port’. Here the meaning is ‘ report’, 
“fame’ (Moffatt, Torrey). The gen. 
atdrod is objective, ‘the report about 
him’, as in the LXX in Nah. i. 12, 
Jer. vi. 24, xxvii. (l.) 43, xliv. (xxxvii.) 
5. Lk. iv. 37 has kat e€eropevero Hyos 
mept avrod. «v0¥s here means ‘ im- 
mediately ’. ‘ forthwith’; it marks the 
immediacy with which the news about 
Jesus spread, just as wavraxod describes 
its wide range. savraxod, xvi. [20]* ; 
Lk. ix. 6, Ac. xvii. 30, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 
22, I Cor. iv. 17**, ‘ everywhere ’, is 
omitted by A D A e¢ al. 22 157 1071 
al. pler. £ g 1vg sy pehl. It is implied, 
however, by Luke’s wavra tézmov (iv. 
37), and the redundancy is character- 


The area described by oAnv rv mepi- 
xwpov tis TadtAaias might mean the 
country around Galilee (cf. Mt. iv. 24, 
eis GAnv tHv Lupiav), or ‘ throughout 
Galilee’, the gen. being epexcgetic 
(cf. Swete, 22). But it is more prob- 
able that Mark means all parts of 
Galilee in the neighbourhood of Caper- 
naum; cf. Lk. iv. 37, eis wavra tomov 
THs tmepiydpov. Cf. Moffatt, ‘the 
whole of the surrounding country of 
Galilee’. sepiywpos*, Mt. ili. 5, xiv. 
35, Lk (5), Ac (1)**, ‘round about a 
place’, sc. y#, ‘the country round 
about’; LXX (Gen. xiii. Io, etc.); 
VGT, 510. With the vague character 
of the geographical phrase cf. vii. 31. 
Mark’s main interest is to suggest the 
deep impression made by Jesus upon 
the people, and probably the summary 


istic of Mark’s style. It should there- 
fore be read with xe B C L W fam. 13 
be. Cf. Turner, /7S, xxvii. 155. 


statement belongs to the story itself, 
since in it the narrative reaches a 
natural climax. 


DETACHED NOTE ON Natapynvos AND Nalwpaios ! 


Among modern discussions see Burkitt, Zhe Syriac Forms of NT 
Proper Names, 28 .; Moore, The Beginnings of Christianity, 1. 426-32 ; 
Goguel, 191-8; Guignebert, Jesus, 88 f.; Moulton, i. 107 f., 150; Bauer, 
839. Suggested derivations include: (1) from Nalapér (-0), Nalapa; cf. 
Moore; (2) from 732‘ shoot’, ‘ branch’; cf. Holtzmann, 194; (3) from 
aia ‘consecrated’, ‘ holy’; cf. Burkitt; Loisy, i. 376; Guignebert ; 
(4) from “x13, the Jewish name for the followers of Jeshu ha nosrz; v. 
Moore, i. 426. The suggestion of Goguel, who derives the words from 
Nasaraeans, the supposed name of the followers of the Baptist, is specu- 
lative. Cf. Loisy, Zhe Origins of the NT (Eng. tr.), 34. Still more 
speculative is the assumption of the mythical school (cf. B. W. Smith, 
Der vorch. Jesus, 36, 42 ff.), that the words are to be traced to an alleged 
pre-Christian sect. Cf. J. W. Jack, The Historic Christ (1933), 92, 181 f. 
Against the second and the fourth of the derivations mentioned above it 
has been objected that almost invariably ze¢a represents the Heb. Zain, 
while sade is rendered by sigma; but there are exceptions to this rule. 
Moore, 427, points out that the reverse process is seen in the translation 
of Nalapér (nasvrat) and Nalwpatos (nasvaya) in the Old Syriac and Peshitta 
versions. It may well be that Matthew had in mind the * shoot ’ men- 
tioned in Isa. xi. 1 when he wrote Nalwpatos KAnOncerar (il. 23 5 but cf. 
McNeile, 21, Smith, 81), but otherwise there seems little to be said for this 
derivation. If the view that 6 dyws rod Aeod (i. 24) is an interpretation of 
Nalapnvé could be supported, there would be reason to trace the latter to 


1 This note merely summarizes points in the discussions of Moore and Goguel. 
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nazir (‘consecrated’); but, in this case, the form Nalipatos might be 
expected, and a further difficulty is that Jesus was not an ascetic (cf. Lk. 
vii. 33 f.=Mt. xi. 18 f.). Mogri, and especially its Aramaic equivalent 
ntsorai, supplies a good explanation, and might be accepted if we could 
show how, from being a name for the followers of Jesus, it came to be a 
patrial adjective. As it is, Ac. xxiv. 5 (‘ the sect of the Nazarenes ’) is the 
only exception to the consistent NT use of the name as a designation of 
Jesus. On the whole, and in the present state of our knowledge, we must 
rest content with the conclusion of G. F. Moore, of. cit. 429, that ‘ there 
is no philological obstacle to deriving Nalwpaios, Nalapnvés, from the name 
of a town, Nazareth’. 


7. THE HEALING OF 
PETER’S WIFE’S MOTHER 


Cf. Mt. viii. 14 f. 
Lk. iv. 38 f. 


Mk. 1. 29-31 


Like the previous narrative this Miracle-story (Bultmann, 226 f.) 
stands near the testimony of an eyewitness. The detail, which is not great, 
is significant, consisting, not so much of matters connected with the malady 
and its cure, as of unimportant features of interest to those concerned in 
the event. Thus, the house is said to be that of Peter and Andrew, and 
incidentally the presence of James and John is mentioned. The request 
for healing is implicit in the words, ‘ they tell him of her’. No sayings 
of Jesus are recorded, although it may reasonably be inferred that the 
cure was not accomplished in silence. The result is indicated in the simple 
statement, ‘ And the fever left her, and she attended upon them’. The 
parallel accounts in Mt and Lk heighten the miraculous element and omit 
details which seemed of secondary importance, although, in reality, it is 
these which give the story its life-like character. We have good reason to 
describe the narrative as Petrine. So J. Weiss, 147; Branscomb, 32; 
and many others. It is told from his standpoint and mentions things 
which must have been of interest to him. Zahn, ii. 496, points out how 
naturally the story can be turned into the first person: ‘ Immediately we 
betook ourselves out of the synagogue into our house and James and John 
also accompanied us within, and my wife’s mother was lying down with 
a fever, and forthwith we spoke to him on behalf of the sick one’. Of the 
“superfluous detail’ that Jesus is told of the sickness Weiss, 147, says: 
‘ But Peter was wont to mention it, because to him it was unforgettable ’. 
By no means all the Markan narratives are of this primitive character, 
and for this reason it is important to observe its peculiar features. Loh- 
meyer, 40, goes so far as to say that there is no other narrative in Mk with 
this distant and yet near sound of recollection. 


29 Kai eddvs &k tis cvvaywyfs eEehOav FAOev! els tH oikiav 
29 e&eAOdvres 4ADOv 


29. The narrative is connected with is to say that the first thing He did on 


the preceding story by the words: 
‘ And straightway, when he came out 
of the synagogue, he came...’. The 
meaning of ed@v’s may be ‘ So then’, 
but it is also possible that the intention 


leaving the synagogue was to enter the 
house of Simon and Andrew. So 
Moffatt: ‘. . . they went straight 
to...’. For owvaywyy v. i. 21. WH 
and Ti read efe\ovres FAPov with 8 A 


Tasul 
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/ Ki kD / 
Liwwvos kal "Avdpéov pera "laxdBov Kal "Iwdvov. 1% S€ mev- 30 
\ fe , 
Gepa Lipwvos Karéxerto mupéacovea, Kal ebOds éyovow adr 


\ > ~ \ \ + ~ 

TEpl avTHS. Kat mpoce\Oav Hyewpev adtiv Kpathaas THs xeEupds: 
ed ~ e) N e , “ 

Kal apyKev adrnv 6 Tupetds, Kat Sunkdver adrois. 


CL A et al. 28 33 118 892 1071 al. pler. 
vg syPe bo geo! (with variations of 
order), and Turner, /7'S, xxviii. 115, in 
accepting it says that the phrase is so 
odd that change was tempting. But 
there is strong support for the sing. 
(WH) e&eAOebv 7AOev (again with vari- 
ations of order)in BD WObcf ff vg 
(4 MSS.) fam. 1 (exc. 118) fam. 13 22 543 
565 579 700 sys (in part), and probably 
this reading should be preferred, since 
it accords with the central place occu- 
pied by Jesus in these narratives. Cf. 
J. Weiss, 148; Swete, 23. Both oixia 
and olxos (ii. 1) are frequently found 
in Mk. The house is that of Simon 
and Andrew who apparently live to- 
gether. Matthew and Luke mention 
Simon only (Mt, Peter) and Mark 
alone alludes to the presence of James 
and John. For these names z. 1. 16, 19. 
Simon’s house appears to have been 
a’ rendezvous of Jesus and His dis- 
ciples at this period. Several com- 
mentators (J. Weiss, 148 n.; Kloster- 
mann, 21; cf. Bultmann, 227) suggest 
that the three names peculiar to Mk 
are a later addition. Turner, 16, on 
the contrary, says that the awkward 
phrase becomes intelligible only when 
it is put back into the mouth of Peter 
‘We came into our house with James 
and John’. 

30. mevbepa™, Mt. viii. 14, x. 35, Lk. 
iv. 38, xii. 53**, ‘ mother-in-law’. 
Peter, then, was a married man at the 
time of his call. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. § from 
which it appears that later his wife 
accompanied him on his missionary 
journeys. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 
6. 52, vii. 11. 63, cited by Eusebius, 
HE, iii. 30 (Bright, 91). Karaxewpar, 
ii. 4, 15, xiv. 3%, ‘ to lie down ’, ‘lie in 
bed’ (here and ii. 4), ‘recline at table’ 
(ii. 15, xiv. 3; Cl., LXX, Pap. (VG7, 
326). mupécow*, Mt. vill. 14**, ‘to be 
feverish’, ‘fall into a fever’, is a rare 
word found in a few classical writers 


(LS, 1556; Bauer, 1172), but not in 
the LXX, and VGT cites no example 
from the papyri. Matthew has BeBAr- 
pevnv Kal mupéocovoay (viii. 14) and 
Luke jv ovveyouevn muper@ peydAw 
(iv. 38). Whether the malady was 
incipient or grave cannot be deter- 
mined. Luke interprets it as a ‘ high 
fever ’, following the usage of ancient 
physicians who distinguished fevers by 
the terms péyas and opixpds. Cf. 
Creed, xx, 71. Again Mark uses 
ev0vs, here undoubtedly with the mean- 
ing ‘ at once’, ‘immediately’. To tell 
Jesus of the sufferer was the first thing 
they did. Turner, 77S, xxv. 378, sug- 
gests that A€yovow is used imperson- 
ally, ‘ He is told’, but it seems more 
probable that of wept tov Xipwva is the 
subject understood; cf. Swete, 23; 
Lagrange, 25. It has been surmised 
that the intention was to explain the 
apparent want of hospitality in the 
absence of the sick woman; cf. J. 
Weiss, 147. Lagrange makes the same 
comment, but adds: peut-étre ausst 
avec une espérance qu’tls osent a peine 
Ss avouer & eux-mémes (Loisy). On the 
whole, it seems best to interpret ‘ and 
straightway they tell him of her’ as 
an artless request that He will use His 
healing power on her. This is Luke’s 
interpretation: Kal jpwrnoav adrov rept 
avrfs (iv. 38). i 

31. mpoceAOwv, vi. 35, X. 2 (?), xii. 
28, xiv. 35 (?), 45*, indicates either the 
approach of Jesus to the sufferer, or 
His entrance into the room where she 
was; cf. Lagrange, 25. DWbq read 
or support éxreivas tHv xeipa. His 
action is to raise her up, taking hold 
of her hand. «xparjoas c. gen. (as in 
v. 41, ix. 27) expresses concurrent 
(Swete, 23) rather than antecedent 
action (Burton, § 134), xewpds being 
partitive gen. For xparéw in the sense 
of laying hold of or arresting Uv. iii. 
21, etc. Luke almost personifies the 


31 


32 
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sign of the cure. The careful use of 
tenses, imperfects and aorists, is note- 
worthy. Matthew replaces atrots by 
atr@, thus representing the act of 
service to all as an act of gratitude to 
Jesus. 


fever: Kal émuaTas émavw avrThs émertt- 
pnoev T@ TupeT@ (iv. 39). muperos*,” 
Met. viii. T5>SUk. iv. 33 f., Jnsiv. 52, 
Ac. xxviii. 8**. For the augment in 
dinxover v. i. 13. The serving at the 
evening meal is mentioned as the 


8. HEALINGS IN THE 
EVENING 


Cf. Mt. viii. 16 f. 
Lk. iv. 40 f. 


Mk. i. 32-4 


Although the narrative mentions healings and exorcisms, it is not a 
Miracle-story, nor is it a summary statement like ili. 7-12. It is a Story 
about Jesus connected with a particular time and place which records 
things recalled at the close of a memorable day. The temporal statement 
at the beginning and the tacit reference to Simon’s house in 33 link the 
narrative to the preceding stories in the group i. 21-39. In the light of 
these stories the assembling of the crowds at the beginning, the bringing 
of the sick and the possessed, and the sense of tension and excitement in 
the account are fully credible, and with some confidence we may classify 
it as Petrine. Matthew’s version is briefer and more conventional, and 
Mark’s Semitic expression ‘ He healed many’ is made explicit in the 
statement ‘ He healed all’ (vill. 16). Luke’s account heightens the 
miraculous element further in the statement that He laid His hands on 
every one of them and healed them and in the description of the daemons 
who, when exorcized, cried ‘ Thou art the Son of God’ (iv. 40 f., cf. Mk. 
iii. 11). Compared with Mark’s narrative, these versions are manifestly 
secondary. Of outstanding interest in the Markan account is the state- 
ment that He would not permit the daemons to speak, because they knew 
Him. Whether this detail belongs to the tradition or is a dogmatic con- 
struction on the part of Mark (cf. Lohmeyer, 41) depends on the view 
which is taken of the ‘ Messianic Secret ’. 


’Osias 8€ yevouevns, dre eSvoev 6 Atos, Edepov mpds adrov 


32. dywos, iv. 35, vi. 47, xiv. 17, xv. 
42*. With wpa understood, it describes 
the late afternoon, and in every in- 
stance in Mk it is used in the gen. abs. 
construction. The phrase ére éSucev 6 
qAvos defines the time more precisely 
as sunset. Thus, as is often the case 
in Mk, the double phrase is not so 
tautologous as it appears. Matthew 
has a parallel to the first phrase only, 
and Luke to the second, but it should 
be noted that Matthew has not con- 
nected the previous story with the 
Sabbath. In Mk it is made explicit 
that it was when the Sabbath ended 
that the crowds assembled bringing the 
sick, Then only could the incidents 
happen without a breach of the Law. 


Mark’s use of dé is notable in view of 
his strong preference for kai. V. 
Intr. 48 f. 

dvw (Svvw)*, Lk. iv. 40**, ‘ to enter 
into’, “plunge in’, ‘sink’, ‘set. 
€dv, used in Cl. Gk in this sense, is read 
by all MSS. except B D 28 349 517 
which have éSucev. So WH, probably 
rightly (cf. Turner, 77S, xxviii. 155) 
and Nestle, while Ti and Souter read 
dv. 7Avos, iv. 6, xiii. 24, xvi. 2*. édepov 
is impersonal : ‘ People were bringing ’, 
Cf. Swete, 24: ‘Case after case 
arrived’. Once more the imperf. is 
used effectively ; cf. i. 30 f. The idio- 
matic phrase of xakds éxovrtes, i. 34, 
li. 17, vi. 55*, describes sick people; 
Mt (4), Lk (1)**. These are clearly 
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mavras Tovds KaKas exovras Kal Tods Sapoveopévous Kal Fv An 
n 7odis emvovvnypéevn mpos THv OJpav. Kal eOepdmevoev Todds 
KaK@s €xovrTas TovKiAats vdoous, Kal Saudia roAAa e&€Badev, 
Kat odk Hduev Aadreiv Ta Saypdvia, Ort Sevcav adrdv. 


distinguished from the possessed. Sa:- 
poviloua, v. 15 f., 18*, Mt (7), Lk. 
viii. 36, Jn. x. 21**, which belongs to 
Hellenistic Gk, corresponds to the 
classical Saimovaw, ‘to be under the 
power of a daiuwv’; cf. VGT, 135. 
See also E. C. E. Owen, /Z7'S, xxxii. 
133-53, ‘ Aaduwy and Cognate Words’. 
For datpdvov v. i. 34. 

33. This descriptive passage, which 
is peculiar to Mark’s account, is fully 
in keeping with his style. For this 
reason we should be slow to agree to 
the suggestion that because it is not 
found in Mt and Lk it is the work of 
a redactor (J. Weiss, 148). For the 
periphrastic construction qv... em- 
ovvnypéevn v. i. 6. The tense vividly 
describes the growing crowds. Swete, 
24 f. writes: ‘the acc. dwells on the 
thought of the flocking up to the door 
which preceded, and the surging, mov- 
ing, mass before it’. Cf. Plummer, 72: 
‘ Flocked towards the door and formed 
a dense crowd there’. émovvdyw, 
xiii. 27*; Mt. xxili. 37 (2s), xxiv. 31, 
Lk. xii. 1, xiii. 34, xvii. 37**, belongs 
to late Gk (cf. VG7, 247), and is a 
strengthened form of ovvayw, ‘to 
gather together’. 6An 7 méXis is hyper- 
bolical like m@ca 9 “Iovdaia xpa in 
i. 5. For mpds c. acc. in the sense of 
‘about’ or ‘ at’ v. also ii. 2 and xi. 4. 
The ‘ door’ is the door of Peter’s house. 
This small point suggests that the sec- 
tion i. 21-39 is a unity, and that the story 
is told from the standpoint of Peter. 

34. For xaxa@s éxovras v. i. 32. Oepa- 
weve, iii. 2, 10, vi. 5, 13%, ‘ to do ser- 
vice ’, ‘ serve ’, ‘ treat medically ’. The 
classical meaning ‘ to treat medically ’ 
is well illustrated in the papyri and 
inscriptions (VG7, 289), and Ramsay 
has effectively maintained that it is 
used in this sense in Lk-Acts (cf. Luke 
the Physician, 16 f.). Cf. Harnack, 
Luke the Physician, 15 f. It is un- 


likely, however, that Mark uses the 
verb with this meaning or that Jesus 
thought of Himself as ‘ treating ’ sick- 
ness. ‘ Healed ’, therefore, or ‘ cured’ 
(Moffatt) is the best translation. It is 
often pointed out that Mark says Jesus 
healed ‘many’ (zoAAovs), although 
previously, in 32, he has used the word 
“all’ (mdévras). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if Mark wishes to make any dis- 
tinction (so now Lagrange, 26). Cf. 
Swete, 25. Possibly the usage is a 
Semitism; cf. J. Jeremias, 91 f.; Loh- 
meyer, 41. The later Evangelists re- 
move the ambiguity: Mt. viii. 16 
transposes zoAAovs and mavras, and 
Lk. iv. 4ob reads: 6 8€ €vi Exdorw 
avtadv tas xelpas emitibels ebepamevcev 
adrovs. Luke also improves the order 
by removing zrovxiAas vocous to the be- 
ginning of the story. zouxidos*, origin- 
ally ‘ many-coloured ’, ‘ variegated ’; 
then, as here, ‘ various’, ‘ manifold’. 
vooos™, ‘ disease’, ‘sickness’. dSatpud- 
viov, i. 34 (S25), 39, lil. 15, 22 (25), vi. 
ES) vil 205.20) t,x xvi, LT 
a substantive formed from the neut. 
of the adj. Sdayudwos, ‘divine’; in 
Cl. Gk ‘the divine power’, ‘a deity’; 
later, as in NT, ‘an evil spirit’, ‘a 
daemon’. Cf. VGT, 135. As ini. 32, 
maladies and possession are distin- 
guished and the reality of the latter is 
tacitly assumed. Cf. dvOpwaos & mvev- 
pare dxabaprw in i. 23. 

The form #¢uev is derived from adiw, 
as if the verb were simplex (cf. xi. 16). 
Cf. Moulton, ii. 189, 192, 202. For 
adinut (adiw) c. infin., ‘ to suffer’, see 
Nb Sym Walls WA, yp Se TUS CO} Ghbe, Koloyp. 
only, v. 19, xi. 6, xiv. 6; c. subj. xi. 16, 
xv. 36 (without iva). Here 671=‘ be- 
cause’. For the uncanny knowledge 
of the possessed see the note on i, 24. 
If, as is probable, Mark understood 
the perception to be that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he has exercised restraint in 
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not adding an interpretative statement. 
Luke adds rov Xprorov . . . elvar (iv. 41), 
a reading to which the Markan text 
has been assimilated in many MSS. 
(tc BCL WO fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 33 
349 543 565 700 et al. vg (2 MSS.) syhl 
bo). It is omitted by 8* A D A 157 
579 1071 etal.abcdef ffq vg sys pe, 
and is enclosed by WH in square 
brackets. This passage and i. 25 are 
part of the data for the theory of W. 
Wrede, that the ‘ Messianic Secret’ is 
a doctrinal conception by which Mark 
has coloured the record of the Ministry. 
See Intr. 122-4. 


Mk. i. 35-9 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK: 


9. THE DEPARTURE TO A 


It. 34 


Wellhausen, 12, draws attention to 
the text of D which conflates the 
ordinary text with a parallel reading 
Kat Oepdmevaev adtovs Kal Tods Saydvia 
éxovras e€éBadev adbra am’ adrdv. This 
reading includes an example of the 
casus pendens, Tovs Sapovia Exovras, 
followed by the resumptive pronoun in 
am avta@v. There are several examples 
of this construction in Mk; cf. vi. 16, 
Vil, 20, Xi. LO, xii 1h. ye) Intre5S: 
Wellhausen suspects that D preserves 
the original text, which perhaps was 
of Sapoma exovres. . .. Cf. Howard, 


era zits 


Cf. Lk. iv. 42-4 


LONELY PLACE 


This Story about Jesus differs from many narratives in Mk in that it 
is not self-contained, but derives its significance from the three preceding 
stories. Primitive features include the unusually full and picturesque 
temporal statement at the beginning and the striking words and phrases 
Karediwtev, Lipwy Kat of per atrod, Ilavres Cntodciv ae, eis tas éxouevas 
Lohmeyer, 42, speaks of it as a Traditionsstiick. In it is 
present ‘something of the breath of an oriental morning’ (Wohlenberg, 
66, cited by Schmidt, 58). For the most part Form Critics speak of it as 
a ‘redactional formation’ or the summary account of a period in the 
activity of Jesus; cf. Bultmann, 167; Sundwall, 10. Such descriptions 
stand opposed to the opinions of most commentators who see in the nar- 
rative a story drawn from life. Cf. J. Weiss, 149, who again quotes Zahn’s 
claim that ‘Simon and those with him’ represents an original ‘ We’; 
Schmidt, 58; Lagrange, 27; Bartlet, 117; Swete, 26; Grant, 132 f. 
Rawlinson, 19, suggests that the events depicted in i. 21-39 are ‘ typical ’ 
scenes. This is true, but it does not exclude the view that the incidents 
are historical. The story ends with the word of Jesus: ‘ Let us go else- 
where into the neighbouring country towns, that I may preach there also, 
for to this end came I forth’. The statement in 39, that He was preaching 
in their synagogues in all Galilee and casting out daemons, is a summary 
passage which rounds off the section and prepares the way for what 
follows. 

Matthew omits the story. Luke’s stylistic and interpretative altera- 
tions are of much interest and are indicated in the Commentary. 


/ 
KwpoTroAets. 


35 Kat mpwi evvoya Alay dvaoras &&fAOev [kal amAdAder] cis Epy- 


35. The temporal statement zpwt 
évvvxa Alay, consisting of three adverbs, 
is almost without parallel in the Gos- 
pels. Cf. xvi. 2, kal Alay mpwl rH pd rev 
oaBBarwr, and Jn. xx. I, mpwl oxorias 
éru ovons. The meaning is: ‘ At an 
early hour, while it was still night’. 


Cf. Moffatt, ‘In the early morning, 
long before daylight’. Luke loses the 
vividness of Mark’s rough phrase in 
his better Greek yevouévns 8€ thudpas 
(iv. 42). 

mpwi, Xi, 20, xiii. 35, xv. I, xvi. 2, 
[9]*, Mt. xx. 1, xxi. 18, Jn. xviii. 28, 
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/ > a 7, \ 
ov TOTOV Kakel TpoonvxeTO. Kal KaTediwkev adrov Liwwv Kal 
€ > +) lo A ae A x ~ 
Ol fEeT avTov, Kal edpov adrov Kal rAéyovow adr@ 6ru TIdvres 


xx. I, Ac. xxviii. 23**, ‘ early ’, ‘in the 
morning’. The adverbial phrase 70 
mpwi is common in the LXX (Gen. xl. 
6, etc.) and is found in MGk (cf. VG7, 
556). éwvya** is the neut. pl. of 
évvuxos ‘ at night’ used asanadv. Cf. 
mavvuxa, ‘the livelong night’, Soph. 
Ajax 929. Alay, vi. 51, ix. 3, xvi. 2*, 
“very ’, ‘exceedingly’. The strange 
temporal phrase appears to reflect the 
point of view of those within the house 
who discovered that Jesus was gone. 
Cf. J. Weiss, 148. 

avaotas ééfAGev is the first of several 
examples of the use of the redundant 
participle followed by a verb of motion ; 
cf. ii. 14, vii. 24, x. 1, and v. Intr. 63. 
The construction is Semitic, but not 
exclusively so. Lagrange, 193, cites 
Thuc. i. 87, cf. vii. 49, etc., and says 
that the usage n’est pas une tournure 
seulement hébraique. Cf. Howard, ii. 
453. Kal amqAGev is omitted by B 28* 
56 235 565 bo, and céfAOev Kal by 
W 1071 bde ff q vg (2 MSS.) sype. 
The former is enclosed by WH in 
square brackets, and some commenta- 
tors (Swete, 26) explain the redundant 
words as a conflation, but the double 
phrase is ‘very Marcan’ (Turner, 
JTS, xxviii. 155) and should be re- 
tained. The €pnuov romov is not the 
desert, for the district around Caper- 
naum was cultivated at the time, but 
a lonely and retired spot. Kaxet mpoo- 
nvxero, ‘And there he continued in 
prayer ’, is peculiar to Mark’s account. 
Elsewhere he mentions the prayers of 
Jesus in vi. 46, xiv. 35,39. Itisstrange 
that Luke, who speaks of this custom 
of Jesus much more frequently (iii. 21, 
v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 28 f., xi. 1, xxii. 41, 
44), omits this Markan reference. On 
this ground J. Weiss, 148, mentions 
the possibility that it may be the addi- 
tion of a redactor, but this view does 
not appear to be necessary. 

36. xaradubxw**, the perfective of 


d.dkw, is frequently found in the LXX, 
generally in a hostile sense (cf. Gen. 
xxxi. 36, etc.), but also in a good 
sense (cf. Psa. xxii. (xxiii.) 6, xxxvii. 
(xxxviii.) 21)*; ‘to pursue closely’, 
“follow down’, ‘track down’. Cf. 
Moulton, i. 116 (‘hunt down’); Mof- 
fatt, ‘hunted him out’. The sing. is 
read, probably correctly, by 8% B @ 
et al. 28 700 vg, and the plur. by A C 
D L Wet al. fam. 1 fam. 13 22 33 543 
579 892 1071 al. pler.abcef ffq vg 
sys pehl, This descriptive verb seems 
to preserve the vivid recollection of an 
active search. For the frequent use 
of compound verbs in Mk vw. Moulton, 
i, 111-18, 237; Hawkins, 174 f.! 
Lipwv Kal of wer’ adrod*, i.e. the four 
disciples mentioned in i. 29. Appar- 
ently, they thought that Jesus was 
losing a great opportunity afforded by 
the healings and exorcisms at Caper- 
naum. The freshness of the Markan 
original stands out when it is compared 
with Lk. iv. 42. Instead of ‘ Simon 
and those with him’ Luke has ‘ the 
multitudes’, and instead of the pic- 
turesque xatediwgev he has érelynrouv 
adrov, Kal AADov ews adrod. 

37. In place of edpov... kai (N BL 
892 e bo (3 MSS.)), edpovres is read by 
ACA @et al. minusc. oma. (exc. 892) 
bo, and kal ére edpov atdrov A€yovaw by 
D af ffl qrz.2 vg syspehl sa geo! arm. 
Probably these readings are secondary, 
especially since kat eSpov adrov Kat Aé- 
yovow is so characteristically Markan. 
Cf. Turner, /7'S, xxviii. 156. For the 
same reason it does not seem desirable 
or necessary to put a full stop after 
avrdv and connect the first three words 
with the preceding verse. For the 
historic present wv. Intr. 46 f. As ini. 
15, 40, it is followed by 671 recttatzvum. 
Nothing could be more natural than 
the simple words Ildvres fntodclv ce 
which witness to the deep impression 
made by the ministry in Capernaum 


1 The average of compound verbs per WH page is Lk 6, Mk 5-7, Mt 3-6, Jn 2-1 (Moulton, i. 


237). 
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~ an mv > ~ > A > te 
tnrobolv ce. Kairéyer adrois “Aywpev adAaxod eis Tas Exopevas 
/ ¢ AES) tal / > a Ms 2EANO \ & 
KwpoTroAes, va Kal exet Knpv&w, ets TobTO yap e€7jADov. Kat Hv 
onl \ / \ 
Knpvocwy eis Tas auvaywyas adT@v els dAnv tHv Tadwatav Kat 


Ta Sayovia exBdArwv. 


and the desire of the people that Jesus 
should remain with them. Luke has 
Kat Katelyov adTov Tod put mopevecbat 
an’ avrav (iv. 42). Cf. Jn. vi. 26. 

38. With the hortatory subj. aywpev 
cf. xiv. 42. dAdayod**, ‘ elsewhere’, 
=dAdove or adAdaxooe, and is found in 
the papyri (VG7, 22). Cf. addraxdier, 
Jn. x. 1**. The adverb is read by S 
B C* L 33 579 sa bo geo! aeth arm, but 
is omitted by very many MSS. because 
of its redundancy and perhaps also 
because it was regarded as uncouth 
(cf. LS, 68). The use of 6 éxyduevos = 
‘the next’, ‘ neighbouring ’, is com- 
mon in the LXX, but rare in the NT; 
ch kes. 33) Aci salt. 44, xex.11/5, xi. 
26, Heb. vi. 9 (Moffatt, ZCC, 83). Kw- 
pomois** is a small country town 
which has only the status of a village. 
Not found in the LXX, it is used by 
Strabo, 12. 2. 6, and Josephus, Azz. 
xi. 8. 6. D replaces the rare word by 
Kwpas Kal eis Tas moAas, cf. castella et 
ctuttates in a b e, vicos et ctuttates in 
c f vg sys pe sa. 

The words «is todro yap e&#AOov in- 
dicate that the desire for a wider 
preaching ministry was the motive for 
the departure from Capernaum. It 
does not follow that the verb means 
‘from Capernaum ’, though this view 
is taken by many commentators; cf. 
Gould, 29; Bartlet, 117; Turner, 16; 
Rawlinson, 19 (tentatively); Wood, 
683. Others think that Luke has cor- 
rectly interpreted his source when he 
writes éru éml todTo dmeardAnp (iv. 43), 
and that e&#A@ov means ‘I came forth 
from the Father’; cf. Swete, 27; 
Plummer, 74; Lagrange, 28 ; Kloster- 
mann, 23; Schmidt, 58. It seems 
doubtful if so dogmatic an idea is in- 
tended, and it is best to conclude that 
Mark has in mind the mission of Jesus 
in Galilee: ‘It was for that purpose 
I undertook my mission’. The nar- 


rative leaves the impression that He 
left Capernaum to escape the pressure 
of the healing ministry here, but Mark 
does not say this and i. 39 suggests the 
contrary. On the whole, the desire for 
uninterrupted communion with the 
Father and the need to preach else- 
where appear to be the determining 
motives. Although differently ex- 
pressed, this thought is conveyed by 
Lk. iv. 43. 

39. For xnptcow v. i. 4; ovvaywyy 
i. 21; GdAos i. 28; Tadraia i. 9; da- 
poviov i. 34; exBadAAw i. 12. Both the 
vocabulary and style suggest that this 
summary statement was added by 
Mark either in composing the Gospel or 
at a still earlier stage. Cf. Schmidt, 59. 

Probably, instead of 7Adev (N BL © 
892 sa bo) we ought to read #v (A C D 
W A e¢ al. minusc. omn. (exc. 892) it 
vg syspehl arm). The periphrastic 
imperf. is characteristic of Mk and is 
found in the parallel passage Lk. iv. 
44. Cf. Schmidt, 59; Klostermann, 
23; Turner, /7\S, xxviii. 156. Prob- 
ably 7A@ev is a grammatical correction 
suggested by eis which, in fact, is the 
equivalent of év, as in i. 9 (cf. Mt. iv. 
23). 

As compared with i. 28 the ministry 
has now extended throughout the 
whole of Galilee. Instead of ‘ Galilee’ 
Luke has ‘ Judaea’ (iv. 44), which 
Creed, 73, describes as the best at- 
tested reading in that Gospel; ef. 
Plummer, S¢. Zk, 141. Probably it 
is there used in an inclusive sense for 
Palestine. J. Weiss, 151, Wendling, 
4, and others explain kal 7a Saudma 
exBdAdwy as the addition of a redactor, 
but it is better to infer that Mark 
wanted to give a summary account of 
the activity of Jesus which is loosely 
related to the immediate context. A 
similar reference to exorcism in vi. 13 
suggests that the allusion is somewhat 
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conventional. Matthew extends the interpreted as a substitute for the 
summary considerably (iv. 23). His periphrastic imperfect, a construction 
use of zepufyev can be claimed in sup- which he has three times only. Cf. 
port of #A@ev in Mk, but may also be Howard, ii. 452. 


Mk. i. 40-5 10; THE CURE OF A LEPER Cf. Mt. viii. 1-4 
Lk. v. 12-16 

This narrative bridges the gap between i. 21-39 and il. I-ill. 6, two sec- 
tions which apparently formed self-contained groups before the Gospel 
was compiled. The narrative is a Miracle-story, but it is not stereotyped 
in construction and can be reduced to the form described by Form Critics 
only by a series of cancellations. Thus, Bultmann, 227, ascribes 43, the 
words ‘ See thou say nothing to any man, but’ in 44, and the whole of 45, 
to the Evangelist, and Dibelius, 71, 73 f., takes the same view of 45, but 
classifies the narrative with the Movellen. These reconstructions are 
possible, but it is preferable, as in the case of the account of the Demoniac 
in the Synagogue (i. 21-8), to assign the narrative to the earliest tradition 
at a point before the process of oral attrition had reduced it to a rounded 
form. Personal and place names have already disappeared, but the 
narrative still preserves the rugged form of early testimony. 

The Miracle-story proper seems to end with 42, followed perhaps by 
45, and 43 f. has the appearance of a Pronouncement-story on the question 
of obedience to the Law, a matter of great interest to Jewish-Christian 
communities. It is, of course, possible that Mark has combined two 
versions of the same story (cf. J. Weiss, 153 n.), as apparently he has done 
in ii. 1-12, but there is more to be said for the alternative explanation that 
i. 40-5 is a group of cells in the primitive tradition in process of bifurca- 
tion. The section on the observance of the Law (43 f.) is still closely con- 
nected with the account of the cleansing (40-2, 45); but it is ready to 
be detached and to become like the five stories in ii. I-ili. 6, in which the 
interest centres on questions of religious importance to the community 
connected with significant acts and words of Jesus. A later stage can be 
seen in the shorter narrative of Mt. viii. 2-4, in which primitive Markan 
details are omitted and the climax is reached in the command to conform 
to the injunctions of the Law. Cf. Schmidt, 67. 

The earlier rationalists (e.g. Paulus) described the narrative as the 
later version of a story which originally told of a leper in the healing crisis 
who, instead of resorting to the priests as the Law required, sought from 
Jesus a declaration that he was clean. This explanation, favoured by 
J. Weiss, 152 f., was decisively countered by D. F. Strauss,” when he 
pointed out that the meaning of ‘I will; be thou clean’ is determined 
by the words ‘ And he was cleansed ’, which show that xa@apifw is here 
used of actual cleansing (as in Mt. x. 8, xi. 5), and by d7owa in 41 which 
is used of acurative touch. The only support for the view that the incident 
was not a miracle of healing is the strangeness of the command to observe 
the Law and the fact that kabapitw can mean “to declare clean’ as well 
as ‘make clean’. These arguments are too slender to sustain the hypo- 
thesis, and all the more because the narrative contains bold primitive 
features, especially the references to anger and deep emotion which raised 
great difficulties in the minds of later Evangelists and copyists. 

1 Life of Jesus, Eng. Tr. by Geo. Eliot, 438. 


40 
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Bartlet, 118, classifies the narrative as ‘ primary Apostolic tradition 
(Petrine)’ in contrast with ‘ distinctively Petrine matter’, and the dis- 
tinction, though fine, is not without justification. On the other hand, 
J. Weiss, 152, conjectures that Peter was not present (during the period 
mentioned in i. 39), and that thus Petrine tradition offered Mark nothing 
at this point. It is manifest that the incident is loosely connected with its 
present context; it has even been suggested, in view of the command 
‘Go and show thyself to the priest’, that it happened in Judaea. It is 
significant, however, that Mark makes no attempt to supply local or 
temporal statements. In this respect he differs from Matthew who pre- 
faces the story by the words: ‘ And when he was come down from the 
mountain, great multitudes followed him’ (viii. 1), and from Luke who 
says that the leper came while Jesus was ‘in one of the cities’ (v. 12). 
These developments show that ‘ reconstructions’ have a long history 
behind them and that, in a sense, the later Evangelists are the first his- 
torical critics. Mark writes earlier, and in the present story shows no 
sign of these tendencies. Accordingly, unless more positive objections 
arise, he is entitled to be read with confidence when he locates the incident 
during the earlier Galilean Ministry. 

The decisive questions are the healing itself and the command to 
observe silence. The hypothesis of a cure by suggestion is relevant up to 
a point, if, as is commonly believed, the disease was not leprosy as it is 
known to-day; but this explanation is not completely satisfactory, since 
presumably the healing is instantaneous. A decision, therefore, upon 
this matter depends on whether it is believed that Jesus was invested with 
a power to heal which transcends all known analogies. The command 
to observe silence is misunderstood if it is isolated from the charge ‘ Show 
thyself to the priest’. —The man is to make this duty his first concern. On 
this interpretation no serious difficulty arises, but it may be questioned 
whether Mark understood the injunction in this way, and, in this case, 
the hypothesis of the ‘ Messianic Secret’ is over-stressed. Neither of these 
difficulties excludes the view that he is dependent upon good tradition, 
and if we bring into consideration the realism of the narrative, and especi- 
ally the strong emphasis upon the emotional response of Jesus to the 
sufferer’s need, we have good reason to think that ultimately the tradition 
is that of an eyewitness. Whether Mark derived the narrative from Peter 
remains a matter for conjecture, but the view that the eyewitness was 
Peter or someone known to him is fully credible. 


\» \ \ ~ Pe 
Kat épyerat pos adrov Aempos tapaxaAddv abrov Kat yovuTerOv 


40. Once more the narrative begins 
with simple parataxis. The historic 
present épyxerat is characteristic of Mk; 
v. Intr. 46 f. Aempds, xiv. 3%. Luke 
has dvipp mAjpns A€mpas (v. 12). The 
leprosy in question is probably not the 
tubercular or anaesthetic leprosy of 
to-day which manifests itself in para- 
lysis, the rotting of fingers and toes, 
facial deformity, and the loss of feeling, 
but rather a distressing skin disease 


which, according to Lev. xiii. 1-59, 
was characterized by bright white 
spots or patches on the skin and white 
hair, the depression of the patches 
(‘ quick raw flesh ’), and the spreading 
of the scab or scall. Cf. Micklem, 43- 
45; Lagrange, 29; C. Creighton, ZB, 
iii, cols. 2763-8; E. W. G. Masterman, 
DCG, ii. 24-6. mapaxadréw, v. 10, 12, 
17 f., 23, vi. 56, vii. 32, villi. 22*, ‘ to be- 
seech ’, ‘ entreat ’, ‘admonish ’, ‘ com- 
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/ > ae > A / / 
Aéywr abr@ Sr. ’Edy Ons Sivacal we KaBapioa. Kat lopyicbels! 
> , \ tal > a © an 
ExTELVas THY XElpa avTod ybaTo Kal Aéeyer aiTH OddAw, Kabapi- 
41 omdayxvicbeis 


fort’; Cl. and frequently found in a 
common formula in papyrus private 
letters with the meaning ‘ beseech’ 
(VGT, 484; Deissmann, 189 n.'4, 
BO7i ts). 

kal yovurerav is enclosed by WH in 
square brackets and is omitted by 
B D W some minusc. a b c ff sa; but 
it is strongly attested by 8 L © fam. I 
565 579 892 ef vg syhl bo geo arm Aug, 
and +adrov by A C ef al. fam. 13 (exc. 
124) 28 33 1071 al. pler. sys pe, and it 
should probably be read. Cf. Swete 
(with hesitation), 28; Turner, /7'S, 
XXvilil. 157; Klostermann, 23; Plum- 
mer, 75; Holtzmann, 118, and see Mt. 
viii. 2, mpooextver, and Lk. v. 12, meowy 
él mpoowmov. yovuTreréw, x. 17*, Mt. 
xvii. 14, xxvii. 29**, ‘to fall on the 
knee’, ‘ fall before one’, a late word 
(Polybius xv. 29. 9, Cornutus, VD, 
12), not in LXX, nor recorded inVGT7. 
For the construction Aéyw 6ru see i. 15. 

The presence of the name xvpte in 
B before 67+, and before édy or after 
6éA\ns in C L W © 579 700 892 ce ff vg, 
raises an interesting question. This 
voc., common in Mt (19) and Lk (17), 
is found in Mk elsewhere only in vii. 28 
and in some MSS. in x. 51. It is not, 
therefore, characteristic of Mk and 
may be an assimilation to Mt. viii. 2 
or Lk. v. 12, but its attestation in Alex- 
andrian, African, and Caesarean MSS. 
entitles it to serious consideration. Cf. 
Streeter, 309; Rawlinson,22. The con- 
struction édv c. subj., here followed by 
the pres. indicative dvvacar, is common 
in Mk (cf. Robertson, 1400), usually 
with the future in the apodosis. Cf. 
ix. 22, ef re Svvp, in which the variant 
form 8vvp is used, as here in B (cf. 
Turner, /7'S, xxviii. 157). In the 
present passage doubt is not expressed, 
but rather confidence if Jesus is willing 
to act. Kxabapil, i. 41 f., vii. 19", “ to 
cleanse’; Hellenistic, for the Attic 
xabaipw, Jn. xv. 2**. In the inscrip- 
tions (Deissmann, BS, 216 f.), as in the 


LXX (Lev. xiii, xiv, 4 Kgdms. v. 10, 
12), the verb is used both of physical 
and ceremonial cleansing, of declaring 
clean as well as making clean, but 
there is no reason to find the former 
meaning in the present story. 

41. dpyiobeis*. The vl. omdayyu- 
obeis, from omAayxvilopat, vi. 34, viii. 
2, ix. 22*, ‘to be moved with com- 
passion’, <omAdyyvor, used in the plur. 
of the heart, the lungs, the liver. The 
verb was ‘ perhaps a coinage of the 
Jewish Dispersion’ (Lightfoot on Phil. 
i. 8) and is used in the LXX (2 Macc. 
vi. 8) as the equivalent of omAayyvetw. 
Cf. VG7, 584. Although found else- 
where in Mt (5) and Lk (3), it is not 
taken over in the parallel narratives 
in these Gospels. This fact supports 
the view, very probable in itself, that 
the original Markan reading was dpy- 
obeis (D a ff r'), for it is easy to see why 
‘being angry’ was changed to ‘ being 
filled with compassion’, but not easy 


to account for the alteration wzce versa.. 


So, e.g., Rawlinson, 21; Turner, 17; 
Branscomb, 39; Creed, 77; Moffatt, 
233 f.; Cadoux, 44; Micklem, 46. 
Hort, 23, thinks the reading is perhaps 
suggested by 43 or is derived from an 
extraneous source; Plummer, 76, sug- 
gests a marginal gloss; and, in re- 
jecting Ephraem’s explanation (Quza 
dixit: ‘St uts’, tratus est), Swete, 
29, observes that at this stage in the 
story there is nothing to suggest anger. 
The balance of the argument is strongly 
in its favour, and it should, I think, be 
accepted. 

exreivas 77 xeipa avrod is better ex- 
plained as a historical detail than as 
merely a stylistic feature in a Miracle- 
story (cf. Bultmann, 227). As fol- 
lowed by 7yaro, it is a distinctive 
element in the story which leads C. G. 
Montefiore, i. 39, to say: ‘ Here we 
begin to catch the new note in the 
ministry of Jesus: his intense com- 
passion for the outcast, the sufferer, 
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obnru Kat ebOds anfddev am adrob 7 Aémpa, Kal éxabepiobn. 
\ > / > an > \ 2 / > / \ / > cat 
Kal éuBpysnodwevos adt@ edOds e&€Badrev adrov, Kai rA€yer adT@ 


who, by his sin, or by his suffering, ... 
had put himself outside respectable 
Jewish society’. Special interest is 
taken in Mk in the fact that Jesus 
touched sufferers, vii. 33, viii. 22 (cf. x 
13), or that they touched Him, ii. Io, 
v. 27 f., 30f., vi. 56. After zfparo both 
Mt. viii. 3 and Lk. v. 13 read adrod, 
and this may well be the original 
Markan reading (A C D W A © all 
minusc. (exc. 435 892) abcdeffflq 
rt.2vg). See Streeter’s interesting dis- 
cussion, 309 f., and cf. Turner, /7'S, 
Xxvill. 157. KaOapicOnrt, followed in 
the next verse by exalepic#y, suggests 
actual cleansing rather than a declara- 
tion (see above). 


If dpyicbeis is read, the anger is best 


explained, with E. Bevan, /7'S, xxxiii. 
186-8, as the reaction of Jesus to the 
disease (so Branscomb, 39 f.; Cadoux, 
44) rather than indignation at the in- 
terruption of His preaching ministry 
or the leper’s breach of the Law (cf. 
Rawlinson, 22, 256). 

42. ev0ds here is meant to indicate 
the instantaneous character of the cure. 
hérpa*, Mt. viii. 3, Lk. v. 12 f.**. The 
change from ap to ep in the augmented 
and reduplicated forms of kafapilw is 
due to popular etymology, which in- 
terpreted «af as xara, and thus pro- 
duced a second augment. Cf. Moul- 
ton, il. 67, 242, and see dinxdvovr i. 13, 
and Sunkoveri. 31. See also the double 
augment in a true kard compound in 
amexateoTaOn ili. 5. The verse illus- 
trates the redundancy of expression 
common in Mark’s style. V.Intr. 50-2. 
While the first part is used in Lk. v. 13, 
Mt. viii. 3 has simply : ‘ And straight- 
way his leprosy was cleansed’. Note 
that Naaman was cleansed (kal éka- 
Oapicbn), but not touched; cf. 4 Kgdms. 
Va tls ode 

43. €Bpydopa, xiv. 5*, Mt. ix. 30, 
Jn. xi. 33, 38"*, ‘to be angry’, ‘ ex- 
press violent displeasure’, ‘ groan’, 
indicating strong feeling wzthin one- 
self (Moulton, ii. 305), <Bpiun, 


‘strength’. The verb is rare in Cl. 
Gk (cf. Aesch. Zed. 461, where it is 
used of the snorting of horses) and in 
the LXX (Dan. xi. 30; cf. Lam. ii. 6), 
and no example is cited from the 
papyri in VG7Z, 206. In the present 
passage it is difficult to find a satis- 
factory English equivalent. In Jn. xi. 
33, 38 ‘ groaned ’ is the best rendering, 
but in Mk. i. 43, xiv. 5, and Mt. ix. 30 
there is a personal object in the dative. 
Strong feeling which ‘ boils over’ and 
finds expression appears to be indi- 
cated. ‘ They murmured against her’ 
(the woman with the alabaster cruse) 
is too weak a translation in Mk. xiv. 5 ; 
‘ growled at ’ or ‘ upbraided ’ (Moffatt) 
is better (cf. vg: fremebant in eam). 
In the present case we need something 
like ‘ crying out’ or an adverbial ex- 
pression like ‘ with strong feeling’: 
“menacing ’ or ‘ roaring at’ and simi- 
lar renderings are only a little too 
strong. Cf. it and vg, commznatus est. 
Many commentators follow Swete, 30, 
who suggests the paraphrase: ‘ He 
gave him a stern injunction’; cf. 
RVmg and RSV; Lagrange, 31, EZ 
8S adressant @ lui avec sévérité ; Moffatt, 
‘With the stern charge’; Plummer, 
77; Bartlet, 119; Wood, 683; Gould, 
31; but this meaning is not sufficiently 
attested and does not adequately give 
expression to the emotional tone of the 
narrative. Bernard’s comment is ex- 
cellent: ‘It (€uBpiu@o@a) represents 
the inarticulate sounds which escape 
men when they are physically over- 
whelmed by a great wave of emotion. 
And Jesus, the Perfect Man, experi- 
enced this as He experienced all else 
that is human and not sinful. As he 
charged the leper and the blind whom 
He had relieved to tell nothing of what 
had been done for them, He stumbled 
over the words, the loud and harsh 
tone of His voice indicating His agita- 
tion. ‘He roared at them” would 
not exactly convey the sense, for that 
would suggest violence of speech or 
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command. But it is nearer the primary 
meaning of éveBpyjoaro than “ strictly 
charged them ”’’ (JCC, St._/n, 392 f.). 
Translations which suggest anger, al- 
though closely related to the meaning 
of the verb (cf. Klostermann, 24: 
“Und er fuhr thn an’; Holtzmann, 
118: zornig anfahren), are not satis- 
factory, if they suggest that Jesus was 
angry with the man, for there is 
nothing to indicate this. Torrey, 7G, 
298, 7G, 8, 42 f., makes the interesting 
suggestion that éeuBpysnodpuevos is a 
mistranslation of the Heb. and Aram. 
verb 339 which originally signified 
strong agztation, but in later usage be- 
came more and more exclusively used 
for anger. This suggestion, however, 
is speculative and appears to ignore the 
fact that the Greek verb has other 
meanings than anger. But he rightly 
stresses the idea of agitation, and pos- 
sibly the best translation of i. 43 is: 
“Moved by deep feeling towards him, 
immediately He drove him forth’. 

In this context we are justified in 
rendering ¢féBadev ‘drove forth’. 
Swete, 30, understates the facts when 
he says that the original ‘ involves at 
least some pressure and urgency’. 
Many commentators take the verb 
(cf. €€eAOdv, i. 45) to imply expulsion 
from a house (so e.g. Wellhausen, 13; 
J. Weiss, Die Schr.4 88; Rawlinson, 
22); others (e.g. B. Weiss, 28 f., 
cf. i. 39) suggest a synagogue; but 
neither inference is necessary, and the 
incident may have happened out of 
doors (cf. Schmidt, 64; Branscomb, 
37; Plummer, 77). Cf. é«BdAdXe in 
i. 12. Following Pallis, Couchoud, 
JTS, xxxiv. 116 f., conjectures that the 
original reading referred to the dae- 
mon of leprosy and ran kal euBpysn- 
adpevos ed0ds e&éBarev (cf. e, et execet 
eum). 

It is mot surprising that both 
Matthew and Luke omit the verse, 
which is also omitted by W b ¢ and, 
except the last two words, bye. There 
can be no doubt of its genuineness and 


primitive character. Only rarely in the 
Gospels are the emotions of Jesus 
described and His reaction to persons 
indicated. Cf. iii. 5, vi. 6, x. 14, 21, 
xiv. 33, and the implications of viii. 33. 
Whatever the obscurities of i. 43 may 
be, in this verse we stand near events 
as they happened. 

44. opdw, vili. 15, 24, ix. 4, xiii. 26, 
xiv. 62, xvi. 7*. In the command 
Opa pndevt ndev elmns the pres. imper. 
dpa is followed by px c. aor. subj. ex- 
pressing a prohibition. Moulton, i. 
124, suggests that the dpa is virtually 
a particle adding emphasis: ‘ See that 
you do not...’. Cf. VGT, 455. The 
use of the double negative is character- 
istic of Mark’s usage; cf. Intr. 46. 
Both Matthew and Luke omit pndé, 
and important MSS. (§ ADLWA 
fam. 13 minusc. pler. it vg sype sa 
bo) omit it in Mk, but there can be no 
doubt that it is original. The asyn- 
detic construction in 6pa pndevi undev 
elms, and again in ¥raye ceaurov Seiéov 
7@ tepet, is a feature of Mark’s style, 
sometimes in narratives, but more fre- 
quently in sayings, and, as Lagrange, 
lxxi, says, in most cases the omission 
renders the style more rapid, and in 
consequence more expressive. Cf. 
HS?, 137 f. The change from the 
pres. imperative to the two aorists, 
Setfov and mpocéveyxe, illustrates once 
more Mark’s facility in the use of 
tenses. tmdyw, 15 times*, ‘to go 
away’, ‘go’; Cl. trans. ‘ to lead’ as 
well as intrans.; rare in LXX, but 
common in the vernacular (VG7, 
649 f.). ‘The word is avoided by 
Luke, perhaps, as Abbott suggests, 
because of its variety of usage in the 
vernacular, meaning “go on” or 
“come on ”’, as well as “ go back’’’, 
VGT, 650. 

The command to tell no one is 
another example (cf. i. 34) of the in- 
junctions to secrecy which are char- 
acteristic of Mk. See Intr. 122-4. 
Here the command is naturally ex- 
plained by the withdrawal of Jesus 
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from Capernaum and His desire to 
devote Himself to a preaching ministry 
(i. 38). The idea of Messiahship is so 
much in the background that one 
thinks of it only in the light of the 
saying, not recorded by Mk, that the 
healing of lepers is one of the signs of 
Messianic activity (Lk. vii. 22=Mt. 
xi. 5). The instruction, that the re- 
stored leper is to show himself to the 
priest, illustrates the recognition by 
Jesus of the validity of the Mosaic 
Law (Lev. xiii. 49) in cases where 
moral issues are not at stake. Cf. 
V. Taylor, /HS, 72 f.; C.J. Cadoux, 
121, and see Lk. xvii. 14, Mt. v. 23 f. 
Seixvujw, xiv. 15*. cepevs, ii. 26*; the 


art. indicates the serving priest (cf. 


Klostermann, 24).  mpoodépw, ‘to 
Offers) mabTIn OA wlan Anerc mel SiN O75) ia 
Kabapiopos*, Lk. ii. 22, v. 14, Jn. il. 6, 
lil, 25, Eleb: 1.43, 2:bet...9** >, cleans= 
ing’, here of actual cleansing (mzcht 
‘ fiir deine Reinsprechung’, Kloster- 
mann, 24). mpoordcow*. Mwvofjs, vii. 
LO} LXtaAetey oS she UL Ole ON ee OT 
the offerings in question see Lev. xiv. 
4 fi. 

eis waptUpiov avrois, Wi. II, xiii. 9*, 
i.e. for a testimony to the priests that 
the cure is complete. The suggestion 
of Swete, 31, that the testimony is to the 
presence of a Prophet amongst them, 
who might be suspected (cf. Mt. xi. 5) 
to be the Messiah, reads too much into 
the phrase. adrois is dat. of advantage, 
without any suggestion of hostility. 
The agreement is ad sensum, whether 
the pronoun refers to the priests 
(Swete, 31; Plummer, 78; McNeile, 
103), or, as many commentators think, 
to people in general (Klostermann, 
24; Lagrange, 30 f.; Creed, 77; 
Easton, 63; Luce, 130). 

45. No change of subject is in- 
dicated, and it is a possible interpreta- 
tion that 6 dé éfeAPwy refers to Jesus, 
and that tov Adyov means ‘ the Gospel’ 
or ‘ the message of salvation’ (Hez/s- 
botschaft). So Allen, 64; cf. Kloster- 


mann, 24 f. But it is much more 
probable that Mark means that the 
healed leper went out and, disobeying 
the command of Jesus, began to pub- 
lish his story (rov Aoyov, Luther: dze 
Geschichte) far and wide. Cf. Rawlin- 
son, 22. Mark has the construction 
ypéa(v)ro c. infin. 26 times; Intr. 48. 
Of these examples Matthew retains 
only six. Luke reduces them to two, 
but has the construction in 23 or 25 
other cases, five in Markan contexts. 
For this probably Semitic construction 
see Intr. 63 f. 

Mark’s use of zoAAa in an adverbial 
sense (=‘ much’) is also probably due 
to the influence of Aramaic (1i). 
Cf. Howard, ii. 446; Lagrange, 
xcvili, who none the less observes that 
the usage is perfectly Greek at all 
times! 5 Allen, 64505 22m xalieg30; 
Hawkins, AS?, 35, notes nine in- 
stances in Mk (here and iii. 12, v. 10, 
2338; )435 Viscose 20, cya sea elu(a)s 
Rest of NT (1)). ‘ In all other cases’, 
he says, ‘ woAAd is more probably an 
accusative.’ dadnuilw*, Mt. ix. 31, 
xXXvill. 15**; ‘to spread abroad’, 
“make known’; a late verb, Josephus, 
BJ, i. 33. 3, Vettius Valens 250. 5, 
VGT, 157. For the constr. wore c. acc. 
and infin. see i. 27. Schmidt, 66, is 
inclined to think that davepds* was 
added by the Evangelist to his source, 
since there is an inner contradiction 
in the verse, in that, after the stress on 
‘openly’, one expects a statement to 
the effect that only secretly (Ad@pa) 
could Jesus enter into a town. J. 
Weiss, 152, and Wrede, 126, 137 f., 
see a dogmatic motive in the verse 
connected with the idea of the ‘ Mes- 
sianic Secret’. It may well be that 
Mark has over-emphasized the idea 
of secrecy, but Schmidt is surely right 
in holding that 45 belongs to the 
original story and that at most the 
clause dove... Hvis anaddition. The 
statement that the leper proclaimed 
the great deed of Jesus and that people 
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were coming to Him from every 47). mdvrofev*, ‘from all sides’ (LXX, 
quarter, makes an excellent climax. VG7Z7, 478). Inferior MSS. read the 
jpxovro is an impersonal plur. (Intr. classical wavraydbev. 


(0) Mk. ii. 1-iii. 6 CONFLICTS WITH THE 
SCRIBES 


This topical section, which describes conflicts between Jesus and the 
Rabbis, is very different in content and construction from the group of 
narratives in i. 21-39. As it stands in Mk, it includes the following: 


(11) ii. 1-12, The Paralytic and Forgiveness. 

(12) it.13f. The Call of Levi. 

(13) il. 15-17. On Eating with Taxgatherers and Sinners. 

(14) ii. 18-20. On Fasting. 

(15) ii. 21 f. Sayings on Patches and Wineskins. 

(16) ii. 23-6. On the Sabbath (Cornfields). 

(17) ii. 27 f. Sayings on the Sabbath. 

(18) iii. 1-6. On the Sabbath (The Man with the Withered Hand). 


For the discussion of the pre-Markan character of this complex see 
Intr. 91 f. where it is argued that it consists of a group of five Pronounce- 
ment stories in which the Call of Levi and the sayings in il. 21 f. and 27 f. 
have been inserted for topical reasons. 


Mk. ii. 1-12 11. THE PARALYTIC AND Cf. Mt. ix. 1-8 
FORGIVENESS Lk. v. 17-26 


The need for a double title for this narrative suggests that it may be 
composite. It is strange that Dibelius, 43, should classify it among eight 
Paradigms which ‘ represent the type in noteworthy purity’. Bultmann, 
12-14, 227, shows a better understanding of its nature when he describes 
it as a combination of an Apothegm in 5b-10a and a Miracle-story in I-5a, 
10b-12. In support of the view that 5b-roa is an insertion he cites Wrede, 
Volter, Fridrichsen, Loisy, and Klostermann. Among English com- 
mentators Rawlinson, 25, while rejecting the view that 5b-1o is an inter- 
polation, thinks that the episode was expanded in Christian preaching 
and that the controversial element ‘ came in as an echo of early Christian 
controversy with the synagogue ’. It is interesting also to recall the sug- 
gestion of J. Weiss, 156, that Mark derived the narrative from ‘ the Apo- 
stolic Source ’ (represented by Mt. ix. 1-8), but supplemented it by many 
details from his recollections of Peter’s narratives. Some hypothesis of 
double origin seems necessary, and I adhere to the view set out in /G7, 
66-8, which substantially is that of Bultmann mentioned above. A possi- 
bility in the story of the Leper, this hypothesis has stronger grounds in the 
present narrative. 
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Several considerations suggest compilation. (1) The vividness of 3-5a, 
11 f., including the references to the breaking up of the roof, the crowds, 
and the house, suggests dependence on primitive tradition. (2) The con- 
troversial section, 5b-10a, is of another mould. (3) The phrases ‘ he saith 
to the paralytic’ in 5a and 10b have the appearance of editorial links. 
(4) 11 f. takes account only of the act of healing, and in the intention of 
the Evangelist ‘ all’ refers to the crowd, whereas, as the narrative stands, 
it is open to the erroneous interpretation that even the scribes are included. 
(5) Although lacking an introduction, 5b-10a has a strong resemblance 
in form and construction to the Pronouncement-stories in 16 f., 18-20, 
23-6, iii. 1-6. It may be, of course, that, like i. 40-5, ii. I-12 is an original 
and uneven unit out of which new elements are ready to evolve. Some- 
thing of this process is illustrated in Mt. ix. 1-8, in which, with the miracle 
in the background, the foreground is occupied by the question of the 
forgiveness of sins. There is, however, better reason to take the view 
outlined above. 

In 5b-10a names of persons, statements about time and place, and 
vivid details in the course of events, have disappeared. Everything is 
concentrated on the question of forgiveness. This interest must have been 
stimulated by the life and experience of the primitive community (cf. 
Jn. xx. 23, 1 Cor. v. 3-5, 2 Cor. ii. 5-11), which, in the presence of acute 
spiritual problems, recalled the example and authority of Jesus. It seems 
reasonable to suggest that historical testimony would be preferred to 
creative invention at a time when eyewitnesses still lived. This considera- 
tion suggests that the account is historical and not Gemeindetheologie. 


Kai <iceAOav mdadw eis Kadapvaodp 80° yu<epdv jKovobn ste 
I. eiceAfav is an example of anaco- favourite Markan word, originally 
luthon or broken construction, a meaning ‘ back’, which in later Gk 


feature which Hawkins, 135, notes as 
‘ particularly characteristic of Mark’. 
Naturally, the MS. tradition shows 
that attempts were made to improve 
the connexion by the introduction of 
a finite verb (v. Legg zm Joc.), but there 
can be no doubt that the text is correct. 

du’ qpepSyv, ‘after some days’. Here 
dua c. gen. =‘ after the lapse of’, de- 
scribing the interval which has elapsed 
between two points of time. The 
construction is classical (LS, 389) and 
appears in the papyri (VG7, 146). 
Cf. Goodwin, 1206; Robertson, 581 ; 
Robertson and Davis, 343 (e), 359; 
Burton, JCC, Gal. 68. See Ac. xxiv. 
17, dv éerdv dé mAcvovwv, and Gal. ii. 1, 
éevta bua Sexatecodpwv éera@v. Prob- 
ably this note of time should be taken 
with efce\Owv rather than with 7Kov- 
ofn (cf. Swete, 32; Klostermann, 25; 
Lohmeyer, 50). 

madwv, 28 times* (AS2, 13), is a 


came to be used in the sense of ‘ again’. 
It is also used as an inferential con- 
junction with the meaning ‘ further’, 
‘thereupon’; cf. Howard, ii. 446; 
VGT, 476; Souter, 187, and cf. xv. 13. 
It is claimed as a translation of tubh 
by Wellhausen, Zzm/.2 21, but Howard 
thinks that in many of the Markan 
instances the meaning is really iterative 
and that where it is inferential it is 
unnecessary to go back to Aramaic. 
Cf. Moffatt, xp. Vill. xx.—141. 
Lagrange, xcvill, says that in Mk the 
meaning is always iterative. Here 
maAw points back toi. 21. The interval 
may have been a matter of days or 
even weeks. There is certainly a gap 
in Mk at this point. As in Jn. ix. 32, 
HKovoOn is impersonal, ‘ it was heard ’ 
or ‘reported’ (Moffatt). So Swete, 
32; Lagrange, 32; Plummer, 80; 
Lohmeyer, 50. The 67s may be vecz- 
tativum: ‘ People were heard to say, 
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“He is at home (Plummer, 80). 
If the speech is indirect (RV, RSV), 
the tense is that of the original utter- 
ance. 

Moulton, i. 82, maintains that ey 
otxw is not ‘in @ house’, and many 
commentators take the phrase to mean 
“at home’ (oto, domz). Cf. La- 
grange, 32, who cites 1 Cor. xi. 34 and 
xiv. 35. Cf. also Pap. Lond. 42. 5, of é 
otxat mavres, Pap. Fay. 115. 12, VGT, 
443. In view of this evidence Well- 
hausen’s submission, 14, that the 
presence or absence of the article is 
without significance, is difficult to sus- 
tain. On the other hand, eis ofkov in 
iii. 19b, vii. 17, ix. 28* appears to mean 
‘ina house’. This phrase is read here 
by A C A e¢ al. fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 
543 565 579 700 a. pler. g!, but ev oikw 
is much more strongly attested (¥ B D 
LW © 33 571 892 1071 it (exc. e) vg 
(pler.)). Itis probable that Mark means 
Peter’s house. J. Weiss, 155, sees in 
the undefined phrase Peter’s mode of 
narration, ‘ who, just because it was 
his house, added no closer designa- 
tion’. So Swete, 32; Plummer, 80; 
Lagrange, 32; Klostermann, 26 ; Bart- 
let, 122 

2. The description of the crowd 
gathering about the door recalls i. 33. 
For ovvdyw v. i. 33; wore c. acc. and 
infin. i. 27; the double neg. i. 44. 
xwpéew* can be intrans. and trans. ; 
intrans. ‘to make room’, ‘ go for- 
Warde Vite xvell 7, |i vill 377, 2) Pet: 
iii. 9; trans. (as here) ‘ to have space 
for. “holds. contain, jm. i. 60, xxi. 
Py Milling sso, Tin) Core vailo oes (CIs 
TEXOXG ee ape (Gi. 1095). Dhe “acc: 
subj. ra pds 77v Ovpav means the space 
about the door, probably in the open 
street. This humble house has no 
muddy (Mt. xxvi. 71) or rpoavAvov (Mk. 
xiv. 68). Here 6 Adyos means ‘ the 


Good News’, as in iv. 14 ff., 33, xvi. 
[20]; elsewhere ‘ saying(s) ’, v. 36, vii. 
29, Vill. 32, 38, ix. 10, x. 22, 24, xiii. 31 ; 
“matter ’ or ‘story’ i. 45; ‘ question’ 
xi. 29; ‘speech’ xii. 13; ‘ petition’ 
xiv. 39; ‘ word (of God) ’ vii. 13*. In 
Ac. iv. 29, 31, vill. 25, xi. 19, xiii. 46, 
etc. AaXeiy Tov Adyor is ‘ to proclaim the 
Christian Message’, but there is no 
reason to find this meaning in Mk. 

The summary statement in ii. 1 f. 
introduces the story of the Paralytic 
rather than the section as a whole. 
The impression we receive is that 
Mark is using a definite tradition. To 
what extent he modifies it for editorial 
purposes it is not easy tosay. Schmidt, 
78 f., suggests that eiceAOay ets Ka- 
dapvaovp, maAww, dv nuepadv, and jKovabn 
are inserted by the Evangelist, and that 
the original story began: kal #v els 
olxov (or ev oixw), followed by ii. 3. 

3. The story begins with a reference 
to the bringing of the paralytic borne 
by four. For ¢épw in Mk w. i. 32 
€pyovrau is impersonal and a historic 
present. For Mark’s use of épyera 
v. 1. 40. Lagrange, 33, conjectures 
that the parents are meant apadvuti- 
kos, ii. 4 f., 9 £.*, Mt. iv. 24, viii. 6, 
ix. 2 (ézs), 6, Lk. v. 24 (WHmsg)**, ‘a 
paralytic’; a late word, not Cl., nor 
in LXX. Luke prefers rapadeAupevos. 
The phrase aipdpuevov td tecodpwy is 
peculiar to Mk. It is unnecessary to 
explain it as a later addition (J. Weiss, 
155). On the contrary, it is a detail 
remembered by an eyewitness. Weiss 
traces the story to Peter and speaks of 
épyovrat as used from the standpoint 
of the house. 

4. mpoodepw (v. i. 44) is here used 
in the sense of ‘ bring to’. Swete, 33, 
suggests that the absence of a direct 
object (adrdv) may account for the v.Z. 
mpoceyyicat (A C D A ef al. fam. 1 
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fam. 13 22 28 565 579 700 1071 al. 
pler.ab ce ff sype geo). Although the 
presence of crowds has been indicated 
in i. 5, 33, 45, Mark here uses 6 6xAos 
(37 times; pl. x. 1*) for the first time. 
dmooreydlw**, ‘to uncover’, ‘unroof’; 
a rare word found in Strabo 4. 4. 6, 
8. 3. 30, but not in the LXX (Symm. 
in Jer. xxix. 11 (xlix.10)). oréyn*, Mt. 
Vitis Oy ule nvalswOnc lia KOO! aoa Clr, 
LXX, Pap. (VG7, 587). <A flat roof 
covered with earth is implied. Luke 
thinks of a tiled house, 8:4 Tv Kepdywv 
Kabjxav adrov (v. 19). Cf. Creed, 79. 
The phrase dmeoréyacay tHv aréynv 


anticipates the action described by e€- _ 


opvéavres and is redundant, but it may 
be that Mark wishes to explain what 
happened for the benefit of Gentile 
readers (J. Weiss, 155). Wellhausen, 
15, explains the phrase as a mis- 
translation of the Aramaic srand smdpy, 
more correctly rendered, ‘ they brought 
him to the roof’. This suggestion 
is accepted by Wood, 684, and other 
commentators, but it is conjectural, and 
is not necessary. Schulthess, ZV7VW, 
xxi. 220, rejects the suggested trans- 
lation, and maintains that the Ara- 
maic would mean, ‘to uncover the 
roof’. See Howard, ii. 470. 
efoptoow, Gal. iv. 15**, ‘to dig 
utes (Cl IL exe Paps (VGz,) 225). 
The participle efopvéavres, ‘when 
they had dug through it’ (Lagrange, 
35, ayant fait une ouverture), is very 
vivid, and indicates the character of 
the house. The roof was probably 
formed by beams and rafters across 
which matting, branches, and twigs, 
covered by earth trodden hard, were 
laid. To make an aperture large 
enough for the bed would not be 
difficult. Cf. Lagrange, 33 f.; S. A. 
Cook, 2B, col. 2132. The place where 
Jesus was (67ov jv) may have been an 
upper room, but is not likely to have 
been a roofed gallery round the adAy 
(Edersheim, i. 503). See Swete, 33 f. 


Aas! \ Ce td A \ / 2 ~ 
kat dav 6 “Inoots thy mioTw avTayv 


The ascent to the roof, which Mark 
does not mention (cf. Lk. v. 19, dva- 
Bavres émi 76 Sua), would be made by 
means of an outside staircase (cf. xiii. 
15). xaAdw*, Lk. v. 4 f. (of lowering 
nets), Ac. ix. 25 (of the lowering of St. 
Paul in a basket at Damascus), xxvii. 
E7930.) 2UC OC X13 au (ASP ACER), 
“to loosen ’, ‘ lower’, ‘let down’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. (VGT, 682). 

6 xpaBarros (variously spelt in the 
NT MSS., xpaBBaros, xpaBarros, Kpa- 
BaKxros).31-19, 11 t.,avi aS e vir Ontes 
TOME. a ACa Van l5 sk 330 c eethe poor 
man’s bed or mattress, and therefore 
better suited to the narrative in Mk. 
ii. 4 than «Ayn which Mt (ix. 2) and 
Lk (v. 18) substitute’, VG7, 357. In 
v. 19, 24 Luke has kAwidiov. Con- 
demned as un-Attic, the word is said 
to be of Macedonian origin (Moulton, 
ji. 102), and from it comes the Latin 
grabatus, a pallet or camp bed. For 
Omov 6 mapadutiKos KatéKeito Luke has 
els TO peaov Eumpocbev tod "Inaod (v. 
19; cf. 25, ef 6 Karéxeiro). For the 
use of 67ov in the vernacular see VGT, 
453. 

The description, it will be seen, is 
full of local colour. Matthew omits 
the verse and Luke recasts it, and 
Western MSS. omit éfop¥éavres (D W 
a b ce ff q) probably because it was 
obscure to non-Palestinian readers. 
All the greater, therefore, is our debt 
to Mk in which the scene is visualized 
on the basis of good tradition. 

5. aloes, iv. 40, V. 34, x. 52, x1, 22**) 
‘faith’, is much less frequent in Mk 
than muorevw (i. 15). It denotes a 
confident trust in Jesus and in His 
power to help. Victor and Ephraem 
(cf. Swete, 34) explain tiv alorw atrav 
of the faith of the four bearers rather 
than the paralytic, but most modern 
commentators rightly include the faith 
of the paralytic himself (e.g. Kloster- 
mann, 26; Lagrange, 35, // (Jesus) 
a compris la disposition de son dme; 
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Gould, 36; Bartlet, 123). réxvov, vii. 
Pi]. 28 Dhl, PRY Nig Sah, WG), Sanbl, 102 (CD), 
is here used as an affectionate form of 
address (x. 24*), ‘ my child’ (cf. Mt. 
reek Aioy Ico, His Sika Bille aly. Ifo, 
xili. 33 (rexvia), 1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, Gal. 
iv. 19). Compare the use of vié in 
Prov. i. 8, 10, ii. 1, etc. It is strange 
that this tenderness is lost in Luke’s 
avOpwre (v. 20). adinus is used, as in 
WL, Fo @) Hien thle Aah, Ne awe Sak VAN (UO) ec 
with the meaning ‘ to forgive’, more 
particularly ‘ to remit’, that is, to set 
aside sins and transgressions. While 
the present is normally durative, adiev- 
rau is here punctiliar (cf. Burton, § 13, 
‘aoristic present’; Moulton, i. 119), 
with the meaning ‘are this moment 
forgiven’. The statement is an 
authoritative declaration. This de- 
cisiveness of tone is lost by Luke’s 
perf. a¢éwvra (v. 20), which, though 
strongly supported in Mk (NW A C D 
L W © fam. 1 579 700 892 b f q), is 
the inferior reading (a¢ievrar, B 28 33 
565). 

The reference to forgiveness at a 
point where one expects the word 
of healing is abrupt. The inference 
seems justified that Jesus traced the 
man’s plight to sin and believed that 
his spiritual restoration was a primary 
and indispensable condition to re- 
covery. Jesus by no means believed 
that sin was the sole cause of affliction 
and calamity (cf. Jn. ix. 2, Lk. xiii. 
1-5), but He could not fail to observe 
how closely mental, spiritual, and 
physical conditions are connected, in 
this respect anticipating the conclu- 
sions of modern psychotherapy re- 
garding hysterical forms of paralysis. 
See Micklem, 88-91, who cites cases 
of this kind in modern medical 
practice; J. Weiss, 158 n. Whether 
in the present case the paralysis was of 
this kind must remain an inference, 
but it is supported by the offer of 


immediate forgiveness. It is even 
possible that the declaratory word was 
curative in intention. 

There does not appear to be any 
foundation for the view that the for- 
giveness of sins was a Messianic func- 
tion. Cf. Billerbeck, i. 495, 1017. 
Jesus has no authority to remit sins 
because He is the Enochic Son of Man, 
but because He is the Sen of i fan in 
the sense in which He understood that 
name, a sense, we must infer, based 
upon the unique relationship in which 
He believed Himself to stand toward 
God and men. 

6. For the periphrastic imperfect 7- 
oav... Kka0jpevor see Intr. 45,62f. «ad- 
nat, 11 times*, ‘to sit’. KdOnua, Ka- 
ilw, and xaféCoua all take the augment 
before the preposition, since the verbs 
were not felt to be compounds. 8xado- 
yilopar, il. 8 (25), viii. 16 f., ix. 33, xi. 
31*, ‘to balance accounts’, ‘ debate’, 
‘reason3)) Clix, Pap, Inj the 
Egyptian documents the verb is used 
to describe the conventus or judicial 
‘circuit’ of the Praefect (VG7, 151). 
In the NT it is used of inward delibera- 
tion or questioning. Kapdia, il. 8, ili. 
SAVIN S 2 Vil mln 2h evil 7) ax 22), 
xii. 30, 33*. The expression is He- 
braic. In accordance with OT thought 
the heart is the centre of perception 
and thought as well as affection. In 
the narrative the scribes say nothing, 
but their thoughts, visible in their 
faces, are described (ii. 7). 

7. Instead of ri WHmg has 67 with 
B © 482. This use of 671=7i ‘ why ?’ 
in a direct question is found elsewhere 
in Mk (ii. 16, viii. 12 (C Or), ix. 11, 28). 
Here, although the authorities for it 
are few, they are excellent in quality, 
and the reading has strong claims to 
be accepted, since, as the MS. tradi- 
tion shows, the tendency of scribes 
was to replace 671 by ri or 81a ti. odros 
appears to be contemptuous; cf. the 
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Latin zste. ovrws, 10 times*. Aare? 
here means ‘ talk ’ (cf. Moffatt). BAac- 
dnuew, ili. 28 f., xv. 29”, ‘ to speak pro- 
fanely ’, ‘ slander’, ‘ blaspheme’; Cl., 
LXX. Wellhausen, 15, explains AaAct 
Bracdnwet as a misrendering of two 
Aramaic participles, the second of 
which should have been translated as 
a participle. Cf. Luke’s use of the 
noun: Aare? PBAacdyuias (v. 21). 
Moulton, i. 231, ii. 16, rejects this sug- 
gestion and observes that the RV 
punctuation (stop and question mark 
after the first verb) is perfectly good 
Greek. Black, 47, 88, points out that 
the second Aramaic participle would 


actually be a participial present, and. 


that therefore the literal meaning 
would be, ‘What is this man thus 
saying, is blaspheming?’, or more 
idiomatically, ‘ Why! this fellow blas- 
phemes!’. ls 6 Oeds (cf. x. 18) is 
usually explained as meaning pdvos 6 
Oeds (Lk. v.21). E. F. F. Bishop, £7, 
xlix. 363-6 prefers to render the whole 
phrase ‘ except the one God’, and sug- 
gests that the original may have been, 
‘Who can forgive sins but the One? ’, 
6 Geos being a Markan comment. 

It will be seen that Mark represents 
the scribes as mentally charging Jesus 
with blasphemy. Forgiveness is a pre- 
rogative of God in OT thought; cf. 
Ex. xxxiv. 6 f., Isa. xliti. 25, xliv. 22; 
and, in consequence, to usurp this 
right is to blaspheme Him. The 
penalty for blasphemy was stoning: 
Chevy <x1V. Dont) ke nes) xxi eras 
cf, Jn. x. 33, Ac. vii. 58. This inter- 
pretation of the attitude of the scribes 
was doubtless traditional, being based 
partly on the words of Jesus in ii. 10 
and ultimately on the impressions of 
eyewitnesses. It should be observed 
that the charge is still tentative; it 
is not actually made. In this fact the 
realism of events is preserved. Creative 
imagination, one may suspect, would 
not have been so discreet. Bartlet, 125 
writes with much insight when he says 


that the scribes showed a certain 
captious readiness to see in the words 
of Jesus an éxtravagant personal 
claim, ‘ going beyond that of delegated 
or prophetic “ authority ” to speak in 
God’s name the Divine forgiveness of 
the man’s sins ’. 

8. For diadoyifoua v. ii. 6. Here 
ed0us is either ‘ immediately ’ (Moffatt : 
‘Conscious at once’) or ‘ forthwith’. 
emuywwoKw, V. 30, Vi. 33, 54%, ‘ to ob- 
serve’, ‘ perceive’, ‘ recognize’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. See J. A. Robinson’s 
careful study of the verb (Zp/. 248 ff.). 
Dean Robinson concludes that the verb 
denotes, not so much fuller or more 
perfect knowledge, as knowing arrived 
at by the attention being directed to 
(ém’) a particular person or object. 
Moulton and Milligan say that on the 
whole this view is borne out by the 
evidence of the papyri (VG7, 236); 
and it is certainly illustrated in Mk. 
ii. 8 and v. 30, where the meaning is 
‘perceiving’. 7@ mvevpare adrod (cf. 
viii. 12*) is dative of sphere, ‘in his 
spirit ’, or, as we should say, ‘ in him- 
self’. There is no reference to the 
Holy Spirit (cf. Swete, 36) nor is the 
knowledge supernatural in character. 
It is the result of a spiritual discern- 
ment man shares with God (cf. Psa. 
cxxxix. 2, Ac. xv. 8), which Jesus 
possessed to a pre-eminent degree (cf. 
Ky 2i5, Se oT ty xl Doty 0) ee Oe 
Bartlet, 125: ‘ His spirit read their 
minds “ like a book”’’. Cf. Mt. ix. 4, 
iddév ... tas evOuunoers adrav, Lk. v. 
22, emuyvots . . . dtadoyiopods adradr. 
év éavtots, ‘in themselves’, has the 
same meaning as ev rails Kapdlats adr&v 
(ii. 6); cf. ev 7. «. dudv in the present 
verse. Luke omits raéra before 81a- 
Aoyilecbe (v. 22) and Matthew para- 
phrases his source, ivari éevOupeicbe 
Trovnpa ev Tats Kapdiars tudv; (ix. 5). 
Jesus is more concerned about the men 
who reason in this way than He is 
about their objections. 

Q. evKomdrepov, x. 25*, the com. 
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parative of evxozos, ‘ easy ’, lit. ‘ with 
easy labour’ (kdzos). ti... ...3 is 
a popular variant for the classical 
morepov . . . 43, ‘whether ... or?’. 
For the tense of addevrau v. ii. 6. adé- 
q@vra is read by the authorities which 
support this variant in ii. 5, together 
with © and fam. 13. éyeépov (B L © 
28) is probably a grammatical correc- 
tion for the intrans. éyepe, read by 
most MSS., while éye.par is perhaps 
due to itacism. Cf. Lagrange, 36 f. 
D 33 a ff add tmaye els tov oikdv cov. 
mepuraréw, 8 times and xvi. [12]*. 

Superficially, it is easier to declare 
sins forgiven; for to say ‘ Arise, etc.’ 
is to expose oneself to the test of suc- 
cess or failure, while to say ‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven ’ is to declare what cannot 
be verified. So Swete, 36; Lagrange, 
37; Montefiore, i. 52; Rawlinson, 26, 
and most commentators. To the 
factual test Jesus is prepared to subject 
Himself, as a proof that not without 
reason He has declared the man’s sins 
forgiven. The healing, moreover, is 
a sign that the man’s sins are in fact 
forgiven. The doctrinal question of 
blasphemy is ignored, but in the next 
verse Jesus indicates His authority to 
declare sins forgiven. 

10. For é€ovala v. i. 22. The ta 
clause probably depends on dédyw 
understood, or implied in cou A€yw (ii. 
nia (Cy Mo Creve, SIGS, sdb wey 
instances tva S€ «idf7e as an example 
of the imperatival subjunctive, as in 
v. 23. So D. S. Sharp, £7, xxxviii 
(July, 1926), 428 f. Cf. Moulton, i. 
177-9; Meecham, /7'S, xliii. 179 f.; 
George, /7'S, xlv. 56-60. The passage 
may be an instance of this construc- 
tion, but the final sense is more prob- 
able. The purpose of the action is 
that the scribes may know that the Son 
of Man has authority on earth to for- 
give sins. 


6 vids Tod avOpdmov, ii. 28, viii. 31, 
38) 1X9) 12, 31, x. 33,45) Kill. 20, xiv. 
21 (dzs), 41, 62*. The origins of the 
title go back at least to Dan. vii. 13 in 
which ‘ one like unto a son of man’ 
comes ‘ with the clouds of heaven’ to 
“the Ancient of Days’, representing 
the Jewish people, ‘the saints of the 
Most High’; and to the Book of 
Enoch in which ‘the Son of Man’ is a 
superhuman figure of great dignity and 
power; cf. 1 En. xlvi. 1, 3, xlviii. 2 f., 
li. 3, lxii. 2, 6 f., lxix. 27-9. Earlier in 
Ezek. ii. 1, etc., and Psa. viii. 4, the 
term is a synonym for ‘man’. The 
Greek phrase is an attempt to trans- 
late bar nasha (x3 72 OF NvaN 732), an 
Aramaic periphrasis for ‘man’. It has 
been held that the Aramaic phrase can- 
not mean anything more than ‘man’; 
cf. Wellhausen, Skzzzen und Vorar- 
becten, vi. 187-215, and Lzn/.? 123-30, 
Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn (1896); 
but Dalman, W/, 234 ff., has shown 
that it means, not ‘ man’ in the generic 
sense, but ‘the Man’, and so could 
be used as a Messianic designation. 

Among the principal interpretations 
of the phrase the following may be 
distinguished. (1) Many hold that 
Jesus was speaking of ‘man’ in 
general. Cf. Wellhausen, 16; Kloster- 
mann, 27; Jackson and Lake, i. 375; 
T. W. Manson, 214; Branscomb, 43f. 
McNeile, 116 f.; C. J. Cadoux, 75, 96. 
(2) For those who accept a collective 
interpretation of the term, a possible 
view is that Jesus was thinking of the 
Elect Messianic Community of which 
He is Head. Cf. J. Drummond, /7'S, 
1QOI, ii. 539-71. (3) In various ways it 
is suggested that Jesus was referring 
to Himself either (2) as the Messiah, 
or (4) as the ‘ Ideal’ or ‘ Representa- 
tive Man’, The latter interpretation 
is given by many of the Fathers 
(cf. Lagrange, 37, who cites Victor) 
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and by Driver, HDB, iv. 58, Swete, 
37, and Bartlet, 129. (4) Another pos- 
sibility is that Jesus was speaking of 
Himself without (expressly) claiming 
to be the Messiah, using the indeter- 
minate form bar nash =vts, ‘a certain 
man’, ‘one’, ‘I who speak’. Cf. 
Bultmann, 13; and for dar nash T. W. 
Manson, 217 f. Cf. also J. Y. Camp- 
bell, 77'S, xlvili. 145-55, who suggests 
that the phrase used was hahu bar 
nasha which ought to have been ren- 
dered o&ros (or 68¢) 6 vids 76d avOpaov, 
hic homo, ‘ this man’, ‘ a phrase which 


expressed and even emphasized His 


real humanity and His solidarity with 
mankind’. (5) Finally, a widely ac- 
cepted view is that ‘Son of Man’ in 
ii. Io represents the theology of the 
primitive Christian community. Cf. 
Bultmann, 13; Bousset, 40; Brans- 
comb, 43 f. It will be seen that some 
of these views are not mutually ex- 
clusive. On the whole, there is most 
to be said for the third view or possibly 
the fourth. See the detached Note 
at the end of the section. 

The efovoia (v. i. 22) of the Son of 
Man is His authority to remit sins. 
In the phrase emi ris ys a contrast is 
suggested. Authority to remit sins 
on earth is set over against the divine 
prerogative exercised zm heaven. The 
implication of the passage is that the 
authority is given, and that the Speaker 
possesses it because He is the Son of 
Man. The words déyer TH tapaduTiKd 
recall the same phrase in ii. 5 and 
may indicate the fusion of separate 
sources. See the introduction to the 
narrative. 

Il. oot A¢yw is emphatic, and, to- 
gether with the asyndetic construction 
(cf. i. 44) gives the command a decisive, 
if not a peremptory, tone. For the 
intrans. éyeipe v. ii. 9. Here, too, éye- 
pa is read by a few MSS. (v. Legg). 


It is probably from this passage that 
Umaye eis Tov olkov cov has found its 
way into some MSS. in ii. 9. The 
phrase is taken by many commen- 
tators to imply that the man’s home 
was in Capernaum. 

12. There does not seem to be any 
special emphasis in ev@vs, and it may 
well be rendered by ‘ thereupon’. 
Moffatt, however, has ‘ at once’ and 
RSV ‘immediately’. éupoobev, ix. 
2*, ‘in front of’, is very common in 
Mt, but Luke prefers &amov. The 
former is used in good Greek, but its 
use in Mt. xi. 26 (=Lk. x. 21), xviii. 
14, Xxill. 13 is said by Howard, ii. 465, 
to be undeniably Semitic. Swete, 38, 
appears to imply that it is Semitic here. 
For wore c. acc. and infin. wv. i. 27. 
e€iornpt, causal (in pres., imperf., fut., 
and 1 aor.), ‘to displace’, ‘amaze’; 
intrans. (in 2 aor., perf., pluperf., mid. 
and pass.), ‘ to be amazed’ (here and 
v. 42, vl. 51*), ‘ to be beside oneself ’, 
‘mad’ (ili. 21*). e&laracOar mavras 
indicates strong amazement. The 
later Evangelists paraphrase their 
source: Mt. ix. 8, iSdvres 3€ of dyAou 
efoByOncav, Lk. v. 26, Kal éxoracus 
€\aBev amavras. do0€alew tov Gedv is 
common in Lk-Ac, but appears here 
only in Mk. In Cl. Gk do0falew is 
‘to think ’, ‘ praise’, but in the LXX, 
as here, it is used with the deeper 
meaning of ddéa (cf. Kittel, K7TAW’, 
ii. 236 ff.), to express the idea of prais- 
ing and glorifying, of ascribing to God 
the splendour due to His name. 
Matthew adds rov Sovra eéovalav ro- 
avrnv tots avOpwmous, which probably 
refers to the miracle. 

Instead of Aéyovras D reads kai Aéyeny, 
and B W b omit the participle; but it 
should probably be read. The words 
otrws ovdemore eidauev are colloquial 
and lifelike. Matthew omits them and 
Luke has cldapev mapddofa onpepor 
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(v. 26). ovdémore, ii. 25*. Often in 
the Koine eidapev (cf. #APav, i. 29) has 
the 1 aor. ending. As frequently in 
Miracle-stories, the effect on the by- 
standers is described. This descrip- 
tion is vivid and contains words not 
otherwise common in Mk. The Evan- 
gelist is manifestly recording tradition. 


centres exclusively on the miracle, not 
the forgiveness of sins, so that 11 f. is 
more closely related to 1-5a than to 
5b-10. This point bears on the mean- 
ing of advras, which, as it stands, 
appears to include the scribes; cf. 
Bartlet, 127. Luke has dzavras, but 
Matthew of 6yAo, and this may be the 


It is notable that the amazement meaning intended by Mark. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE MEANING OF ‘SON OF MAN’ 
IN MK. Il. to 


Still a crux interpretum, this problem is nearer solution in the sense 
that it is increasingly recognized that certain interpretations are not satis- 
factory and that the term must be understood in the light of the attitude 
of Jesus to the question of His Messiahship. For Mark himself, and in 
the tradition he received, ‘Son of Man’ was a Messianic title. It is 
possible also that in certain circles of Judaism ! the title had this signifi- 
cance during the Galilean Mission since its use in the Book of Enoch 
offered this interpretation, but it is doubtful if this view was widely current. 
We cannot assume, therefore, that, if the term was used by Jesus in His 
reply to the scribes, it would be immediately recognized that He was 
making a Messianic claim. It may also be doubted whether it was His 
intention at this early period to make the claim openly. 

(1) Although widely accepted, the view that Jesus meant that man 
has authority on earth to forgive sins is losing ground, and, apart from the 
philological objections, this explanation is not probable in itself.? It is 
exposed to the fatal objection that it is alien to the mind of Judaism and 
of early Christianity.? 

(2) The view that the Son of Man is the Elect Community is specula- 
tive, but cannot be foreclosed in interpreting some of the ‘Son of Man 
sayings’. In ii. 10, however, there is nothing to suggest this view. The 
action of Jesus is alone in question. Whether it can be said that in 5b-10 
the Palestinian community seeks to trace its right to exercise the forgive- 
ness of sins to the example of Jesus, is a different issue.” Bultmann, 13 f,, 
supports this view by Mt. ix. 8, maintaining that the plural ‘to men’ 
shows that ‘ the authority of Jesus to forgive sins has become the posses- 
sion of the community’ (A. Schlatter, Der Euglist. Matt. 301). Smith, 
116, also argues that Matthew is thinking of the Christian community ‘to 
whom Jesus, invested with all authority in heaven and earth, has given the 
power to forgive sins in his name’. It is doubtful if this view is sound, 
since Mt. xxviii. 18 does not mention forgiveness. This development ap- 
pears first in the re-interpretation of Mt. xvi. 19 and xviii. 18 in Jn. XX. 
22 f., and it is open to question if it can be traced either to the Palestinian 
community or to the Hellenistic community in its early days. Even 1 Cor. 


1 Cf. Bousset, 13. See also Intr. 119 f. ; 
2 Cf. Rawlinson, 25; Creed, 79 f.; Lagrange, 38; Bultmann, 13; Meyer, i. 104. 
2 Here the idea is firmly maintained that forgiveness is the prerogative of God. Cf. Abrahams, 


i. 140; Moore, i. 535- 
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v. 3-5 implies no more than the belief that the community can exercise dis- 
cipline, and 2 Cor. ii. 10 speaks of forgiveness between men, not power to 
mediate the forgiveness of God. These considerations strengthen the 
opinion that in ii. 10 the authority is personal and not communal, and 
indeed Bultmann, 13, expressly says that in this saying ‘Son of Man’ 
was originally a rendering of ‘I’. In some sense, we must conclude, 
Jesus was speaking of Himself. 

(3) The possibility that ‘Son of Man’ was not a current Messianic 
term does not exclude the view that He used it in this sense of Himself. 
On the contrary, Lagrange, 39, is probably right in suggesting that it was 
precisely on this account that He used the name. /ésus n’a pas choist un 
titre messianique courant, précisément parce qwil ne voulait pas prouver 
gu il étatt le Messie tel gu’ onl attendait. On this view Jesus uses bar nasha 
in li. 10 in a sense which was Messianic to Himself, but non-Messianic, 
yet a challenge to reflection, in the hearing of His opponents. It ought 
not to be assumed that it was His purpose to be immediately understood, 
especially if in His own estimation, and not merely in the mind of Mark, 
He was Wessias absconditus. It isin agreement with this suggestion that, 
after Caesarea Philippi, the term is interpreted further, in terms of 
Messianic suffering. 

(4) Alternately, it may be held that Jesus used the indeterminate form 
bar nash, ‘1 who speak’, and that subsequently in Christian tradition 
it was replaced by dar nasha, ‘Son of Man’. In this case, the tradition 
was only bringing out the implications of the simpler expression used by 
Jesus, since He spoke, not simply as a man, but with the undertone of 
His Messianic consciousness. While this view is possible, it seems more 
probable that He referred to Himself as dar nasha, ‘ Son of Man’. 

(5) On the question whether ii. 10 reflects the beliefs of the Christian 
community opinions alone are possible. I see no reason to recognize this 
influence beyond the remote possibility noted above. The opinion of 
Branscomb, 44, that the saying ‘ contradicts what we can reconstruct of 
the beliefs and methods of Jesus ’, seems to me without foundation. Only 
if it can be shown that in no sense did Jesus believe Himself to be the 
Messiah has it validity. If, on the contrary, as I believe, He had His own 
distinctive conception of Messiahship, the saying is fully in keeping with 
the reserve with which He put forward His Messianic claims. There is 
no need therefore to think of the theology of the community. The allusive- 
ness of ii. 10 is characteristic of Jesus, but not of later Church doctrine. In 
these matters every reader of Mk must form his own conclusions. 

(6) The Idea of Christ as the ‘ Ideal’ or ‘ Representative Man’ has 
a certain analogy with the communal aspect of the Son of Man, and only 
to that extent is it relevant in the interpretation of ii. 10. 


DETACHED NOTE ON JESUS AND THE FORGIVENESS 
OF SINS 


The authority to forgive sins mentioned in ii. 10 has been variously 
estimated, by some as the exercise of the divine prerogative, by others as 
an assurance to penitents that God had forgiven them. The former is 
the silent assumption of the scribes in ii. 7, but it is to be noted that Jesus 
does not say ‘I forgive thee’ and that His authority is an authority 
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exercised ‘on earth’ and as the Son of Man. For this reason it is not 
such a function as any man might fulfil. The activity is prophetic and 
not merely declaratory. The Speaker speaks as One come from God and 
endowed with divine dywamzs. On the other hand, the words ‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven ’ are not the language of Deity, but the utterance of One who 
can speak with complete certainty and as commissioned to declare a 
stupendous spiritual fact. The truth is that there is no complete analogy 
known to us in history, and this fact is enough in itself to show that the 
narrative is historical, and not simply the precipitate of a believing com- 
munity. When Nathan says to David, ‘ The Lord hath put away thy sin’ 
(2 Sam. xii. 13), there is a similarity in that his words give the assurance 
of a prophet of God, but not a complete parallel. Nathan reverently names 
the name of God with a full assurance of truth, but Jesus in His own 
person says ‘ Thy sins are forgiven’ with the conviction of One who sees 
the paralytic through the eyes of God. Moreover, in His case it is not only 
a matter of knowledge, but also of action. Without implying that sin is 
the universal cause of sickness, He sees that forgiveness is indispensable 
to the cure, and feels Himself able to mediate forgiveness to the paralytic. 
The action is divine rather than declaratory, but it does not invade the 
prerogative of Almighty God. If we have no word to describe action of 
this kind, we should recognize that this is precisely the situation in which 
we must find ourselves if we think of the spiritual functions of One who 
is in truth the Son of God, but who took the form of a servant, being 
found in the likeness of men. It is, however, too naive an explanation 
of the narrative to suppose that it was devised simply to illustrate this 
theological truth. We must think of it rather as belonging to the historical 
data out of which the doctrine of the Incarnation takes its rise. 


Mk. 11. 13 f. 122 DHE CALE On ELEVA Cf. Mt. ix. 9 
ke va27 t 

Prefaced by an editorial statement in 13, this brief narrative closely 
resembles i. 16-20. It is a Story about Jesus, told and re-told until it has 
been reduced to its barest essentials, the only vivid detail being the state- 
ment that Levi was sitting by the toll house when the summons ‘ Follow 
me’ was given. Bultmann, 26f., describes it as a Biographical Apothegm, 
since the interest lies in the incident and not only in a saying of Jesus. 
His further description of i. 16-20 and ii. 13 f. as ‘ ideal scenes ’ is justified 
only in so far as the incidents are typical and describe the distinctive 
Christian response. In such a characterization nothing precludes the 
view that the narratives are historical. They tell what was remembered 
and prized, and if i. 16-20 is traced to Peter’s reminiscences, the ‘same 
must be said of ii. 13 f. The position assigned to it in the Gospel and the 
immediate circumstances are naturally less assured. Mark believes that 
the meal which followed was the occasion when the scribes raised the 
objection, ‘ Why does he eat with taxgatherers and sinners ?’, and the 
absence of such links elsewhere suggests that he is writing on the basis 
of knowledge. Such inferences, however, can be based only on grounds 
of probability. The same also must be said of the reference to lakeside 
teaching in 13. Although the passage is editorial, it shows good literary 
judgment and probably describes the actual circumstances. As the crowds 
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came and went and Jesus taught by the lake side, Levi had opportunities 


to hear His teaching and form a judgment. 


Thus, when the call came, 


his response was dramatic, but not unmotivated. 


Kat éé7\ev maAw mapa tiv Oddacoav: Kat mas 6 dxAos 


\ / 
14 Hpxero mpos adrdv, kai edidackev adtovs. Kal rapdywv «ldev 


13. For madw v. ii. 1; OaAacoai. 16; 
OyAos ii. 4; Siddoxnw i. 21. The verse 
prepares the way for the story of the 
call. Matthew omits it and Luke has 
simply cai pera radra é&pAdev (v. 27). 
Wellhausen, 17, suggests that madw 
may only indicate a transition, ‘ fur- 
ther ’, ‘ thereupon ’ (cf. Plummer, 87), 
but most commentators think there is 
a backward reference to i. 16, 35, or 
45 (e.g. Swete, 39; Lagrange, 40). 
The v./. é€9AOov (&*) and the insertion 


of 6 "Inaods are probably due to the. 


use of the section in public reading in 
the Church. Cf. Schmidt, 82. The 
two imperfects indicate the coming and 
going of successive groups of hearers. 
avrovs is used ad sensum, as in iii. 8, 
iv. 1 f., and xiv. 44. 

14. For wapayw v. 3. 16; KadOnpwar 
ii. 6; dxodrovdéw i. 18; dviornus i. 35. 
The account is closely parallel to the 
Call of the First Disciples (i. 16-20) ; 
cf. mapaywy eidev and nKodovbycev atTd 
in the two narratives 

Levi (Aeveis, 5, v.22. Aevis, Aevi, 
Aevei, Aevijs) is mentioned here and 
in Lk. v. 27, 29 only. Matthew has 
avOpwrov . . . Mab@aiov Aeyduevov (ix. 
9). The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that in the list of the 
Twelve in iii. 16-19 Matthew is men- 
tioned, but not Levi. The list includes 
‘James the son of Alphaeus’ and in 
the present passage this name is read 
instead of ‘ Levi the son of Alphaeus ’ 
by D © fam. 13 (exc. 346) 543 565 ab 
ce ff g' r' and by Tatian, Ephraem, 
and Photius (cf. Swete, 39; Lagrange, 
40; Klostermann, 29). Origen also, 
Contra Cels, i. 62, says that Levi the 
taxgatherer, who followed Jesus, ‘ was 
not of the number of His Apostles, 
except according to some of the manu- 
scripts of the Gospel according to 
Mark’. Cf. WH, WVotes, 24. 


With the knowledge at our disposal 
no complete solution is possible, but 
the following points may be noted. 
(1) The identification of Levi with 
Matthew is widely accepted, but un- 
fortunately we cannot be certain 
whether it is more than an early guess, 
since it is supported by neither Mark 
nor Luke. (2) The reading ‘ James 
the son of Alphaeus’, attested by 
Western, Caesarean, and Syrian autho- 
rities, is also an early hypothesis, as 
early possibly as the middle of the 
second century. Blass, Textkritische 
Bemerkungen zu Markus, 58, accepts 
the reading, and so strong is its at- 
testation that one might be inclined 
to regard it favourably, if an explana- 
tion could be given of the name ‘ Levi’ 
in&S BCL W 1 33 118 579 700 1071 
et al. (3) That the same person bore 
the two names ‘ Levi’ and ‘ James’ 
is only a conjecture, open to the objec- 
tion that Mark does not support it as 
he does in the case of Peter (iii. 16). 
(4) While Levi may not have been re- 
garded as an Apostle by Mark, the con- 
trary is suggested by the close similarity 
of ii. 14 and i. 16-20. 

On the whole, the best solution to 
the problem is to be found in the un- 
certainty which prevailed in the period 
A.D. 60-I00 as to the exact constitu- 
tion of the Apostolic College. The 
lists in the Synoptic Gospels and in 
Ac, i. 13 are not capable of more than 
conjectural co-ordination, and the 
reason is probably that by the time Mk 
was written the special functions of the 
Twelve had long ceased to be opera- 
tive. That they had become a distant 
memory is suggested by the fact that 
in the Pauline Epistles they are men- 
tioned once only, in 1 Cor. xv. 5 (‘ then 
to the Twelve’), in a phrase which 
may be a later interpolation (cf. J. 
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Aeveiv tov tod ‘AAdaiov Kabrevov emt 1d TeAdvov, Kal Aéyet 
> ~ > / Ae A > 7 7) nn 
att® ~Axodover ror. Kal dvaoras jKoArovOnoev adra. 


Weiss, x Cor. 350) or a ‘ traditional 
formula’ (Robertson and Plummer, 
ICC, 1 Cor. 336). If this view is ac- 
cepted, light is thrown on Mark’s 
literary methods. Believing Levi to 
be an Apostle, and aware that his 
name is absent in the list used in iii. 
16-19, he leaves the tradition as he 
finds it. If this inference is justified, 
caution is fitting when his positive 
statements are questioned, as well as 
freedom to ask if his interpretations 
are sound, 

tedwvov*, Mt. ix. 9, Lk. v. 27**, 
“custom office’, ‘toll house’, the 
suffix -coy denoting the place connected 
with the person; cf. Moulton, ii. 342. 
Found in the comic poet Posidippus 
13 (ili/ B.c.), the word is illustrated in 
the papyri (YG7, 631) and in the form 


teAwveiov is used in MGk (Kennedy, 
154). Zell Him (v. i. 21) would be the 
first point of importance round the 
northern end of the lake for travellers 
from the territory of Herod Philip and 
from the Decapolis; cf. Lagrange, 41 ; 
Rawlinson, 27. Levi, therefore, must 
have been an official in the service of 
Herod Antipas. For én c. acc. with 
the meaning ‘at’ v. Blass, 136. Al- 
though «v@vs is not used, the aor. 7}Ko- 
AovOncoev marks an immediate response 
to the challenge ’AxoAovOer wor. Com- 
mentators rightly point out that his 
renunciation was greater than that of 
the four disciples mentioned in i. 16-20, 
since on occasion they could return to 
their fishing. Levi’s decision was once 
for all. For the redundant participle 
dvaords v. i, 35 and Intr. 63. 


13. ON EATING WITH TAX- 
GATHERERS AND SINNERS 


Mk. ii. 15-17 Cf. Mt. ix. 10-13 


Lk. v. 29-32 


This narrative consists of a Pronouncement-story, 16 f., with a narra- 
tive framework in 15. Dibelius, 43, classifies it as a Paradigm of a less 
pure type, in which 17b isa later addition ; Bultmann, 16, asan Apothegm 
(or Streitgespraéch) in which 17 was originally an isolated logion. This 
saying, he suggests, is a Christian formation shaped through controversy 
with Jewish opponents, and 15 f. owes its origin to the fact that xadeiy 
was understood as an invitation to the table-fellowship greatly prized in 
the community for its symbolic importance. Thus we best explain an 
obscure scene which the later Evangelists sought to make somewhat more 
intelligible. 

There can be no doubt that much is obscure. We do not know when 
and where the scribes appeared, how they made contact with the disciples, 
and when Jesus gave His answer. Cf. Wellhausen, 17; Schmidt, 85; 
Bultmann, 16n.; J. Weiss, 159; Strauss, 322 f. Bultmann’s reconstruc- 
tion is not convincing. A narrator whose invention was uncontrolled 
by the tradition would hardly have left so many points open. The pre- 
sumption is that at the time when Mark wrote, by a process of attrition 
due to constant repetition, the narrative had assumed its present form. 
Mark knew that the reproaches of the scribes were occasioned by a meal 
at which Jesus ate with taxgatherers and people who sat loose to Law, 
but he knew little more. The impression left by his narrative is his re- 
straint. He does not say that the scribes were present, and, if adrois is 
omitted (v. Comm.), he does not record that Jesus addressed them. It is, 
of course, conceivable that, without the support of tradition, he connected 
a saying about table-fellowship with a meal in the house of Levi. Such 
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assertions can neither be proved nor disproved. We can assess them only 
in the light of a writer’s practice as a whole, and, it seems to me that, 
judged by this test, Mark is a writer worthy of trust. He tells what he 
knows without attempting to answer further questions. 

A further point in Bultmann’s discussion is very suggestive. It was 
probably the interest taken in the question of table-fellowship in the 
primitive community which led to the preservation of the story; cf. Ac. xi. 
3, Gal. ii. 12. When ‘ certain came from James’, Peter ‘ drew back and 
separated himself, fearing them that were of the circumcision ’. But what 
led him to eat with Gentiles in the first place? Did he remember the 
reproach, ‘ Why eateth he with taxgatherers and sinners ?’, and the reply, 
‘ They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that are sick : 
I came not to call righteous men, but sinners’? We cannot prove that 
this suggestion is true, but it has greater justification than the hypothesis 


of creative invention. 


A / aA > \ > lod + Suen > ~ A A 
Kat yivera xarakeioba adrov év TH oixia adrod, Kat troAXot 


15. For the construction with yiverau 


v. the note oni. 9. Here, as in il. 23, . 


the acc. and infin. follow. Matthew 
changes the historic present yiverau 
into the more familiar éyévero. This 
reading appears also in most MSS. in 
Mk, but probably yivera: (N B L W 33 
565 700 892*) should be preferred. The 
sentence is ambiguous. Most commen- 
tators take adrdv and avrod to refer 
to Levi and understand the meaning 
to be that Levi held a feast in his 
house, but some think that Jesus was 
the host and that it was in His house, 
or in that of Peter, that the meal was 
held. Cf. Allen, 68; Klostermann, 
29, who recognizes, however, that in 
the present setting (13 f.) Levi is the 
host. Luke says expressly kat émoinoev 
doynv peydAnv Aevels adt@ ev rH oixia 
avrod (v. 29) and, although Matthew 
omits adrod (ix. 10) he probably means 
the same. xardkeumat, used in i. 30 and 
ii. 4 of the sick, is here used, as in xiv. 
3*, of reclining at meals upon the left 
elbow (cf. Bernard, 7CC, St._/m, 471). 
This custom, due to Hellenistic in- 
fluences, although ultimately eastern 
in origin, was universal in the time of 
Jesus (cf. Lagrange, 42), but J. Jere- 
mias, 22 f., maintains that, at ordinary 
meals, it was usual to sit at table. 
Other verbs used in Mk with the same 
meaning are avdKeipas (vi. 26, xiv. 18, 
xvi. [14]"), dvakAivw (vi. 39"), dvamiarw 


(vi. 40, viii. 6%) and cuvavaxeysar (here 
and vi. 22*). All these verbs, except 
the last, are classical; and appear to 
belong to the vernacular (VG7, 34, 37). 
Possibly ovvavdxeysar is a Markan 
coinage (cf. Jn. xii. 2, dvaxewévwy adv 
avté, § A BD L@, for which W reads 
In CI iGk 
KatdKeysac is used both of dezng zd] and 
of reclining at table (Bauer, 642 f.); 
but in VG7, 326, it is illustrated only 
in the former sense. 

TeAwrns, ii. 16 (b2s)*, ‘ tax-gatherer ’, 
corresponds to the Latin portztor 
rather than pudlicanus, which is used 
in the Vulgate and from which the 
rendering ‘ publican’ is derived. The 
publicant were those to whom the 
public revenues were farmed, while the 
portitores or reASvau collected the dues, 
often with exaction. Universally de- 
spised for their rapacity and low morals 
(cf. Herondas vi. 64, rods yap reAdvas 
méoa viv Opn dpicoe, Lucian, Vecyom. 
II, potxol Kal mopvoBdcKor Kat reABvat 
kal Kodakes Kal cvxoddvrat, Cicero, De 
Off.i. 150; cf. also Billerbeck, i. 377 f.), 
the reA@var of the Gospels were scorned 
on political grounds and because their 
work involved contact with Gentiles. 
Levi may have been of higher rank. 
Cf. Lagrange, 43: Mais Lévi — 
comme Zachée —n’ était pas non plus 
un de ces employés trés subalternes qui 
étaient souvent des esclaves. 


, > a 
ouvavakepevwy avT@). 
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Xr ~ VS Xr \ / Pi) A \ cal a 
TEAWVAL KaL ApapTwAoL avvaveKewTo TH "Inaod Kat Tots wabynrats 


> A S 5: \ las 
avTod, noav yap toAAol Kat jKoAovOovv atT@. Kal of ypappa- 


Gpaptwrds, ii. 16 (2s), 17, viii. 38, 
xiv. 41*, adj., but always in Mk (exc. 
viii. 38) in the plur. as a subst., and so 
frequently in the rest of the NT. Apart 
from sporadic earlier instances the 
word is late (LXX, Gen. xiii. 13, etc., 
and frequently in the Psalms and 
Sirach), but its use in sepulchral in- 
scriptions in warnings to grave-robbers 
(Deissmann, 114 f.; VGZ, 25) shows 
that it was in common use, but without 
the religious colouring which it has in 
the Pauline Epistles (cf. Rom. v. 8, 19, 
Gal. ii. 17), where it denotes men 
separated from God and in conscious 
opposition to Him. See K. H. Reng- 
storf, KTAW, i. 320-39. There are ap- 
proaches to Pauline usage in the Syn- 
optics, especially in Lk (cf. v. 8, xv. 7, 
10, Xvili. 13), and possibly also in Mk 
(cf. vili. 38 and xiv. 41, where, how- 
ever, the primary meaning is ‘the 
heathen’ as in Gal. ii. 15). But in ii. 
15 (and 16 f.) the word is used along 
with reAdvar to denote people who 
neglect to observe the Law according 
to the Pharisaic ideal, ‘ the people of 
the land’ (y3xq oy) described in Jn. 
vii. 49, ‘ This multitude which knoweth 
not the law are accursed’. Probably 
also people of immoral life, and not 
merely those defiled by Gentile prac- 
tices, are meant (cf. Abrahams, i. 55) 
or included, as in Lk. vii. 37, 39. That 
Jesus consorted with such people, and 
ate with them, was to the scribes a deep 
ground of offence. 

pabnrs, some 43 times", is regularly 
used in the plur. for ‘ the disciples ’ of 
Jesus. In Cl. Gk (Herodotus iv. 77, 
Plato, Prot. 315 A, etc.) the word is 
used of the pupils of philosophers and 
rhetoricians, although not in the circle 
of Socrates (Plato, Apol. 33 A). The 
word is not found in the LXX, except 
for the v./. in Jer. xiii. 21, xx. 11, XXVi. 
(xlvi.) 9, and its Heb. equivalent +05a 
appears only in 1 Chron. xxv. 8, a sur- 
prising feature which is due to the 
character of the religion of Israel as a 
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religion of revelation; cf. Rengstorf, 
KThW, iv. 432-4). The OT prophets 
have servants (1 Kgs. xviii. 43, 2 Kgs. 
iv. 12, etc.) but not disciples. It was 
in Rabbinic Judaism that the word was 
commonly employed, perhaps under 
Greek influence, to denote the disciples 
of notable Rabbis. In the papyri 
pabnr7s is used of apprentices (VG7, 
385). The distinguishing feature of 
the disciples of Jesus was their utter 
devotion to Him and not simply to His 
teaching. Lr ist fiir ste kein Rabbi) 
diddoxados, sondern thr Herr (Reng- 
storf, op. czt. iv. 459). Their task is to 
testify of Him. Within the wider 
circle of the disciples are the Apostles 
(v. vi. 30) and, as a smaller group, the 
Twelve (v. iii. 14), the smallest circle 
being that of the three disciples, Peter, 
James, and John (z. v. 37). The refer- 
ence to the disciples in ii. 15 is abrupt, 
for thus far the call of five disciples 
only has been mentioned. They are 
introduced at this point as a body in 
preparation for 16 f. It is this fact 
which accounts for the summary 
phrase joav yap moAXol Kal jKoAovbouv 
att@. It reveals the Evangelist’s con- 
sciousness that he has not mentioned 
the large company of disciples earlier, 
and that he must do so now. Much 
less probable is the view that Mark 
means the publicans and sinners (cf. 
Swete, 41; Bartlet, 132) and that xal 
nKoAdovbovy adr must be taken with 
kal of ypaypareis Tay Dapicaiwy (cf. 
Swete, 41; Gould, 42; Plummer, 
89). In the Gospels dxoAovbéw is used 
of disciples (cf. Kittel, KTAW, i. 214), 
not enemies, and the presence of the 
scribes in the house of Levi is highly 
improbable (cf. Lagrange, 43; Klos- 
termann, 29 f.). In accordance with 
Semitic parataxis the kai before 7}xo- 
Aov#ovv may be used in the sense of 
the relative pronoun of (Wellhausen, 
17; Ed. Meyer, i. 105; Rawlinson, 
29), with the meaning: ‘for there 
were (now) many who followed Him’ 
Jak 
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A ~ id t A ~ ¢ ~ A 
teis TOV Dapicaiwy iddvres dre eoSier wera TOV apapTwrA@v Kat 


~ ” aA aA ° ~ a « ~ ~ 
tedwvav edeyov tois pabynrais adrob “Oru peta Tov TEAWVOV 


(ot ai is read by D b f ff r? vg, and of 
(om. cai) by © 565 acelqr'). This 
incidental reference is in harmony 
with Mark’s style ; cf. vii. 19. 

16. The phrase ‘ the scribes of the 
Pharisees ’, found here only, means the 
scribes who belonged to the party of 
the Pharisees. Cf. Ac. xxiii. 9, tuvés 
TOV ypappatéwy Tod péepovs THv Dapi- 
caiwy. Matthew (ix. 11, of Dapioaior) 
and Luke (v. 30, of Dapicator Kal of 
ypappareis) simplify the expression, 
and in Mk the secondary variant Kal 
of ypapparets Kal of Dapicator is found 
in A C © ai. pler. fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 
124) 22 157 543 565 579 700 892 al. 


pler.{\qrveg (pler.) sypehl sa aetharm. . 


of Mapioator, ii. 18 (425), 24, iii. 6, vil. 
Ly 93505, Ville llset5, 1X0 (es Wied) 
xX. 2)i(?), xa. 19%, © the: Pharisees. 
Most of these passages belong to 
Petrine stories and there is none in the 
Passion Narrative. In general Mark 
prefers to speak of the scribes (21 
times), the elders (7), and the chief 
priests (14). 

The Pharisees were the spiritual de- 
scendants of the Mastdim (‘ pious 
ones ’) who supported the Maccabees. 
Strongly devoted to the Law and to tra- 
dition, they believed, in contrast with the 
Sadducees (v. xii. 18"), in divine pro- 
vidence, a future life with its rewards 
and punishments, and in angels and 
daemons. Cf. Josephus, Amz. xiii. 10.6, 
xviii. 1. 3, B/, ii. 8. 14; and among 
modern interpreters, Schiirer, 11. ii. 
10-28; Billerbeck, iv. 344 ff.; Kloster- 
mann, 30 f.; Jackson and Lake, i. 
110-14, 436-45; Herford, Pharisaism 
(1912), Zhe Pharisees (1924); Lightley, 
Jewish Sects and Parties. The deriva- 
tion of the name is obscure. Commonly 
it is derived from the Aramaic ‘vm 
(Hebrew ovine), ‘the separatists’, 
and it is explained as meaning those 
who, in their fidelity to the Law, 
separated themselves from uncleanness 
and especially from ‘ the people of the 
land’ (pox oy). Some scholars (Le- 


szynsky and Oesterley) have supposed 
that the name means ‘ interpreters’ 
(cf. Oesterley, The Books of the Apo- 
crypha (1915), 130-2) and others 
(Lauterbach and Box) that it suggests 
“seceders’ or ‘expelled’ (cf. Box, 
ERE, Art. ‘ Pharisees’). Ed. Meyer, 
ii. 284, thinks that the name ‘ separa- 
tists ’ arose from the separation of the 
Hasidim from the partisans of Judas 
Maccabaeus in 163 B.C. Recently 
T. W. Manson, Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, vol. 22, No. 1, April, 
1938, 153-9, has suggested that ‘ Dapi- 
caios is the Graecized form of the 
Aramaic »yo1p Persian’, and that 
it was applied to their rivals as a nick- 
name by the Sadducees in protest 
against the foreign element in Pharisaic 
beliefs. The Pharisees described them- 
selves as Haberim, o3n, ‘ associates’, 
but this, of course, ‘is a descriptive 
name and not a party title. 

Before iddévres NS L A 33 br! read xai, 
a variant which is of interest as in- 
dicating that some copyists connected 
Kal HKoAovOovy adT@ (ii. 15) with Kai of 
ypampatets THv Dapicaiwy (see above). 
The tense of cu@iec is that of the 
original perception. The order ‘ the 
sinners and publicans’ reverses that 
of ii. 15 and 16b. Swete, 42, suggests 
that it indicates that the charge of 
being in the company of sinners was 
foremost in the minds of the scribés, 
but in view of their words, ‘ He eateth 
with publicans and sinners ’ (16b), the 
suggestion seems doubtful.  Aeyov 
may indicate that the charge was made 
repeatedly. The second ér7u (before 
feera) may be vecztatzvum, and in this 
case, the statement: ‘ He eateth with 
publicans and sinners’ (RV), is im- 
plicitly an accusation; but it is more 
probable that 67s (=7i d71) is used 
interrogatively in the sense of 7i, as 
in ix. II, 28 (so Swete, 42; Gould, 
43; Klostermann, 31; Lagrange, 44; 
Turner, /7'S, xxvii. 58 (also ii. 7 and 
vili. 12)): ‘ Why eateth he with pub- 
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AL Ce ~ >? / lo 
Kat duapTwrdy éobier™; Kat adxovoas 6 ’Inoots déyer [67] Od 
/ ” 749) , ~ ~ 
Xperav EXovow ot ioxvovres tatpob aAN ot Kak@s éxovres: odK 
£% 
HABov Karécar Sixatovs GAA dpaptwdrods. 


16 Kat river 


licans and sinners’? ’. 
Luke have &.4 7é. 

At the end of the verse, after éo@éeu, 
most MSS. add kat wiver,! but it should 
probably be omitted with § B D W © 
235 271abeffr'. 

17. dxovoas indicates either that 
Jesus actually heard the scribes speak 
or that their words were reported to 
Him. The latter is the better inter- 
pretation, since it is not probable that 
the scribes were present at the meal 
(v. the note on ii. 15), and this infer- 
ence is supported if we omit adrois, 
with D W fam.1 28abcffg'qr!. The 
67, enclosed by WH in square brackets, 
is omitted by all MSS. except B A © 
565 1071. xpeda, ii. 25, xi. 3, xiv. 63*. 
loxdw, Vv. 4, ix. 18, xiv. 37", <loyvs, 
‘to be strong’, ‘ be able’, ‘ prevail’ ; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. Luke has of dyaivov- 
tes (v. 31), ‘those in good health’. 
For the idiom of kaxa@s Eexortes v. i. 32. 
latpos, v. 26. 

The proverb about the physician 
and the sick was used by the Cynics 
and by representatives of other philo- 
sophical schools, but the comparison 
is so natural that there is no need to 
suggest borrowing. Swete, 42, cites 
Pausanias ap. Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacon, 230 F, o¥8’ of iarpoi, é¢n, mapa 
Tois vytaivovow mov S€ of vocobdyres 
SvarpiBew eibPaow, and Diogenes La- 
ertius, Antisth. vi. 1. 6, ot larpot, dnai, 
peta T&v vocodvrwy eiciv add’ ov 
mupertrovow. Cf. also Lagrange, 44; 
Klostermann, 31. 

Bultmann, 96, and Dibelius, 64, ex- 
plain the final saying: ‘ I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners’, as a 
doctrinal expansion. The more than 
local sense of #AGov (cf. x. 45, and e€- 
HAGov, i. 38) and the use of the Pauline 


Matthew and 


word 8xaos (vi. 20") might seem to 
favour this view; but Mark’s use of 
duxaiovs points in the opposite direc- 
tion. The word refers to the scribes 
and, despite the hesitation of Swete, 
43, who quotes Theophylact, kar’ 
cipwreiav yap tobrd ¢now, appears to 
be used in irony (cf. Plummer, JCC, 
St. Lk, 161). Jesus has not come to 
call men like the scribes, who think 
themselves righteous, but sinners. The 
sense of the word is nearer that of the 
corresponding verb in Lk. xvi. 15, 
“Ye are they which justify yourselves ’, 
than it is to Pauline usage. If xadé- 
oat is used with the meaning ‘ invite’ 
(cf. Rawlinson, 29; Manson, Congr. 
Quarterly, xiii. 158 f.; Cadoux, 49), 
there is further reason to hesitate, but 
this interpretation implies that Jesus 
was the host at the feast (v. supra, ii. 
15). On the whole, it is best to con- 
clude that Jesus is speaking of the call 
to repentance. This is Luke’s ex- 
planation, v. 32, els werdvovav, a gloss 
which is added, probably in depen- 
dence on Lk, in the Markan text in C 
fam. 13 acand other MSS. Plummer, 
90, points out the frequency of od . . . 
adda in Mk, in iii. 26, 29, iv. 17, 22, v. 
39, vii. 19, ix. 37, x. 8, all of which are 
sayings. 

Larger considerations, however, de- 
termine the historical character of this 
saying. Its spirit is the spirit of Jesus. 
The saying is characteristic of Him, 
and distinctively so. ‘He did not 
avoid sinners, but sought them out. 
They were still children of God. This 
was a new and sublime contribution to 
the development of religion and mor- 
ality’, Montefiore, i. 55. The story 
does not stand alone. Along with it 
go the Lukan stories of the Woman in 
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the City (vii. 36-50) and Zacchaeus man, and a winebibber, a friend of 
(xix. 1-10), and, above all, the saying taxgatherers and sinners’ (Lk. vii. 34 
preserved in Q:‘ Behold, a gluttonous =Mt. xi. 19). Cf. Cadoux, 39-50. 


Mk. ii. 18-20 14. ON FASTING Ch Mexia 
Lk. v. 33-5 

Again the narrative is a Pronouncement-story not connected with 
those which precede and follow it. Cf. Dibelius, 43; Bultmann, 17. In 
contrast, Luke relates the call of Levi, the feast, and the question about 
fasting in a single section. 

There is no need to suppose that the story belongs to the earliest days 
of the Galilean Ministry. On the contrary, the fact that the disciples 
of Jesus are distinguished from those of John, and, if the phrase in ii. 18 is 
original, from the disciples of the Pharisees, suggests a more advanced 
period, possibly after the execution of the Baptist. Originally the tradition 
of an eyewitness, the story has lost in the course of transmission all notes 
of time, place, and circumstance beyond the general statement that the 
disciples of John and the Pharisees were fasting (18a). The story was told 
because it made known the mind of Jesus concerning fasting. Bultmann 
contends that, if 18a refers to a mere custom, the situation does not corre- 
spond to the style of the Streztgesprach, and that, if an actual fast is meant, 
it ought to be named. This dilemma does not exhaust the possibilities 
of the case. A definite fast is probably in question (v. Comm.), but its 
precise character may have been forgotten, since it is the absence of the 
custom of fasting which is challenged. To Bultmann’s further objection, 
that the question concerns the disciples only, and not Jesus Himself, it 
may be replied that not infrequently in religious controversy the followers 
of a teacher are attacked before he himself is openly challenged. There 
is no reason to doubt, therefore, that the narrative reflects trustworthy 
tradition. 

The original extent of the narrative is a separate question. That 19b, 
20 is a later addition is widely held, but in the Commentary I have given 
reasons for the rejection of this view. A further question is whether 18a 
is the work of a redactor (cf. J. Weiss, 160) or an explanatory statement 
supplied by Mark. The former alternative has nothing in its favour 
beyond the fact that Matthew and Luke omit the reference to the circum- 
stance that John’s disciples and the Pharisees were fasting. That Mark 
added the statement is possible, and, so far as the allusion to the Pharisees 
is concerned, is probable (v. Comm.). As an impersonal plural épyovrat 
(18b) would make quite a good beginning to the narrative, the circum- 
stances being described in the question which follows. From the stand- 
point of form, however, there can be no objection to the originality of the 
statement that the disciples of John were fasting, for Rabbinical stories 
begin in the same way. Cf. Fiebig, A léjuidische Gleichnisse, 20 ff. : ‘ Once 
disciples were celebrating a Sabbath at Joppa. But Rabbi Jehoshua did 
not celebrate the Sabbath there. And when at length his disciples came 
to him, he said... .’_ Rabbinical stories in fact frequently connect sayings 
and similitudes with events.?_ In substance, therefore, we may conclude 


? Cited by Bultmann, 17a, and Klostermann, 31. 
? Cf. Fiebig, Der Erzdhlungsstil der Evangelien, 77 €. 
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that Mark gives the story much as he found it, with a minimum of 


editorial expansion. 
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18. The ‘ disciples of John ’, vi. 29*, 
are mentioned also in Lk. vii. 18= Mt. 
lee Ukiah Mitaxive 12,0) assy 
37, iii. 25. The reading of rév 
Mapicaiwy in L fam. 1 a b e¢ al. is an 
assimilation to 18b, and from the same 
cause of Mapicaio: is read in the latter 
in © 433 474 a ff et al. Some commen- 
tators suggest that the references to 
the Pharisees and to their disciples 
are redactional (cf. Lohmeyer, 59; 
Wellhausen, 18; Klostermann, 31 f.; 
Montefiore, i. 58; Rawlinson, 30) and 
that originally the question mentioned 
only the disciples of John. This sug- 
gestion can be no more than a con- 
jecture, but it has the advantage that 
it strengthens the further inference 
that the fasting in question was ‘ an 
expression of mourning for their 
master’ (Rawlinson, 31). If, how- 
ever, the usual text is read, this may 
still be the character of the fast, since 
the contrast suggested by 18 f. implies 
a fast of mourning. It is not necessary 
to suppose that John’s disciples and 
those of the Pharisees were observing 
the same fast, although this view is 
usually assumed. In any case a de- 
finite fast (or definite fasts) is probably 
in question. The periphrastic imper- 
fect foav. .. vnorevovres (v. Intr. 45) 
means ‘ were fasting ’ (Swete, 43; La- 
grange, 45; Klostermann, 32), not 
“were used to fast’ (cf. Lk. v. 33, 
vnoTevovow muKvda Kal Sencers moLodv- 
Tat). 

The only fast enjoined by the Law 
was that of the Day of Atonement 
(Ley. xvi. 29; cf. % vnoreia in Ac. 
xxvil. 9), but additional fasts were 
observed by the Pharisees, twice in the 
week, on Mondays and Thursdays (cf. 
Lk. xviii. 12, vpnoredw Sls rod caBBarov). 
Traditional fasts, commemorative of 
historical events (e.g. the Great Fast 


of the 9th of Ab (August)), were also 
observed. It is impossible, however, 
to be certain what fast, or fasts, are in 
mind in 18a. For the conjectures of 
commentators v. Schmidt, 87 n. 

The plural épyovra is probably im- 
personal (Turner, 19; Lagrange, 46; 
Klostermann, 32). Swete, 43, sug- 
gests that the subject is the scribes, 
but the want of connexion in Mk be- 
tween this story and ii. 15-17 is against 
this view. ‘ People come and say to 
him’ represents Mark’s meaning. 
Luke has of 8€ efzray, i.e. the scribes and 
Pharisees (v. 33), and Matthew of pa@n- 
Tal "Iwavov, with the question in the 
first person, ‘ Why do we.. .?’ (ix. 
14), but these are not very successful 
attempts to give a more literary pre- 
sentation to the Markan narrative, and 
reveal its more primitive character. 
The phrase of palyral rdv Dapicai- 
wv** presents great difficulties, and is 
explained by several commentators as 
an addition (Bultmann, 17 n.; Well- 
hausen, 18; Lohmeyer, 59). The ob- 
jections are formidable. A ‘ disciple’ 
stands in a close personal relation to 
a ‘teacher’ (Zs gibt hetnen 705m ohne 
Lehrer (27), Rengstorf, KTAW, iv. 
437), and the Pharisees, except those 
who were also scribes, were not 
teachers. Further, we have no other 
evidence of ‘ the disciples of the Phari- 
sees’ beyond Mt. xii. 27 (=Lk. xi. 19), 
‘your sons’, which is usually inter- 
preted to mean ‘fellow-Jews’ (cf. 
McNeile, 175; Easton, 181; Luce, 
214), and Mt. xxii. 16, ‘their dis- 
ciples’, where the term appears to be 
used loosely. Rengstorf (of. czt. 445 f.) 
defends the phrase, but is not able to 
cite evidence beyond the passages 
noted above and the fact that the 
bounds between scribes and Pharisees 
were fleeting and that Pharisaic com- 
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munities grouped themselves around 
leading scribes. In this case we should 
expect rather the phrase ‘ the disciples 
of the scribes’. On the whole, the 
conjecture noted above, that originally 
the narrative mentioned only ‘ the 
disciples of John’, receives support 
from the dubiety of the phrase under 
discussion. It would appear that ‘ the 
Pharisees’ and ‘the disciples of the 
Pharisees’ are mentioned because, 
at a time earlier than the composition 
of Mk, the story was included in a 
group of ‘ Conflict-stories ’ illustrative 


of the breach between Jesus and the. 


Rabbis. 

19. wy c. indic. suggests a negative 
answer. vupddr*, ‘a bride-chamber ’, 
a rare word used in Tob. vi. 14,173; w 
VGT, 431. In Mt. xxii. Io it is the 
room in which a marriage feast is cele- 
brated ; cf. Lohmeyer, 59 n. of viol rod 
vudavos, lit. ‘the sons of the bride- 
chamber’, either ‘the groomsmen’ 
(vupdevrat) (cf. Swete, 44; Rawlinson, 
21 wWagrangess47)-0 Dodds 
Easton, 70 f.; Gould, 45), or ‘the 
wedding guests’ (cf. RSV; Rawlin- 
son, 257; McNeile, 121; Smith, 118; 
Souter, 168). This use of vids (or 
réxvov) C. gen. in a metaphorical ex- 
pression is Hebraistic, but is not un- 
Greek (cf. Deissmann, BS, 161 ff.; 
Howard, ii. 441; VGTZ7, 649). Cf. vt. 
Bpovrfs, ili. 19; vi. yeevyns, Mt. xxiii. 
15; vt. elpnvns, Lk. x. 6, of ut. 7. aidvos 
rovTou, XVi. 8, XX. 34, vi. T. dvaordcews, 
KK sou Cos exil, be eMiacc. ivane. 
It is best regarded as ‘ translation- 
Greek ’, tolerable Greek which stands 
close to Aramaic idiom. It is worthy 
of note that all the passages from the 
Gospels noted above are sayings of 
Jesus. vupdios, li. 19 (zs), 20*, ‘ bride- 
groom’. Influenced by such OT pas- 
sages as Hos. ii. 19, Isa. liv. 4 ff., lxii. 
4 ff., Ezek. xvi. 7 ff., in which Yahweh 
is portrayed as the husband of His 


covenant-people; the idea of the Bride- 
groom gained Messianic significance, 
and appears in the NT in Jn. iii. 29 
(where vupdios is used) and in 2 Cor. 
xi, 2, Eph. v. 32, and Apoc’ xix. 7, xxi. 
2. Gf. Billerbeck 1-406094f-, 11-393) 
J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender, 
21-32. Among the Rabbis there is a 
parallel development when they speak 
of the Law as a marriage contract, of 
Moses as the best man, and of God as 
the Bridegroom of Israel His Bride. 
Cf. E. Stauffer, Art. on yapéw, yapos, 
KThW, i. 652. 

By many commentators Jesus is here 
recognized as claiming to be the Mes- 
sianic Bridegroom (cf. Bernard, /CC, 
St. Jn, 131; Swete, 44; Bartlet, 136). 
Lagrange, 47, questions this view. Ce 
qui est comparé a une noce, cest la jote 
des disciples de posséder leur maitre, 
non pas directement les temps mes- 
staniques. It is doubtful, however, 
if this objection can be sustained. Well- 
hausen, 18, finds allegory not only in 
20, where it is freely recognized by 
those who regard the verse as a later 
Christian formation (e.g. Kloster- 
mann, 33), but also in 19, and, con- 
sistently with this view, rejects both 
verses. Ls schimmert also schon in 72. 
19 der allegorische Sinn durch... 
und man darf i. 20 nicht davon ab- 
schneiden. In view of the wide rejec- 
tion of rgb, 20 (see below) this opinion 
concerning 19a, which is generally 
accepted as a genuine saying, is im- 
portant. But, apart from the weight 
of critical opinion, general considera- 
tions favour the opinion that vupdios is 
a Messianic expression. Is it likely 
that Jesus, towhom the OT background 
indicated above was familiar, would 
use the metaphor of the marriage 
feast, and apply to Himself the name 
‘bridegroom’, in a purely general 
sense? The shade of Jiilicher must not 
affright us from admitting allegory 
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when we see it. Of course, in 19a 
Jesus does not put forth a public claim 
to be the Messiah; He silently implies 
it, and the claim is for those who have 
ears to hear. The implication of the 
saying is that the Kingdom is already 
present, that He is its rightful Lord, 
and that it is incompatible with a situ- 
ation so joyous that His groomsmen 
should mourn. A parallel situation 
may be the background of the Parable 
of the Ten Virgins (cf. Dodd, 171-4), 
although this parable, as it stands in 
Mt. xxv. I-13, has an eschatological 
setting; nor is it excluded that, along 
with the conviction that the Kingdom 
was already present, Jesus should also 
speak of it as to come, and should an- 
ticipate the joy of the Messianic Feast 
(cf. xiv. 25). 

The second half of the verse, 19b, 
has no parallel in Mt and Lk, and is 
omitted by D W fam. 1 (exc. 131) 33 
yoo a be ff gt e¢ a/., but its redundancy 
may well account for its absence from 
the later Gospels, and homoioteleuton 
for the textual omission. As Well- 
hausen observes (p. 18), such repeti- 
tions are throughout in the style of the 
Gospels; and especially is this Semitic 
colouring characteristic of Mk. Cf. 
xii. 23, xili. 19, and v. Howard, il. 419. 
do0s, 14 times*. xpovos, ix. 21*. The 
phrase dcov ypdvov is an acc. of dura- 
tion of time, ‘ during the time that’; 
cf. Rom. vii. 1. Already in these 
words the taking away of the Bride- 
groom is implied by contrast. For the 
question of the genuineness of I9b v. 
the note on 20. 

20. eAreVoovrar S€ uepar, ‘ But days 
will come’, cf. Lk. xvii. 22, xxi. 6, 
also xix. 43 (#£ovow jpepar) and xxiii. 
29 (€pxovrae Hepa). 

dmaipw*, Mt. ix. 15, Lk. v. 35**, ‘ to 
take away’, ‘remove’. Cf. Isa. liti. 
8: alperau and rhs yas 4 Cw adrod. 
In the opinion of some (cf. McNeile, 
121; A. T. Cadoux, 72-4) a non-violent 
death is indicated, but this view is not 


convincing, especially in the light of 
Isa. liii. 8. Cf. Lohmeyer, 60. This 
passage may be in mind in the Markan 
saying, and in any case it illustrates 
the use of the simplex verb with refer- 
ence to a violent death. In this verse 
the allegorical use of vupdios is generally 
recognized. Indeed, this is one of the 
reasons why the genuineness of the 
verse is suspected, on the ground that 
in 19a ‘ while the bridegroom is with 
them’ means ‘during the marriage 
festivities’. Cf. Wellhausen, 18; 
Dodd, 116 n. 

Allegorization, we have contended, 
is present in both verses. It may be 
doubted, however, if this is the best 
word to use. The use by Jesus of 
vupdios corresponds to His use of the 
third person in speaking of Himself as 
“the Son of Man’. Moreover, there 
is no allegory in amap09 an’ at7Hv, nor 
indeed in the rest of the sentence. 
vnorevoovaw is the language of pro- 
phecy, but to take it as prophesying 
the future institution of fasting seems 
unnecessarily prosaic. The idea of 
mourning of which fasting is a sign is 
uppermost. The phrase éy éxeivy 7H 
juéepa after rove (surprisingly rare in 
Mk, 6 times*, of which 4 are in xiii) 
is formally redundant, but it adds a 
peculiar impressiveness to the forecast 
which is lost by its omission in Mt. ix. 
15. Luke has ev éxetvais rats juepas 
(v. 35). ; 

The view that 19b, 20 is a later addi- 
tion to 19a, meant to justify the practice 
of fasting in the later Christian com- 
munity, is widely accepted. Cf, Well- 
hausen, 18f.; Bultmann, 17; Bousset, 
40 f.; Dibelius, 65; Branscomb, 53 f. 
(apparently the whole reply, 19 f.). 
The prophecy of the Passion, it is held, 
stands too early in Mk and is best 
explained as a vaticinzum ex eventu; 
20 is allegorical as compared with 19a ; 
and the attitude to fasting in 20 is at 
variance with that reflected in the claim 
that groomsmen cannot fast. Criticism 
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itself has weakened the force of the 
first of these objections, for it is now 
widely recognized that the incident may 
have happened later (cf. Menzies, 87 ; 
Bartlet, 136 f.; K. L. Schmidt, 86-9 ; 
Cadoux, 57), its present position in 
Mk being due to the Evangelist’s use 
of a pre-Markan group. The dubious 
objection based upon the presence of 
allegory is discussed above. The argu- 
ment based upon fasting rests too ex- 
clusively on 19a without taking into 
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account other sayings of Jesus, e.g. 
Mt. vi. 16. Finally, the poetic struc- 
ture of 19 f. renders the hypothesis of 
redaction precarious. 19a and b pro- 
vide a good example of Semitic 
parallelism, and there is also a contrast 
between 19a and 20a and between 19b 
and 20b. Cf. Albertz, 8 f. In short, 
the critical hypothesis in question is 
not convincing, and fails to take ac- 
count of the delicate allusiveness of 
19 f. 


Cf. Mt. ix. 16. 
Lk. v. 36-8 


The Evangelist may have found these sayings already attached to the 


story about fasting or may have added them himself from some existing 
sayings-collection. In any case they probably had an independent exist- 
ence, since ii. 18-20 is a unity in itself, and because the principle implicit 
in them is more radical than a question about a pious custom would 
warrant. In what circumstances they were first uttered it is impossible 
tosay. Like many parabolic sayings they may be remnants of Pronounce- 
ment-stories from which statements have fallen away in the process of 
transmission. The sentiments they express are revolutionary, since they 
affirm that a new message must find a fresh vehicle, if it is not to perish 
and to destroy existing institutions. In this respect the sayings recall 
New Testament passages in which the new stands in contrast with the 
old; cf. Rom. vii. 6, Eph. iv. 22 ff., Col. ili. 9 f., and Heb. viii. 13. It is 
not surprising that they are sometimes held to reflect Pauline influence ; 
cf, Intr. 125-9. What is perhaps more surprising is the failure to consider 
rather whether they do not bear the stamp of originality and state prin- 
ciples which naturally and inevitably were developed in Pauline teaching. 
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21. Here and Mt. ix. 16 and Lk. v. 
36 (dcs)** emiBAnua is used with the 
meaning ‘patch’. In Cl. Gk, in ac- 
cordance with its derivation, it can 
mean a ‘coverlet’, a ‘ bedspread ’, 
‘tapestry’, or a ‘ bandage’, and in 


“not fulled ’ or ‘ carded’ (Pap. ‘ new’, 
VGT, 4), i.e. not treated by the fuller 
(yvadevs). Thus, émiBAnua paKous a- 
yvddou is ‘a patch of undressed cloth’. 
Matthew reproduces the phrase, but 
Luke simplifies it by the paraphrase 


the LXX a ‘mantle’ or ‘ covering’ 
(cf. Isa. ni. 22; Jos. ix. 5 (11), Symm.), 
as also in early inscriptions (VG7, 
236). paxos, here and Mt. ix. 16**, is 
used as in later Gk, the LXX (Jer. xlv. 
(xxxvili.) 11), and the papyri (VG7, 
563), with the meaning ‘a piece of 
cloth’, ‘rag’, or ‘lint’. Its character 
is described by dyvados (= Cl. dyvamros) 


emiBAnwa amo ijwatiov Katvod axicas (Vv. 
36), thus suggesting the spoiling of a 
new garment. émipamTrw**, ‘to sew’, 
a late verb, not illustrated in VGT7. 
iudriov, ‘an (outer) garment’ (ctr. 
xer@y), 12 times*. sadaids, ‘old’, 3 
times in ii. 21 f.*. 

Matthew and Luke agree in re- 
placing émpdmres by émBddrea. As 
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Streeter, 310, observes, the noun éni- 
BAnwa almost shouts out to an editor 
to alter the verb to émBdAXe. 

ei 5€ py, ‘ otherwise ’, a classical use 
(LS, 4814) found also in the papyri 
(VGT, 1222). The verb in the pro- 
tasis is omitted. mArjpwya, vi. 43, viii. 
20*, ‘that which fills’, ‘ the comple- 
ment’. As against the passive mean- 
ing ‘ fullness’, for which Lightfoot, 
Col. 257 ff. contends, see J. A. Robin- 
son’s note, Zph. 255 ff. See also W. 
Lock, HDB, iv. 1 f. Like émiBAnua, 
the word might be rendered ‘ patch’ ; 
cf. Rawlinson, 32; McNeile, 122; 
. Allen, 70; Smith, 118. Wellhausen, 
19, thinks that it is an Aramaism, re- 
presenting a word from the root xb, 
‘to fill’. Cf. Black, 96. It is found, 
however, in the vernacular, although 
rarely, in the sense of ‘ company’, 
‘complement’ (VGZ7, 520). The 
phrase 70 kawodv rod maXaod, in ap- 
position with 76 mAjpwya, appears to 
mean ‘the new part of the old gar- 
ment’ (cf. Swete, 46), but although 
implied in Lk. v. 36, 76 do Tod Kawwod, 
it is probably an early explanatory 
gloss; cf. Wellhausen, 19; Kloster- 
mann, 33; Bultmann, 79; Burney, 
PL, 141. Kal xeipov oxiopa yivera, 
“and a worse rent is the result ’, Swete, 
46; McNeile, 123; Black, 69. 

The general sense of this saying is 
the incompatibility of combining the 
new with the old. The patch of un- 
dressed cloth shrinks, and so the old 
garment is torn further. Many com- 
mentators take the saying as referring 
either to the Pharisees or to the dis- 
ciples of John. Cf. Swete, 45; B. 
Weiss, 38 f.; Lagrange, 49-51. But 
it seems more probable that the two 
sayings in 21 f. were appended by 
Mark to 18-20. ‘ We do not know — 
and it is idle to guess — in what con- 
text they were originally spoken. They 


are characteristic sayings of Jesus, un- 
forgettable in their homely vividness 
and power ’, Rawlinson, 32. 

22. This saying is connected in the 
simplest possible way with 21 by xaé, 
and it is constructed in the same man- 
ner: first, a negative principle, and 
then a statement of what follows if it is 
not observed. The common verb BddA\w 
is here used in a softened sense, with 
the meaning ‘ to put’ or ‘ pour’. For 
this meaning in the vernacular v. 
VGT, 102. otvos, here 4 times and xv. 
23”. Although the distinction be- 
tween véos*, ‘new’, recens, in respect 
of time, and xauvds, ‘ fresh ’, in quality, 
is not emphasized in the papyri (VGT7 
314 f.), itis clearly marked in this saying. 
The wine is newly made and must 
not be put into old skins. doxés, here 
four times”, ‘ skin’, ‘ leathern bag or 
bottle ’, ‘ wineskin’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
Neglect of this rule means that the 
fermenting wine bursts the skins and 
both the wine and the skins are lost. 
phyvope™ (cf. ix. 18), ‘ to rend ’, ‘ break 
asunder’; Cl., LXX, Pap. Matthew 
and Luke agree in mentioning the loss 
of the wine and the destruction of the 
skins separately. The wine is spilled 
(Lk. v. 37, exyvOjoeras, Mt. ix. 17, éx- 
xetra). This agreement against Mk 
disappears if, with Streeter, 311, ék- 
xetrac in Mt, which D a k omit or 
otherwise alter, is attributed to as- 
similation from Lk. 

The words, aAAa olvov véov eis.aaKods 
Kawovs, are omitted by D a b ff, and 
enclosed by WH in square brackets. 
Cf. Lk. v. 38, adda otvov véov eis daoKods 
kawovs BAnréov, and Mt. ix. 17, adda 
BardAovaw olvov véov eis acxods Kawols, 
Kat duddorepor ouvrnpodvra. The pas- 
sage in Mk is frequently explained as 
due to assimilation. But Streeter, 311, 
points out that the line divisions in D 
are such that, if the words stood in 
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that MS., ‘the words olvos doxés, 
separated by only a few letters, would 
have occurred in each of three succes- 
sive lines’. The formation, he sug- 
gests, is one which invites accidental 
omission. He therefore retains the 
bracketed passage in Mk. If this view 
is accepted, it does not exclude the 
possibility that, while the clause may 
be original in the Markan text, it may 
have been added to the saying earlier 
as an exegetical comment. Turner, 19 
(cf. /Z'S, xxvi. 147), points out that, 
if the preceding clause, «i d€ uj... 
doxoi, is read as a parenthesis, no such 
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QUESTION OF THE SABBATH 
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insertion as ‘ they put’ (RV) is neces- 
sary. This is true, for in this way the 
saying takes the form of antithetic 
parallelism: ‘ No one puts new wine 
into old wineskins; but new wine into 
fresh wineskins’; but it is doubtful 
if the clause is a parenthesis, since in 
21 the very similar line is the second 
element in the two-lined strophe. The 
structural form of 21 f. is a4 a 4, and to 
this couplet 22c seems an addition. 
The gerundive BAnréov, read by Na A C 
L e¢ al., is clearly an assimilation to 
Lk, and kat duddrepor ovvTnpodvrat, 
118mg e f, an assimilation to Mt. 


Cf. Mt. xii. 1-4 
Lk. vi. 1-4 


In this Pronouncement-story, after a brief allusion to the circum- 
stances, a question is put to Jesus to which He replies by a counter- 
question. Schmidt, 89, describes the narrative as a characteristic example 
of an isolated story without statements about place and time (ez Muster- 
beispiel fiir eine brtlich und zeitlich nicht festgelegte Einzelerzaéhlung). 
Cf. Dibelius, 46; Bultmann, 14 f.; Albertz, 9 f. The simplicity of the 
Markan narrative is well revealed by a comparison with the parallels in 
Lk and Mt, in which attempts are made to give the story a more literary 
form, in Lk by the insertion of the mysterious devrepompeitw (cf. Hort, 58 ; 
VGT, 143), in Mt by the introductory phrase & éxeivw 7 Kaipd, by the 
addition of further proofs from Scripture, and by bringing Mk. ii. 28 
within the story in the culminating phrase: 
6 vids Tod avOpwmov (xii. 8). 


KUpios yap e€oTw Tod cabBarov 
Simple, however, as the Markan narrative 
is, it has a colourful introduction in the picture of Jesus passing through 
the cornfields on the sabbath day, and of the disciples plucking the ears 
of corn as they go. But this detail is strictly subordinate to the question of 
reaping on the Sabbath, which is the main point of the story, and nothing 
beyond what is necessary is told. The picturesque addition of Luke, 
‘rubbing them in their hands’, is wanting in Mk. The probability that 
the incident happened in the weeks from April to the beginning of June 
is not based on a temporal statement, but on the fact that the corn was 
ripe for eating. The narrative is a popular story current in the early 
Christian community and preserved because it dealt with the burning 
issue of the observance of the Sabbath. 

How real this issue must have been is evident from the fact that it is 
raised in a second Markan story, the Man with the Withered Hand, in 
the Lukan stories of the Bent Woman (xiii. 10-17) and the Man with 
Dropsy (xiv. 1-6), and the Johannine narratives of the Impotent Man at 
Bethesda (v. I-19) and the Man born Blind (ix. i-41). From an early date, 
in consequence of the Resurrection, the first day of the week was observed 
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in early Christianity (cf. Apoc. i. 10, & rf Kuptax tyuépa; Ignatius, Ad 
Magn. ix. 1, the Gospel of Peter 9, the Didache, xiv. 1); and for this 
reason it is natural that conflict-stories on the question of the Sabbath 
were remembered and told. 

These considerations, as well as the character of Mk. ii. 23-6, forbid 
the view that the narrative element in the Markan story is a mere frame- 
work designed as a setting for a proof from Scripture cited by Jesus 
(cf. Bultmann, 14). The free use of the story of David corresponds to the 
manner in which He uses the Old Testament elsewhere, and the broad 
humanity of the narrative is characteristic. 


We) / \ > a ~ 
Kat éyévero atbrov év rots caBBaow "rapamopevecbau Sia TAV 


/, ‘\ ¢€ A cal 
oTopiuwy, Kat ob wabyntal atdrod ypéavto 'oddv mrovetv! riAdovres 
23 SvamopevecBar | ddozoveiv 
23. Without personal names or any ‘cornfields’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 68dv 


mention of time or place, beyond the 
reference to the cornfields and the 
growing corn, the narrative begins 
abruptly with the Kal éyévero c. acc. 
and infin. construction. For the syntax 
see i. 9. Svamopevoua™, Lk. vi. 1, xiii. 
22, xviii. 36, Ac. xvi. 4, Rom. xv. 24**, 
“to pass across’, ‘ go through’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. The infin. is attested here 
by BC Dee ff r!, but wapamopeveoBan, 
“to pass by ’, is read by almost all other 
uncials and minuscules. This widely 
attested reading is accepted in Nestle’s 
text and WHmg, and by K. L. 
Schmidt, 89, Lagrange, 51, Lohmeyer, 
62, and other commentators. Cf. 
Moulton, i. 17 n. Two considerations 
strongly favour it: (1) the change to 
Svamopevecba can readily be explained 
as the substitution of a more exact ex- 
pression and an assimilation to Lk. 
vi. I, whereas there is no reason why 
StatopevecOar should be replaced by 
maparopedecbar; (2) if Mark wrote 
mraparropevecbas (ix. 30, xi. 20, xv. 29%, 
Mt. xxvii. 39**), éxropevOy in Mt. xii 1, 
and S.amopevecbar in Lk. vi. 1, are 
clearly meant as improvements. There 
is indeed much to be said for Moulton’s 
suggestion, i. 17, that the isolated 
example of «ai éyévero c. infin. in this 
passage ‘is perhaps a primitive as- 
similation to Lk. vi. 1’, and that zapa- 
mopevecbar ‘may be a relic of Mk’s 
original text’. 

ondpysos, ‘ sown ’, ‘ fit for sowing ’ ; 


7a ondpya*, Mt. xii. 1, Lk. vi. 1**, 


mroveitv means, literally, ‘ to make (build) 
a way’, but it is probably used in the 
sense of zter facere =0Sov Troretcbat ‘ to 
journey ’, as in Jud. xvii. 8, rod mroufjoas 
THhv odov adtod. Cf. Moulton, i. 159, 
ii. 389; Souter, 171; Field,25; VGT7, 
438. It would be possible to translate 
the Greek in the sense: ‘ they began 
to make a road by plucking the ears of 
corn’ (so Bacon, BGS, 30 f.), or, ex- 
plaining 6ddv zoveiv as above, by the 
rendering: ‘they began to advance 
by plucking ...’. From the sequel, 
however, it appears that the disciples’ 
offence is not that of working or of ex- 
ceeding the limits of a Sabbath day’s 
journey, but of gathering and eating 
food on the Sabbath. Mark, therefore, 
must mean that the disciples ‘ began, 
as they went, to pluck’ (RV; Swete, 
47; Plummer, 94; Lagrange, 51; 
and most commentators). The main 
idea is expressed _ by the participle, the 
infin. being subordinate in force. As 
Wellhausen, 20, observes, better Greek 
to express this meaning would have 
been, 7péavro ddomowodvres . TiAXeWw. 
Matthew has 7péavro ridAew (xii. 1), 
and Luke érwAdop (vi. 1). 

The MS. tradition shows how dif- 
ficult copyists found Mark’s words: 
B G H 1 209 565* 8092 read ddomoretv 
tiddovres, fam. 13 543 a ddoumopodyTes 
ziMovrres, and D W b ce ff ypEavro riA- 
Aew. Klostermann, 35, suggests the in- 
fluence of Aramaic. 7iA\w, Mk. ii. 23 = 
Mt. xii. 1 =Lk. vi. 1**, Cl., LXX, Pap. 
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Kat A€éyer adtots 
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a an Ww , ~ 
Kal of Dapicator CAeyov att@ “Ide ri tovwotow 


Odvdémore av- 


/ F-59 , \ ¢ / ” ee) y | 
EYVWTE TL ETTOLIOEV Aaveid OTE XKpElav EOVEV KAL ETTELWACEV AUTOS 


lon ~ a > ~ Aug? NSN 
Kal of per adtod; [mas] elonAdev eis Tov olkov Tod Beod emi 


oraxus, iv. 28 (dzs)*, Mt. xii. 1, Lk. 
vi. 1**, ‘an ear of corn’. There are 
no signs of an old acc. pl. in -ds (cf. 
Thackeray, 147) in the NT (cf. Moul- 
ton, ii. 142). In the papyri the word 
appears in farm accounts (VG7, 587). 
This reference to growing corn is the 
only clear indication in the Synoptic 
Gospels (cf. vi. 39) that the Ministry 
covered at least a year. The incident 
must have happened in the few weeks 
after Passover, from April to the be- 
ginning of June. Cf. Lagrange, 52; 
Schmidt, 89-92. How much longer 
the Ministry lasted we do not know. 
In view of the gaps in the Synoptic 
outline, before Mk. i. 16, 21, and ii. 1, 
etc., it would be precarious to conclude 
that, in contrast with Jn, the Synoptic 
Gospels imply that it lasted a year only. 
See further, the note on vi. 39 (‘the 
green grass’). 

24. The imperf. éAeyov appears to be 
used loosely for the aor. Mt and Lk 
have efvav. ide, iil. 34, xl. 21, xiii. 1, 
21, xv. 4, 35, xvi. 6*, ‘ behold! ’, Al- 
ready, even in Attic Gk, the word had 
lost much of its imperatival force and 
had become little more than an inter- 
jection. éeorw, ii. 26, iii. 4, vi. 18, x. 
2, xii. 14*, impers. verb, ‘ it is lawful’, 
‘permitted’. It is used c. acc. and 
infin. in ii. 26 and Lk. vi. 4, xx. 22, and 
with the dat. in vi. 18 and x. 2. The 
breach of the Law did not consist in 
the act of gleaning in itself, which is 
permitted in Deut. xxiii. 24 f., but in 
what was regarded as reaping on the 
Sabbath (Ex. xxxiv. 21). Cf. Moore, 
ii. 29. The Rabbis enumerated 39 
different kinds of work which were for- 
bidden on the Sabbath and later dis- 
tinguished six sub-classes under each. 
For the 39 classes v. Shab. vii. 2, 
Danby, 106. See also Schiirer, 11. ii. 
97; Billerbeck, i. 615-18, 623-9. Ex- 
ceptions were recognized, e.g. in the 


case of duties at the Temple (Mt. xii. 
5, cf. Numb xxviii. 9 f.), the unloosing 
of cattle, and other actions in which 
life was at stake. Cf. Klostermann, 
34 f.; Jackson and Lake, i. 436 f.; 
Abrahams, i. 129-35. ‘ Yet no Phari- 
see would consent to the conclusion 
that it was permissible to pluck corn 
on the Sabbath’, Klausner, 278. 
Montefiore, i. 63 f., says it is a remark- 
able fact that, ‘in spite of the many 
restrictions and regulations, the Sab- 
bath was upon the whole a joy and a 


_ blessing to the immense majority of 


Jews throughout the Rabbinic period ’. 
Christian scholars have fully recognized 
the truth of such claims (v. Manson, 
SJ, 189 f.), but it is also true that the 
Sabbath was hedged about by burden- 
some restrictions, as the Gospels attest. 
25. avaywdoKw, xii. 10, 26, xiii. 
14*. This use of the counter-question 
with an appeal to the Scriptures is 
characteristic of Rabbinical arguments 
(cf. Fiebig, Der Lrzdhlungsstil der 
ELvangelien, 107-12) and is used effec- 
tively by Jesus in xii. 10, ‘ Have ye not 
read even this scripture ...?’, and 26, 
“Have ye not read in the book of 
Mioses\5. .? = Aaverd, x. 47) 4., x1910, 
xii. 35 (dzs), 37*. The incident of the 
request of David for bread is related 
in I Sam. xxi. 1-6. Rawlinson, 34, is 
justified in saying that it is over-subtle 
to see in the allusion a veiled Messianic 
claim. The story is cited for its broad 
humanity and because of the acknow- 
ledged greatness of David. The words 
xpelav e€oxev Kal éemeivacev are an added 
inference after the manner of Haggada, 
xpelav €oxev being peculiarto Mark’sac- 
count. ewdw, xi. 12*. For of per’ ab- 
tod v.1. 36. For the fut. and aor. stems 
of mwewaw and the disappearance of 
the -7jw verbs from the Koine v. Moul- 
ton, i. 54, ll. 253; Thackeray, i. 242. 
26. was is omitted by B D r' t and 
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> / > / \ a a 
ABidbap apyvepéws Kal toyc sptoye thc mpodécewe epayev, ods 
> ” tal > \ \ € cal ~A 

ovk e€eoTw payeiv <i pur) Tovs lepeis, Kal SwKev Kal Tots adv 


PLN % 
QvT@ ovow; 


a has ez. It may be an assimilation to 
Mt. xii. 4 (Lk. vi. 4 has [ds]) Cf. 
Allen, 71. On the other hand it may 
be that Mt and Lk imply the presence 
of ws in their source. A confident 
decision is hardly possible. 

‘ The house of God’, 6 ofxos Tod Beod, 
is the name used in the LXX (Jud. 
Xviiil. 31, cf. 1 Kgdms. i. 7, 24) for the 
tent or shrine in which the sacred ark 
was kept. In the phrase emi ’ABiaap 
apxvepéws, emt c. gen. means ‘in the 
days of ’ (cf. Lk. il. 2, Ac. xi. 28), and 
the absence of the article indicates that 
Abiathar is regarded as the high 
priest. The statement is incorrect, 
since at the time Ahimelech, the father 
of Abiathar, held office (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 
I, xxii. 20). For attempts to meet 
this difficulty see Lagrange, 53 f.; cf. 
also J. W. Wenham, /7'S'(N.S.), i. 156. 
The insertion of rod before apyvepéws in 
AC @ et al. 1 fam. 13 28 33 543 565 
579 700 1071 al. plur., which would 
imply that Abiathar was not necessarily 
high priest at the time, is probably 
also an indication that the historical 
difficulty was felt in the east. 

The statement about Abiathar is 
either a primitive error or a copyists’s 
gloss occasioned by the fact that, in 
association with David, Abiathar was 
better known than his father. The 
absence of the phrase in D W 271 abe 
ff ir! t sys and in Mt and Lk can sup- 
port either explanation. That it is a 
gloss has been frequently suggested 
(cf. Stanton, ii. 145; Swete, 48; Bart- 
let, 140; Branscomb, 57; McNeile, 
168), but there are no compelling 
reasons in favour of this view. The 
probability of a primitive error cannot, 
therefore, be excluded, especially as 
the Markan story varies in detail from 
the account in 1 Sam. The statement 
that David entered into the shrine and 
ate and gave the loaves to his com- 
panions is a free expansion of the 
original narrative (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 6, 


“So the priest gave him holy bread’). 
Some confusion in the tradition is 
apparent from the first if I Sam. xxil. 
20 is compared with 2 Sam. viii. 17 ; cf. 
A. R. S. Kennedy, z and 2 Sam. 233. 
There are many references to bread 
in Mk, dpros being used no less than 
21 times. In the phrase of dprou ris 
mpobécews the noun mpdbeas*, else- 
where ‘ purpose ’, is used in the literal 
sense of ‘ setting forth’. In the LXX 
(1 Kgdms. xxi. 6, Ex. xl. 23, etc.) this 
phrase, along with other expressions 
(dprot Tod mpoowmov, aprou THS mpoo- 
dopas, aprot evwrvor), corresponds to the 
Heb. mp7 np, lit. ‘ bread of the face’, 
‘presence-bread’ (RVmg). It de- 
scribes the twelve newly baked loaves, 
the ‘ shewbread ’, placed every Sabbath 
in two rows on a table before God in 
the Tabernacle and later eaten by the 
priests (cf. Lev. xxiv. 5-9). Deissmann, 
BS, 157, suggests a possibly parallel 
usage in Egyptian Saturn worship, and 
quotes Athen. iii. 110 b, "AAcEavdpeis 
7@ Kpovw aduepodvres mpotiléacw éabiew 
t@ Bovropevw ev TH TOO Kpdvou iepa. 
See further, G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the 
OT, 9 f.,27; Moore, ZB, cols. 4211 f. 
Instead of rods iepeis, acc. subj. te 
dayetv (S B 892), which with eeorw 
is correct although rare (cf. Lagrange, 
53), the dat. rots fepedow is read by 
ACDW @et al. fam. I 22 28 565 700 
al. pler.a ffi vg sys Pehl bo. pdvors is 
also read by many MSS., but this 
reading is probably an assimilation 
LOwkwawl, eAapecte trecten aioe ete 
statement, ‘ which it is not lawful to eat 
save for the priests’, is based on Lev. 
xxiv. 9, ‘ And it shall be for Aaron and 
his sons’, a passage which may belong 
to a period later than that represented 
by 1 Sam. xxi, when greater liberty 
was possible. Turner, 20, suggests that 
the Markan phrase may be editorial, 
but it seems probable that the pointed 
use of od« €€earw, with its backward 
reference to ii. 24, may be original. 
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Mk. ii. 27 f. 17. SAYINGS ON THE SABBATH Cf. se xil. 8 
. Vi. 5 


While 27 f. is often held to belong to the story of Cornfields on the 
Sabbath Day, recent discussion tends to regard these sayings as isolated 
logia appended to the narrative for topical reasons. Cf. Bultmann, 14 f. ; 
Dibelius, 64 f.; Schmidt, 97; Albertz,,10; Rawlinson, 33. It is signi- 
ficant that Lagrange, 56, finds it necessary to suggest a small literary 
pause at the beginning of 27. There can be little doubt that the sayings 
have been added, either by Mark or an earlier compiler, from a sayings- 
collection. In support of this view it may be noted that (1) 23-6 reaches 
its natural climax in the question about David; (2) the phrase Kai éAeyev 
avrots may be a formula of citation; (3) while 27 agrees with the ideas 
of 23-6 and 28 presupposes 27, the final saying about the Son of Man 
appears awkwardly in its present setting and has occasioned the recastings 
traceable in Mt, Lk, and Codex D; and (4) the sayings are gnomic as 
compared with the polemical utterances in 25 f. The process of com- 
pilation is like that illustrated in ii. 21 and may have antedated the 
composition of the Gospel. See further, Intr. 91 f. 


27, Kat édeyev adrois To odBBarov dia tov avOpwrov éyévero 


27. The phrase kal éXeyev adrois is 
frequently used in Mk, apparently 
here and in iv. 13, 21, 24, vi. 10, vii. 9, 
and ix. I as a connecting-link (cf. also 
iv. II, vil. 14, 20, vili. 34). For par- 
allels to dua c. acc. =‘ for’, ‘ because 
of ’, ‘ for the sake of ’, cf. 2 Macc. v. 19, 
ov dua Tov TOmOV TO EOvos, GAAA Sia TO 
€Ovos Tov Tomov 6 KUptos e€eAdEaro, and 
I Cor. xi. 9, kal yap ob« éxricbn avip 
dua THY yuvatka, GAAG yuri) dia TOv avdpa. 

The saying is not recorded in Mt and 
Lk, and in Mk it is omitted by Dace 
ff i, while 27b is wanting in W and sys. 
D and it read Adyw S€ tuiv+28 and W 
has Aéyw dé duiv drv+27a, 28.1 

In the light of this evidence it is 
natural to explain 27 as a ‘ Western 
non-interpolation’ (cf. Branscomb, 
58), that is, an addition which has 
affected all families except the Western, 
and it might seem surprising that few 
commentators (cf. Ed. Meyer, i. 106 n.) 
have taken this view. But there are 
strong reasons for hesitation. Matthew 
may have omitted 27 because it was 
a ‘hard saying’ for Jewish Christians 
(cf. Hawkins, 122), and because his 


main purpose was to show that the 
Christ, whois ‘greater than thetemple’, 
is ‘ lord of the Sabbath’ (xii. 6-8). It 
is less easy to explain its omission by 
Luke. Schmidt, 98, suggests that he 
omitted it because its ideas are illus- 
trated in xiii. 10 ff. and xiv. 1 ff. 
Further, the «ad in Lk. vi. 5, omitted 
in 8 B and some versions because it 
seemed superfluous, suggests that 
Luke read Mk. ii. 27 in his source; 
cf. Schmidt, 98; Wellhausen, 21.2 
We cannot agree then that the saying 
is a later addition, especially as it seems 
the necessary premiss for 28. Cf. 
Bultmann, 14.3 

The saying is usually interpreted 
as referring to mankind. T. W. Man- 
son, C/V, xi. 138-46, has suggested 
that it should be rendered : ‘ The Sab- 
bath was made for the Son of Man, 
and not the Son of Man for the Sab- 
bath’. This rendering is based on 
Rabbinic teaching to the effect that 
the Sabbath was made for Israel only 
(cf. the comment of R. Simeon b. 
Menasya in the Me&z/ta on Ex. xxxi. 
14, and Jub. ii. 31) and similar teaching 


» The reading éx7to6n (for eyévero) found in W fam. x (exc, 118) 700 sy § P¢ aeth is secondary, 
* Wellhausen points out that in Lk the xa stands in the same place as in Mk verrdterischerweise. 
® Ich halte es indessen fir tiberwiegend wahrscheinlich, dass v. 27 sum urspriinglichen 


Mhk-text gehort (vgl. Wellhausen z. St.).j 
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‘ ? cay. A ‘ , ¢ 
KQL OVX oO avOpwrros dvd. TO odBBatov: WOTE KUpLos €oTw Oo vios 


Tob avOpwmov Kat Tod cabBarov. 


regarding creation (Assumpt. Mos. i. 
P25 AME 2r ae Vin 55-0; Vil. 1t) an Cf. 
Hermas, V7zs. 1. i. 6, 1. iv. 1, in which 
it is said that the world was created 
for the ‘Church’. Manson argues: 
(1) that in fact the Sabbath was made 
for the Jews, not man in general; (2) 
that if 27 is rendered as above, there 
is no difficulty about the conclusion in 
28; (3) that dar nasha could be mis- 
understood as meaning ‘man’, when 
‘Son of Man’ was intended; (4) that, 
in the context, it is the disciples, ‘ the 
people of the saints of the Most High ’, 
who break the Sabbatic regulations ; 
and (5) that Jesus and His disciples 
regard the exigencies of the service of 
the Kingdom as cancelling out the 
claims of Sabbath observance. This 
view is of the greatest interest. Against 
it may be urged the doubt whether 27 f. 
can be connected closely with 23-6, 
the possibility that Jesus took a wider 
view of the Sabbath than the Jewish 
claim that it was made for Israel alone, 
and the want of evidence that He 
taught that it was made for the Elect 
Community. For the connexion of 
27 and 28 see below. 

All the commentators cite the 
opinion of R. Simeon b. Menasya 
mentioned above, ‘The Sabbath is 
delivered unto you, and ye are not de- 
livered to the Sabbath ’, with reference 
to Ex. xxxi. 14: ‘ Ye shall keep the 
Sabbath therefore ; for it is holy unto 
you’. For other parallels v. Biller- 
beck, ii. 5; Lagrange, 54 f.; Kloster- 
mann, 36; Abrahams, i. 129 f. It is 
natural that Rabbinical teaching 
should emphasize what was in fact a 
distinctive Jewish institution (cf. 
Moore, ii. 22), but the tendency is to 
speak of it as a gift. It is doubtful if 
we should explain ‘man’ in 27 as 
meaning ‘mankind’ in an abstract 
sense; it means man as man, as a 
human being in his frailty. With 
some exaggeration Abrahams, i. 129, 
says of the epigram coined by Jesus: 


“The Pharisees would have done, nay, 
did do, the same’. Montefiore, i. 63 f., 
compares the attitude of Jesus with 
that of liberal Judaism to-day: ‘ His 
teaching is an excellent counterbalance 
to that casuistic minuteness which is 
the danger of legalism. It is emanci- 
pating; it enables one to breathe 
freely.’ 

28. wore c. indic. x. 8*, ‘so that’; 
c. infin. v. i. 27. The phrase kvpios 
Tod caBBarov describes one who exer- 
cises authority over the use of the 
Sabbath. The thought is that, since 
the Sabbath was made for man, He 
who is man’s Lord and Representative 
has authority to determine its laws and 
use. ‘ I donot think that the argument 
is necessarily illogical even if Jesus 
did here use ‘‘ Son of man ”’, or rather 
“the Man”’, to mean Himself as the 
Messiah’,’Montefiore, i. 62. «Kat, ‘also’ 
or ‘even’, is closely related to rod 
oafParov, implying 27. For 6 vids rod 
av@pwov see the note on ii. Io. 

The opinion of Wellhausen, 20, 
following that of Grotius, that the 
Aramaic original means ‘man’, has 
been widely accepted, often with the 
proviso that the alternative is to explain 
28 as a later Christian formation. Cf. 
Bultmann, 14f.; Ed. Meyer, i. 106 n.; 
Branscomb, 58 f.; McNeile, 170; 
Creed, 84; Luce, 138; Cadoux, 75, 
95. Manson (v. supra) has renounced 
the view expressed in 7/, 24, 213 f. 
Other scholars think that the passage 
is a comment added by Mark (Klos- 
termann, 36; Smith, 131) or an un- 
known hand (Rawlinson, 33; Bartlet, 
140). The older commentators explain 
“Son of Man’ as a Messianic self- 
designation (cf. Lagrange, 56; Gould, 
50) which carries with it the idea of the 
Ideal and Representative Man (cf. 
Swete, 50; Plummer, 97). 

In spite of wide support, it is very 
doubtful if Wellhausen’s interpreta- 
tion is correct. Rawlinson, 34, justly 
says: ‘ Our Lord would not have been 
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likely to say that ‘‘ man” was “ lord 
of the Sabbath”, which had been 
instituted by God’. It is difficult also 
to think that a redactor would have 
added such a comment except in the 
most liberal Christian circles (cf. Rom. 
xiv. 5). That the claim is made of the 
Elect Community is much more prob- 
able, if Jesus speaks in His own name 
as its Head. Nevertheless, there are 
strong objections to the view that the 
saying is an original utterance. No- 
where else does Jesus claim personal 
lordship over the Sabbath (cf. Rawlin- 
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son, 34; Lohmeyer, 66) save in action 
(iii. 1-6). Moreover, the verse reads 
like a Christian comment. Burney, 
PL, 98 f., has claimed that the couplet 
followed by a comment is a genuine 
form used by Jesus (in addition to 
27 f. cf. Lk. vi. 13, 43, 45, xi. 34), but 
it may be questioned if the argument 
is conclusive. On the whole, it seems 
best to conclude that Mark found 27 
supplemented by a Christian comment 
expressing the conviction that Jesus 
is the Lord of all that belongs to man, 
including the Sabbath. 


Mk. 111. 1-6 18. ON THE SABBATH (THE 
MAN WITH THE WITHERED 


HAND) 


Cf. Mt. xii. 9-14 
Lk. vi. 6-11 


The form is that of the Pronouncement-story. Cf. Dibelius, 43; 
Bultmann, 9; Albertz, 11 f. Its purpose is to give the teaching of Jesus 
on the question of healing on the Sabbath. Unlike the three preceding 
stories, no direct question is put as in the story of the Paralytic, but a 
hostile attitude is indicated which is met by a counter-question indicating 
a point of view confirmed by the healing. The story is not a Miracle- 
story because the healing is subordinate in interest to the religious question 
at issue. 

The narrative is self-contained. There is no introduction beyond the 
connecting-link in méAw. Bultmann maintains that of 8¢ éowi7wv in 4 and 
the account of the healing in 5 form an organic conclusion and that there 
is no ground for assuming that the saying in 4 was originally an isolated 
logion. Verse 6 is redactional, but otherwise the narrative is an organic 
Apothegm formulated in the Palestinian community. More, however, 
must be said than this. The picture of the silent watchers who have made 
up their minds and wait for an opportunity to accuse Jesus (ii. 2), His 
action in bringing the man into the midst, and His grief at the blindness 
of their hearts (3-5), suggest a tradition based on reminiscence. The 
narrative differs from 16 f., 18-20, and 23-6 in the amount of Petrine 
tradition still attached to it. It is an original narrative which, by its 
concentration on the issue of the Sabbath, is on its way to become a Pro- 
nouncement-story. Mt. xii. 9-14 illustrates a later stage whereby such 
forms came into being, although here the process is literary. Lk. vi. 6-11 
is a redactional development of the Markan story. 

Dibelius and Albertz agree with Bultmann that ili. 6 is a later addition 
which rounds off the group of conflict-stories in ii. I-iil. 6. Schmidt, roo, 
on the contrary, while admitting that the narrative could end with 5, 
thinks that the absence from 6 of the customary phrase ‘ the Pharisees 
and scribes’ favours the view that it is original. This is probably the 
better view. Already in 2 the words ‘ that they might accuse him ’ prepare 
the way for 6 which is the climax to the narrative. In this case, 6 deter- 
mined the place of ili. 1-6 within the complex ii. I-iii. 6. The narrative 
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serves a double purpose: it reveals decisively the attitude of Jesus to the 
Sabbath, and it shows how this attitude led to a final breach with the Phari- 
sees. See further, the note on iii.6. The common objection that the passage 
appears too early in the Markan outline loses much of its force if ii. I- 


lil. 6 is pre-Markan. 


See Intr. 91 f. 


b.\ an / > a 
Kat eiopbev médw cis ovvaywyry, Kal Av exe? dvOpwros 
2 4 ” \ cal \ a 
eEnpappevny exwv tiv x<ipa: Kal maperrpovv adrév ei Tots od B- 


4 ~ 
Baow Oeparevoer adrov, va Katnyopijawow adrod. 


1. The phrase els cuvaywyyy is used 
as we should speak of ‘going to 
Church’. The art. is read by all Greek 
MSS. except \ B, but it is probably 
an assimilation to Mt or Lk intended 
as a grammatical improvement. wdadw 
(v. ii. 1) points back to i. 21 and is 
added by Mark. It is the only attempt 
he makes to establish a connexion with 
what goes before. Cf. Matthew’s 
addition peraBas éxeifev (xii. 9) and 
Luke’s insertion of érépw in év érépw 
caBBarw (vi. 6) which connect the nar- 
rative with its context and so give it 
a more literary form. The presence 
of exe? suggests that Fv... éywv is not 
a periphrastic tense and that the par- 
ticiple is descriptive. £npaivw, iv. 6, 
Nee Omni mL Onl. 2Onkn aaitO! Cry. Ups 
‘wither’: Cl, LXX, Pap. Cf: Haw- 
kins, 13. 

Some commentators (Swete, 50; 
Lagrange, 57; Plummer, 99) suggest 
that €€npappévnv implies that the para- 
lysis was not from birth (cf. Bengel, 
morbo aut verbere), a point lost in Enpds 
(Mt, Lk), but it is not certain that the 
distinction is intended (cf. Kloster- 
mann, 37). 77» xetpa is ‘his hand’; 
Luke adds % Seéta (vi. 6). According 
to Jerome, the Gospel ad Hebraeos de- 
scribed the man as a mason, who said 
to Jesus, ‘I was a mason seeking a 
livelihood with my hands: I pray thee, 
Jesu, to restore me mine health, that 
I may not beg meanly for my food’ 
(M. R. James, 4 f.). The affliction 
seems to have been some form of para- 
lysis. Dr. R. J. Ryle, #/,v (April 1907), 
581 f., suggests infantile paralysis. On 
the scanty evidence available in the 
narrative accurate diagnosis is not 
possible, and the case might be one of 


Kai A€yet 
functional paralysis (cf. E. R. Micklem, 
96). Similarly Schniewind, 65. Foran 
interesting parallel see the extract from 
the Journal of John Banks (1637-1710) 
given by Micklem, which relates how 
a paralysed hand and arm were cured 
by the prayer of George Fox. 

2. maparnpew™, Lk. vi. 7, xiv. I, xx. 
20, Ac. ix. 24, Gal. iv. 10**, ‘ to watch 
closely ’’, ‘observe scrupulously’ (of 
days, Gal. iv. 10); Cl., LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 490, of keeping a careful eye 
upon criminals). The mid. is more 
frequent in this sense (Lk. vi. 7), but 
the act. is also so used. So Lk. xx. 20. 
The imperf. zaperjpovr ought not to be 
described as impersonal ; cf. Lagrange, 
57. The meaning is not that Jesus was 
watched by people in general, but by 
His enemies. Luke takes this view 
when he adds of ypappare?ts Kal of 
Mapicaio (vi. 7). In Mk (and Mt) 
their identity is left to be understood, 
and only by implication is it disclosed 
in i. 6. The indirect question ef... 
Oepamevoer is correctly used (cf. Good- 
win, 256 f.). Matthew replaces it by 
the direct form ef é£eort. . . Peparevew; 
(xii. 10), but thereby loses the sugges- 
tion of the Markan story that Jesus 
divined their intent. Mark leaves this 
to be understood, but Luke expressly 
says atros d€ der Tods diadoyiopods 
attav (vi. 8). Instead of Oeparetcer 
ws W A © 271 read the present (cf. Lk. 
vi. 7). 

The principle admitted by the 
Rabbis was that relief might be given 
to a sufferer when life was in danger. 
Cf. Schiirer, 11. ti. 104. See 1. Shad. 
Xvili. 3, Yom. viii. 6 (Danby, 116, 172). 
The presence therefore of the man 
offered a test case whether Jesus would 
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& avOpdirw TH THY xelpa Exovts Enpav “Eyeupe eis TO pEoov. 
uy POT TT emer. ne é 
a aA / > lo 
kal Aéyer adrois “Kéeotw tots caBBacw ayaboroujoa 7 KaKo- 
a ~ val e€ Nuc , \ 
Tovnoa., puxiv o@oat H amoxreivar; ol dé eouwTwv. Kal TEpt- 


observe the Rabbinic rule. xarnyopew, 
KVeG tee pClass bape 

3. In this verse the unspoken chal 
lenge is met and for this reason the 
man is summoned into the open. For 
the intrans.”use of éyeipw v. ii. 9. In 
éyeipe eis 70 pécov the construction is 
pregnant (‘ Arise and come’). Luke 
completes the sense by inserting Kat 
orc and by adding kai dvaoras éorn 
(vi. 8). &npds*, ‘dry’, ‘withered’. 
With «is 76 pécov™ cf. eis wéoor in xiv. 
60, év pécw Vi. 47, ix. 36, dvd péoov vii. 
31*. Mt omits the verse because after 
the direct question in xii. 10 a saying 
of Jesus follows from Q or some other 
collection, to which there is a parallel 
in Lk. xiv. 5 (the saying about the 
sheep (Lk, son or ox) falling into a 
pit). He then transforms the question 
of Jesus into a statement: ‘ Wherefore 
it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day’, and, omitting the descriptive 
details in Mk. iii. 5a, reproduces the 
account of the cure in iii. 5b almost 
verbatim. Thus, in Mt the narrative 
assumes the form of a Pronouncement- 
story, whereas in Mk and Lk an un- 
spoken challenge is perceived and met 
by action and speech. Luke repro- 
duces the Markan story more exactly, 
omitting some of the details (cf. Mk. 
ili. 4) and elucidating others. 

4. ayabomoew*, Lk. vi. 9, 33, 35; 
WeRet ai 5.9205. 1 Oly as meee 
“to do good ’, is used in the LX X and 
in later Gk, the classical equivalent 
being «3 modw.! For dyabomouws v. 
VGT, 1. The verb is formed on the 
analogy of kaxorrovéw*, Lk. vi. 9, I Pet. 
iat Zero e ees se tondovrevil: os oles 
LXX, Pap. uy, viii. 35 (S25), 36 f., 
X. 45, xii. 30, xiv. 34%, ‘ breath ’, ‘ life’, 
‘the self’. ow, 13 times and xvi. 
{16]*. In many of these cases it is a 
question of saving life (iii. 4, xv. 30 f.) 
or of deliverance from maladies and 
afflictions (v. 23, 28, 34, vi. 56, x. 52); 


in others of the saving of the self (viii. 
35, x. 26) or of deliverance from the 
Messianic Judgment (xiii. 13, 20). 
xvi. [16]: ‘He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved’, discloses a 
later point of view. 

The silent question is answered by 
an ironical counter-question, as in ii. 
23-6. The question sets right doing 
over against wrong doing, but has also 
a pointed and particular reference. 
‘Was it unlawful on the Sabbath to 
rescue a life from incipient death 
(buynv odoar), and yet lawful to watch 
for the life of another, as they were 


_ doing at the moment?’ (Swete, 52; 


cf. Rawlinson, 36; Lohmeyer, 69). 
Turner, 20, and Bartlet, 143, think 
this exposition over-subtle, but it is 
difficult to agree, for those addressed 
are reduced to silence. Had only a 
general principle been announced, 
they might have replied that the heal- 
ing could be postponed until the next 
day; cf. Montefiore, i. 82. cwz7dw, 
iv. 39, 1x. 34, x. 48, xiv. 61*, ‘ to be (or 
“keep ’) silent*; Cl... LXX, Pap. An 
alternative explanation, that failure to 
do a good action is in itself evil-doing 
(cf. Klostermann, 37) is less satis- 
factory (cf. Wood, 684). 

5. mepiBA€mw, lil. 34, v. 32, ix. 8, x. 
23. xi) Die UL Keavie Ou maton lool 
around’; Cl., LXX, Pap. In the 
NT the verb is used only in the mid., 
in all cases (except ix. 8) of the swift 
searching glance of Jesus upon His 
friends or enemies. As its record 
shows, the word is Markan (v. AS, 
13). This reference to the look of 
Jesus is in line with Mark’s not in- 
frequent allusions to the human emo- 
tions of Jesus, for one must reject 
Lohmeyer’s view that they are the 
emotions of the divine Son of Man as 
in Jn. xi. 33 f.; v. Lohmeyer, 69. Cf. 
per’ opyfs and ovvAvrovpevos emt rH 
Twpwoe THs Kapdias at’rav in the 


1 In x Pet and 3 Jn‘todoright’, Cf. Meecham, Avisteas, 289. 
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Brexpawevos adrods per’ dpyis, avvduTodpevos ent TH mupdae 


~ yf ) n dé ~ > a] in 
TNS Kapotas avTa@v, Acyer TH avlpwrrw 


"Rh \ fr Pees, 
KTEWOV TYV  KXELPA 


\ ~ 
gov’ Kal é€€rewev, Kal amexateoTtabn 1%) yelp adrod. Kai éé- 


5 xetpa 


present verse; also omAayyobels or 
Opyrobets ini. 41; euBpywnoduevos i. 43; 
eorévakev Vil. 343; dvacrevdéas viii. 12; 
Hyavaxrnoev x. 14; and éuPrdbas adrd 
hydrnoev adrév x. 21. The phrase per’ 
épyfjs* is omitted by Mt and Lk, prob- 
ably from an unwillingness to ascribe 
this emotion to Jesus. These Gospels 
also omit ovvAvmovpevos éml 7H mHpadcer 
THs Kapdias adrHv. The presence of 
such details is a sign of the primitive 
character of the Markan tradition. 
Cf. Loisy, i. 517, Que ces traits des- 
criptifs sovent adventices dans Marc 
et ny atent pas encore existé quand les 
deux autres évangélistes y ont putsé ce 
récit (J. Weiss, 383), on le crotra diffi- 
ctlement (cited by Lagrange, 59). The 
anger, which has in it no element of 
personal rancour, is such as may 
justly be felt at the spectacle of men 
whose fidelity to the Law is matched 
by blindness to moral values. There 
is no need, therefore, with C. C. 
Torrey, 7G, 7 f., to suppose that, owing 
to its ambiguity, and in accordance 
with its later meaning, the Aramaic 
1a, ‘in distress’, has been mis- 
rendered ‘ with anger’. 

ouvAurréw™, ‘to hurt (or ‘mortify’) to- 
gether ’, pass. ‘ share in grief’, ‘ sym- 
pathize ’,‘condole’; Cl., LX X. None 
of these meanings suits the passage, in 
which the sense of ‘being grieved with’ 
is required. Moulton, ii. 325, asks if 
the meaning can be perfective, i.e. 
‘utterly distressed’. Cf. Bultmann, 
KThAW, iv. 325. Unfortunately, no 
other example of the verb with this 
meaning is available. W. L. Knox, 
6 n., points out that contristarz in this 
sense is good Latin as early as Seneca 
(Zp. 85. 14) and observes that ‘ we 
might have here an isolated instance 
of a Latin influence on the 4ozme, the 
lack of parallels being due to chance’. 

mépwows*, Rom. xi. 25, Eph. iv. 18**, 


“hardness ’, ‘ insensibility’, <mwpdw, 
‘to petrify’, ‘harden’, <zdépos, ‘a 
stone’, ‘a callus’. The word is com- 
monly explained as meaning ‘ hard- 
ness’, but in a detailed note J. A. 
Robinson, Zfh. 264-74, has shown 
that in the NT ‘ obtuseness or intel- 
lectual blindness is the meaning in- 
dicated by the context; and this 
meaning is as a rule assigned by the 
ancient translators and commentators’. 
Cf. caecttasabefqvg; emortua... 
corda c (d) ff ir; vexpdces D sys; 
‘hardness’ sype; ‘blindness’ arm. 
““ Blindness of heart ’’? comes nearer 
to the meaning than “ hardness of 
heart’ ’, of. czt. 274. Cf. Rawlinson, 
36; Turner, 20; Lagrange, 59; Loh- 
meyer, 70 n.; and see vi. 52, viii. 17. 

The rest of the verse, closely followed 
by Mt and Lk, tells how Jesus com- 
manded the man to stretch out his 
hand, and that, when he obeyed, his 
hand was restored. dmoxabiornu, 
vill. 25* (ix. 12 dmoxatiotaver WH), 
“to restore”; Cl.) LXCXSy Pap, Hor 
the double augment, a well-established 
vernacular usage, v. Moulton, ii. 189; 
Blass-Deb. 69. 3; VG7Z7, 63. Cf. viii. 
25, also i. 42. Micklem, 95, conjec- 
tures that in part the cure was already 
performed when the man obeyed. 
Although the healing is wrought in 
reply to a challenge, it is none the less 
an act of benevolence. Whether the 
man asked to be healed we do not 
know. Much has dropped out of the 
story, in spite of striking details which 
remain, because the main interest of 
the narrative is in the Sabbath. 

The story of the restoration of the 
hand of Jeroboam by the altar at Bethel 
has little in common with this story 
beyond the use of éexreivw and éypaivw 
(3 Kgdms. xili. 4). 

6. The use of e&cABdvtes (cf. i. 29, 35, 
45, ii. 13) belongs to Mark’s narrative 
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eAOdvres of Dapicator edOds pera tov “Hpwdiavdv ovpBovrArov 


[fc > / 71 > > i sf ° A > r VA 
edidouv! Kat’ avTod Omws avtov atoAéawow. 


6 émoinoav 


style. The Pharisees are here men- 
tioned for the first time in the story. 
Luke adds that they were filled with 
rage (éAjabnaav avoias, vi. 11). edOvs 
here means ‘ immediately’. Cf. Bart- 
let, 143, ‘ they lost no time in taking 
steps to scheme his ruin’; Moffatt, 
‘On this the Pharisees withdrew and 
at once joined the Herodians in a plot 
against him, to destroy him’. 

“Hpwéavol, xii. 13*, Mt. xxi. 16**. 
The Herodians were not a sect or 
party, but the friends and supporters 
of Herod Antipas. Cf. Josephus, Azz. 
xiv. 15. 10, rods ra ‘Hpwdou ppovodvras. 
The objection that the Pharisees would 
not have entered into league with the 
recreant followers of Herod (Loh- 
meyer, 67) ignores the strange unions 
which a common hostility can create. 
For the view that the Herodians were 
men of standing and influence friendly 
to the Herodian rule see the detailed 
study of H. H. Rowley, /7'S, xli. 14-27. 
Cf. also Lagrange, 60; Rawlinson, 36; 
Jackson and Lake, i. 119 f.; and on 
the negative side Cheyne, £8, col. 
2043; Bacon, 75. 

ovpBovrAov, xv. 1*, Mt. xii. 14, xxii. 
[5p SVL 7 X Xvi. LO ACen os 
‘council’? (=Cl. cupBovdla), * con- 
sultation’, ‘counsel’. The word is 
late. Plutarch, Rom. 14, explains that 
it is used in the sense of conszlium, 
Kwvathuoy yap ere viv 7d ovpBovdAov 
kadodot. It is found once in the LXX 
in 4 Mace. xvii. 17 (v./. cvvédprov) and 
in Theodotion’s version in Prov. xv. 22 
(LXX ovvddpia) where the Heb. is jo 
‘counsel’. In the examples given in 
VGT, 597, the meaning is ‘ council ’, 
as in 4 Macc. xvii. 17 and Ac. xxv. 12. 
Cf. Deissmann, 4.5, 238. W.L. Knox, 
6 n. says that there is no parallel for 
the meaning ‘counsel’ as against 
‘council’, and that in cupBovAov the 
influence of Latin (comsz/ium) upon 
vernacular Gk is to be seen (cf. ouv- 
Avrovpevos, 5). The phrase cvpBotAov 


edidovv is also strange. Wellhausen 
suggests that it reflects Aramaic idiom ; 
cf. Lohmeyer, 70 n. In xv. 1 Mark 
has cvpBovAov mounoavres (v.J. éround- 
cavres), and in the present passage 
eroinaay is attested in 8 C A* © 238 
476 514 892mg 1071 bo and ézotouv by 
A et al. fam. 1 22 33157 579 a/. pler. it 
vg arm, while W has ézovodvro and D 
a have zrovotvres and faczentes respec- 
tively. In contrast with edédouv (B L 
fam. 13 28 543 565 700 bo) these read- 
ings are secondary and show how 
strange a. édidovv was felt to be. Luke 
never uses the construction and 


. Matthew prefers cvpBoddAov AapBavew 


(five times). The lexical and textual 
data bear on the question of the early 
history of the Gospel. Knox, for 
example, maintains that ‘two Latin- 
isms, both hapax legomena in their 
sense, in one pericope suggests that the 
story has passed from Greek (or Ara- 
maic) into Latin and back into Greek 
before it reached its place in Mark’. 
Lohmeyer, 67, is ready to recognize 
the originality of 6, if the names, 
Pharisees and Herodians, were added 
by Mark. Names, however, seem - 
necessary if a plot is to be described, 
and it is not Mark’s manner to supply 
them. In any case, whether the names 
are added or not, a league between the 
religious leaders and influential laymen 
is probable. F.C. Burkitt, 80 f., main- 
tains that in ili. 6 ‘ we have our Lord’s 
definite breach with official Judaism ’. 
“He left the Synagogue, never to 
return again, save once at Nazareth, 
in His own town.’ Cf. Rawlinson, 
37; Bartlet, 144; Plummer, to2. If 
the narrative owes its position in Mk 
to the prior existence of a pre-Markan 
complex, the incident may have hap- 
pened later. In Mk, however, it has 
dramatic appropriateness at so early 
a point. As a dark cloud the death of 
Jesus hangs over the further course of 
His ministry (J. Weiss, Die Schr.4 100), 
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Mk. iii. 7-vi. 13 THE HEIGHT OF THE 
GALILEAN MINISTRY 


With iii. 7 a new division of the Gospel begins. At what point it ends 
is another matter. Every possible answer has been given: iy. 34, v. 43; 
vi. 6, vi. 13, vil. 23, viii. 26, ix. 50. The variety of these views suggests 
that the Evangelist’s intentions cannot be determined, and, in conse- 
quence, the limits must be fixed by considerations of geography and the 
progress of the Story. From this standpoint the outside limit is best fixed 
at vi. 13. The Galilean Ministry is at its height and reaches a climax in 
the Mission of the Twelve (vi. 7-13). 

The division begins with a summary description of the great crowds 
which attended the ministry of Jesus (iii. 7-12) and an account of the in- 
stitution of the Twelve (iii. 13-19a). Then follow three sections: (a) 
Charges brought against Jesus (iii. 19b-35); (4) a composite section 
dealing mainly with Parables of the Kingdom (iv. 1-34); and (c) a group 
of Miracle-stories (iv. 35-v. 43). To these are appended the stories of the 
Rejection at Nazareth (vi. 1-6a) and the Mission of the Twelve (vi. 6b-13). 
A dividing line is suggested at this point by the fact that the next division 
opens with a kind of interlude in the stories of Herod’s Fears (vi. 14-16) 
and the Death of John the Baptist (vi. 17-29). 


Mk. il. 7-12 19. SUMMARY STATEMENT: Cf. Mt. xii. 15-21 
CROW DS_BY THE EAKE Lk. vi. 17-19 


Mk. iii. 7-12 is an editorial summary composed by the Evangelist 
himself; the style and the vocabulary are his, the only unusual word 
being dvexdpnoer (iil. 7). Certain distinctive features mark the passage. 
(1) It is much longer than i. 14 f., 1. 1 f., iv. 1 f., vil. 24, 31, etc., longer 
indeed than is immediately necessary. (2) There are no links backward 
except in matters of vocabulary and the use of dvexydpnoev. Matthew 
supplies this lack by inserting yvovs and éxeifev, thus implying that Jesus 
withdrew to the lake because of the Pharisees’ plot. (3) The summary 
looks forward. By mentioning the crowds, the boat, and the demoniacs 
it prepares the way for iv. 1 ff., the account of the lakeside teaching, and 
the miracle-stories of iv. 35-v. 43, especially the Gerasene Demoniac. The 
reference to the desire of the crowds to touch Jesus (iii. 10) anticipates 
v. 28-31 and vi. 56, and the mastery over the daemons described in iii. 11 f. 
is a foil to the claim of Jesus, implicit in iil. 27, to have bound Satan, the 
Strong Man. 

Whether Mark wrote the summary when compiling the Gospel, or at 
an earlier time, is a matter for conjecture. It may be that iil. 7-12, iv. 1-9, 
(26-34), 35-v. 43 was an original series, into which iii. 13-194, I9b-35, and 
iv. 10-25 were subsequently inserted. Wellhausen, 24, conjectures that 
perhaps iii. 7-12 was originally intended to stand betorenive 1-94. Cie 
J. Weiss, 166. On the other hand, the summary may have been com- 
posed in preparation for the later sections. ‘He who wrote iii. 7 and 
iii. 9 looked forward to iv. 1 and prepared here for the later scene ’, Weiss, 
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165. In any case, the summary was compiled from primitive testimony. 
As here, editorial summaries are not always mere imaginative sketches. 


~ ~ ~ ~ > , > X 
7 Kat 6 "Inoots pera TOv palntav adbrod avexwpynoev eis THY 


Odracoav: Kat Todds dxAos amo THs Tadwatias, "kat amo ris 


47 f. The only important words in 
these verses not already found in Mk 
are dvexydpnoev and mépav. With zépav 
c. gen., ‘beyond’, x. 1*, cf. eis 76 7épay, 
Vi 355 Ve Ly 2ty vie 45> Ville 3) . cavo~ 
xwpéw*, Mt (10), Jn (1), Ac (2)**, ‘ to 
withdraw ’, is a classical word found 
in Homer (of withdrawing from battle, 
Zl. xvii. 30), Plato (of retiring from 
public life, Prd. 83 A), and Polybius 
(of retiring from the world, xxix. 25. 
5); also LXX and Pap. Moulton and 
Milligan (VG7, 40) say that the con- 


notation of ‘ taking refuge ’ from some > 


peril (P. Tebt.i. 41. 14, of husbandmen 
on strike) ‘ will suit most of the NT 
passages remarkably well’. This 
statement is true, especially in Mt, but 
the idea of flight from peril is not 
always associated with the verb (cf. 
Nitqeix +s 24,0 xxvii SmeAC. xl 1, 
XXVi. 31), and may not be intended 
by Mark here. Copyists have followed 
Mt in adding yvovs ! in Mk with refer- 
ence to iii. 6, and some commentators 
have taken the same view; cf. Swete, 
5A er lUmMIMen LO | me Uitrnermmn2t. 
Klostermann, 38. It seems probable 
that Mark means no more than that 
Jesus turned from towns and syna- 
gogues to continue His ministry in 
the open air by the lakeside among the 
crowds from Galilee and adjacent dis- 
tricts. Cf. Rawlinson, 37. Lagrange, 
61, writes: MJazs 11 n’y a pas dans Me, 
la moindre allusion a une furte. 

The text as printed above differs 
from that of WH in reading eis (before 
tiv QOdAacoav) instead of mpds, and 
moAvs dxAos instead of zroAd 7AFO0s, and 
in omitting jKoAovOncev and reading 
[7A900s moAv] in 8. The textual evi- 
dence may be summarized as follows: 


1 It is read in 51 234 659 r07X 1241. 


eis (cf. vii. 31) is read by D H P 579 
et al. (mapa by fam. 13 28 543 1071 e 
al.), and woAdvds d6xAos by D 372 bce 
f ff i rl-2 vg. jKorovOncev is omitted 
by D W 28 124 788 it (exc. f 1) sys bo 
geo!, and the plur. is read in § CA 
et al. fam. 13 (exc. 124) 22 33 157 543 
al. pler. | sypehl sa, while the verb 
follows "Iovdaias in 8 C A 238 1071 
flvg. In 8 wApGos mod¥ is omitted by 
W abcsys.? 

The evidence suggests that the 
original text has suffered from the 
desire to distinguish two groups, one 
consisting of Galileans and the other 
of people from more distant parts. 
That two groups are meant is held by 
many commentators (cf. Lagrange, 
61; Rawlinson, 38; Gould, 55; 
Plummer, 102 f.), and is implied by 
the text and punctuation of WH and 
by RV and RSV. Turner, 21, how- 
ever, omits ‘followed’ and says that 
“the true text of Mark enumerates in 
a single group the. constituent parts 
of the “‘ great multitude”’’. This is 
probably the better view. Mark’s 
style can be prolix, but it is difficult to 
think that the phrases beginning with 
dé can be separated,3 or that he is 
responsible for zodd wAp80s followed 
by mAGos moAv. Elsewhere he never 
uses mAn00s (Lk (8), Ac (17)), but 
always 6yAos, and it may be that 
mAH00s woAd in 8 is an assimilation to 
Lk. vir7. The omission of }xoAovéncev 
and of wAj0os wodv is strongly attested, 
and if the use of es instead of apds 
has less support, it has transcriptional 
probability in its favour. In sum, for 
the text thus obtained it may be 
claimed that it enables us to account 
for the texts of WH and Nestle. It 


* Among other (grammatical) corrections are 6 5 Ingovs in D W it (exc. 1) bo geo; axovcavres 


in AC DL @et al. 22 28 33 157 579 700 1071 ca 


3 The repetition of the preposition here an 
Intr. 64. 


Jer.; and émocecin’ AC D W A ® minuse. pler, 
in iii, 8, vi, 56, xi; x is Semitic. Cf. Black, 83; 
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Iovdaias! Kat amd *lepocoAvpwv Kat amo THs “Idovpatas Kat 8 
/ A 

mépav Tod “lopddvov Kai rept TYpov Kat 'Xidadva,! [7AA00s todd], 


> , ¢ 
E a] * \ ieee 2 \ oF a a 
QKOUVOVTES 00a Trove | HAGav TpPOS QAUTOV. Kat ElTTEV TOLS pabnrais 9 


avTob tva mAoud jn adt@ dia Tov 6 i ; 

oudpiov mpookapteph adT@ dia Tov dyAov va pr 
/ > / \ A > /, 

0AiBwow adrov: toAAods yap eOepdmevoev, wore emimintew abTa 


7 Kat amo rHs “lovdalas nKoAovOnoev 
8 Diddva,— | éemole 


may also be argued that 8¢ instead of 
cal at the beginning is meant to mark 
the beginning of a new section. The 
present tenses in dxovovtes . . . mrovet 
are certainly in harmony with the 
Evangelist’s style. ‘In rove? we hear 
the report as it passed from one to 
another in the crowd’, Swete, 55. 
With dca, ‘how many things ’, cf. iii. 
25 eValOu vl, 20, X02 1s 

In 7 f. Mark’s desire to describe an 
extension of the ministry of Jesus is 
manifest. Judaea (cf. i. 5) and Jeru- 
salem are mentioned for the first time. 
Farther south Idumaea, Jewish since 
the time of John MHyrcanus (cf. 
Josephus, Anz. xiii.9.1; G. A. Smith, 
239 f.), is included, and to the east 
between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
the region of Peraea (cf. Josephus, 
B/, iii. 3. 3) here described as wépav 
tod *lopSdvov as in the LXX (Isa. ix. 
1). North-west the country about 
Tyre and Sidon, a district closely con- 
nected with northern Galilee (Smith, 
425 f.), is named. Samaria is not 
mentioned, and the Decapolis not 
until v. 20. The crowd is attracted 
by the miracles of Jesus. People hear 
how many mighty works He is doing, 
and for this reason they come to Him 
from far and near. “IepoodAvpa, iil. 
D2 Vill, King t., x1. 101,105,275 Xv. 
41* (Mark does not use the Semitic 
form lepovoadnu); "[Sovpata** ; Tupos, 
vii. 24, 31; Ludwv, vii. 24 (?), 31*- 

9. As frequently in the vernacular, 
the construction iva . . . mpooxaprep?) 
expresses, not purpose, but the sub- 
stance of a command; cf. Moulton, 
i. 206-9; VG7, 305. Of the sugges- 
tion that it is due to Latin influence 
Moulton says: ‘ The usage was deeply 
rooted in the vernacular, in fields which 


Latin cannot have touched to the ex- 
tent which so far-reaching a change 
involves’. As a typical example cf. 
Par. P. 51 (ii/ B.C.) : A€yw ... va mpo- 
Kuvnons avrov. 

mAovaptov™, Lk. v. 2 (?), Jn. vi. 22, 
2BUC0)cAseKt Ou ma SKite, boat, 
dimin. of wAoiov; Cl., not LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 521); vg navicula. Mark fre- 
quently uses diminutives, but not 
always in their literal sense; v. Intr. 
45. Itis doubtful therefore if the word 
should be distinguished sharply from 
mAotov (iv. 1, 36). mpookaprepéw™*, Ac. 
i. 14, ii. 42, 46, vi. 4, vill. 13, x. 7, Rom. 
xii. 12, xiii. 6, Col. iv. 2**, <xaprepds, 
‘strong’, ‘ stedfast’, ‘staunch’; ‘to 
attend constantly’, ‘continue sted- 
fastly ’, ‘ adhere firmly to ’, ‘ wait for’ ; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. (VGT, 548). The idea 
is that the boat is at the disposal of 
Jesus as a refuge from the pressure of 
the crowd. For 81a tov dyxAov v. ii. 4. 
The clause iva pu) OX(Bwow atrdv is 
final. OA(Bw*, Mt. vii. 14, Pl (6), 
1 UR Ki ey Vay, eal By) vy MAK 
squeeze ’, ‘ compress ’, ‘ oppress’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. (VGT7, 292). Mark alone 
gives this vivid portraiture, for which 
it is reasonable to suppose that he is 
dependent on living memory. 

10. This verse is even more graphic. 
It presents a lifelike picture of people 
falling upon Jesus in their eagerness 
to touch Him. odMovs <Bepdrevoev 
recalls i. 34a. Neither there nor here 
(nor again in x. 45) does Mark mean 
by ‘many’ ‘some, but not all’, and 
too much has been made of the fact 
that Matthew changes zoAdovs to 
mdvras (xii. 15). Cf. Lk. vi. 19, téro 
mdyvras. None the less, the restraint of 
Mark’s description is as notable as its 
vividness. For wore c, infin. v, i. 27. 
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Kal TO. TVEVLATA TA 


> / i > \ > / / > ~ Ay tc 
dxdbapra, drav adrov eledpovv, TMpocemiMTov avT@ Kal ExpaCov 


~ “a ‘ at Bed Uy > a 
"réyovtal 6re Xd ef 6 vids Tod Oeob. Kat moAda emetipa adrois 


a \ ba \ \ Me 
iva un) avtov pavepov mowjowow. 


Il Aéyovtes 


émimintw*, Lk. i. 12, xv. 20, Jn. xiii. 
25 (?), Ac (6) and z./. xxiii. 7, Rom. 
xv. 3, Apoc. xi. 11**, ‘ to fall upon’ ; 
Cl. (Field, 25, cites Thuc. vii. 84, 
énémumtov Te GAAjAos Kal KaTETaTOUV), 
LXX (2 Kgdms. xvii. 9, Job vi. 16, 
etc.), Pap. Whereas in i. 41 we read 
of the touch of Jesus, here we see the 
anxiety of sufferers to touch Him (cf. 
v. 27 ff., vi. 56). Luke explains that 
power (dvvayis) went out from Him 
and that He healed all. Mark has the 
same idea in v. 30, 7Hv e€ adrod dvvayw 
e€eModcar. 
scribed as 6c0u efyov paotiyas. pdoré, 
Vio OmsAn mle Kevin QI AGe XeXd eA 
Eleba extn 3On sus WOlDa SCOULSC: . 
Here as in Cl. Gk the noun is used of 
sickness regarded as a divine chastise- 
ment.) Cf. Homes /7.. xi. 637% 
812, adda Acos paotuys KaKH eddunuev 
*Ayatot, Aesch. Prom. 682, pdoruyt 
Ocia . . . eAadvowar. Arising in the 
antique world the idea becomes con- 
ventional. 


xlil. 


11. For rvevpara axdbapra v. i. 23. 
érav, normally used with the subj., is 
here followed by the indic., as in xi. 
19, 25. The usage illustrates ‘ the 
weakening of the connexion between 
compounds of dy and the subjunctive’ 
(Moulton, i. 167 f., 248). Cf. also in 
Apoc. iv. 9, vill. I and in the papyri 
(VGT, 462 f.); and 6mov av and daou 
av in Mk. vi. 56, Apoc. xiv. 4 (WH), 
and édy c. indic. in 1 Thess. iii. 8 and 
1 Jn. v. 15. Although 6ray c. indic. 
is used by Homer (v. LS, 1264), it is 
not found in classical prose. There is 
no need, with Swete, 56 (v. Robertson 
and Davis, 326 f.), to render the con- 


The sick people are de-— 


junction ‘ whenever ’.' The meaning 
is simply that when the unclean spirits 
beheld Jesus, they fell down before 
Him (cf. Moulton, op. czt. 168, La- 
grange, 62). Qewpéw, v. 15, 38, xii. 41, 
XV. 40, 47, Xvi. 4*. mpoomintw, Vv. 33, 
vil. 25", Mt (1), Lk @), Ac ()*™, * fall 
upon’, ‘ fall at one’s feet’ (Mt. vii. 
25) Cl, ILXxXG Raps “xpatw, 21% 
times*. Instead of Xéyovra 8 D W 28 
69 have Aé€yovtes. Gru is recttativum. 
The words Xd ef 6 vids Tod Deod are a 
Christianized version of the cries of 
the possessed; cf. i. 24, 6 dyvos Tod 
Qeod and v. 7, “Inood vié rod Beob tod 
tysiorov; they are important as illus- 
trating Mark’s theology (cf. i. 1; v. 
Intr. 120-2). It is unsatisfactory to 
explain the phrase as a Messianic 
title; it expresses Mark’s conviction 
that the personality of Jesus is super- 
human. See further, xiv. 61, xv. 39. 

12. For wodAd adverbial v. i. 45. 
The iva py clause is probably final, 
but the possibility cannot be excluded 
that it is a noun clause giving the sub- 
stance of the strict injunction, ‘ not to 
make Him manifest’ Cf. Moffatt: 
‘not to make him known’. ¢avepos, 
iv. 22, vi. 14*. davepdv rovetv, here and 
Mt. xii, 16**. For the charge to keep 
silence v. i. 25, 34, 44, etc. and Intr. 
122-4. Jesus did not welcome the testi- 
monies of the possessed and maintained 
and enjoined silence in public regard- 
ing His Messiahship. To this verse, 
which he follows closely, Matthew 
(xii. 17-21) finely adds a quotation 
from the Servant poem in Isa. xlii. 1-4: 
“Behold, my servant whom I have 
choseny....-- 


1 See, however, among modern translators, Moffatt, Goodspeed, Weymouth, RSV, Knox. 
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Mk. iii. 13-19a 20. THE APPOINTMENT OF Cf. (Mt. x. 2-4) 
THE TWELVE (Lk. vi. 12-16) 

(Ac. i. 13) 


This narrative appears to have been constructed ad hoc on the basis 
of existing tradition. V. Intr. 82-5. It is possible, as Schmidt, 110 f., 
suggests, that it already existed, but there are no positive reasons for this 
view except the probability that the list of the Twelve in 16-192 is tradi- 
tional. The narrative lacks the vivid detail which suggests a use of the 
reminiscences of an eyewitness. The reference to the mountain, or the 
highlands, is vague, and it is not certain whether Jesus goes alone or 
whence the disciples are summoned. The narrative embodies the belief 
that Jesus separated twelve disciples for close asssociation with Himself 
and in order to commission them for the work of heralds and evangelists. 
There is good reason, however, to infer that the account is based on 
historical tradition. The functions of the Twelve differ from those exer- 
cised later by the Apostles and Elders at the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem 
(Ac. xv), and it is difficult to explain how Mark writes with such objec- 
tivity unless he is describing what happened. It is an understatement 
when Wellhausen, 24, says that the story is merely a list presented in 
narrative form, or when Weiss, 165, declares that it gives shape to a dog- 
matic idea. These characterizations are based on the view that the 
appointment is not historical, which is affirmed by Wellhausen and is 
held by Weiss largely because of the silence of the Epistles. This silence 
and the difficulties raised by the lists are capable of a better explanation, 
and other considerations, especially the simple and restrained character 
of the narrative, favour a more positive conclusion. The hypothesis of 
Ed. Meyer (v. Intr. 74 f.) may be too explicit in positing a fusion of two 
distinct sources, but it rightly assumes the use of older material. This 
estimate certainly applies to the list. A catalogue which includes proper 
names, a patronymic, surnames and bynames, which omits Levi, and 
contains terms like Boanerges and Iscariot, strange perhaps already to 
Mark himself, is hardly the kind of thing the Evangelist would have 
constructed if he had been writing freely. To a less degree also the 
estimate applies to the narrative. Not only does Mark use a traditional 
list, but he knows also why the Twelve were appointed, and gives reasons 
which suit the conditions of the Galilean Ministry. Further, in default 
of more precise information, he does not attempt to add imaginative 
touches in respect of details which only an eyewitness could have supplied. 
See further, Note B on the Twelve and the Apostles, pp. 619-27. 


an a“ ” > / 
Kai dvaBaiver eis TO dpos Kat mpookarcirat ovs 70eAev adros, 


13. els 70 dpos, vi. 46, xiii. 14*. The 
phrase is quite indefinite, but the hill 
country to the north of the Lake may 
be meant (cf. Swete, 57; Lagrange, 
63). Black, 96, thinks that dpos sug- 
gests the influence of ¢ura which in 
Palestinian Aramaic can mean either 
‘mountain’ or the ‘open country’, 
as contrasted with inhabited places. 


avaBaiver is the historic present as in 
i. 12, ii. 3, iil. 3, and frequently in Mk 
(v. Intr. 46 f.). The initiative is taken 
by Jesus; He calls to Him whom He 
wills to call. mpooxadéouar is fre- 
quently used by Mark, either with 
reference to the disciples as here (cf. 
Wives AVA 7p Villeel ne x.94 2.611.043")! OF 
to the multitudes (vii. 14, viii. 34”) or 
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Kal émoincev dwoeka, Wa Wow PET 


A \ / A ” > / 
adtod Kal iva dmoaré\An adrods Knptcoew Kal éxew e€ovotav 
~ / De pe / a ~ 
éxBddrew 7a Saupovias mpatov Lipwva (Kat emeOynkev ovowa TO 


to the summoning of the centurion by 
Pilate (xv. 44). The response is im- 
mediate: Kal dafAOov mpos adrév (v. i. 
17, 20). A larger company appears 
to be in mind than the twelve men- 
tioned in iii. 14. Matthew has no 
parallel to this verse. Luke says that 
Jesus went into the mountain to pray 
and that He continued all night in 
prayer to God (vi. 12). 

14 f. In cat émotnoev 8Hdexa the verb 
means ‘ to appoint’, a meaning which 
is not classical, but which is used in 
the LXX to translate ney (‘to do’, 


“make ’) when it is used of appoznting — 


priests (3 Kgdms. xii. 31, cal ésoincev 
iepeis, xili. 33, 2 Chron. ii, 18) and 
Moses and Aaron (1 Kgdms. xii. 6, 
Kupwos 6 rowjoas Tov Mwiojv Kal tov 
*Aapwv). Cf. Ac. ii. 36, Heb. iii. 2 (cf. 
Moffatt, Heb. 42), Apoc. v. 10. This 
use of zovéw should be classified as an 
example of ‘translation Greek’, in- 
fluenced by the LXX (cf. Kloster- 
mann, 40, Rawlinson, 40). The diffi- 
culty of the Greek is illustrated by the 
Western reading in which dw&dexa 
follows va dow (Dacd ffivg). The 
number ‘ twelve ’ is selected with refer- 
ence to the twelve tribes of Israel (cf. 
Mt. xix. 28, Lk. xxii. 30). Mark 
frequently refers to the Twelve in the 
phrase of dédexa, iii. 16 (?), iv. 10, vi. 
Hee Clay Cea Ley SONS Moris, Plex 
43*. Cf. Mt (3), with of d&dexa amd- 
oroAot in x. 2, and of dédexa pablnrai in 
Keel lox 17s KRVIE SOM (@) Is 
ri(A) EP eACi ts vandetn Gonsxvassner 
The Twelve are not identical with ‘ the 
disciples’ (v. ii. 15), nor with ‘ the 
Apostles ’, who represent a circle wider 
than that of the Twelve. See the note 
on améarodos in vi. 30. See also Light- 
foot, Gal. 92-101; Burton, Gad. 363-84; 
Rengstorf, KTAW, i. 406-44, ii. 325-8 ; 
Flew, /C, 106-20. 

The clause ods kal droordAovs avdpa- 


oev (NW BC*A © W fam. 13 28 238 543 


syhl mg sa bo aeth geo!) is omitted by A 
C2? D Let al. fam. I 33 565 579 700 892 
1071 al. pler. it vg sys pehl geo? arm, 
and is probably an assimilation to the 
text of Lk. vi. 13. Cf. Klostermann, 
40; Turner, CQR, July 1920, p. 338, 
cited by Rawlinson, 39; Bartlet, 148; 
Lagrange, 64. Swete, 58, accepts the 
reading in view of the strength of the 
MSS. evidence in its favour, but this 
opinion does not do justice to the evi- 
dence as a whole. 

The purpose of the appointment is 
twofold: (1) that the Twelve may 
enjoy close fellowship with Him, and 
(2) that He may send them forth to 
preach and to have authority to cast 
out daemons. The phrase Oepazevew 
Tas vocous Kat after efovaiay is attested 
by A C? D W © é al. minusc. pier. it 
vg sys pe hl bo aeth arm, but it is prob- 
ably an assimilation to Mt. x. 1. The 
commission to preach and exorcize is 
not fulfilled until vi. 7, Mark’s inten- 
tion being to suggest an interval during 
which the Twelve are in intimate con- 
tact with Jesus. Ed. Meyer, i. 135-8, 
thinks that the two purposes mentioned 
above are incompatible, and that their 
presence, together with the repetition 
of Kal éoinoev rods dwW5exa in 16, in- 
dicates that Mark has combined two 
separate accounts of the institution, 
13-14a from a ‘ disciple-source’ and 
14b-19a from a ‘ twelve-source’. For 
this suggestion see Intr. 74 f. Here 
it may be said that a break after tva 
dow per adrod in 14a seems awkward 
and unnecessary, and that in the 
second reference to the appointment 
(16) the text is doubtful. 

16. The phrase kat ézoincev rods 
dadexa (8 BC* A 565 579) is omitted 
by AC? DL W @ é¢ al. minusce. oman. 
(except 565 579) it vg syspehl sa bo 
geo aeth arm, and by the RV and 
RSV text. A.C. Clark, The Primitive 
Text of the Gospels and Acts, 108, 
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Liwwre Teérpov), cat ldxwBov rov rob ZeBeSatov Kat *Iwdvny tov 
> \ A 
adeAdov 708 “laxedBov (kal eréOnkev adrois 'dvopal Boavypyés, 


17 dvopara 


speaks of it as ‘a dittography of the 
tnost puerile description’ (cf. iii. 14). 
Cf. Rawlinson, 40; Klostermann, 4o. 
Those commentators who retain the 
phrase suggest that the repetition is 
due to the necessity of picking up the 
thread after Wa dow . . . ra Sauudna, 
and interpret it in the sense: ‘ and so 
He created the Twelve’; cf. Swete, 
59; Plummer, 106. The article, it is 
said, is inserted because the Twelve 
have already been mentioned and 
because of d&d5exa is normal in Mk; 
cf. Lagrange, 64. It is doubtful if 
we can press the grammatical argu- 
ment. With the exception of 565 and 
579, and the addition of W © sa bo 
aeth, the MSS. which omit the phrase 
are almost wholly those which also omit 
ots Kal dmoordAous wvdpuacev, and it 
may be that the insertion of this clause 
in WN B, etc. occasioned, or at least in- 
creased the need for, the addition of 
Kal emoincev tovs dadexa. It is best 
to omit both clauses and to recognize 
that the original text has suffered from 
subsequent corruption. This possi- 
bility arises also in the second half of 
the verse, for one expects a reference 
to Simon Jefore the explanatory pas- 
sage about the change of name, as in 
the case of James and John (iii. 17). 
In fact fam. 13 543 sa read mpd@rov 
Xipwva before Kal éewéOnxev. Of this 
reading H. G. Wood, 685, says: ‘ The 
text adopted in RV is certainly corrupt, 
and some previous mention of Simon 
is required. This reading is perhaps 
better than mg.’ 

emirlOnut dvoma, iii. 17** ; cf. Hero- 
dotus v. 68, Plato, Symp. 205 B; 
LXX, 4 Kgdms. xxiv. 17, kal éréOnxev 
76 dvoua abrob, Ledexiad. ‘ By a usage 
similar to that of the Heb. pw, dvoya 
comes in the NT to denote the char- 
acter, fame, authority of the person 
indicated (cf. Phil. ii. 9 f., Heb. i. 4)’; 
VGT, 451. The construction is broken. 


After éré0nxev c. dat., we expect Kal 
T@ *laxdBwo .. . Kai “lwdvy eréOnxev 
évona Boavnpyés, but the acc. is used 
as if Mark had previously written 
Lipwva } exeOnxev dvoya Wérpov. WH 
treat the explanatory clauses as paren- 
theses, but, as Swete, 58, observes, ‘a 
parenthesis in such a context is almost 
intolerable’. Either the text is a 
glaring example of anacoluthon or we 
must read mp@rov Yipwva. 

Ilérpos (=Xiuwy=Kydas) is here 
used for the first time in Mk (19 
times*) and henceforward throughout 
the Gospel except in xiv. 37 (Xiuwy). 
Ilérpos, ‘ a stone’ (cf. wérpa, ‘ a rock’), 
is the Greek equivalent of the Aramaic 
xpra, Kndds (Jn. i. 42, 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 
225) <Vensy Galway 1S; 11.) 959115 
14**), a form which Mark does not 
use. According to Jn. i. 42 the name 
was conferred when Simon was first 
called. Taken by itself Mk. iii. 16 
suggests that it was given at the time 
of the Appointment of the Twelve, but 
Augustine’s view, hoc recolendo dixtt, 
non quod tum factum sit (De Cons. 
109), may be correct. The name is in- 
tended to describe Simon’s character, 
not his office (but cf. Westcott, Sz. _/, 
25; Lagrange, 65; Klostermann, 40), 
but it points forward (cf. Mt. xvi. 18). 
LXipwv became Ilérpos at Pentecost. 

17. With the accs. se. éwoincev. W 
b e q assign the name Boanerges to 
all the disciples. W reads Kxowds 8€ 
avrois exdAecev Boavaynpyé, and con- 
tinues in 18 joav dé obror oiwwv Kai 
dvdpéeas ...; cf. communiter autem 
uocautt eos (tllos,b) be gq. This read- 
ing is of much interest but is not likely 
to be original. Cf. Lagrange, 65. 

Boavypyés** is usually explained as 
a corrupt transliteration of a Hebrew 
or Aramaic name, the o or the a in the 
Greek being an intrusion or gloss. 
565 reads Bavypeyes, 700 Bavnpeyel, 
and syspehl denaz regesh. The first 
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6 éorw Yiot Bpovrfjs), cat "Avdpéav Kat Didurmov Kai Bapfo- 


part of the word represents the Heb. 
‘3, ‘sons of’. The second part 
rajses problems which have not yet 
been solved. Dalman, Gv. 112 n., 
W/, 49, traces it to 134, ‘ agitation’, 
‘ excitement ’, ‘ raging ’, which is used 
in Job xxxvii. 2 of the rumbling of the 
storm (BDB, 919, ‘ rumbling of his 
voice (i.e. thunder)’). The original 
reading, he suggests, may possibly 
have been 135733. This view still 
remains the best, but it is weakened 
by the fact that the ordinary Hebrew 
word for ‘thunder’ is oyx. Jerome (on 
Dan. i. 7) indeed conjectured the read- 
ing Benereem or Baneraem (oy 3-2). 
Lagrange, 65, prefers to find the ori- 


ginal in win. He recognizes that 


win is not found in the sense of — 


“thunder ’ in the Hebrew or Aramaic 
texts, but points out that radjas has 
this meaning in Arabic, and suggests 
that it may have been current in 
popular usage. Cf. also C. C. Torrey, 
298, who says that ‘ thunderstorm’ 
would perhaps be a more accurate 
rendering of vegesh, rugsha. For other 
discussions v. W. C. Allen, DCG, i. 
Pre Isl, Vivo lekoyeden, (275i, (oll (oy VaR 
Klostermann, 41. 

All these theories are attempts to 
do justice to the explanatory phrase 6 
eotw Ytot Bpovris, ‘sons of thunder’, 
a name which has a certain appro- 
priateness in ix. 38 and Lk. ix. 54. It 
may be, however, that originally it had 
another significance, for J. Rendel 
Harris has shown that ‘ sons of thun- 
der’ is closely connected with the cult 
of twins. Were James and John given 
a symbolic name because they were 
twins (cf. H. G. Wood, 685) or intimate 
comrades (Schulthess, cited by Klos- 
termann, 41)? If we could be reason- 
ably sure that the name was applied 
to all the Twelve, as in the Western 
MSS. indicated above, it might even 
be inferred that they were called in 
couples (cf. J. A. Findlay, Jesus as 
They saw Him, 29), as later they were 
sent out ‘two by two’. Beyond sug- 


gestions and conjectures of this kind 
it is impossible to go, with the know- 
ledge at our disposal, for it may well 
be that like Aadwavovda (viii. 10), 
Boarvnpyés is a corruption to which 
Mark has attempted to give what ex- 
planation he could. The phrase 6 
€oTW, Vii. 11, 34, Xli. 42, xv. 16, 34, 42*, 
is characteristic of his style (cf. Haw- 
kins, 34), the only other NT examples 
being Col. i. 24, Heb. vii. 2, and Apoc. 
x1. 17.) = Spova jy). x1l).20,e poe. 
(10)**. For the gen. in viol Bpovrijs 
v. Howard, ii. 441, and the note on 
Leo: 

18. In Mk, as in Ac. i. 13, Andrew 
is mentioned after James and John; 
in Mt and Lk immediately after Peter. 
This is the order we should naturally 
expect in Mk (cf. i. 16). The same 
Markan order is followed in xiii. 3 and 
is based on the desire to give priority 
to the three principal disciples, Peter, 
James, and John (v. 37, ix. 2, xiv. 33). 
Both ’Av8péas (v. i. 16) and BiAuwzos* 
(MitjxashiLkyvicgkas | nedord a ts 40k 
AQ Vile Ssh7s Kile 20e 22 (675) sexi vie Outen 
Ac. i. 13**) are purely Greek names. 
Apart from the frequent references in 
Jn, Philip is mentioned only in the 
lists of the Twelve in the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts. In the Acts a 
second Philip is named among the 
seven deacons (vi. 5), who is probably 
also the missionary to the Samari- 
tans (viii. 5-40) and ‘ the Evangelist ’ 
of xxi. 8 (but vw. Lake, iv. 267). The 
two are often confused by early 
writers. 

Bap8oAopaios*, Mt. x. 3, Lk. vi. 14, 
Ac, i. 13**, a patronymic= bana, 
“son of Talmai’; cf. Bapriuaos (x. 
46) and Bapwwvés (Mt. xvi. 17). The 
name Talmai appears in 2 Sam. iii. 3, 
xiii. 37, and Josephus, Ant. xx. 1. 1, 
gives it in the Gk form @oAoaios. 
Klostermann, 41, regards the identi- 
fication of Talmai with IIroAepaios 
(Wellhausen, 24) as doubtful. Not 
infrequently Bartholomew is identified 
with Nathaniel (Jn. i. 45, etc.), but 
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~ \ aA ~ 
Aopaiov Kat Maé@aiov kai Owpudv Kai “IdkwBov tov tod 


‘¢ Ly \ a 
AdAdaiov Kai Maddaiov Kal Xipwva tov Kavavaiov Kat *lovdav 


this suggestion (cf. Swete, 60; La- 
grange, 66; Westcott, 26) is conjec- 
tural. 

Ma6@aios*, Mt. ix. 9, x. 3, Lk. vi. 
15, Ac. i. 13**, is an abbreviated form 
of Marrafias (1 Chron. xv. 21 (A), 
1 Macc. ii. 1), derived from jnn, ‘ gift’, 
not np, ‘man’; cf. Lagrange, 66. 
Mt. x. 3 adds 6 reAdvys, thus identi- 
fying the Apostle with Levi (cf. ix. 9), 
and in Mk (by assimilation to Mt) rov 
TeAwynv is added in © fam. 13 50 61 
330 543 565 700 1071. Had Mark 
identified the two, he would presum- 
ably have written Acvely rov kadovdpevov 
Ma6Gaiov (Klostermann, 41). See fur- 
ther, the note on ii. 14. 

Owpas*, Mt. x. 3, Lk. vi. 15, Jn. 
Sal, 1X8, S8Nb Gy nee, in Ade, Pitoeal Wy, 
Ac. i. 13**, is interpreted by Jn. xi. 16, 
XX. 24, xxi. 2 (6 Acydpevos Aidvpos) as 
meaning ‘twin’ (oxm). The Acts of 
Thomas (M. R. James, 365) speaks of 
him as ‘ Judas Thomas’, and in Jn. 
xiv. 22 (‘Judas, not Iscariot’) sys reads 
‘Thomas’ and syc ‘ Judas Thomas’ 
(cf. Bernard, St. Jn, 549). The evi- 
dence suggests that Thomas, which 
is not a Gk name, was felt to be a sur- 
name, or even a nickname, although 
Lidzbarski (v. Klostermann, 41) holds 
that it was not necessarily so used. 

"TdxwBos 6 Tob ‘AAdaiov is so named 
to distinguish him from James the son 
of Zebedee. Mentioned here only in 
Mk, and in Mt. x. 3, Lk. vi. 15, Ac. 
i. 13**, he is sometimes identified with 
James the Less (wv. xv. 40) or with 
Levi (v. ii. 14). He may be the brother 
of Levi; cf. Turner, 22. ‘AAdaios, ii 
14", is presumably, but not necessarily, 
the father of Levi and James. He has 
frequently been identified with KAwrds 
(Jn. xix. 25) and KAedzas (Lk. xxiv. 
18). Cf. Lightfoot, Gal. 267) as 
Swete, 61; Dalman, G7, 142 n. The 
difficulty is that we should expect n 
in ‘psn to be represented by 4 or ch 
rather than 4, and that the normal 
contraction of eo is ov or ev, not w; 


cf. Moulton, ii. 91, 109. But Moulton, 
who finds the identification of the 
three names ‘ an extremely hard say- 
ing’, concedes that ‘some analogy 
beyond our reach might account for 
the variant form’. Cf. Lightfoot, 
267 n.: ‘ A man, whose real Aramaic 
name was Clopas, might grecize the 
word and call himself Cleopas ’. 
@asdaios*, Mt. x. 3**, =Oevdas, a 
shortened form of @coSdav0s, Meddoros, 
or @eddwpos (cf. Dalman, 50; La- 
grange, 67; VGT, 290). Of this dis- 
ciple nothing certain is known. Tradi- 
tion connects his ministry with Edessa. 
In Lk. vi. 15 and Ac. i. 13 “lovdas 
"TaxaBov is substituted, and AeBBatov 
is readin Mk by Dabffiqr. Aef- 
Baios is also found in Mt. x. 3 in D 
122 k Or. See also the conflate read- 
ings, A. 6 émuxAnBets Oad. in C* et al. 
sype hl arm aeth, Oa8. 6 emudA. Ae. in 
13 346 543, and zwdas zelotes inabhq. 
Late ecclesiastical writers identify 
Thaddaeus, Lebbaeos, and Judas of 
James, e.g. Origen, Praef. ad Rom., 
who explains that it was the custom 
of the Hebrews to use two or three 
names. In this disciple the confusion 
in the lists reaches its climax and only 
tentative opinions are possible. (1) 
The tendency to assimilation (cf. 
Streeter, 145) began very early, and, 
despite the opinion of Hort, 11, either 
AcBBatov (D a b, etc.) or Oaddaiov 
(s¢ B c 124, etc.) may be the original 
reading in Mk. (2) On the whole it 
is not probable that AcfBatov is an 
early attempt to introduce the name 
of Levi into the list. We should expect 
rather Aecveiv; cf. Allen, ZB, col. 5032. 
(3) @addatos and AcBBatos may be 
hypocoristic nouns (cf. Moulton, ii. 
344), which describe the person men- 
tioned by a comparison with some- 
thing of like nature, @adSatos being 
formed from ww (? Aram. ws°7A), 
breast-nipple’, AcBBatos from 39, 
‘heart’. Cf. Lagrange, 67; Allen, 
op. cit.; but v. Dalman, 50. (4) In 
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*Toxapiw0, ds Kal rapédwxev avdrov. 


this case, ‘ Judas of James’ (Lk-Ac) 
may be the true name of the disciple, 
and the traditional identification, Thad- 
daeus=Lebbaeus=Judas of James, 
correct. Allen, op. cz¢., ingeniously 
suggests that by corruption in Gk or 
Aramaic @addatos represents 7(1)7 
or xi(i)7. Tedious and uncertain as 
such explanations are, they have an 
important bearing on the question 
of the origin and early history of the 
Twelve. See further, Note B, pp. 619- 
627. 

Xipwv 6 Kavavaios*, Mt. x. 4**; cf. 
Lk. vi. 15, U. 7. xadovpevov Cnrwriv, 
Ac. i. 13, X. 6 CndAwris**. 
represents s3xip, ‘Cananaean’, an 
adherent of the party later known as 
‘the Zealots’, and is correctly ren- 
dered by Luke fyAwrys. The word 
does not mean ‘Canaanite’ (xy29, 
Xavavaios, Mt. xv. 22**), nor ‘ in- 
habitant of Cana’ (Kavaios). Cf. 
Burkitt, Syriac Forms of NT Proper 
Names, 5. Kavavirny (cf. AV) is read 
by A © e¢ al. fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 157 
543 700 892 1071 a. pler. syhl sa arm. 
Although the Zealots belonged to a 
later time, being especially active in 
leading the people to armed revolt 
against the Romans (cf. Josephus, 
B/, iv. 3. 9), they were preceded, from 
the time of Judas of Galilee onwards, 
by many, including Pharisees of the 
left wing, with strong nationalist ten- 
dencies ; and to such Simon may have 
belonged; cf. Wellhausen, 23; A. 
Stumpff, K7AW, ii. 886-9; Kloster- 
mann, 41; Wood, 685; Branscomb, 
66; Bartlet, 151. The alternative, 
preferred by Swete, 62; Lagrange, 
67; Jackson and Lake, i. 425; 
McNeile, 132; Smith, 120, is to re- 
gard the term as descriptive of Simon’s 
strong religious zeal. The former is 
probably the view of the Evangelists 
and there is no good reason for re- 
jecting it. 

19a. “lovdas loxapi0, xiv. 10", Lk. 
vi. 16**; “Ioxapuirys, xiv. 43 (?)*, 
Miyx.4yxxvindd, Lky xxie3 syne vi. 


Kavavaios 


WI Kile Ae Killa 2 62 OWK1V 4) 22 eT On. 
Lxapis) is read by D supported by 
it vg sys. “Ioxapui@ is commonly 
explained as .=niqp wx, ‘man of 
Kerioth ’, just as “IorwBos (Jos. Ant. 
vii. 6. I)=a'» wx, ‘man of Tob’ and 
Kerioth is identified either with 
Kerioth-Hezron (Josh. xv. 25) twelve 
miles south of Hebron (Buhl, Geogr. 
182) or with Kerioth in Moab (Jer. 
xlvili. 24, LX X Kapi6). That a place 
name is in question is suggested by 
the interpretative reading ao Kapvo)- 
Tov given by 8* © fam. 13 in Jn. vi. 
71 and by D in Jn. xii. 4, xiii. 2, 26, 
xiv. 22. Wellhausen, 23, objects that 
vx was not in use in Aramaic in the 
time of Christ, but Dalman, 52, con- 
tends that Heb. or Aramaic surnames 
usually remained unaltered without 
regard to the language in use at the 
time. See also Dalman, //, 28 f. 
The very tentative suggestion, that 
the name may have originated in 
stcartus (‘assassin’), has commended 
itself to few; cf. Klostermann, 41 
who mentions Wellhausen, Merx, and 
Schulthess; Dalman, of. czt.; and 
Lagrange, 68, who adds an exclama- 
tion mark. It is surprising that Mark 
leaves "Ioxapwi@ unexplained. ‘It is a 
very plausible conjecture that "Ioxa- 
pio was already unintelligible to the 
evangelist ’, Dalman, W/, 52. 

The phrase 6s kat mapéSwKev adrdv, 
in which xai=‘also’ or ‘in fact’, 
strikes a note which resounds in all 
the Gospels. Cf. Mk. xiv. 10, 43, Mt. 
x. 4, Lk. vi. 16, Jn. vi. 64; also Ac. 
i. 13, etc. It is a striking tribute to 
the historical fidelity of the Gospels 
that the presence of a traitor among 
the Twelve is so frankly disclosed. 
Cf. Lagrange, 68, Ce tract marque la 
fidélité de la tradition évangélique ; 
Ed. Meyer, i. 297, Wze ware es denkbar, 
dass dte Christengemeinde den Ver- 
rater, den sie verabscheut, in den 
Kreis der auserwahlten Vertrauten 
aufgenommen hatte, wenn er garnicht 
in denselben gehorte ? 
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(a) Mk. iii. 19b-35 CHARGES BROUGHT 
AGAINST JESUS 


This complex of narratives and sayings is topically arranged to illus- 
trate the general theme of Charges brought against Jesus. It consists of 
the following : 


(21) il. 19b-21. The Fears of the Family of Jesus. 

(22) ili. 22-6. On Collusion with Satan. 

(23) ili. 27-30. Sayings on the Strong Man and on Blasphemy. 
(24) ili. 31-5. On the True Kindred of Jesus. 


Introduced by the phrase, ‘And he cometh into a house’, these 
narratives and sayings are loosely attached one to another, and the last 
is merely appended to the rest. Apparently, Mark had no information 
as to the time and circumstances of the incidents. The presence of the 
complex at this point in the outline raises the question whether it existed 
in substantially its present form before the Gospel was written. See 
Intr. 92 f. In describing the hostility which the ministry of Jesus aroused, 
iii. I9b-35 stands in striking contrast to ili. 7-12 and prepares the way for 
the Parable of the Sower (iv. 1-9). It is perhaps for these reasons that 
it appears in its present position in Mk. 


21. THE FEARS OF THE 
FAMILY OF JESUS 


Mk. ili. 19b-21 No parallel in 


Mt and Lk 


This narrative also is a Markan construction, as the vocabulary, style, 
and want of vivid detail show. The narrative is based on the best historical 
tradition. No one has the hardihood to suggest that it is a creation of the 
community, for without the warrant of fact no early narrator would have 
alleged that the family at Nazareth thought that Jesus was beside Himself 
and went out to restrain Him. It is not surprising that both Matthew and 
Luke omit the story, nor is it at all likely that it was added in Mk by a 
redactor (cf. J. Weiss, 166). Bultmann, 28 f., suggests that originally 
21 and 31-5 formed a single unit, or rather 21 and 35, 22-34 being inserted 
later. Formerly Dibelius also connected 20 f. with 31-5, but in the second 
edition of his Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Eng. tr. Hrom Tradition 
to Gospel, 47) he retracted this opinion and now holds that 20 f. was 
written by the Evangelist ‘ as an introduction preparatory to the story of 
iii. 31 ff.’. Schmidt, 122 f., also thinks that in the two passages it is a 
question of two different traditions. There can be little doubt that this 
is the better view. Introduced by the words, ‘ And he cometh into a 
house ’, in 19b, the narrative is an independent fragment of early tradition. 


/ / ¢€ Lee 4 
Kal épyeras eis ofkov: Kal ovvepyerar madw [0] oxdos, wore 


19b, 20. The use of the historic 
present é€pyerat, of mdAw, and of dare 
c. acc. and infin. with the double 
negative, suggests that Mark is writing 
freely without the aid of a source. 
References to a house and to the 


gathering of crowds are among the 
few simple aids he uses in describing 
events in the Story of Jesus. 
épxopat, vi. 33 (?), xiv. 53”, Mt. i. 18, 
Lk (2), Jn (2), Ac (17), 1 Cor (7)**, 
here in the sense of assemble; Hero- 


our- 


NS 
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a Ae ee) i? ¢€ > 
pt) S¥vacban adrods pndé dprov gayeiv. Kal akovoavTes ol Tap 


~ a lon / ” \ oe > / 
abrobd e€fA0ov Kpatjca adbrdv, éheyov yap Oru e€€o7n. 


dotus i. 152.3, LXX, Pap. addw 
points back to ili. 7 f. The phrase 
dprov ¢ayeiv, ‘to eat bread’, that is, 
to take food of any kind,=ond Sax 
(Gen. iii. 19, etc.). Cf. vi. 31, Kat odd€ 
d¢ayety evxaipovv. Although there is 
no connecting link, other than radu, 
with the preceding narratives, it is 
clear that the incident belongs to the 
early Ministry during the full tide of 
success. In Mt and Lk there is no 
parallel to 19b-21, but there can be 
no doubt that it is an original element 
in Mk, omitted by the later Evangelists 
because of its bold character. 

21. In Cl. Gk of map’ atrod means 
‘envoys’ or ‘ambassadors’. In the 
LXX it denotes ‘ adherents’ or ‘ fol- 
lowers’ (1 Macc. ix. 44 (& V), xi. 73, 
Kile2 7 exit. 5 2) KV Oe Ve OW 2eaces 
xi. 20), but also ‘ parents’ and other 
“relatives ’ (Prov. xxxi. 21, of map’ av- 
74s, Heb. ‘all her house’, Sus. 33; 
cf. Jos. Ant. i. 10. 5). In the papyri 
the phrase is used freely to describe 
‘agents’, ‘neighbours’, ‘ friends’, 
and ‘relatives’ (Field, 25 f.; VGT7, 
478 f.; Moulton, i. 106). Cf. P. Grenf. 
li. 36. 9 (95 B.C.), Eppwmar dé Kal adros 
kat "HoOdvris . . . Kal of map’ judy 
mavres, ‘all our family’. This is the 
meaning in Mk. Cf. vg, suz and sys, 
‘His brethren’. The family at 
Nazareth, and not merely ‘ His friends’ 
(RV), are indicated. So Holtzmann, 
126; Klostermann, 42; Lagrange, 
69 f.; Gould, 61; Swete, 63; Raw- 
linson, 41; Bartlet, 152; Plummer, 
110; Branscomb, 68; Wood, 685. 
The disciples (cf. of wept avy, iv. 10) 
are in no way suggested, still less the 
scribes (D W a b (c) f ff iq r!, Victor 
(v. Swete, 63)). The circumstances 
in which members of the family came 
(€€pAPov) are indicated by dxovcavres 
and their purpose by xparfjoa adrov. 
What they heard is not stated, but 
it would be wrong to limit the informa- 
tion to the neglect of Jesus to care for 


His personal needs. xparfjoa: adrdv is 


a strong expression. The verb is used 
in i. 31 (¢.v.), v. 41, ix. 27 of taking 
hold of the hand, and in vii. 3 f., 8 of 
keeping a tradition, but in vi. 17, xil. 
12, xiv. I, 44, 46, 49, 51 of arresting 
a person. This is the meaning here. 
The family wanted to get hold (cf. 
Moffatt) of Jesus, to take control of 
His actions, and not merely, as La- 
grange, 70, says le contraindre, avec 
une violence affectueuse, & S occuper de 
sa personne. Deep personal concern 
for Jesus is combined with a want of 
sympathy for His aims and purposes. 
It is natural to take of zap’ atrod as 
the subject of €Aeyov, and this is the 
view taken by most commentators: 
cf. Holtzmann, 127; Klostermann, 
42; Swete, 64; Gould, 61; Brans- 
comb, 68; Bartlet, 152; Wood, 685. 
Others, however, prefer to regard the 
verb as impersonal, on dzsazt, ‘ People 
were saying’; so Turner, 23; La- 
grange, 70; cf. Streeter, 189. On this 
interpretation the charge é€éorn was a 
popular verdict reported to the family 
at Nazareth, not a judgment formed by 
them. On the whole this view seems 
doubtful. The impersonal use of the 
imperfect is a well established Markan 
usage (v. Intr. 47, 62), but this inter- 
pretation is dubious when, as here, a 
subject is naturally suggested by the 
context. Nor does this explanation free 
the Holy Family from blame, for even if 
they did not originate the charge, they 
gave credence to it and acted upon it; 
and it is difficult to believe that their 
sole motive was tender solicitude for 
Jesus in His neglect to take food. See 
Kpatjoa above. Streeter’s suggestion, 
#G, 189, that it is by no means likely 
that Mark would have told the story 
at all, if he had meant what he is 
usually understood to mean, is not 
well based; for realism and boldness 
of statement are characteristic of him, 
and the Fourth Evangelist says plainly 
that ‘ even his brethren did not believe 
on him’ (Jn. vii. 5). Moreover, the 
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story of the True Kindred of Jesus 
(iii. 31-5), which Mark has in mind in 
19b-21, has an unmistakable atmo- 
sphere of tension, for which we account 
best if the family of Jesus shared the 
opinion expressed by ef¢arn. We con- 
clude therefore that the subject of 
€Xeyor is of ap’ adrod. 

eféorn means ‘ He is beside Him- 
self’, ‘ out of His mind’ (cf. Moffatt). 
The aor. is timeless and is best repre- 
sented by the English perfect; cf. 
Moulton, i. 134; Burton, 47 ; Robert- 
son, 842, 845. Cf. also the Latin 
renderings: exentiatd iq; exsentiat 
bff; excutiata; tn furorem uersus est 
f 1 vg, and the explanatory comment 
of Euthymius, zape¢pdvnce. The same 
charge is brought against St. Paul by 
Festus in the words, Maivy, Ilatie (Ac. 
xxvi. 24), and the Apostle uses the 


same verb in 2 Cor. v. 13 of himself, 
cite yap eLéornwev, Oe@, in contrast with 
cite awohpovoduerv, tutv. Some com- 
mentators (e.g. Lagrange, 70; Plum- 
mer, 111) think that a rendering like 
“mad ’, and, in particular, that of the 
Vulgate, zm furorem uersus est, is too 
strong; but the verb can have this 
meaning (VG7, 224; Souter, Lexzcon, 
87) and may have been used hyper- 
bolically to describe a course of action 
like madness, as when we say, ‘he is 
mad’. Loisy’s comment, cited by 
Lagrange, 70 f., is excellent: J//s ne 
disent pas que Jésus ait perdu la raison 

. mats tls le crotent dans un état 
a@exaltation mystique quit lut fart 
perdre le sens réel de la vie et de sa 
propre condition (i. 698). The only 
query to be added is whether they said 
more than they believed. 


22. ON COLLUSION WITH 
SATAN 


Mk. iii. 22-6 Cf. Mt. xii. 22-6 


Lk. xi. 14-18 


In the oral period this Pronouncement-story (cf. Bultmann, 10-12; 
Albertz, 48-50; Redlich, 96) was preserved because it gave the reply of 
Jesus to the charge of exorcizing daemons by the power of Satan. Usually 
the story is called ‘ the Beelzebul Controversy ’, but, as suggested in the 
Commentary, this usage may be due to the tendency to connect the story 
with the similar but different tradition that Jesus was possessed by an evil 
spirit, a tradition attested by Mk. iil. 21-2a, 28-30, by Mt. xii. 27 f. = Lk. 
xi. 19 f., and by Jn. vii. 20, viii. 48 f., 52, x. 20 f. The story found a place 
also in Q (cf. Mt. xii. 22-6 =Lk. xi. 14 f., 17 f.), and from the two accounts 
it is possible with some confidence to infer the history of the tradition. 
The Q form is more original in representing that the controversy arose 
in connexion with the exorcizing of adumb daemon. Instead of this intro- 
duction Mark has the editorial passage iii. 22-3a, in which he attributes 
the charge to the scribes from Jerusalem. Like Matthew’s reference to 
the Pharisees, this may be an attempt to give greater definiteness to the 
tradition (cf. Lk. xi. 15, ‘ Some of them ’). Otherwise, Mark’s account 
preserves the story with great fidelity, greater in some respects than that 
of Q (cf. iii. 24 f. and Lk. xi. 17). From a very early time the story became 
a nucleus to which similar sayings were drawn, iii. 27 in Mk and Mt. xii. 
27-9 =Lk. xi. 19-21 in Q. Other attracted material in Q is probably to 
be seen in the saying: ‘ He that is not with me is against me’ (Mt. xii. 
30 =Lk. xi. 23), and the parable of the Untenanted House (Mt. xii. 43-5 = 
Lk. xi. 24-6). In these additions the process in the tradition whereby an 
original Apothegm was expanded by sayings-material is clearly evident. 
Cf. Bultmann, 12. 

The historical value of the narrative stands high. It is not the record 
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of an eyewitness, but the residue of a very early tradition. It reveals the 
fierce opposition to which the ministry of Jesus was exposed and His strong 
consciousness of being at death-grips with Satan and all his powers. 


\ ¢€ cal € > Wt 7 / ” 
Kal of ypappareis ot amd “lepocolvpwv KaraBavres €Aeyov 


~ ~ tA > 
étt BeeleBovd eye, Kal dru ev TH apxovTe TOv Saysoviwy €x- 


22. As the vocabulary shows, this 
editorial passage is the work of Mark. 
He has no account of the cure of the 
dumb demoniac which in Q (Lk. xi. 
14=Mt. xii. 22 f.) preceded the con- 
troversy, and was probably the occa- 
sion of it. Instead of of ypapparets 
Mt has of Mapicaior, and Lk twes e& 
avrav. KataBavtes amo is here used, 
asin duke liaGlyces 30) te Caviar 20, 
of coming down from the principal 
city. Cf. dvaBaivww, VGT, 29 f. The 
two charges, repeatedly uttered (éAeyov), 
are distinct, and may have been made 
by different groups (cf. Lagrange, 71). 
The first, ‘ He hath Beelzebul’, means 
that He is possessed by an evil spirit 
(cf. iii. 30); the second, that His 
exorcisms are wrought by the power 
of ‘ the ruler of the daemons ’, that is, 
Satan, év being either instrumental 
(cf. Heb. 2) or =‘ in the sphere of’. 
Mt and Lk combine the two charges, 
év (t@) BeedAleBovA (7H) dpyovte trav 
Satpoviwy, thus identifying Beelzebul 
with Satan. It seems more probable 
that the two are distinct; that in the 
first charge Beelzebul is the name of 
a particular evil spirit, not otherwise 
known to us, and that in the second 
the instrumentality of Satan, 6 dpywv 
T&v Sayoviwy, is alleged. For the 
descriptive name cf. 6 Tod kdopov dpywv 
(Jn. xiv. 30), 6 dpywy Tod Kocpov TovTou 
(Jn. xvi. 11), 6 dpywv ris eLovoias Tod 
dépos (Eph. ii. 2). Cf. G. Delling, 
KTAVW, i. 486-8. 

The view mentioned above is, of 
course, a conjecture; the generally 
accepted identification Beelzebul =the 
ruler of the devils=Satan may be 
supported not only by Mt. xii. 24= 
Lk. xi. 15, but also by the saying, ‘ If 
I by Beelzebul cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons cast them out?’ 


(Mt. xii. 27=Lk. xi. 19). This pas- 


sage, however, is not quite decisive, 
since the meaning Beelzebul=Satan 
is suggested only in the context in 
which it appears (i.e. as following 
Mt. xii. 26=Lk. xi. 18). It may be 
an isolated saying inserted in this 
context by the compiler of Q. The 
strongest objection to the identification 
is that nowhere in Jewish literature is 
Satan called Beelzebul, although other 
names, Mastema, Sammael, Asmo- 
daeus, Beliar are applied to him. If 
Beelzebul were the name of a sub- 
ordinate evil spirit, want of reference 
to him is not difficult to understand 
in view of the welter of names applied 
to evil spirits in the Magical Papyri of 
the early Christian centuries (cf. Deiss- 
mann, 254-64). 

BeeAleBovA*, Mt. x. 25, xii. 24, 27, 
Lk. xi. 15, 18 f.**. Both the spelling 
of the name and its derivation are 
uncertain. B has BeefeBovA, which is 
read also by 8 and B in all cases in 
Mt and Lk (cf. Hort, Votes, 159). On 
this reading Moulton, ii. 105, observes : 
“No explanation of this reading is 
suggested which would justify its 
originality: we must perhaps assume 
a kind of assimilation based on the 
abnormality of the combination YZ 
in Greek. If so, the corruption must 
go to swell the list of small errors 
which and B share, proving their 
common origin.’ The form Beelzebub 
is found in vg and sys pe, but in no 
Greek MS. Itis probably derived from 
aim bya in 2 Kgs. i. 2 (LXX év 76 (79) 
Bdad pviavy, but Symm. BeedLeBovp), 
lit. ‘ Lord of flies’, also described as 
‘the god of Ekron’. Among many 
attempts to account for the form 
BeedfeBovrA three may be mentioned: 
(1) the view that the second element 
is a derisive corruption of 2:3) formed 
from the Talmudic, a1, from $2, 
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/ 
Badr 7a Saupdvia.. Kat mpooxadcodpevos adrods év mapaPodats 


” ’ a 
edeyev adtois 


‘dung’, Beelzebul thus meaning 
“Lord of dung’; (2) the suggestion 
that feBovA is derived from 5, 
‘height’, ‘abode’, ‘ dwelling’, and 
that the name means ‘ Lord of the 
dwelling ’, with reference either to the 
air or to the possessed in whom he 
dwells; (3) the conjecture that the 
name is connected with the Aramaic 
xaardys, signifying ‘the enemy’ (cf. 
Lagrange, 71). Certainty is not attain- 
able, but strong support for the second 
is afforded by Mt. x. 25, ‘ If they have 
called the master of the house Beel- 
ZED) wate 

See further, Nestle, DCG, i. 181 f.; 
Cheyne, ZB, col. 514 f.; Foerster, 
KTAW, i. 605 f.; Lagrange, 71; 
Swete, 64; McNeile, 143 f. 

23. The opening phrase is editorial. 
For Mark’s use of zapaxaddopar v. iii. 
13. mapaBodAn, iv. 2, 10 f., 13 (42s), 30, 
BRM tenis 7purdlee else xlily 2805 a 
parable ’, ‘a maxim ’, ‘a wise saying’ ; 
Clore Ch AVGL 80s) ae Our 
sources throw no special light upon this 
word which in the NT is found only in 
the Synoptics=‘‘ parable’’, “ simili- 
tude ’’, and dzs in Heb. (ix. 9, xi. 19) 
=“ figure”, “type”’. The Fourth 
Gospel uses qapousia (x. 16, xvi. 25 
(b2s), 29"). Although zapaBod7 is used 
in Cl. Gk with the meanings ‘ com- 
parison’, ‘illustration’, ‘analogy’, 
its use in the Synoptic Gospels is to 
be traced through the LXX, to the 
Hebrew vip which denotes gnomic 
utterances, proverbs, taunts, riddles, 
and illustrative stories (cf. Judg. ix. 
8-15, 2 Sam. xii. 1-4). Cf. Oesterley, 
GP, 3-18; Smith, 11 f.; W. J. Moul- 
ton, DCG, ii. 312-17; McNeile, 185 f. ; 
Hatch, Zssays, 64 ff. For the various 
types in the Gospels see the note on 
iv. 1-9, and for the question of the use 
of allegory see iv. 13 and xii. 6. The 
phrase év zapafodais, used here and in 
iv. 11 and xii. 1, is adverbial, and may 
be rendered ‘in similitudes’; cf. 
Moffatt: ‘by way of parable’; it 


lids Svvarar Laravas Yaravav éxBddArew; Kat 


describes the picturesque and allusive 
maxims which follow and by which 
the charge of acting under the power 
of the ruler of the daemons is rebutted. 
It is noteworthy that Jesus does not 
use the name Beelzebul, but that of 
Satan (v. the note oni. 13). There can 
be no doubt that He accepted the con- 
temporary belief in the reality of Satan 
as lord of the kingdom of evil. This 
belief is implicit in the present saying, 
in which the acc. Larava€y means not 
only Satan himself, but also those over 
whom he exercises his sway. His 
attitude is also illustrated by His belief 
in the reality of demoniacal possession, 
the story of the Temptation (i. 12 f.), 
the saying on the Strong Man (iii. 27), 
and the Lukan sayings x. 18, ‘ I beheld 
Satan fall from heaven’, xiii. 16, 
“This woman .. . whom Satan had 
bound ’, and xxii. 31, ‘ Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan asked to have you, that 
he might sift you as wheat’. This 
belief cannot be explained as accom- 
modation to popular ideas; it is part 
of the conditions necessary to a real 
Incarnation. The modern Christian 
is not bound to take the same view. 
His attitude to the doctrine of Satan 
will be determined by his philosophy 
of evil and his interpretation of the 
facts of life and religious experience. 
Cf. Cadoux, 67. 

iii. 23 is peculiar to Mark’s account 
of the controversy, but the saying, 
‘How can Satan cast out Satan?’, is 
implied by Mt. xii. 26. Mark has 
no parallel to the statement in Q that 
Jesus knew the thoughts of His op- 
ponents; cf. Mt. xii. 25, «i8ads rds 
evOvupnoes adtav, Lk. xi. 17, adrdv 7a 
Scavojara. But cf. ii. 8 in the story 
of the Paralytic. 

24 f. The general principle that 
Satan cannot cast out Satan is illus- 
trated by two hypothetical parallels, 
the divided kingdom and the divided 
house, introduced by the construction 
édy c. subj. in a conditional clause, and, 
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od Svvarat orfvar GANA TéAos ExeL. 


in 26, by the actual circumstances pre- 
supposed, a divided Satan, expressed 
by ef c. indic. Paodeia here has the 
meaning ‘kingdom’ or ‘realm’. 
pepilw, iii. 24 f., 26, vi. 41". ed’ éavriy, 
‘in relation to itself’, or ‘ against 
itself’, in 24, 25, and 26, is found also 
in Lk. xi. 17 f., and in Mt. xii. 26, but 
is replaced in Mt. xii. 25 (dzs) by kal” 
éaurjs. There does not appear to be 
any difference of meaning between 
orabjvar and orfvar. Both Matthew 
and Luke have éepnuodra: instead of 
od dvvarau orabjvat (cf. Mt. xii. 25= 
Lk. xi. 17). This agreement is one 
of the smaller indications that an 
account of the controversy stood in Q 
as well as in Mk. In Luke’s version 
the fate of the house is part of the 
destruction which comes upon the 
kingdom: ‘ house falleth upon house’ 
(RVmg). Manson, $7, 86, thinks that 
this arrangement is more original, and 
that the second similitude in Mk and 
Mt (+7¢6As) is an expansion of the 
first. The parallelism, however, is 
Semitic, and it seems more probable 
that Luke has reduced the two to 
one. 

26. The argument reaches its climax 
by showing the actual implication of 


the charge. Hence the change of con- 
struction; cf. 24 f. Instead of avéorn 

. . euepioOn Luke has dcepepicby and 
Matthew tov Laravay éxBadAe, and 
following Q both have the apodosis in 
the form mas orabjcerar 7 Baotrela 
adtod;. Mark preserves the parallelism 
with 24 f., but, perhaps rightly, x* 
C* A f 1 vg increase the force of eye- 
pic6m by transferring it to the apo- 
dosis. His final word adda réAos exer 
strikes a note of doom. Im these 
respects Mark’s version seems more 
original than that of Q. 7rédos, xiii. 7, 
13", cf. Lk. xxii. 37, is here used of 
death, as in Cl. Gk, e.g. Plato, Ze. 
717 E, 801 E, Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 
Te (0; “Vile se TE, “Elerodotus ay aan, 
etc. With 26 the section ends, but 27 
may have been appended at an early 
period. At this point Q contained the 
two sayings: ‘If I by Beelzebul cast 
out devils .. .’, and ‘ If I by the finger 
(Mt, ‘ Spirit’) of God cast out devils 
wee (Mt actin 27st kee TOM.) and 
then a version of the saying on the 
Strong Man (Lk. xi. 21 f.), unless this 
comes from L. See further, the note 
on iii. 27, The redundancy manifest in 
iii. 26 is effective, and may be inten- 
tional, 


Mk. iii. 27-30 23. SAYINGS ON THE 
STRONG MAN AND ON 


BLASPHEMY 


Cf. Mt. xii. 29, 31 f. 
Lk. xi, 21-f., xii. 10 


Like ii. 21 f. and 27 f. these sayings have been taken from an early 
collection. The saying on the Strong Man appears to have been connected 
with iii. 22-6 at a very early date, since the same association is found both 
in Mk and Q. This arrangement is natural in view of the subject-matter, 
but is editorial, if ili. 22-6 is a unit in itself. The theme of iii. 27 is the 
same, but the argument is new. The implication is that the exorcisms 
prove that Satan has been bound by Jesus or by the power of God by 
which He worked. Originally eschatological, this expectation is given 
a present setting in the historical ministry, and thus stands in line with 
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much that He taught concerning the Kingdom of God. Such sayings, 
tuned to the enthusiasm of the eschatological hope, are of the utmost 
importance for an understanding of the mind and purpose of Jesus. 
Bultmann, 110, sees in them something characteristic, something new, 
which goes beyond popular wisdom and piety, and yet is just as little 
specifically scribal and rabbinical or apocalyptic. ‘ Here if anywhere 
must the characteristic element in the preaching of Jesus be found.’ ! 
Mk. ii. 28 f. is a separate saying from a different context, as the parallel 
in Q shows (cf. Lk. xii. 10). But Mark has rightly divined, or was guided 
by good tradition, in connecting it with the charge of possession by Beel- 
zebul. In the form of a solemn warning against the danger of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit it is part of the defence of Jesus against that charge. 
There is no justification for describing it as ‘a product of the apostolic 
age’ (Branscomb, 74), although the influence of later interests may be 


reflected in Lk. xii. 10 = Mt. xii. 32, that is, in Q. 


"AAN’ od SvvaTar ovdels Els THY Oikiav TOO icyupod eicedAOav 


\ , b) ~ , 2A 
TA OKEVI) AVTOV dvapmrdoat E€QvVv 


27. 6 laxupos, ‘the Strong Man’, 
here used as a name for Satan, reflects 
the influence of Isa. xlix. 24 f.: ‘ Even 
the captives of the mighty shall be 
taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered’ (LXX, yiyas), and 
perhaps also of Isa. liii. 12: ‘ And he 
shall divide the spoil with the strong’ 
(LXX, kal radv ioxupdv pepret oxbda). 
It may therefore be correct to say that 
behind this saying lies the conscious- 
ness that Jesus is the victorious Ser- 
vant of God. Cf. W. Grundmann, 
KThAW, iti. 403. Apart, however, 
from these OT echoes, the conviction 
that Jesus is 6 toxupdrepos (cf. i. 7) is 
suggested by the saying itself. His 
exorcisms prove that He has pene- 
rated into the house of the Strong 
Man, that He has bound him and 
plundered his goods. oxedos, xi. 16%, 
is regularly used in Cl. Gk to denote 
vessels or implements of any kind, and 
in the papyri (VG7, 577) to describe 
‘furniture’, ‘movables’, ‘ utensils’, 
‘ goods’, and even the ‘ tackle’ of a 
ship. In 2 Cor. iv. 7 and 1 Thess. iv. 4 
it is used of ‘ the body’ as the vessel 
of the soul. It is natural in the present 
saying to think of ra oKxedn avrod as 
“the possessed’ enslaved by Satan, 
and many commentators take this 


Hn mpatov tov toxupov Sdyon, 


view (e.g. Victor, cited by Lagrange, 
74; Swete, 67; Bartlet, 154; Turner, 
23; McNeile, 177; Manson, $7, 86). 
But while 6 éoxupds is a symbolic name 
it is doubtful if we need to allegorize 
Ta oxevn and oixia, which are used to 
complete the picture. The ta oxevn 
avrod are ‘his goods’; cf. Lk. xi. 21, 
7a vmdpxovta avrod. Siapralw*, Mt. 
rob, Pxoy, Mine) jeibencckere (ONL IUMOS 
Pap. For éav py c. subj. v. iv. 22, vii. 
3 f., x. 30, xii. 19%. Mark uses mpa@rov 
fairly freely; cf. iv. 28, vii. 27, ix. 11 f., 
xiii. 10, xvi. [9]*. 

OEM Val Set: wv IML 7oexl tO AMER Tin 
The idea of the binding of evil powers 
is an eschatological conception, found 
in Isa. xxiv. 22 f., and, as regards 
Satan, illustrated in Apoc. xx. 2 f. 
The same idea appears in the Zend 
religion. Cf. Charles, ii. 142. For the 
Apocalyptic Literature v. 1 Enoch x. 
11 f., liv. 4 f., Test. Levi xviii. 12. A 
parallel, and often associated, idea is 
that of the falling, or casting down, 
of Satan to earth; cf. Apoc. xil. 9 
(Charles, i. 324), Lk. x. 18, €Bewpovv 
Tov Laravav ws aotpamiy ex Tod ovpavod 
meoovra, Jn. xii. 31. The one who 
binds may be God (cf. Creed, 161; 
Rawlinson, 44; Branscomb, 71), but 
is more probably Jesus Himself (cf. 


1 Among such sayings Bultmann, 110, includes: Mk. iii. 24-6, 27, vii. 15, viii. 35, x. 15, 23b, 


25, 31; Lk. ix. 60a, 62, xiv. 11, xvi. 153 


Mt. v. 39b-41, 44-8, vil. 13 f., xxii. 14. 
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Manson, 5/7, 86) armed with divine 
power (cf. Lk. xi. 20). The redun- 
dancy in the words, Kal tore 77)v oixiav 
avrod Siapracet, is Semitic. 

Matthew’s version (xii. 29) closely 
resembles that of Mk and is based 
wholly upon it. Lk. xi. 21 f. differs 
considerably and is more picturesque. 
It appears in a Q context and is usually 
assigned to Q (cf. Moffatt, 197-202; 
Creed, Ixv; Manson, S/, 85 f.). It 
pictures the Strong Man in peace, 
until he is attacked and overcome by 
one stronger than he, who takes away 
his suit of armour (aavom\ia) and 
divides his spoils (ra oxdAa atrob). Cf. 
Isa. xlix. 24 f. Easton, 183, thinks it 
is nearer the original saying. The fact 
that both Mk and Q independently 
place this saying in close connexion 
with the story of the controversy about 
exorcism suggests that the association 
was traditional at a very early period. 
Cf. Manson, $7, 85. 

In Mk the saying appears to be con- 
formed to those which precede it (cf. 
od dvvarau and the double negative as 
in i. 44). It is loosely connected with 
26 by adda, which, however, is omitted 
by A D W et al. 565 al. plur. bce f g? 
il qr vg syspehl, Lagrange, 73, 
thinks the substitution of «ad or §é may 
be due to the presence of aAAd two 
words before, but the fact which he 
notes, that with the omission we have 
another example of the asyndeton 
characteristic of Mark’s style, tells 
rather the other way. These considera- 
tions tend to support the preference of 
Easton noted above. 

28. The introductory phrase, ’Apiv 
(jo8) Aéyw vuiv (cor), ‘ truly I say unto 
you ’, is found exclusively in the say- 
ings of Jesus, in which it adds emphasis 
and solemnity to that which follows ; 
Clomvillgl2 mix, LovAl eG yezO ucla. 
Sly 43, Sul. BO, x1V. 0) 1185 25,.30., Mt 
(30), Lk (6), Jn (auqv dujv, 25). In 
the OT (1 Kgs. i. 36, Jer. xi. 5, Psa. 
xli. 14, etc.) it refers to that which goes 
before (LXX, yévorro). Cf. McNeile, 
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58; D. Daube, /7S, xlv. 27-31; H. 
Schlier, KTAW, i. 339-42. Schlier 
goes so far as to say that in the phrase 
all Christology is contained zm nuce. 

rots viois Tav avOpmmwy is an over- 
literal rendering of the Aramaic 
original; cf. Mt. xii. 31, tots dvOpuzous. 
In Q the Son of Man is mentioned 
(Lk. xii. 1o=Mt. xii. 32). Probably 
the two versions are different transla- 
tions of the same Aramaic phrase. 
Some scholars prefer the Q form 
(Bultmann, 138, who cites A. Fridrich- 
sen and M. Goguel; cf. Easton, 199), 
but most, rightly, I think, prefer Mark’s 
version (cf. Wellhausen, J/7, 62 f.; 
Bultmann, 138; Jackson and Lake, 
1.4380; Manson, 77/, 217, S/saklo's 
Cadoux, 96; Dalman, 254). It has 
been conjectured, however, that in 
connecting tois viots t&v avOpaimwr 
with adeOjcerar Mark modifies the 
original saying, in which blasphemy 
or railing against men (cf. Rom. iii. 8, 
1 Cor. x. 30) stood in contrast with 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; 
cf. McNeile, 178; Smith, 133. An 
alternative possibility is that Jesus used 
the singular, a son of man’, with 
reference to Himself, but not in a 
Messianic sense; cf. Rawlinson, 44 f. 
Blasphemy against a son of man may 
be forgiven, but not if it is spoken 
against the Holy Spirit. Cf. Lagrange, 
76, who takes the meaning to be that 
it is excusable to a point to fail to 
recognize the dignity of the One who 
hides Himself under the humble ap- 
pearance of a man, but not to 
disparage works manifestly salutary 
which reveal the action of the Divine 
Spirit. On this interpretation, which is 
supported by iii. 30, Mark has gen- 
eralized the saying, while the compiler 
of Q has read it Messianically. 

Td Gpaprypara kal ai BAacdnuia is 
explained by Wellhausen, 26, as an 
insertion from Mt. xii. 31, but it seems 
more probable that Matthew’s smooth 
phrase méca duapria Kat Bracdypia is 
a correction of Mark’s rough Greek, 
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\ ¢ r / oe OA r / “ > n 
Kat at BAacdynpiar doa eav BAracdynpjowow: ds 8 av BAacdn- 


ee > \ Aa ae > ” ” 2 \ IA 
HYSN €ls TO TIVEVLA TO AYLOV, OUK ENEL adeow €ls TOV AlwVva, 


RANG ” , 2 ? Ne G if 
AMAA EVOXOS EOTLW ALWVLOV ALAPT) MATOS. 


in which 60a (=éoas, read by AC L 
et al. fam. 1 28 33 565 700 892 1071 
al. pler.) is to be construed ad sensum. 
dpdprnua, iii. 29*, Rom. iii. 25, 1 Cor. 
Win USs92) bets ing) (er) * scan actiofsin as 
Cl., LXX, Pap.; v. the note on i. 4. 
Bracdnuia, vii. 22, xiv. 64* ; Cl., LXX, 

a railing’, ‘ blasphemy’. The par- 
ticle éav is here used as the equivalent 
of dv, a usage, common in the first and 
second centuries A.D., which had 
almost died away before the great 
uncials were written. ‘It seems that 
in this small point the uncials faith- 
fully reproduce originals written under 
conditions long obsolete’, Moulton, 
Gee owen G7,620, 

The point of outstanding importance 
in the saying is the universality of 
forgiveness apart from the exception 
noted in the next verse. As always 
when adinut is used, forgiveness is the 
setting aside of obstacles to fellowship. 

29. 6s dv (or édv) c. subj. is found 
some 20 times in Mk; c. indic. in viii. 
35b. For constructions with dy cf. 
Moulton, i. 165-9; VGTZ7, 29. With 
Pracdnpew eis cf. Lk. xii. 10**; also Ac. 
vi. II, phyata Prdodnya eis Mavojv. 
Elsewhere the verb is used either abso- 
lutely (ii. 7, iii. 28) or c. acc. (xv. 29)*- 
For 76 mveduarto aywov, xii. 36, xill. 
11*,v. the note on i. 8. Cf. Mt. xii. 31, 
4 S€ Tod mvevparos BAacdypia, xii. 32, 
Kata Too mvevpatos Tod ayiov, Lk. xii. 
10, T@ b€ els TO dyvov mredua BrAaodn- 
pjoarte. 

In Greek literature PAacdnwéew is 
used to express the ideas of slandering 
men and of irreverence towards the 
gods (v. LS, 317 f.). The ideas of 
slandering and reviling are found also 
in the LXX and the NT (Mk. xv. 29, 
Ac. xviii. 6, Rom. xiv. 16, etc.), but, 
influenced by the doctrine of God, the 
verb (also BAacdnuia and BAdodypos) 
is used especially of defiant hostility 


6te eAcyov Iveta 
to God, His name or word, in speech 
which defies His power and majesty. 
Cf. H. W. Beyer, K7TAW, i. 621 f. 
Such language might be used against 
His Holy Spirit (cf. the Zadokite Docu- 
ment, vii. 12, ‘their holy spirit’) as 
in the present saying, and by a natural 
transition the meaning of blasphemy 
was extended to the claim to forgive 
sins (ii. 7) and to be exalted to the right 
hand of God (xiv. 64). In Christian 
usage blasphemy is seen in _perse- 
cution (Ac. xxvi. 11), the denial of 
Christ’s Messiahship (probably the 
reviling in xv. 29 is to be interpreted 
so), and even false teaching (2 Pet. 
ii. 2). In iii. 29, as indicated by Mark 
(iii. 30), the blasphemy is the act of 
attributing beneficent acts of healing 
wrought by the power of the Spirit 
(Lk. xi. 20) to the agency of Beelzebul 
(iii. 22a). Sucha charge is a deliberate 
denial of the power and greatness of 
the Spirit of God. 

He who so blasphemes, it is de- 
clared, ov éyer dpeow eis Tov aidva. 
aldy, iv. 19, X. 30, xi. 14*, is ‘an age’ 
(or ‘ epoch’), often ‘ the present age’ 
(6 vov adv or 6 aiwyv otros) as dis- 
tinguished from ‘the age to come’ 
(6 aiwy 6 épydpevos, x. 30%). But els 
Tov aid@va c. neg. (cf. xi. 14*) means 
‘never’, a jamais (Lagrange, 75), and 
is correctly interpreted in Mt. xii. 32, 
ovre ev ToUTW TH aidve ovre ev TO ped- 
Novrs. The words aAda evoxds eotw aiw- 
viov duapTjuaros, peculiar to Mk, are 
not merely tautologous, but bring out 
in a sonorous and impressive manner 
the enormity of the sin. €voxos, xiv. 
64*, =evexopevos, ‘liable to’, ‘ guilty 
of’ (Cl., LXX, Pap. (VGT, 217)) is used 
c. dat. of the tribunal (Mt. v. 21 f.), 
c. gen. of the punishment (xiv. 64), or 
of the thing injured (1 Cor. xi. 27, 
Jas. ii. 10), or of the offence. aidvos, 
x. 17, 30", the adj. corresponding to 
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> /, + 
akdbaprov exer. 


aidy, ‘ eternal ’, perpetuus (v. VGT, 16). 
It describes the act of sin as a per- 
manent barrier raised by the soul be- 
tween itself and God. Black, 102 n., 
suggests that dydprnua probably cor- 
responds to hzyyubha, condemnatio. 
Cf. J. T. Marshall, 2x. Iv. ili. 282 f. ; 
Allen, 77. In this case, the meaning 
is ‘is liable to an eternal judgment’. 
Cf. the reading xpicews, A C? ef al. 
fam. I 22 124 157 700 892mg 1071 al. 
pler. £ vg sype hl, 

Such is the meaning of the saying 
as it stands. Some commentators 
think that the language is that of strong 
hyperbole, as in Num. xv. 30 f., 1 Sam. 
iii. 14, and Isa. xxii. 14. According 
to this view Jesus ‘ meant, and would 
be understood to mean, no more than 
that blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, by whose power He worked, 
was a terrible sin — more terrible than 
blasphemy against man’ (McNeile, 
179; cf. Luce, 228; Cadoux, 202 n., 
213). It is tempting, but not easy, to 
be satisfied with this opinion, and it is 
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doubtful if the OT passages support it. 
For Rabbinic teaching v. Abrahams, 
i. 142 f.; Billerbeck, i. 637 f. Even 
less confidence can be placed on inter- 
pretations based on the omission of 
eis TOv aid@va by D W ®@ 1 28 565 700 
a be ff g' q r!, and perhaps sys. Cf. 
Bartlet, 156 f. The omission has no 
exegetical importance unless adda év- 
oxds éotw aiwviov duaptnuaros is also 
omitted. 

30. This elliptical passage is an 
explanatory Markan comment. Cf 
Ven 33 eleven lake RVI ait. mvt Oe 
kabapilwv mavra ta Bpwpata. It is the 
Evangelist’s way of saying, ‘ This is 
the reply of Jesus to the charge, “ He 
hath Beelzebul’”’’. €Aeyov is not im- 
personal (‘ People were saying’), but 
points back to ili. 22a. It suggests 
that the saying on blasphemy was a 
warning addressed to the scribes. If 
this interpretation is valid, the view 
that Beelzebul is the name of an evil 
spirit, rather than of Satan, is con- 
firmed. For mvedua axddaprov v. i. 23. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE SIN AGAINST THE 
HOEY SRIRTY 


The saying is one of the most challenging of the words of Jesus, and 
misapprehensions of its nature have caused untold degrees of suffering. 
The truth of the saying must not be weakened or explained away, but it 
must always be estimated in the light of the major truth of the Gospel, 
namely that where there is true repentance, or even the possibility of 
repentance, sin can be and is forgiven by God. The sin is not any sin 
against the Holy Spirit, not even a railing judgment uttered in anger or 
ignorance ; nor is it simply the deliberate rejection of better light, with 
full knowledge that it is light. It is a perversion of spirit which, in defiance 
of moral values, elects to call light darkness. To infer that the scribes 
had committed this sin, may not be justified; it is sounder to interpret it 
as indicating a moral peril of which they stood in danger. Whether we 
admit the possibility of such ‘a sin unto death’ (1 Jn. v. 16) will depend 
on whether we believe that there are final limits to which human self- 
assertion and self-worship can go, on our knowledge of life and history, 
and most of all on our recognition of the fact that the warning is that of 
Jesus. Of all religious teachers no one was less inclined than He to 
minimize possibilities of forgiveness and amendment and the boundless 
resources of divine grace. 
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Mk. ili. 31-5 24. ON THE TRUE KINDRED Cf. Mt. xii. 46-50 
OF JESUS Lk. viii. 19-21 


This Pronouncement-story preserves the word of Jesus that His true 
kindred are those who do the will of God. The story is self-contained and 
from it everything has fallen away except the few details which lead on to 
the saying. Dibelius, 63 f., who describes the narrative as a Paradigm, 
thinks that originally it ended with the words, ‘ Behold, my mother and 
my brethren ’, 35 being a later addition. Bultmann, 29, on the contrary, 
finds the original element in 35, 31-4 forming an ‘ideal scene’. These 
suggestions are speculative, but that of Dibelius becomes of much interest 
when the similar story in Lk. xi. 27 f. is considered. Bultmann’s analysis 
is unnecessarily radical. So far from the scene being ‘ ideal’, the refer- 
ence to the glance of Jesus upon those who sat around and the words 
spoken arise naturally out of the circumstances briefly described in 31-3, 
and the whole leaves a strong impression of originality. A unit in itself, 
the story seems to have been attracted to its place in the group 19b-35 
by 21 f. It is intended by Mark as a sequel to the earlier story and serves 
this purpose excellently, but long before he incorporated it into his Gospel 
(or the complex 19b-35) the narrative was current and gained its form in 
oral tradition. It is a rounded whole from which much has fallen away 
by a process of attrition determined by an interest in the question of the 
true kindred of Jesus. 

It is from this point of view that we can explain best the parallel story 
on the Blessing of the Mother of Jesus in Lk. xi. 27 f.: "Eyévero 8€ &v 7A 
Aéyew adrov tabra emdpaca tis Pwviy yuri ek Tob dyAov elev abt Makapia % 
KoiNla % Baotdoacd oe Kal paorol ods éOyjAacas. adros Sé elev Mevoiv paxdpror 
of adxovovres Tov Adyov Tod Beob Kal dudAdcoovres. The two narratives are not 
variants of the same story (Bultmann, 30), for in details, ideas, and 
vocabulary they differ. In Mk. iii. 31-5 a new spiritual estimate of kinship 
is expressed; in Lk. x1. 27 f. a higher degree of blessedness than paren- 
tage. The agreement between the idea of doing the will of God (Mk. 
iii. 35) and that of hearing and keeping His word (Lk. xi. 28) may be 
held to support Dibelius’ view that Mk. ii1. 35 is a later addition, but it is 
also possible, and on the whole more probable, that similar ideas were 
expressed independently by Jesus on different occasions. Both stories 
may have originated in the recollections of eyewitnesses before they 
attained their present attenuated form." 


A ” € / 9 ~ \ e > \ 2 lol Nee 9, 
Kat épyovras 4 pejrnp avdrod Kat ot adeAgot adrod Kai ew 
~ / 
oTiKovTes améatetAayv mpos adtov Kadobvres adrév. Kal éxabnro 


31. For the historic present in Mk ence to Joseph here and in vi. 3 is 
v.i. 12. The mother of Jesus appears generally understood to mean that 
here only in Mk (but z. vi. 3, 6 vids 77s he was dead. ot7jxw, xi. 25*, Jn (2), 
Mapias). of ddcApot adrod”, cf. vi. 3, Pl (7), Apoc. xii. 4**, ‘to stand’; a 
aSeAdés "laxdBov kat "Iwofros xaiIovda new present formed from the perfect 
Kal Lipwvos. The absence of a refer-  gornxa (LX X, 3 Kgdms. viii. 11). ew 

1 Wi iss, , classifies Mk, iii. 31-5 as Petrine. Die lebhafte rhetorische Frage 
Jesu Vg a Pe bag ee Pm das Wort vom Tun des Willens Gottes — das alles macht 
eigen hochst authentischen und lebendigen Eindruck, 170. Dibelius, 162, describes Lk. xi. 27 f. 


as a Chria, in which we receive the impression that the account of the situation may have been 
y . 
handed down to the Evangelist and that only the pregnant style is due to him. 


31 
32 


33 
34 
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mept adrov dxAos, Kal Aéyovow adT@ 
of ddeAgot cov &€w Cynrotow ce. 
Tis éorw 4 prnp pov Kal ot ddeddgor; 
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"1500 7) perp cov Kal 
\ > “} > a , 
Kat amoxpilels adrots A€yet 


Kal meptPrAesapevos 


¢€ ee \ 
tovds rept adrov KUKAw Kabnpévous Aéyer “Ide 1 pyTNp Mov Kat 


does not necessarily refer to the house 
mentioned in 19, since the narrative 
is a self-contained unit; it may mean 
outside the crowd gathered around 
Jesus. The message sent, dméorevhav 

. . Kadobvres adrov, is a request for an 
interview. Mark’s arrangement (cf. 
21) shows that he regards it as con- 
nected with the intention to lay hold 
of Jesus because He was beside Him- 
self. In contrast with Mt. xii. 46, 
ért avtod Aadodvros, no connecting link 
is made with the preceding narratives. 
Cf. Schmidt, 122. Matthew alters 
ééw orjKovtes to eloTHKevcay ééw, and 
Luke adds the explanatory statement : 
‘they could not come at him for the 
crowd ’ (viii. 19). 

32. The crowd mentioned is not 
further characterized ; it is not hostile 
and apparently (cf. 34) includes many 
disciples. The plur. Aéyovow is perhaps 
impersonal. ‘ The message is passed 
from one to another till it reaches 
Jesus’ (Swete, 69). The reading kai at 
adeAgai cov (A D e¢ al. 22 124 238 240 
241 700 al. pler.ab cf ff q syhl mg) is 
a copyist’s addition influenced by 34 
and vi. 3. The presence of the sisters 
is most unlikely. Cf. Swete, 69; La- 
grange, 77. 

33. The construction  dzoxpifets 
etrev (or A€yer) is very common in the 
Synoptic Gospels; Mk (15), Mt (45), 
ILLS (RN KRIS Iie (@)s Ge 
Howard, ii. 453. John prefers amexpiOn 
kat elmev. Its use in the Synoptics 
reflects the influence of the LXX. Cf. 
Lagrange, xcili, and for its use in 
Aramaic v. Intr. 63. The passive 
forms dmoxpiWeis and drexpi0n are 
normal in the LXX and the NT, but 
occasionally in the Gospels the classical 
aor. mid. dmexpivaro is found (Mk. 
XlvonOlse Mita xxvii. 12) Tek inser) 
xxiii. 9, Jn. v.17, 19). See further, the 
note on xiv. 61. VGZ, 65, notes the 


silence of the papyri in the use of 
dmexpiOn after ii/ B.c. ‘ We are inclined 
to suggest that the word belongs only 
to early Hellenistic, whence it was 
taken by the LXX translators to render 
a common Hebrew phrase, passing 
thence into the narrative parts of NT 
as a definite ‘“ Septuagintalism ”’.’ 
But cf. Black, 77'S, xlix. 159. 

The question ‘ Who are my mother 
and my brethren ? ’ is the pivot of the 
narrative, and because of it the story 
was remembered. It is difficult not 
to find a tone of disappointment in the 
question, the recognition of a want of 
sympathy on the part of the family at 
Nazareth. The fact that it is con- 
sistent with tender care for kinsmen 
(Swete, 70; Lagrange, 77) need not 
be doubted. The more important 
issue is whether the question and the 
attitude of the family are consistent 
with the Virgin Birth tradition. No 
one will wish to settle this issue on the 
basis of this narrative alone, but it can 
scarcely be denied that in it the his- 
torical and doctrinal objections to 
that tradition find support. The claim 
that Mary’s presence reveals a mother’s 
anxiety (Turner, 24), while true, is 
perilously near special pleading. The 
difficulty that Mark has no knowledge 
of the Virgin Birth tradition is no- 
where relieved in his Gospel. See 
further, vi. 3. 

34. For Mark’s use of qepiBrézopas 
with reference to the searching look 
of Jesus v. iii. 5. KvKAw, vi. 6, 36*, 
Lk. ix. 12, Rom. xv. 19, Apoc. iv. 6, 
v. II, vii. 11**, is an adverbial use of 
the dat. of the noun with the meaning 
‘round about’, ‘ around’; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. rods rept adrov KvKAw Kabnuevous 
describes the disciples (cf. iv. 10, of epi 
adrdv), not necessarily the Twelve only, 
and perhaps as distinct from the rest 
of the crowd. Cf. Mt. xii. 49, Kal éx- 


Itt. 35] 


pinddehdol povs Seo 
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av moujon ‘td OéAnua’ rod Oeod, odros 


adeAfpds pov Kal ddeAdx) Kal pxjrnp eoriv 
35 yap | ta OeAjwara 


telvas THY xeipa adTod éml Tods pwabnras 
adrod. Despite 32, there is no dis- 
tinction between ide and idov (WIZ, 
319) in Mark’s usage. Cf. ii. 24. 

35. The asyndeton at the beginning 
of the saying is characteristic of Mark’s 
style; wv. Intr. 49 f., 58. Matthew 
inserts ydp, and almost all MSS. do 
the same in Mk except B bebo. For 
70 OéAnua Tod Oeod Mt. xii. 50 has 70 0. 
Tod marpds pov Tob ev ovpavois, and Lk. 
Vili. 21 Tov Adyov Tod Beod. The od7os 
in Mk is resumptive (Mt, atrds). See 
the similar saying in Mt. vii. 21. By 
some MSS. pov is repeated after each 
substantive, after aS<A67 by C II ® 22 
33 124 157 1071 al. plur. a g? 1 vg 
sys pe hl sa bo geo aeth, after pijrnp by 
H* ro71 1278 al. plur. a1 sys pe sa bo 
geo aeth. This Semitic redundancy 
may be original, especially as the 
tendency would be to omit the pronoun. 
The emphasis in the saying upon 
‘doing the will of God’ sets family 
relationships on a new plane in which 
the ties of a common obedience to God 
are superior to those of blood. It is 


one of the more extreme examples of 
Bultmann’s exegesis, 154, 176, that 
he describes this saying as ‘ a product 
of the (Palestinian) community’. More 
discerning is the opinion of Brans- 
comb, 75, who says that it gives us 
“a glimpse of the personal aspects of 
Jesus’ conception of the reign of God’. 
“It was to be constituted by a number 
of people whose spirit of mutual ser- 
vice and fellowship would make it a 
social body with the ethical quality 
and value of a family group.’ ‘ The 
early Church’, he adds, ‘ grew natur- 
ally out of this conception.’ No 
understanding of this saying is com- 
plete which does not mark its strong 
emphasis on ‘ doing the will of God’. 
Rawlinson, 46, points to Heb. ii. 11, 
and Swete, 70, reminds us of the com- 
ment of SH on Rom. ii. 18. Cf. 
Lagrange, 78, Maire la volonté de 
Dieu, cest, d’aprés les mystiques, la 
racine et le sommet de la perfection. 
St Jésus chotsit ce signe, c'est qual a 
toujours donné comme sa mission de 
faire la volonté de son Pére. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE BRETHREN OF JESUS 


The literature on this question is very extensive, including the writings 
of Jerome, Adversus Helvidium, and Epiphanius, Adversus Antidico- 
marianitas (Adversus Haereses, iii. 2), and, in modern times, the dis- 
cussions of A. H. Blom, Schaf, Mill, Th. Zahn, W. Bauer, A. Meyer, and 
H. von Soden (wv. Klostermann, 63). Among English and French writers 
may be mentioned in particular J. B. Lightfoot, Gad. 252-91; J. B. Mayor, 
St. Jas, v-xxxvi; C. Harris, DCG, i. 232-7 ; Dom Chapman, /T7%S, vii. 
424 ff.; Lagrange, 79-93. See also J. H. Ropes, /CC, Sz. James, 53-74, 
and the article of P. W. Schmiedel on ‘ Clopas’, £8, cols. 849-53. 

The three main hypotheses are the He/vidian (maintained by Helvidius, 
¢. A.D. 380), which claims that the dSeAgoé were brothers by blood; the 
Epiphanian (Epiphanius, ¢. A.D. 382), which maintains that they were 
the sons of Joseph by a former wife; and the Azeronymian (Jerome, 
c. A.D. 383), that they were cousins of Jesus, the sons of Mary the wife of 
Clopas and sister of the Virgin. 

Jerome’s view was new, having no support in earlier Fathers, and was 
advanced against the opinions of Helvidius. He maintained that James 


35 
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was the son of Alphaeus and that his mother was Mary ‘ the mother of 
James the Less and Joses’ (xv. 40; cf. xv. 47, xvi. I, Jn. xix. 25). He 
held that in Jn. xix. 25 ' three women are mentioned and that Mary of 
Clopas was the Virgin’s sister. He also argued that in Scripture ddeAg¢ds 
is used, not only of a blood relationship, but also of kinship, common 
nationality, and friendship. In later discussions the identity of Alphaeus 
and Clopas was claimed, and also that of Judas of James (Lk. vi. 16) and 
Simon the Cananaean (Mk. iii. 18) with Judas and Simon respectively 
who are mentioned in Mk. vi. 3. 

The objections to Jerome’s hypothesis are conclusive. (1) While 
dSeAdés can be used in a wider sense,” it does not denote ‘ cousin’ in 
classical writers, and is not likely to have been used in the NT in this sense 
when dreds (Col. iv. 10) lay ready to hand. Cf. Lightfoot, of. czt. 261 ; 
Harris, of. czt. 234 n. (2) The d&eAdoi of ili. 31-5 were not members of 
the Twelve. They were opposed to Jesus and did not believe in Him; 
cf. Mk. iii. 21 and Jn. vii. 5. (3) They are never associated with Mary of 
Clopas, but always with Mary the mother of Jesus and with Joseph. (4) In 
Jn. xix. 25 four women are mentioned and there is no reason to think 
that Mary of Clopas was the sister of the Virgin. Further, the identity 
of Alphaeus and Clopas is at best uncertain, and also that of James of 
Alphaeus and James the Less. Jerome’s argument is strongly coloured 
by his belief in the perpetual virginity of Mary. For these reasons the 
Hieronymian solution is almost universally rejected, except by Roman 
Catholic scholars. 

The Epiphanian can claim the support of antiquity, being held, as 
Lightfoot shows, by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Hilary, 
‘ Ambrosiaster ’, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Ambrose, and Cyril of 
Alexandria. It is also implied in the Gospel of Peter (v. M. R. James, 13) 
and the Protevangelium of James (vill. 3, ix. 2). Among modern scholars 
it is supported by Lightfoot, Harris, and Bernard. The hypothesis avoids 
the difficulties of the Hieronymian view, but the main arguments in its 
favour are doctrinal, especially the claim that Mary’s virginity was per- 
petual. Against it may be urged the implications of Lk. ii. 7, ‘ She 
brought forth her firstborn son’, and Mt. i. 25, ‘ And he knew her not, 
until she brought forth a son’. In reply to these objections it is argued 
that mpwrdroxos is a technical term, with the meaning ‘ that which openeth 
the womb’ (Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 15, xxxiv. 19 ff., Lk. ii. 22 f.), and does not 
necessarily imply the birth of other children. Mt. i. 25, it is said, neither 
asserts nor implies any subsequent intercourse; cf. Lightfoot, 271; 
Harris, 235. 

The Helvidian view can also claim the support of antiquity, but not 
to the same degree. It was held by Tertullian, Helvidius, Bonosus, and 
Jovinianus, and others. Many modern scholars, including Mayor, Gould, 
Plummer, Goguel, Bartlet, Wood, Branscomb, and Creed, take this view. 
Lightfoot, 272, maintains as a fatal objection the argument that, according 
to Jn. xix. 26 f., Jesus commended His mother to the care of St. John, 
and not to His ‘ brothers’. Apart from critical objections, the objection 
underestimates the fact that the brothers opposed the claims of Jesus, 
and it inadequately describes John as a‘ stranger’. Nor are the doctrinal 


1 * His mother, and the sister of his mother, Mary of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene.’ 
® Cf. Gen. xiv. 14, 16, xxix.15, Lev. x. 4,1 Chron. xxiii, 21 f. ; also the use of the term ‘ brethren’ 
for Christians in Acts. Cf. Cadbury, The Beginnings of Christianity, v. 378 f. 
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arguments on one side alone. The fact that Jesus had blood brothers and 
sisters, it may be held, underlines the reality and completeness of the 
Incarnation. It may also be fairly argued, as Lightfoot, 271, concedes, 
that the expressions used in Lk. ii. 7 and Mt. i. 25 would have been avoided 
by writers who believed in the perpetual virginity of Mary. There can 
be little doubt that the Helvidian view stands as the simplest and most 
natural explanation of the references to the brothers of Jesus in the Gospels. 


(8) Mk. iv. 1-34 PARABOLIC TEACHING 


The character and the limits of this complex are clearly discernible. 
After a brief narrative introduction in 1 f., it contains the following 
sections : 


(25) iv. 1-9. The Parable of the Sower. 

(26) iv. 10-12. The Purpose of Parables. 

(27) iv. 13-20. An Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. 
(28) iv. 21-5. A Group of Sayings. 

(29) iv. 26-9. The Parable of the Seed Growing Secretly. 
(30) iv. 30-2. The Parable of the Mustard Seed. 

(31) iv. 33 f. Summary statement on the Use of Parables. 


The subject-matter is teaching material, but there is a narrative 
element in 1 f., 10, and 33 f. The character of the material varies, and 
among the questions which arise are the following: (1) Had Mark access 
to a collection of Parables ?, (2) How is the narrative element to be ex- 
plained ?, (3) Did the Evangelist make use of an existing complex, and, 
if so, with what modifications has he adapted it in the process of writing 
his Gospel? The existence of a pre-Markan collection of sayings is 
manifest in 21-5, and the use made of it must be considered. For the 
arrangement and topical character of the section v. Intr. 93 f. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE LITERARY FORM OF 
THE PARABLE 


For the terminology see the note on iii. 23. The basic idea is probably 
that of comparison. A metaphor or a story connected with the affairs of 
daily life is used as an illustration of moral and spiritual truths, on the 
assumption that what applies in the one sphere is relevant also in the 
other. Under the term are included: Similitudes, e.g. the sayings on 
Patches and Wineskins (ii. 21 f.); Parables proper, the Sower, the Seed 
Growing Secretly, the Mustard Seed, etc.; and Illustrative Stories, the 
Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Pharisee 
and the Publican, the Friend at Midnight, and the Unjust Judge. The 
types are far from being fixed, as the classifications of commentators show. 

In the main the parable is distinguished from the allegory by the fact 
that normally the details are not meant to be significant. Since the classical 
discussion of A. Jiilicher in Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (1899) it has come 
to be generally accepted that the parable has one main point, and one 
only. As a controlling principle and a protest against idle attempts to 
find a hidden meaning in details, this position is sound; but it ought not 
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to be pressed to the point of ruling out the possibility of references to the 
immediate situation of Jesus, as for example, in the parables of the Sower 
and the Wicked Husbandmen. Sometimes parables are introduced by 
explanatory phrases, such as ‘ So is the kingdom of God’ (iv. 26), ‘ How 
shall we liken the kingdom of God ?’ (iv. 30), or ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is like...’ (Mt. xiii. 31); but often the original meaning is lost, and some- 
times it is obscured by later additions (e.g. Mt. xi. 49 f.). Interpreta- 
tions, therefore, are sometimes conjectural. With much force A. T. 
Cadoux and C. H. Dodd have argued that explanations which take 
account of the historical situation created by the Ministry of Jesus are 
the most convincing. 

The purpose of parabolic teaching is clear; its aim is to elucidate 
truth, not to obscure it, still less to conceal an issue or to serve as a punish- 
ment. Nevertheless, it cannot be assumed that the original application 
was transparent.. The parables were meant to stimulate thought, to pro- 
voke reflection, and to lead men to a decision. Explanations of parables 
may sometimes have been sought by the first hearers, and given by Jesus, 
asin Rabbinic teaching. For Jewish and Rabbinic parables see P. Fiebig, 
Altjiidische Gleichnisreden und die Gleichnisse Jesu (1904), Die Gletch- 
nisreden Jesu (1912), Der Erzadhlungsstil der Evangelien (1925), and 
Billerbeck, i. 653-5, ii. 7-9; and for general discussions of the Gospel 
parables see Jiilicher, of. czt.; H. Weinel, Die Gletchnisreden Jesu (1929) ; 
Bultmann, 179-222; A. B. Bruce, The Parabolic Teaching of Christ 
(1882); W. J. Moulton, DCG, i. 312-17; J. Jeremias, Die Gleichnisse 
Jesu(iO52)i3) A Ts Cadoux- Cyr Doddsa Biel. Dombi Wei Ob 
Oesterley; T.W. Manson. See the Bibliography. 


Mk. iv. 1-9 25. THE PARABLE OF THE Cf. Mt. xiii. 1-9 
SOWER Lk. viii. 4-8 


A comparison of the Synoptic accounts reveals the greater originality 
of the Markan version. In it the parable has been recorded with great 
fidelity. Only in the explanatory phrase in 5, ‘ where it had not much 
earth ’, does the possibility of an interpretative addition arise. Further, 
the presence in so small a compass of several Semitisms (kal éyévero... 
émecev, ev TH oneipew, Kapmov ... edwKev, &Y... &... &, and possibly 
avéBnoav) suggests that the Greek stands near an Aramaic original. 
Black, 45, points to the greater frequency of the hypotactic participle in 
the parables, which, in this respect, on the whole are written in idiomatic 
Greek. In contrast, the Markan version of the Sower has not one instance 
of a hypotactic aorist participle. ‘ Here in Mark we may speak with 
confidence of a literal translation Greek version of a parable of Jesus.’ 

The interpretation of the parable takes various forms. (1) Many 
commentators interpret it broadly, e.g. as giving encouragement to the 
disciples (Oesterley, 41; Luce, 167), or as teaching the responsibility of 
hearers (Wood, 686; Turner, 24; Luce, 167; Rawlinson, 50), or again 
as showing whether the coming of the Kingdom depends on the repentance 
of Israel as a whole (Smith, 137). All these ideas are suggested by the 
parable, but it is doubtful if they state the main point at issue. (2) Many 
scholars see in the parable a reflection of the experience of Jesus Himself 
as a teacher and prophet (Wellhausen, 32; Menzies, 107 f.; Rawlinson, 
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50; Bartlet, 160; McNeile, 187; Burkitt, 83 f.). This interpretation 
is sound, but the fact that commentators combine it with other explana- 
tions suggests that it is not the whole truth. (3) Probably the parable 
relates to the preaching of the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom, it is 
true, is not expressly mentioned, but it is almost certainly in mind, since 
this was the absorbing theme of the early Galilean Ministry and because 
other parables of growth illustrate some aspect of the Kingdom. (4) The 
eschatological interpretation of Schweitzer, 354 f., has this merit. It 
stresses the right point, the abundant harvest (iv. 8). There is nothing, 
however, in the parable which points to the speedy in-breaking of the 
Kingdom. It is better, therefore (with Dodd, 182 f.; A. T. Cadoux, 
154-7; Smith, 126; C. J. Cadoux, 48), to find its significance in the 
immediate situation of Jesus. By it He illustrates His belief that, despite 
unresponsive hearers, the field is white unto harvest (cf. Jn. iv. 35). ‘ The 
crop is ripe: it is time to reap’ (Dodd). Falling into good ground, the 
seed is bearing fruit amazingly, thirtyfold, sixtyfold, a hundredfold. This 
is the main point, but it is not necessary to regard the birds, the thorns, 
and the rocky ground as simply ‘ the dramatic machinery of the story’. 
These references reflect the experience of Jesus and His sense of the 
importance of attentive hearing. 
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\ , ” , \ \ , A , 
Kai madw jpEaro diddoKew mapa tiv OdAacoav. Kal ovva- 
an 4 a 
yerat pos adtov dxAos mAcioTos, WoTe adrov eis TAcIov euBavrTa 


Kabjoba év TH Oaddoon, Kal mas 6 dyXdos Tpds THY OddAaccav 


eml THS YHS hoav. 
1. Mark’s vocabulary is clearly ap- 
parent in this verse. For wadw v. ii. 1; 
jpéaro c. infin. i. 45; diddoxw i. 21; 
@ddacoa i. 16; ovvdyw ii. 2; dxAos 
ii. 43 Wore c. infin. i. 27; KdOnpar il. 6. 
The passage takes up the thread of 
narrative in iii. 7-12, after the interlude 
provided by the Appointment of the 
Twelve (iii. 13-19a) and the group of 
narratives and sayings which illustrate 
the hostility aroused by the ministry 
of Jesus (iii. 19b-35). mdéAw points 
back to ii. 13 or iii. 7. It is the only 
connecting-link and there is no state- 
ment of time (cf. Mt. xii. 1, & 7H 
jpepa exeivn). The passage is editorial, 
but the picture of the very great crowd, 
so large that Jesus is compelled to 
teach from a boat, may well be based 
on good tradition. Little imagination 
is required to visualize the scene. 
éuPaivw, v. 18, vi. 45, viii. 10, 13”. 
On Syriac evidence J. Rendel Harris, 
ET, xxvi. 248 ff., claims that euBdvra 
xabjo8a is an Aramaism for ‘to go 


aboard’ (VGTZ, 205). It is doubtful 


Kal edidackev atrovs év tapaBodais moAAd, 


if eis wAofov is meant to refer back to 
mAotdpiov in iii. 9, for the expression 
is quite general. MSS. which insert 
7o (A B? D W A et ai. fam. 13 22 28 
700 1071 al, pler. sys pe hl aeth) reflect 
a desire to establish the connexion. 
There is no suggestion of a flight. The 
purpose of Jesus is to address more 
easily the great crowd ranged in a 
rising circle on the beach (Mt, aiya- 
Adv). Cf. Swete, 71. Mt. xiii. 2 replaces 
joav by torjxet. Luke’s modifications 
(viii. 4) are greater. He transposes 
Mark’s order, making the parable the 
beginning of a new section. Using 
the gen. abs. construction, he ab- 
breviates Mk. iv. 1 f., mentioning that 
people ‘ of every city’ came to Jesus 
who spoke to them ‘by a parable’, 
Luvidvros 8€ dxAov moAdod Kal tev Kara 
moAw emimopevopevwy mpos avrov elirev 
dua. mapaBoAjs. 

2. In this reference to teaching 
moAAa is not adverbial (wv. i. 45), but 
is acc. meaning ‘ many things’ (Mof- 
fatt, ‘lessons’). D and sa have the 


ely. 
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[iv. 2 


3 Kal edeyev adrois ev rH SiSayq adrob ~Axovere. idod &&7ABev 


€ , a Veo iy: 2 a , A A \ 
4 O OTTELNPWV O7TFELPAL. KAL EVYEVETO EV TW OTTELPELV O [LEV ETTEDEV TTAPA 


\ La A LA 
5 THY OddV, Kal HADev TA TETELWWG Kal KaTépayev adTO. Kal adAo 


al \ i » ~ / \ 
énecev emt TO meTp@des [Kal] Omov odK elyev yhv TodAjy, Kat 


6 edOds eEavérerev Sid. TO py Exewv Babos ys: Kal dre avéretrev 6 


secondary reading qoAAais. ev mapa- 
BoAais may be ‘ by way of parable’, 
or even ‘ using similitudes ’ (z. iii. 23), 
but the simplest rendering ‘in parables’ 
is best. év 7H Sdaxf adrod is ‘in the 
course of his teaching’; cf. xii. 38. 
Probably the phrase is the equivalent 
of é€v TH SidacKxew adrdv (Swete, 71). 
Lagrange, 94, thinks this would be an 
intolerable pleonasm and translates, 
selon sa mantére a’ enseigner. 

3. The imperative ’Axovere, ‘ Heark- 


en’, is peculiar to Mark’s account. 


Cf. vii. 14, "Axovoaré pow mavtes Kal 
ovvere, and ynw in Deut. vi. 4 quoted in 
xii. 29. The word indicates a certain 
intensity of tone which is heightened 
in the closing words in 9, “Os éxee dra 
dkovew akoverw. These expressions 
suggest that the parables were in- 
tended to provoke thought, and were 
not the transparent illustrations they 
are sometimes supposed to have been. 
The substantival phrase 6 oze(pwy in- 
dicates the typical sower. ozetpau is 
the infin. of purpose, which is used 
much more freely in the Koine than 
in Attic Greek. Cf. Moulton, i. 205. 
Both Matthew and Luke independently 
use the more classical rod c. infin. In 
contrast with the pres. in 4, Mark’s 
use of the aor. here seems deliberate ; 
the action is seen as a whole. 

4. For kal éyévero followed by the 
indic. without kai v. i. 9. 6 pév is ‘a 
part’. Matthew (xiii. 4) has @ pe, 
“some (seeds)’. pév, so common in 
Cl. Gk, is surprisingly rare in Mk; 
rd, TGA, DDL IE SANG NE koh o-ayak, |e 
pév .. . GAAa appears in ix. 12, and 
pev ... d€ in the remaining examples. 
Here the correlative is wai. The 
picture of the seed falling by the way- 
side and of the birds coming and de- 
vouring it is vividly sketched. It is 
probable that apa rv 636v misrenders 


the Aramaic ‘al ’urha, which is am- 
biguous and should have been ren- 
dered ‘on the road’. Cf. Torrey, 
TG, 9; Black, 120. zerewds, iv. 32*, 
‘flying ’, <séropat, is used as a neut. 
substantive, ‘bird’, in late writers, 
LXX, and Pap. In xatecdiw, xii. 40%, 
the prep. has perfective force, ‘ eat 
Up: devour =) Cl. aexePapamer. 
Moulton, i. 111. For instances of 
alliteration, assonance, and word-play 
when the Gk version of the parable is 
translated back into simple Palestinian 
Aramaic see Black, 119-22. 

5. aAdXo, ‘ another portion’. péy (iv. 
4) is no longer used in the rest of the 
parable. In Galilee the soil is some- 
times thin, with rock below which in 
places breaks through the surface. 
Cf. Swete, 72 f.; Lagrange, 95. It 
is in this sense that él 76 merp@des is 
to be understood. erpwdys, iv. 16%, 
Mt. xili5, 20", “xockyis <<7eroas 
eldos; Cl. Otherwise, and for the 
most part, the soil is rich and fertile. 
Cf. G. A. Smith, 420; Josephus, B/, 
ship wis Oe 

The explanatory clause kai dzrov odK 
elxev yiv mod is omitted by b ce sys; 
érov is replaced by 674 in D W ffiqr'; 
and xat (B) is omitted by almost all 
uncials, all minuscules, and f 1 vg 
sype hl sa bo geo. The words, it would 
seem, are either a Markan addition 
(cf. Lagrange, 95) or a later gloss 
which anticipates 81d 76 pur) eyew Babos 
yijs. «b0us here is ‘ straightway’; the 
seeds sprouted because the soil was so 
thin. ééavaré\Aw*, Mt. xiii. 5**, ‘ to 
spring up’; Cl., LXX. Usually 
trans., the verb here is intrans. LS 
cite Empedocles Ixii. 4 and Moschus 
Bucolicus ii. 58. 6a 7 c. infin. iv. 6, 
v. 4*. For the articular infin. in Cl. 
and Hellenistic Gk v. Goodwin, 315 ; 
Moulton, i. 213-16. Bd&bos*. Matthew 
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” > / \ 

NAwos Séxavparicbn! Kal Sid 7d pn exew pilav e€npdvOn. Kat 
” ” > \ 

dAXo émecev eis Tas axdvOas, Kal avéBnoav at dxavOat Kal ovv- 


7, > / \ \ i 
émvigav att, kat kapmov obk ewxev. Kab Gra erecey els Ty 


~ \ MY 
Yiv THY KaAjv, Kal édi8ov Kaprov dvaBaivovra Kal av&avoueva, 


6 exavparicbnoay 


follows Mk closely, but has the plur. 
Ta merpwddn. Less descriptively Luke 
has ext rv wérpav. 

6. The result is that the shoot 
withers away. For énpatvw v. iii. 1. 
dvaré\Aw, xvi. 2, intrans. ‘to rise’, 
Mt. iv. 16, xiii. 6, Lk. xii. 54, Heb. 
Vii. 4, Jas. i. 11, 2 Pet. i. 19**; trans., 
Mt. ves" "> (Cl, LX Xs Inser, (VGT, 
38). Cf. xvi. 2, dvareiAavros rod Alou, 
Jas. i. 11, dvéreiev yap 6 vos ody TD 
Kavowve Kal eérjpavev tov xdprov. Kav- 
Harilw™, Mt. xiii. 6, Apoc. xvi. 8 f.**, 
“to burn’, ‘ scorch up’; late Gk, not 
in LXX nor listed in VGT. Cf. Swete, 
73, ““It felt the burning heat” 
(kadpua)’, Moffatt and RSV, ‘was 
scorched’. B Dae sa attest the plur. 
The withering is due to the inability 


of the plant to form its roots. Desa 
bo (1 MS.) read eénpavOycav. Again 
Matthew follows his source closely, 


but uses the gen. abs. #Alov 8€ dvarei- 
Aavros. Luke abbreviates, losing the 
reference to scorching and explaining 
that the plant had no moisture (/«udSa), 
possibly under the influence of Jer. 
xvii. 8, eml ixpydda Bare? pillar adbrod 
(cf. Swete, 73). 

7. For dAdo v. iv. 5. dKava, iv. 18*, 
“athorn’. In Cl. Gk the word is used 
ot any thorny or prickly plant, includ- 
ing thistles and broom. Cf. M‘Lean, 
EB, col. 5059 f. ‘The LXX have 
always translated the Hebrew os by 
adxavOar, which must always be taken 
to refer to a troublesome field herb, 
especially thistles’, Dalman, SSW, 
248. Apparently, the farmer, instead 
of removing the thorns, has merely cut 
them down or burnt them, with the 
result that they grow stronger than 
ever, overtopping the wheat before the 
ears can form. Cf. Lagrange, 96. 
The portion of seed (dAAo) fell into, or 
among, the thorns, Matthew alters 


eis to emi, and Luke to & péow, but 
Mark’s preposition is the more graphic. 
Some MSS. read ém/ in Mk (CD WO 
28 33 565 700 b sa bo), but eds is the 
original reading (N9 A B L ef al. 
minusc. p/er. it (exc. b) vg bo (3 MSS.) 
geo! et 4), 

dvaBatvw (v. i. 10) is used in the LXX 
(=n>y) of the springing up of vegeta- 
tion (Gen. xli. 5, Deut. xxix. 23, Isa. 
v. 6, xxxii. 13), but it is also used in 
this sense in Cl. Gk (Xenophon, Oec. 
xix. 18; Theophrastus, AWzst. Plan- 
tarum, Vili. 3. 2). It, therefore, need 
not be, but probably is, a ‘ secondary 
Semitism’ in this context. ouvmviyw, 
iv. 19", Mt. xiii. 22, Lk. viii. 14, 42**, 
“to press closely’, ‘choke’; Cl. 
(Theophr. De Causis Plant. vi. 11. 6, 
of trees closely pressed together, cvp- 
muyoueva), not in the LXX. The 
strong word is very descriptive. Both 
Matthew and Luke have the more 
common verb dmomviyw (Mt, v./. 
érviéav), but ovvmviyw in the inter- 
pretation of the parable (Mt. xiii. 22, 
Lk. viii. 14; cf. Mk. iv. 19). Sddvae 
kaprrov is a ‘ secondary Semitism ’ used 
in the LXX to render “B jn, ‘to 
yield fruit’, (cf. Lev. xxvi. 20, Psa. 
i. 3). Cf. the more common zovety 
kaprév in Lk. iii..8 (v. Creed, 51), viii. 
8, which is also Semitic (cf. Gen. i. 
11 f.), also cupBovAoy édiSovv in Mk. 
iii. 6. 

8. In this verse, in contrast with 
aAXo in 5 and 7, aAda is used of the in- 
dividual seeds. The land is tiv Kadjy, 
‘fair’ or ‘fine land’. kadds, iv. 20, 
Wetls yf ess Gy CID Ey Als LUD Toy, > ahi op 
21*. Once more discrimination is 
shown in the tenses. The seeds fell 
(émecev) into the good earth and con- 
tinued to yield fruit (é8/30v), sprouting 
and increasing (avaBatvovra Kal avéave- 
peva), and providing an abundant 
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KQaL Epepev €V TPLAKOVTA KAL EV éEnKOVTG KOL €V EKQATOV. 
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[tv. 8 
Kai 


” a“ ww > 2 tp > , 
édeyev “Os exes Ota akovew aKoveTw. 


harvest (éfepev). dvaBaivovra is nom. 

neut. in agreement with dAAa, not acc. 

masc. agreeing with xaprdv. 

Several readings were current at a 
very early period: 

(1) dda, 8* BCL W © 28 33 124 892 

e sa bo. 

aro, 8c A DA ef al. fam. I fam. 13 
(exc. 124) 22 157 543 565 700 
1071 a. pler. it (exc. e) vg sys pe hl 
geo arm aeth. 

(2) avéaveyeva, % B 1071. 
avéavouevov, A DL W A 238 892. 
avédavorra, C © et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 

22S a5 54s) SO aieaplena At 
pler. vg (crescentem). 

Probably the WH text is to be pre- 
ferred, not only because it is strongly 
attested, but also because the variants 
appear to be early modifications of 
this text. It may be conjectured that 
dAda was first altered to dAdo by as- 
similation to iv. 5, 7, and that, in con- 
sequence, the participles were taken 
with xaprov, avéavouevov or avédvovta 
replacing avéavopueva. 

There is great confusion in the MS. 
tradition as regards the prepositions 
after éfepev. eis ter, ev ter, & ter are 
all read, but eis... &... ev is accepted 
by WH on the authority of B L 1071. 
ev c. dat. may be used =‘ amounting 
Koy (OMEN ae, C7 JES, Sarr iy), lobar 
the change of prepositions is intoler- 
able, and Allen, 79, H7, xiii. 30, is 
probably right in tracing the readings 
to the over-scrupulous translation of 
an, the Aramaic numeral ‘one’. He 
compares Dan. ili. 19, nyaw—an, ‘ seven 


Mk. iv. 10-12 


_ harvest. 


26. THE PURPOSE OF 
PARABLES 


times ’ and Gen. xxvi. 12 (Targ. Onk.) 
axp an oy, ‘one hundredfold’. Black, 
90, gives a further example in the 
Elephantine Papyrus, i. 3, Ladh ’2laph, 
‘a thousandfold’. Cf. Wellhausen, 
30; Lagrange, 96 f.; Howard, ii. 439. 
This Semitism shows that the Greek 
version of the parable in Mk stands 
near to the Aramaic original. Matthew 


neatly (substitutes) on. « -)0n. ea Omens 
Luke has simply é€xarovramAaciova 
(viii. 8). 


The point of the parable lies in this 
verse. While portions of the seed are 
lost in various ways, the rest, perhaps 
the greater part, yields an amazing 
Cf. Jn. iv. 35, ‘ Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields, that they 
are white already unto harvest ’. 

g. For és éye. Matthew and Luke 
substitute 6 €ywv. ods, iv. 23, vil. 33, 
viii. 18*. For the infin. axovew to ex- 
press purpose v. iv 3. Cf. Deut. xxix. 
4 (LXX). In slightly different forms 
the formula ‘He that hath ears’ 
appears frequently in the sayings of 
Jesuss KchIv 23.) Vil. tow Vit eset Se 
xiii. 9, 43, Lk. vili_8, xiv. 35; also 
APOGiaL R75 LE L7e 20s edi wO.e aioe 
xili. 9 (the writer)**. It is clearly a 
characteristic expression by which He 
impressed on His hearers the need to 
give close attention to His words. 
Here, as following 8, it indicates that 
the harvest is the key to the interpre- 
tation of the parable. It may also re- 
flect His perception that His parables 
were not always easy to understand. 
D b ff gt? i add Kat 6 cuveiwy ovvetéro. 


Cf. Mt. xiii. 10-15 
Lk. viii. 9 f. 


This section is a Markan construction (v. Intr. 83), that is, a passage 
put together by Mark himself on the basis of tradition. It has the appear- 
ance of a Pronouncement-story,! but is not a popular narrative current 
in the community. Signs of compilation are present in odv toils ddSexa, 
and 11 f., introduced by kai éAeyev adrois, appears to be an isolated saying. 


1 Cf. Taylor, MGT, 79 f. 
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Verse 10 may have originally belonged to 13-20, if we may conjecture that 
THv mapafodyy has been replaced by tds mapaBoAds, which looks like an 
adaptation made to introduce 11 f. In the Commentary it is argued that 
originally the saying was related to the teaching ministry of Jesus, and 
that Mark, believing it to refer to the purpose of parables, has introduced 


it into its present context, thus creating a difficulty which has persisted 


until modern times. 


He has done this in consequence of his belief that 


Jesus used parables to conceal His meaning from ‘ those without ’, whereas 
in fact, His purpose was to elucidate His message by prompting reflection. 


A id > td \ / 
Kai dre éeyevero xard pdvas, npwtwv adrov of mept adrdv 


avv Tots dHdeKa Tas TmapaBords. 


eg 5 am ¢€ a \ 
Kat edeyev QuTols Yutv TO 


pvoTipiov dédoTar THs Baowrelas Tod Oeod: éxelvous Sé Tors lew! 
Il e€whev 


Io. This editorial passage prepares 
the way for the saying in 11 f. The 
adverbial phrase xara povas (sc. ydspas 
or ddovs) is classical (cf. Thuc. i. 32, 
37), and is used in the LXX (Gen. 
XXX. 16 (17), Judg. vii. 5, etc.), with 
the meaning ‘alone’, but is found 
only here and in Lk. ix. 18 in the NT. 
It indicates that Jesus is away from 
the crowd, either in a house or in the 
way. Cf. vil. 17, ix. 28, x. Io. 

In contrast with of wap’ advo in iii. 
21, ot wept abrév* are the disciples, 
from whom the Twelve are distin- 
guished. The phrase odv tots SaSexa 
(v. iii. 14) is awkwardly introduced. 
Bultmann, 71, explains it as a Markan 
addition to his source, Ed. Meyer, 
138 f., as due to the combination of 
a ‘twelve-source’ (10b-12) with a 
‘ disciple-source ’ (v. Intr. 74 f.).  épw- 
TI, Vil. 20, vill, 5": Cl. “to ask’, 
“question ’; in later Gk. (LXX, Pap.) 
‘to ask for’, ‘beg’ (=airéw). Cf. 
Milligan, Mew Testament Documents, 
Free Moulton, 1.66 nis G7, 256; 
Field, 101 f.; Bernard, Sz. /x, 385. 
Mark always has the imperf. of épwrdw, 
and uses it here with two accusatives. 
Elsewhere zepi c. gen. vez is common. 
With Mk cf. Mt. xiii. 10, dca 7d &v rapa- 
Bodais radeis adrois;; Lk. viii. 9, és 
avrn €inn mapaBoAy. The sing. rv zapa- 
BoAjv, a manifest correction, is read in 
Mk by A and other MSS. The plur. 
suggests that 10-12 is a separate unit. 

11. For the formula kal Aeyev atrois 
v. ii. 27, pvorjpiov™, Mt. xiii. 11, Lk. 


viii. 10, Pl (19), 1 Tim (2), Apoc (4)**, 
“mystery ’ ‘secret’, <jvéw, ‘ to initi- 
ate’. For discussions of this important 
word v. J. A. Robinson, Zph. 234-40; 
E. Hatch, Essays, 57 ff.; H. A. A. 
Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery 
Religions, 123-30; VGT, 420; W. 
Bousset, 66 f., 164 ff. In Cl. Gk the 
word is used of a ‘ secret ’ or ‘ mystery’ 
and especially in the plur. of ‘the 
mysteries ’ connected with the pagan 
Mystery-religions. In the LXX it is 
used eight times in Dan. ii, and in the 
OT Apocrypha, with the meaning 
‘secret’. In the NT, and especially 
in the Pauline Epp., it means an 
“open secret’ made known by God, 
and is used of the Gospel, or the in- 
clusion of the Gentiles. There is no 
case in which it connotes secret rites 
or esoteric knowledge communicated 
to ‘initiates’. In the present passage 
and its parallels, it is used of a know- 
ledge concerning the Kingdom of God 
which has been imparted to the dis- 
ciples, but not to the people in general, 
exeivor of €€m. This knowledge pre- 
sumably relates to the Kingdom as 
the Rule of God, imminent and indeed 
already exercising its power. Mt and 
Lk have yrdvou and the plur. rd pu- 
orypia, but in Lk 76 pvornpuov is read 
by C k sys Clem Iren and may be 
original (cf. Creed, 115, Streeter, FG, 
313). Lk softens éxetvous 8¢ rois eéw 
to rots d€ Aowrots. Mt has éxelvois 8é. 
These changes show that Mark’s ac- 
count is more original. 


Io 


II 
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> nn SS / / oe 
ev mapaBoAais Ta TavTa yiveTrat, wa 


BA¢TmONTEC BAETTWCI Kal MN TAWCIN, 
KAl dKOYONTEC AKOYWCI Kal MA CYN{WCIN, 


év mapaBoAais is usually taken to 
mean ‘in parables’ as in iii. 23 and 
iv. 2. In the present case, not only is a 
distinction drawn between the teaching 
methods adopted for disciples and 
“outsiders ’ respectively, but parables 
are spoken of in a tone of disparage- 
ment, and indeed, in iv. 12, as a means 
of concealing the truth. The phrase, 
however, can be rendered ‘ in riddles’, 
and the clause translated: ‘ Every- 
thing comes to be a riddle’. Cf. J. W. 
Hunkin, /7'S, xvi. 372-91, Apr. 1915. 
The objection to this interpretation 
is that it requires 7apaBody to be under- 
stood in two different senses. 
Smith 037s Creede rih.. sbute this 
objection is by no means conclusive if, 
as is probable, iv. 10-12 is a separate 
unit of tradition which has been in- 
serted in this context. Misled by & 
mapaBoAats, Mark, or an earlier com- 
piler, has interpreted the passage as 
concerned with parables and has in- 
troduced it ad vocem (cf. ix. 33-50) at 
this point. A decision on this question 
depends on the interpretation of 10-12 
as a whole. Certainly ra mavra yiverau 
is a strange expression to describe 
teaching, and it is not surprising that 
some MSS. have replaced the verb by 
déyerar (D © 28 124 565 1071) or by 
dicitur (b c ff g' ir!) or dzcuntur (a q). 
The article is omitted by 8% D W © 
et al. 28 565 et al. 

12. This verse is a well known crux 
interpretum. ‘The saying is based on 
Isa. vi. 9 f., which in the form of a 
command ironically describes what in 
fact would be the result of Isaiah’s 
ministry: ‘Go, and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not; 
and see ye indeed, but perceive not. 
Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and understand 


Chr 


with their heart, and turn again, and 
be healed.’ This use of a command 
to express a result is typically Semitic. 
In the LXX the first part of the pas- 
sage is translated, dxof axovcere, Kal 
ov pi) ovvapre, Kal BAémovres BAeere, Kal 
ov pa tdnre, and the last clause by xat 
idcopat avrovs. It will be seen that, 
in addition to other differences, Mark’s 
version (in contrast with Mt. xiii. 15) 
omits the strong statements in Isa. vi. 
10 about making fat the heart of the 
people, etc., and departs both from 
the Heb. and the LXX in reading 
kal a¢eOH adrois, ‘and it be forgiven 
them’. In this Mark agrees with the 
form found in the Targum; cf. T. W. 
Manson, 77. Manson observes that 
this fact alone ‘ stamps the saying as 
Palestinian in origin and thus creates 
a strong presumption in favour of its 
authenticity ’. 

The construction in Mk, Bdézovtes 
BAérwot . . . axovovtes axovwor is a 
Semitism found in the NT only (apart 
from (?) Eph. v. 5) in quotations from 
the LXX; cf. Mt. xiii. 14, Ac. vii. 34, 
Heb. vi. 14**. By this use of the 
participle and the finite verb the LXX 
translators sought to represent in Gk 
the infin. absolute with the finite verb 
in Heb. to express emphasis.’ Cf. 
Thackeray, 48 f.; Howard, ii. 444. 
Thus, the meaning is ‘. . . indeed see 
wewandeed hear’y..15) Ct. Nottatt, tor 
all their seeing . . . for all their hear- 
ing .. .. The distinction between 
BAérw and elSov, that is, between seeing 
and perceiving, is manifest, as also 
that between axovw and ovvinus. ouv- 
(np, Vi. 52, vii. 14, vill. 17, 21*. 

by mote, xiv. 2*, ‘lest haply’, is 
probably final. Manson, 78 f., takes 
the clause to mean: ‘ For if they did, 
they would repent and receive for- 
giveness’. Alternatively the con- 
struction might be an example of pu 


* Alternatively the dat. of the cognate noun was used with the fin. verb; v. the LXX rendering 


of Isa. vi. 9 above, also Mk, v. 42, vii. ro (LXX), 


V. Intr. 61, 
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c. subj. in a cautious assertion (cf. 
Moulton, i. 188): ‘ Perhaps they may 
yet repent and be forgiven’. These 
are possibilities which may or may 
not concern the original form of the 
saying. As it stands in Mk the mean- 
ing of uy more is conditioned by wa, 
and must therefore be ‘lest haply’. 
Mark’s meaning must be that for 
those who are not disciples the purpose 
of the parables is to conceal the truth 
and to prevent repentance and for- 
giveness. émictpédw, v. 30, viii. 33; 
xill. 16*, ‘to turn round’ or ‘ back’, 
is here used in the moral sense ‘ to 
Repentsen(ChapAcs, 11, 19) ™ Clasiaxox. 
Pap. Cf. Field, 246-9. ade07 is used 
impersonally, as in Mt. xii. 32 and 
[EBS 96 BBS (Ge Wie sai Oy OA Boxe, 
ZO mm lucmeXIVoe Ag ROM x LO ta bets 
iv. 6. 

This interpretation of the purpose of 
parables is so intolerable that from the 
earliest times it has been questioned. 
Luke retains the Markan iva, but 
omits the py more clause (viii. 10). 
Matthew has é7c instead of iva, thus 
suggesting the idea that Jesus speaks 
in parables because of the dullness of 
the people (xiii. 13). He then quotes 
fully the prophecy of Isa., but accor- 
ding to the LXX, with kal fdcoua ad- 
rovs instead of kat ade0H atrois. 

Several attempts have been made 
to show that the Markan iva is a mis- 
translation. It is suggested (1) that 
the iva is used in the sense of dru (cf. 
Allen, 80; H. Pernot, Etudes sur la 
langue des Evangiles (1927), 90 ff.), 
or of émws, de facon que, ‘in such a 
manner as’ (cf. Lagrange, 99) ; or (2) 
that iva misrenders the Aramaic par- 
ticle 1, actually used in the Targum, 
which ought to have been rendered 
ot, ‘ who’ (cf. Manson, 78 f.; Torrey, 
TG, to f.); or, again, (3) that wa is 
used imperativally in the sense ‘let 


them, etc.’ (cf. C. J. Cadoux, /7S, 


xlii. 173). All these suggestions are 
possible,’ but, whatever bearing they 
may have on the original saying, it 
may be doubted if they affect Mark’s 
meaning. Cf. Black, 155, ‘ Nothing 
is more certain than that Mark wrote 
and intended iva... more’. Both 
are used with telic force. 

It is not surprising that since the 
famous discussion of Jiilicher, i. 118 ff., 
134 f., 146 ff., it has been widely main- 
tained that the saying is not authentic, 
but represents later Christian belief 
at a time when the interpretation of 
the parables had become obscure, 
when opinion was strongly influenced 
by Pauline teaching in Rom. ix-xi on 
the hardening and rejection of Israel.? 
There can be little doubt that as the 
passage now stands in iv. 11 f., it 
represents the beliefs of Mark. How 
far he is influenced by Pauline teach- 
ing is more open to question, for he 
does not speak of the hardening of 
Israel as he does of the blindness of 
the disciples (vi. 52, viii. 17) and the 
scribes (iii. 5), and Paul does not allude 
to the use of parables. What Mark 
does is to distinguish revelation to the 
disciples and concealment from the 
crowd, and for this view he has 
warrant in the Q sayings in Lk. x. 
20 —Nituxie 250e and lek x23) f= 
Mt. xiii. 16 f. It is the application of 
this teaching to the use of parables, 
and the rigour with which he presents 
the quotation from Isa. vi. 9 f., which 
create the difficulties in question. So 
far from being a completely un- 
authentic saying, iv. 11 f. is best ex- 
plained if it took its rise in something 
Jesus actually said, and its ‘strong 
Palestinian flavour and the genuine 
sayings mentioned above support this 
conjecture. Mark has given an un- 
authentic version of a genuine saying. 

The original form of the saying can 
only be conjectured. Probably it had 


1 Less satisfactory is the view that iva is a loose a aan for the Matthaean formula ‘ that it 
ight be fulfilled, etc.’ (cf. Lagrange, 99; Turner, 25). 

mE Weics cao Dee Scurs es ; Schweitzer, 336-48; Bultmann, 215, 35: ; Bousset, 66 f. ; 

Klostermann, 47 f.; Ed. Meyer, i. 139; Goguel, 293 f.; Rawlinson, 46-8; Smith, 136 f.; Dodd, 


13-15; Luce, 166; R. H. Lightfoot, 194. 
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nothing to do with parables at all. 
Mark may have been misled by the 
enigmatic év aapaBodats which can 
mean ‘in riddles’ (v. iii. 23). It is 
possible that Jesus was impressed by 
the similarity between the results of 
His ministry and the experience of 
Isaiah and that He made use of the 
ironic words of Isa. vi. 9 f. (cf. Wood, 
686; Bartlet, 165) after the failure of 
the Mission of the Twelve and His own 
fruitless activity in Chorazin, Beth- 
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=Lk. x. 13-15). To the disciples it 
had been given to know the secret of 
the Kingdom, but to those without 
everything happened in riddles! Fa- 
miliar as He was with the Semitic telic 
idiom in Isa, vi. Io, there is no reason 
why He should not have used it Him- 
self, since it was the will of the Father 
to hide the revelation from the wise and 
prudent and reveal it unto babes. This 
suggestion cannot be proved, but it is 
in every way superior to the view that 


saida, and Capernaum (Mt. xi. 20-4 __ iv. 11 f. is a Markan invention. 


27. AN INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PARABLE OF THE 
SOWER 


Mk. iv. 13-20 Cf. Mt. xiii. 18-23 


Lk. viii. 11-15 


This section appears to be a Christian interpretation of the parable. 
‘It is difficult not to think that what is here presented is rather the way 
in which the parable was currently applied when Mk was written than 
any authentic word of Jesus’, Rawlinson, 52 f. This view is widely held 
among modern commentators. Cf. Wellhausen, 32, £7 zst spater als die 
Parabel und kann nicht von Jesus selber herriihren; J. Weiss, 171, Die 
Schr.4113f.; Bultmann, 202 f.; Dibelius, 228; Luce, 167; Branscomb, 
80 f.; Dodd, 14; Smith, 138; C. J. Cadoux, 48. For more conservative 
discussions cf. Swete, 77-81; Gould, 71-7; Lagrange, 106-12; Plummer, 
124-8; Bruce, i. 195-9. Bruce, 199, suggests that it is intrinsically likely 
that Jesus talked to His disciples about the various sorts of hearers, their 
spiritual state, and what they resembled, but says that it is another ques- 
tion whether His interpretation has been exactly preserved by any of the 
Synoptics. 

The reasons which suggest that iv. 13-20 is secondary tradition are: 
(1) the un-Hebraic character of the style; (2) the vocabulary, which 
includes several words found only in the Epistles ; (3) the impression con- 
veyed of an existing Christian community; (4) the concentration of the 
interpretation on important details rather than the main point of the 
parable. More serious is the loss of the perception that, despite failures, 
the amazing harvest is the supreme lesson. It would be wrong, however, 
to assume that the interpretation has completely lost touch with the 
teaching of Jesus. We are not in the presence of pure allegory. The 
person of the sower is not identified, and no attempt is made, as in later 
times, to find a hidden significance in the terms ‘ thirtyfold ’, ‘ sixtyfold ’, 
‘a hundredfold’. In short, the explanation is a partial adaptation of the 
teaching of Jesus to later conditions. 


13. Kail Adyer adrots Ovdx oldare tiv mapaBoAjy tavrnv, Kal ds 
13. yuwwokw, Vv. 29, 43, vi. 38, vii. 

PUY Mpls Ny ibiey Ploy, Sahl) WE gthy Rs ah, 
xv. 10, 45". The distinction between 
olda, to know by insight or intuition, 


and ywadoxw, to come to know by 
observation and experience, is here 
clearly apparent. Cf. Swete, 77. All 
English versions treat otk oiSare as a 
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sO) Tae TOV ey o7retpet. 


ovTot dé €low ot Tapa. are OOov O7rov Scien O Adyos, Kal 


orav akovowow evOvs & Pia Oo Laravas Kal opel TOV ee 


TOV €omapp.evov els avrovs. 


question implying blame (cf. viii. 
17 f.), but Luther reads it as a statement 
(cf. Plummer, 124). Klostermann, 48, 
compares v. 31. Both Matthew and 
Luke omit the reproach. Matthew 
inserts from Q the saying, ‘ Blessed 
are your eyes...’ — TO tu keexs 
23 f.), and continues, "Hear then ye 
the parable of the sower’. Luke has, 
“Now the parable is this’ (viii. Ir). 
kat ms ;, ‘ How then?’ (Lk. xx. 4A, 
Jn. xii. 34), introduces the further 
question arising out of what is said. 
Cf. wai ris; in x. 26, Lk. x. 29, xviii. 
26, Jn. ix. 36. mdoas tas mapaBodds 
is ‘all my parables’ (Plummer, 125) or 
“the other parables ’ (Moffatt). 

14. From this point onwards the 
phrases used in the parable are taken 
up and explained in the manner of a 
commentary. This procedure ex- 
plains the awkwardness of the Gk 
from 15 onwards, and it would be of 
advantage in translation to put the 
phrases quoted in inverted commas; 
e.g. ‘““ The sower”’ sows the word ’. 
6 ometpwv is quite general; it means 
“the sower mentioned in the parable ’, 
and is identified neither with Christ 
nor with the Christian missionary. By 
tov Adyov the Christian message is 
probably meant (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 13), 
but the phrase may be used in the 
sense of ‘ the teaching’ or ‘ the good 
news’. 

15. The second phrase taken up is 
of mapa TH oddv. Usually it is said that 
omeipomevor Or omrapevres is to be under- 
stood, but the same effect is gained by 
“those by the wayside’ or ‘on the 
road’ (v. iv. 4). The phrase is not 
employed in the parable, but in it 
there is a clear allusion to 6 ev éxecev 
mapa THv odov. The view that in the 
parable different groups of seed and 
in the explanation different kinds of 
soil are mentioned may over-simplify 


Kal odrot €low Opoiws ot emt TO 


the issue. In the parable the descrip- 
tion is naturally given from the point 
of view of the sower. To the hearer, 
however, what happens to each group 
sown suggests different types of people, 

“ those on the road ’, ‘ those sown upon 
the rocky places ’, Shel People repre- 


sent the point of interest. Hence the 
involved sentence, ‘And these are 
“they on the road”? . . . and when 


they have heard... .’. Strictly speak- 
ing, 6mo0v omeiperar 6 Xébyos is re- 
dundant, but it is characteristic of a 
teacher’s methods. For 6 Adyos vz. iv. 
14. A relative clause seems required 
after the introduction. We should 
therefore expect of érav. This is read 
by B, but is probably secondary. 

Luke has simplified his source in 
the words, of 5¢ mapa tiv d8dv ciow of 
dxovcavres ... (viii. 12). Matthew has 
recast the Markan sentence. Using 
the gen. abs. construction, he explains 
that the hearers failed to understand 
the word of the Kingdom. Both 
Evangelists agree in mentioning the 
heart, Matthew as the soil in which 
the seed has been sown, Luke as the 
place from which the Devil takes away 
the word. Luke adds ta yw) morev- 
oavres owhdow. 

These later variations emphasize the 
brevity of the Markan explanation. 
All that is said in Mk is that the word 
is sown and is immediately taken away 
by Satan. The implication is that it 
is not received (cf. 16, 18, 20), One 
is reminded of the Q parable of the 
Untenanted House which is invaded 
and possessed by seven devils (Lk. xi. 
24-6=Mt. xii. 43-5). 

For 6 Xaravés see the notes on i. 13 
and ill. 23, and for eis (B W fam. 1 
(exc. 131) 13 28 69 543), replaced in 
many MSS. by e&, v. iv. 7. 

16-17a. The interpretation now 
takes up the case of ‘ those sown upon 


14 
15 


16 
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, t a¢ > , \ NG Oe ‘ 
TETPWON OTFELPO[LEVOL, OL OTQaV AKOVOWOLV TOV AOyOV EVUUS META 


lol / ) , \ 2 ” ev > ¢ a 
17 xyapds AapBavovow adtrov, Kal ovK e€xovow pilav ev éavrtois 


18 
19 


arAa mpdcKatpot elaw, elra yevomnevyns OAifews 7 Siwypod S.A. 


Tov Adyov evOds oKxavdadrjtlovra. 


ee STUN € ? A 
KQaL aAAot €loOlV OL ELS TAS 


ty a , ® aes € \ , > , ‘ 
akdvlas omeipdpevot: odTol clow ot Tov Adyov ‘aKkovoavTes, Kal 


€ A A SGrereos. A , \ € \ \ 
at pepyvar TOU aid@vos KQL 7) ATATY) TOU aAovTou KQL QL TTEPL TA 


the rocky ground’. Swete, 78, under- 
stands duoiws (xv. 31") to mean, ‘ On 
the same principle of interpretation ’. 
Wellhausen, 32, observes that it is 
probably like ws in iv. 31, and that 
6povot Tots would have been better Gk. 
These hearers at once («d@Us) receive 
the word with joy (xyapa*). Unfor- 
tunately, they are like plants where 
there is no depth of earth, and so have 
no roots in themselves. Thus, they are 
only ‘for a time’. mpdoKxatpos*, Mt. 
Silla 2 ly 2aCOralvant Omi eby xa 25 au 
‘occasional’, ‘ opportune ’, is used in 
the sense of ‘ temporary ’, ‘ lasting for 
a time’, in later Gk and the LXX 
(4 Macc. xv. 2, 8, 23); vw. VGT, 548. 
Moffatt omits ed6vs with D 579 e¢ al. 
c ffiq sys. 

Matthew follows Mk closely, but 
uses the sing. throughout. Luke 
abbreviates his source and makes 
verbal changes. 

17b. From this point onwards the 
experiences of the early Christian com- 
munity are reflected. fra, viii. 25*. 
Ortibis, xiii. 19, 24*, Mt (4), Jn (2), Ac 
(5), Pl (24), Rest (7)**, ‘ pressure’ ; 
in the LXX, the NT, and the papyri 
(VGT, 292), ‘ tribulation ’, ‘ affliction ’. 
duwypds, x. 30", Mt. xiti. 21, Ac (2), 
Un (G) se enema (O2) amet ne 
chase’, but in the NT and later prose 
‘persecution ’, ‘ pursuit’. As the dis- 
tribution shows, the words belong to 
the vocabulary of primitive Chris- 
tianity (cf. 2 Thess. i. 4, and v. Swete, 
79). Cf. Rawlinson, 53. 

oxavdarilw, vi. 3, ix. 42 f., 45, 47, 
xiv. 27, 29", Mt (14), Lk (2), Jn (2), 
Pl (3)** ; ‘ to cause to stumble ’, pass. 
‘tostumble’. The verb is not classical, 
being found only in the LXX and the 
NT. Derived from oxdvdadov, the 


ater form of cxavddAnOpov, the bait 
stick in a trap (but wv. Moulton, ii. 361), 
it means, not ‘ to offend’, but perhaps 
‘to snare’, ‘set a trap for’, rather 
than ‘ to put a stumbling-block in the 
way’. Cf. A. Carr, Horae Biblicae, 
BS ithe Allen a LOOM.) 4Gel ims 70s 
ed0vs (v. i. 10) is omitted by fam. 1 
(exc. 131) 235, but, without doubt, 
should be read. The meaning ‘ they 
are forthwith trapped’ suits the pas- 


‘ sage well, but, it must be admitted, 


so does the translation ‘ they forthwith 
stumble’. Less convincingly Moffatt 
has ‘they are repelled’, and Torrey 
and RSV ‘ they fall away’. It would 
be too subtle to take dia tov Adyov with 
the verb, with the meaning ‘ the word 
ensnares them’, i.e. reduces them to 
impotence. The idea is that when 
they are persecuted on account of the 
word, they are trapped at once because 
their faith is so feeble. Luke thinks 
of apostasy, Kal ev Kaip@ meipacpod 
agioravrat (viii. 13), but Matthew is 
in almost verbatim agreement with 
Mk. 

18 f. ‘Those sown among the 
thorns’. The aor. dxovocavres empha- 
sizes the fact that these hearers have 
indeed heard the word. Unhappily, 
the ‘thorns’ continue to choke it 
(cuvrviyovow), For ovyaviyw v. iv. 7; 
Tov Adyov iv. 14. 

The change of subject in 19 is abrupt 
and the words are either hapax leg. 
or belong mainly to the vocabulary of 
the Epistles. The interpretation is 
allegorical. pépysva*, Mt. xiii. 22, 
Lk. viii. 14, xxi. 34, 2 Cor. xi. 28, 
TPets Va7e -pecate , anxietyi-a@le 
LXX, Pap. (VG7, 307). By af 
Hépysvas Tod aldvos is meant worldly 
care, anxiety arising out of the times, 
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Aourd, emiOupiar elomopevdpevar suvmviyovow tov Adyov, Kal 


a” , \ >? tal , > € ¢ Sea \ lo \ \ 
aKapTos YWeETAL, Kal EKELVOL ELoW ob em THY YyHY THY KadArp 


/ if > , \ 
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20 &v . 


worry. Cf. Selwyn, z Pet. 236. dmd- 
7™*, Mt. xiii. 22, Eph. iv. 22, Col. ii. 
8, 2 Thess. ii. 10, Heb. iii. 13, 2 Pet. 
ii. 13**, ‘deceit ’, ‘ guile’, ‘treachery’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. Deissmann thinks 
that the meaning here, as in popular 
Hellenistic Gk, is ‘pleasure’; cf. 
VGT, 54; Lk. viii. 14, b70 pepyvarv 
kat mAovrou Kal ndovav rod Biov. 
tos, émuupia, and dxapmos are also 
found predominantly, although not 
exclusively, in the Epistles. aAodros*, 
Mt. xiil. 22, Lk. viii. 14, appears 14 
times in the Pauline Epistles and in 
Wiis vieri7. elleb:exl.—20,efasemver2y 
Apoc. v. 12, xviii. 16**. Cf. émOupia*, 
Lk. xxil. 15, Jn. viii. 44, Pl (13), Past. 
Epp. (6), Rest (16)**; and dxapzos*, 
Mt. xiii. 22, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, Eph. v. 11, 
Lehiniitel Ape Pela Owl Len 

In émBupia (<@vpds) emi is directive, 
‘having one’s Ouuds towards’; CL., 
IXeXt bap .m ei desire jlonoing 7. 
‘lust’. Sometimes it has a good sense 
(Uikj scat 615, Phil i231 Thess, at. 
17), but for the most part it is used of 
evil passions and lusts. af mepi ra 
Aoura érvOupias is a very general expres- 
sion and is intended to cover all objects 
of desire other than riches. Peculiar 
to Mark’s version, the phrase is half 
personified in elomopevduevar. For 
Aourds v. xiv. 41, xvi. [13]*. Kal dxap- 
mos yiverat is a smoother alternative to 
Kal Kapmov ovK edwxev (iv. 7). Luke 
has kat od teAcodopodow (viii. 14). Cf. 
Creed, 116. 

The vocabulary and subject-matter 
of 17b-19 clearly reflect the interests 
and experiences of a primitive Chris- 
tian community. Anxious care, it is 
true, belongs to no one period, but the 
combination of ‘ the cares of the age’, 
‘the deceitfulness of riches’, and ‘ all 
other passions’, coupled with the re- 
ferences to affliction and persecution 


mAob- 


ae [ev]| awn Lev] 


“on account of the word’ by which 
men are ensnared, reveals a period 
later than that of the Galilean Ministry. 
Such a period is most naturally found 
in the beginnings of the Neronian per- 
secution at Rome. This interpretation 
is far from robbing the section of value 
and significance for the modern 
reader, for in world history such 
periods recur in cycles. In the Europe 
of to-day every peril mentioned in the 
section is fully illustrated. 

20. Lastly, the explanation of the 
parable takes up ‘those who were 
sown upon the good earth’. The 
change to éxeivou, after odrou (15 f.) and 
aXXot (18), corresponding to 6 ud... 
ado... dAXo . . . dAda in the parable, 
preserves at least a trace of the thought 
that here is the main point. But the 
climax is not emphasized and de- 
veloped: the earlier stages have ab- 
sorbed the commentator’s attention. 
All, therefore, that he has to say is 
that the people in question hear the 
word, welcome it, and, in the language 
of the parable, bear fruit ‘ thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold’. 
They are a mere foil to the discredit- 
able types. So little is the parable 
understood ! 

Swete, 80, explains the tense of of 
amapevres as a direct reference to the 
parable: ‘those who in the parable 
were represented assown’. Lagrange, 
108, accounts for the change from the 
presents in 16 and 18 (o7eupdpuevor) by 
the comment: comme st l’action était 
plus élougnée, puisque le fruit est déja 
produit. otrwes, ‘such as’, ix. I, 
Silo wXV. 7, Civ loultons 1. OF f, 
ii. 179, who points out how rare its 
oblique cases are in the Koine. 
déyouar*, Ac. xv. 4, xvi. 21, xxii. 18, 
Illini Vv.) 09,pblebs xi. 6**, “to ré- 
ceive’, ‘admit’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 


Trapa- 


20 
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The verb is stronger than AapBdvw and 
can express the idea of welcoming. 
Cf. VGT, 482. Kapmopopéw, iv. 28%, 
Mt. xiii. 23, Lk. viii. 15, Rom. vii. 4 f,, 
Col. i. 6, 10**, ‘to bear fruit’; so in 
later Gk (Xenophon), LXX, Pap. For 
&...@...a v. the note on iv. 8. 
The Semitic idiom is that of the parable 
and is merely taken over here. B omits 


Mk. iv. 21-5 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 


28. A GROUP OF SAYINGS 


[1v. 20 


the second and third repetitions of the 
preposition and C the second. & is 
read by late uncials fam. 1 fam. 13 33 
349 543 700 892 1071 1278 et al. syhl, 
and is accepted by Blass, 146, and 
Lagrange, 108; v. WHmg, Luke has 
ev drropovh (viii. 15), and Matthew 
. 6 with the numbers in 
reverse order (xiii. 23, as in 8). 


g 
OL aos 


Cf. Mt. xiii. 12 


Lk. viii. 16-18 
This group raises interesting questions regarding the origin and use 
of the sayings-tradition in Mk. It has frequently been maintained that 
the Evangelist drew them from Q, but with the disposition to recognize 
the existence of other collections besides Q, this hypothesis has lost ground. 
It is unsatisfactory because doublets of some of the sayings appear in 
other contexts in Mt and Lk which depend on Q. It is better, therefore, 
to infer that Mark derived them from an independent sayings-collection 
or from oral tradition. Of these alternatives the former is the better. 
Why should the sayings be grouped so artificially unless the Evangelist 
was hampered by an existing arrangement? In 21-5 a basic twofold 
structure can be discerned, a double arrangement of two sayings con- 
nected by ydp and introduced by the citation formula kal édeyev adrois. 


1. And he said unto them: (21) 
Is the lamp brought .. .? 
For (ydp) there is nothing hid, save that... (22) 
2. And he said unto them: (24) 
With what measure...? 
For (ydp) he that hath... (25) 


It may be that originally 23, ‘If any man hath ears to hear...’, 
belonged to the first group; but it has rather the appearance of a con- 
necting link relating the sayings to the parable of the Sower (cf. iv. 9). 
Verse 24a, ‘ Take care what you hear ’, may be a suture, to introduce the 
two sayings in 24 f. which are better placed in Q and are less suitable for 
Mark’s purpose. The presumption is that the Evangelist found them 
detached in his sayings-collection, and brought them together, with 
editorial supplements, in order to develop the theme of teaching by 
parables. Possibly he wished to mitigate the severity of 11 f. by citing 
other sayings of Jesus. The ultimate purpose of Jesus, he would say, is 
to make the secret of the Kingdom widely known, just as the function 
of a lamp is to give light: even when a thing is hidden, the hiding is the 
mercy of revelation! Mark also wished to add warnings uttered by Jesus. 
God Himself measures men by their own measuring of truth. The man 
who has it receives more, while he who lacks it loses the light he has. 
Apparently, it was in the sense indicated that Mark read 24 f., and he 
could use the sayings in this way because they stood apart from an inter- 
pretative context. In the saying, ‘ He that hath’, he is surely not far from 
its original significance (cf. Mt. xxv. 29, Lk. xix. 26), but is less happy in 
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his use of the maxim, ‘ With what measure ’, which was spoken by Jesus 
with reference to judging others (cf. Mt. vii. 2, Lk. vi. 38). 

Other Markan groups of sayings, notably ix. 35-50, are co-ordinated 
by catchwords, and some scholars (e.g. Bultmann, 351; R. H. Lightfoot, 
34) find in iv. 21-5 an admittedly less obvious example in the words pddios, 
pérpov, and perpéw. This explanation is hardly necessary, but it is 
possible that these words suggested the use of the sayings in a chapter 
which treats of sowing. Mark was reminded of their cogency when he 
attached 10-12 and 13-20 to the parable of the Sower. 

Kai eAeyev adrois dru Mare epyerau 6 Adyvos iva bro TSv 
podiov TeOH 7 bro THY KAivnY, Ody tva témit Ti Avyviay TeOF; 

wha ” 1 \ 2A \¢ A SIAN kd ez, peer 
ov ‘yap €orw! KpuTrov eav wn iva davepwhh, obd€é eyéveto améd- 


Kpupov adr’ tva €APn eis davepdv. 


Ez ” > > 4 
b Tlg EXEL WTA AKOVELV 


21 MSS. tao 

21. For py c. indic. in questions v. 
Moulton, i. 170 f. Advxvos*. puddi0s*, 
Miriv. U5,,uk: xi) 33"",) is the atin 
modius, a dry measure containing 
nearly two gallons. The def. art., as 
also in 6 Avyvos, THY KAivnv, and THY 
Avxviav, suggests the well-known object 
of the kind. xAtvy, vii. 30%. Avxvia*, 
Mt. v. 15, Lk. vii. 16**. 

Matthew omits the Markan version 
of the saying. Luke smooths away 
its awkwardness. He replaces pajrt 
épxerar 6 Avyvos by ovdels S€ Avxvov 
abas, and tva to tov pdd.ov tH by 
Kadvnrer adrov oxever (viii. 16). In- 
fluenced by Q he adds iva. oi etomopevo- 
pevou BAerwow 70 pds (uv. txfra). 

The parallel version in Q (Lk. xi. 33 
=Mt. v. 15) agrees in substance with 
the Markan form, but Matthew thinks 
of the lamp as giving light to the 
householders and Luke as it welcomes 
strangers. Probably the Markan form 
is nearer the original. Cf. Bultmann, 
82; Manson, $/, 92. The rough 
question form and the use of the in- 
trans. épyerat instead of the normal 
passive point in this direction; it is 
much less likely that gpyeras is a dog- 
matic expression (cf. x. 45) used of the 
appearing of Christ upon earth (cf. 
J. Weiss, 175). Allen, 27, xiii. 330, 
explains the verb as a mistranslation 
of the Aphel or Ittaphal of xnx ‘ bring ’ 
or ‘ be brought’, and strengthens his 
argument by a list of thirteen places 
where Matthew has changed an act. 


22 ydp éotiv we 
or a mid. verb in Mk into a pass. (.S7. 
Mt, xxiii; Howard, ii. 448). See also 
Lagrange, civ. The D reading darerar 
(cf. Katerar W fam. 13 346, accenditur 
de ff i, accendunt f sa bo) is a ‘ cor- 
rection ’ influenced by Lk or Mt. 

The saying insists that it is the true 
function of a lamp to give light. In 
what connexion it was uttered it is 
impossible to say. Mark introduces 
it here because he holds it to be re- 
levant to the ideas of the mystery of 
the Kingdom and the hiding of the 
revelation. The association of 22 with 
21 is prompted by the possible objec- 
tion: ‘ But what if, for Providential 
reasons, the light is concealed ?’. This 
connexion may well be original. Loh- 
meyer, 85, thinks that the sayings are 
eschatological. 

22. The ydp implies a connexion 
with 21. W reads ovdév yap éorw, and 
700 has ody €orw (szc). Many MSS. 
(v. Legg) read tt before kpumrév*. dd- 
xpudos*, Lk. viii. 17, Col. ii. 3**, ‘ con- 
cealed’; Cl., LXX, Pap. Cf. Light- 
foot, Col. 172. éav pi) va , ‘ save that’, 
and aAN’ iva, ‘ but that’, practically 
agree in meaning. Wellhausen, 33, 
Zinl 16, thinks that they correspond 
with the Aramaic x>x whivh has both 
exceptive and adversative meanings. 
Cf. Howard, ii. 468. Swete, 82, on 
the contrary, holds that there is a ‘ per- 
ceptible difference of meaning’: ‘ ex- 
cept with a view to... but on the 
contrary (dAAd) that it might pass into 


21 


22 


23 
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[iv. 23 


A > A 
Kat éAeyev adrois BaAémere ti axovete. ev @ meTp@ peTpetTeE 
a 1G a \ 4 te 
25 petpnOjcerar buiv Kal mpooteOjoerat viv. ds yap exer, 5007)- 


the light of day’. The awkwardness 
of the Gk disappears in Luke’s version, 
6 od davepov yernoerar . . . 6 od py 
yvwc0A Kat eis havepov Edn (viii. 17), 
which is influenced by Q, 6 odx amo- 
KadvdOjoera. . . 6 od yowoOncerat (Lk. 
Si 2)— vitae 20) 

Burney, 75 f., following Wellhausen, 
traces the difference between Mk and 
Q to the ambiguity of the Aramaic 
particle 7. ‘ Except in order that it 
should be revealed’, he suggests, 
should have been rendered ‘ except 
that which shall be revealed’ (cf. Q). 
Black, 57 f., questions this suggestion, 
pointing out that the two versions, Mk 
and Q, are very different. He thinks 
it much more probable that Mark’s 
version is not that of a translator, un- 
less it is an error, but that of a Greek 
writer. Where experts differ it is rash 
to intervene, but it seems likely that 
Mark’s Greek is so rough that it may 
well be nearer to the original than the 
smoother version of Q, and that, if the 
difference is not due to mistranslation, 
the error may lie on the side of Q. 

Like 21, the Markan saying is 
intended to refer to the manifestation 
of the Kingdom of God, and this may 
be its original significance. If the 
Kingdom is a mystery, it will not 
always be so, and it is not meant to 
beso. Concealment is the wise method 
of divine providence. Cf. Dodd, 144. 
Such appears to be Mark’s interpre- 
tation of the saying, and a reference 
backwards to iv. 11 f. seems unmistak- 
able. In Q the saying appears to be 
read otherwise. In both Mt and Lk 
it stands in a context defined by the 
exhortation ‘ Fear not’. In Mt it is 
the basis of the injunction to make 
known what has been imparted 
privately (x. 27); in Lkit is the ground 
for the assurance that ‘ truth will out’ 
(xii. 3). Luke’s version and setting 
are more original than Matthew’s (cf. 
Easton, 198, Manson, $/, 106 ; contra, 


Creed, 170), and are closer to Mk. 
Moreover Lk. xii. 3 is preceded by 
the saying on the lamp (xi. 33), sepa- 
rated from it by sayings on light (xi. 
34-6) and the ‘ Woes on the Pharisees 
and Lawyers’ (xi. 37-xii. 1), a section 
which may not belong to Q. These 
considerations strengthen the possi- 
bility that Mark found 21 and 22 
already connected and that he has 
rightly interpreted them as addressed 
to the disciples. 

23. Hi tis ever Sta axovew axoverw. 
For this characteristic saying of Jesus 
see the note on iv. 9. Here the saying 


_ begins with ef tis exes (iv. 9, ds exer) 


and there is no parallel in Mt and 
Lk. Whether Mark has added it, or 
whether he found it already connected 
with 21 f., is an open question. 

24. For cal éXeyev adrois v. ii. 27. 
Here it may indicate that 24 f. were 
not connected with 21 f. in the Markan 
sayings-source. fdAémw, here ‘ to look 
to’, ‘take heed ’, is used in the same 
sense with dzo in viii. 15, xii. 38, with 
py c. Subj. in xiii, 5, and absolutely in 
xiii. 23, 33. Plummer, 129, ‘ Look at 
it carefully’; Moffatt, ‘Take care’; 
RSV, ‘ Take heed’. For similar in- 
junctions to attend v. iv. 3, vii. 14. 
Luke has més and adds ody (viii. 18), 
thereby changing slightly the meaning. 
What Jesus refers to is the object, not 
the manner of attention: ‘ Carefully 
consider what you hear’. The saying 
which follows, introduced without any 
connecting link (asyndeton) gives the 
reason. mérpov™, petpéw™, mpoariOnpr™. 
In this context there is no parallel in 
Mt and Lk, but there is a parallel in 
Lk. vi. 38=Mt. vii. 2 connected with 
the words, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged’. The significance of the 
saying in Mk is obscure. Swete, 83, 
explains it as meaning: ‘ Your atten- 
tion to the teaching will be the measure 
of the profit you will receive from it’. 
Cf. Lagrange, 114. This exegesis 
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seems forced, and, accordingly, the 
difficulties call for one or other of two 
explanations. Tither (1) the saying 
is a later addition in Mk (cf. H. A. A. 
Kennedy, £7, xxv. 304), or (2) Mark 
has taken it from a collection and 
brought it into an unnatural connexion. 
The second hypothesis seems prefer- 
able, since it accords with Mark’s 
habit of appending sayings to narra- 
tives or other sayings. The saying in 
question is proverbial, and its original 
meaning is best gathered from Q (z. 
supra). In Mk its connexion with the 
exhortation ‘Take heed what you 
hear ’ seems secondary. 

kal mpooreOjcerar duiv is peculiar to 
Mk. iv. 24. In Mt there is a parallel 
in the saying ‘ Whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given’ (cf. kat wepuccevOhoerar 
in xill, 12 and xxv. 29) which is want- 
ing in Mk. iv. 25. Apparently at 
some stage in the tradition conflation 
has taken place. 

25. Both Matthew (xiii. 12) and 
Luke (viii. 18b) reproduce this saying, 
the only differences being that Matthew 
adds to Mk xal wepiocevOjcerar and 
has doris instead of 6s, while Luke has 


ds av and 6 ddxee Zyew in place of 8 exee. 
The two later Evangelists also give a 
second version of the saying, Matthew 
from M at the end of the parable of 
the Talents (xxv. 29), Luke from Q 
after the parable of the Pounds (xix. 
26). If, as is possible, Mt. xxv. 29 
comes from M, the saying ‘ Whoso- 
ever hath’ is attested in three of our 
primary sources. The association of 
the saying with apparently different 
versions of the same parable suggests 
early tradition. Mark, it would seem, 
found it detached from this setting 
and, along with 24, has used it to 
illustrate the theme of teaching by 
parables. 

The saying may be a popular pro- 
verb suggested by social conditions in 
oriental society (cf. Rawlinson, 55, 
and for Jewish parallels, Bultmann, 
112). The rich man, powerful as he 
is, receives more, but the poor man is 
“fleeced to the last farthing’ (Raw- 
linson). As used by Jesus, the obser- 
vation is applied to spiritual things, 
and in this sense also it is true to the 
facts of life. Cf. Manson, S/, 248; 
C. J. Cadoux, 212; Lagrange, 114 f. 


Mk. iv. 26-9 29. THE PARABLE OF THE 


(No parallel in 
SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


Mt or Lk) 


This parable is peculiar to Mark’s Gospel. Luke omits it altogether 
and Matthew substitutes for it the parable of the Tares (xiii. 24-30) in the 
same context. There is no good reason to suppose, with B. W. Bacon, 
SM, 85, 97, that Matthew has rewritten the Markan parable, but his 
vocabulary in the parable of the Tares (cf. xabev8w, Praordvw, mparov, 
xépros, otros, Kaprrés, Bepiouds) shows that he was familiar with it.t Various 
interpretations of the parable have been given according as attention is 
directed primarily to the seed, the process of growth, or the harvest. In 
most cases it is held to refer to the Kingdom of God, and there can be 
little doubt that this view is sound even if originally it began with ds dy- 
Opwros Bary (cf. xiii. 34, Mt. xxv. 14). Cf. Bultmann, 186 f. Among the 
main types of interpretation the following may be distinguished : (1) that 
the theme is the divine seed which Christ implants in the heart and in the 
Church; (2) the view, characteristic of the nineteenth century, that the 
parable teaches the gradual evolution of the Kingdom in human society ; 
(3) the eschatological interpretation, that the emphasis lies on the harvest, 


» So Sir John C, Hawkins; cf. Streeter, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 432. 
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significant of the speedy in-breaking of the Kingdom; (4) the view, main- 
tained by C. H. Dodd, A. T. Cadoux, and others, that the parable is 
related to the immediate situation of Jesus and implies that the Kingdom 
is already present before the eyes of men. 

J. Weiss, 177, held that the main purpose of the parable was to teach 
the need for patience; ur Geduld, er wird schon aufgehen, die Ernte 
kommt! The sower, whether Jesus Himself or His disciples, must sow 
and wait. Somewhat similarly Lagrange, 118, notes the appropriateness 
of the parable to the character of the Galileans, anxieux des événements, 
et toujours préts & intervenir avec violence pour établir le régne de Dieu. 
This more general significance the parable has, but its fundamental mean- 
ing must be found in one or other of the four views noted above. There 
is least to be said for the first interpretation, for there is nothing in the 
parable to suggest that Jesus is thinking of Himself or of the divine seed 
which He sows. Nor does it seem probable that His aim was to describe 
the slow maturing of the Kingdom. This opinion, however, ought not 
to be pressed to the neglect of the idea of growth,’ which appears, not only 
in 28, but also in the parables of the Sower, the Mustard Seed, and the 
Fig Tree. The eschatological interpretation, in the form in which 
Schweitzer ? presented it, goes beyond what is portrayed, for the parable 
does not describe an zyzpending event. But so far as this view insists that 
the Kingdom is the work of God and not man,’ its emphasis is sound, 
provided it is not also inferred that man’s part is purely passive.* After 
all, the sower sows the seed and there is no emphasis upon his impotence. 
The best interpretation is the fourth, which connects the parable with the 
situation of Jesus. ‘ The parable in effect says, Can you not see that the 
long history of God’s dealings with His people has reached its climax ? 
After the work of the Baptist only one thing remains: “ Put ye in the 
sickle, for the harvest is ripe”’’, C. H. Dodd, 180. Here justice is done 
to the idea of growth manifest in 28, and to the sense of crisis which can 
be felt in 29. Schweitzer, 354, was not mistaken in identifying the sowing 
with ‘ the movement of repentance evoked by the Baptist ’, now intensified 
by the preaching of Jesus, and both A. T. Cadoux 5 and C. H. Dodd ® 
rightly point to the significance of the Q saying: ‘ The harvest is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth labourers into his harvest’ (Lk. x. 2=Mt. ix. 37 f., cf. 
Jn. iv. 35-7). 

For the Aramaic basis of the parable and its poetic form v. Black, 121 f. 


26 Kat edeyev Otrtws éoriv  Bacirela Tob Beod ws dvOpwros 


26. 6 omdpos, iv. 27*, Lk. viii. 5,11, | Moulton, i. 185 f., suggests that per- 
**, “sowing ’, is used here _ haps the /uturzstic meaning suits best : 


QASOU Ose 
“asaman w7z// sow’. So also the four 


of the seed (Hippocrates Medicus, 
Epid. vii. 65,v/ B.C.). Inthe papyriit pres. subjunctives in 27. The reading 


is used of sowing or seed-time and of 

seed sown, ‘ crop’ (VG7, 584 f.). The 

use of the subjunctive BaA7 is unusual. 
1 So rightly C. J. Cadoux, 131. 


2 Ouest, 355: ‘ The harvest ripening upon earth is the last ! 


of God which brings in the new age.’ 


ws édv (A C) ‘has all the signs of an 
obvious correction’ (Moulton). 
There is no reason to think of the 


With it comes also the Kingdom 


3 Cf. Rawlinson, 56; Otto, 113; Smith, 120, 130. 


* Cf. Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, 36, 38 (‘ supernatural ’, ‘ superhistorical’), 


5 The Theology of Jesus, 36. 
6 PK, 179; cf. Otto, 123. 


G, Gloege, 85. 
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pany TOV Bi op oy emi Tis yas Kal covey Kal eyeipryras VUKTA 27 
kal eepav, Kal 6 omdpos BAaoré Kal Pansy ws odK oldev 
avrds. adropdarn 7 vi ecu pets aperoy xXopTov, etrev ee 


elrev TAnpns OtTov év TO ordxut. 


man as Christ Himself. dv@pwzos is 
quite general, and the action of sowing 
is only part of the circumstances de- 
scribed. The man sows his seed, 
sleeps, and rises, and the seed springs 
up and grows. All these are part of 
the picture. Lagrange, 115, explains 
the change from the aor. to the pres. 
subjunctives in 27 as meaning that, 
once the grain is sown, the man con- 
tinues his ordinary daily life (sa we 
tranquzlle). Cf. Plummer, 131. 

27. For the subjunctives v. the note 
oniv. 26. On the possibility of Semitic 
influence in the circumstantial clause in- 
troduced by kai in Kat 6 omdpos BAaora, 
‘while the seed sprouts ’ (Torrey, 76), 
v. Wellhausen, 34; Howard, ii. 423. 
Kabevdw, iv. 38, Vv. 39, xiii. 36, xiv. 37 
(cs), 40 f.* The order in wxera Kal 
q4€pav is unusual, and may be Semitic 
or due to the influence of xafevdn. But 
cf. v. 5, Lk. il. 37. BAaordvw™, later 
BAaoréw, Mt. xiii. 26, Heb. ix. 4, Jas. 

18**, ‘to sprout’, ‘make to grow 
up’ (Jas. v. 18). The form fdAao7@ is 
probably subj. formed from fAaordw 
by confusion between -déw and -éw 
Cf. Moulton, ii. 231; Robert- 
son, 1213; WM, tor n.; Bauer, 223. 
pnktva** (<pijxos, ‘length’), CL, 
LXX< (Isa. xliv. 14), is used here in the 
mid. of the growzng of the plant. 
Plummer, 131, strongly prefers the 
reading pnxdvvera (D W ef al. 124 238 
346 349 484 517 700 ef al.), but the 
evidence for the subj. (NA BCLA® 
et al. fam. 1 13 22 28 33 157 565 579 
892 1071 al. pler.) is conclusive. «as, 
after verbs of saying, thinking, etc. 
=‘ how’ (VGT, 703), and not ‘ while’ 
as in it vg and early Eng. translations 
(cf. Swete, 84): ‘he (adrés) knoweth 
not how’. 

The picture is that of a sower who 
has accomplished his work in the sow- 
ing, and can then only follow his daily 


verbs. 


OTav Ya TApadsot O Kap7os, 


round, unable to explain the mystery 
of life and growth. 

28. The verse further emphasizes 
the mystery of growth, which is inde- 
pendent of man and is wrought by the 
power of God alone. It is on this 
aspect of the growth that the emphasis 
lies, but, of course, the importance of 
husbandry and of rain and sun is not 
denied. Cf. Bengel, quoted by Swete, 
84: non excluditur agricultura et 
caelestis pluvia solesque. 
Ac. xii. 


avrouatos™, 
10**, is used almost as an 
adverb, ‘ spontaneously ’, ‘ of its own 
accord’; Cl., LXX, v. VGT,93. The 
position of the word and the absence 
of a connecting-link add to its force. 
ydp is added by many MSS., including 
W A © fam. 1 fam. 13 579 1071, but 
it is interpretative and not original. 
xptos, vi. 39*, ‘grass’, is here the 
green shoot. The Ionic form efrev** 
(8* B* L), condemned by Phrynichus 
(€oxatws BdpBapa), is not uncommon 
in the papyri (VGT, 189). Cf. Moul- 
ton, 11.68. otros*. The reading mArjpns 
otrov (C), in which the adj. is an in- 
declinable, is probably original; it 
accounts best for the variants mAfpes 
atros (B) and wAjpns 6 otros (D), and the 
common reading mAjpy otrov (§ A C2 L 
et al.). Cf. Hort, 24; Moulton, i. 50, ii. 
162; Swete, 85. aArjpys, viii. 19”. 
The description of the stages of 
growth invites comparison with 1 Clem. 
xxiii. 4: ‘Ye fools, compare your- 
selves unto a tree; take a vine. First 
(mp@rov jev) it sheddeth its leaves, 
then (ira) a shoot (BAaords) cometh, 
then (<ra) a leaf, then (<a) a flower, 
and after these things a sour berry, 
then (fra) a full ripe grape (aradudy} 
mapeoTnkvia). Ye see that in a little 
time the fruit (6 Kapmds) of the tree 
attaineth unto mellowness. Of a truth 
quickly and suddenly shall His will 
be accomplished the scripture also 


28 
29 
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ed0ds dtroctéAAel TO ApéTTANON, OT! TIAPECTHKEN O OEPpICMdc. 


bearing witness to it, saying: He shall 
come quickly and shall not tarry; and 
the Lord shall come suddenly into Hits 
temple, even the Holy One, whom ye 
expect.’ The passage is not a quota- 
tion; it may have been suggested by 
Mk. iv. 26-9, but this inference is not 
very probable. The same similitude 
appears in 2 Clem. xi.2f. The applica- 
tion is eschatological and illustrates 
an exegetical tendency to which para- 
bles were exposed. 

29. The dé marks a strong contrast 
introducing the climax of the simili- 
tude. apadidwye is here used in the 
sense of permit, a meaning which it 
has in Cl. Gk; cf. rod Qe0d mapad:- 
ddvros, Herodotus vii. 18, 
mapadidovons, Polybius xxi. 41. 9. 
Swete, 85, suggests ‘ permits’ or per- 
haps ‘ yields [itself]’, and compares 
1 Pet. ii. 23. The form zrapasot is subj., 
a vernacular ending well illustrated in 
the papyri; cf. Moulton, ii. 211. Cf. 
also xiv. 10 f., do? viii. 37, yvol v. 43. 
‘Though alate form of the opt. coincides 
with it, there is not the slightest syntac- 
tical reason for doubt that in the NT itis 
always subj., as W. F. Moulton proved 
long ago (WAZ, 360 n.)’ (Moulton). 
ed0us is ‘ immediately ’, ‘ forthwith ’. 


Mk. iv. 30-2 


THS @pas 


30. THE PARABLE OF THE 
MUSTARD SEED 


T. W. Manson, /7'S, xxxviii. 399 f., 
has suggested that the Aramaic yzsh- 
lam, ‘is fully mature’, has been mis- 
translated yzshlem (mapadot), but M. 
Black, 121 f., prefers to presuppose the 
Aramaic yehibha ’zbba(h), ‘ (when) its 
crop is ready’. Couchoud, /7'S, 
xxxiv. 119, suggests reading, with e, 
6 otaxus érav Trapad@ Kaprovs (spica 
cum tradideret fructus), omitting ev 
7® oraxvi in 28. 

The rest of the sentence is based on 
Joel iii. (iv.) 13, e€amoareidate Spérava 
Ott mapéotnkey tpuvyntos. The lan- 
guage and the idea are eschatological ; 
cf. Apoc. xiv. 15, méuxbov 70 dpémavov 
gov... Oru eénpavOn 6 Bepiapos Tis ys 
(fORe HsCharlesy Revs i, 22)a but 
this fact does not necessarily determine 
the use of the parable made by Jesus. 
The somewhat unusual use of dzo- 
oréhet (Moffatt, ‘has putin’; Torrey, 
‘is put in’) is doubtless due to the 
use of the semi-quotation from the 
LXX. dpémavov*, Apoc. (7)**, ‘ prun- 
ing-knife’, ‘sickle’. amapiornu, xiv. 
47, 60 f., xv.135. (°); 30% trans. “to 
place by ’, intrans. ‘ to stand by’, ‘ be 
present’; here, as in Joel, in the sense 
of ‘is ready’ (Swete, 85), or ‘is ripe’ 
(Black, 122). @epicpds*. 


Cf. Mt. xiii. 31 f. 
(Lk. xiii. 18 f.) 


This parable i is found both in Mk and in Q. One of the best attested 
elements in the teaching of Jesus, it is especially important as revealing 


His view of the nature of the Kingdom. 


In the main interpretation has 


followed four lines, according as the point has been found in the ideas of 
(a) growth, (4) slow and gradual development, (¢) the speedy and cata- 
strophic in-breaking of the Kingdom, and (d@) the Kingdom as relevant 
to the immediate situation of Jesus and including Gentiles within its 
scope. Of these views the best are the first and fourth, especially in com- 
bination. Most commentators rightly emphasize the idea of growth; 
it belongs essentially to the comparison with a tiny seed which springs up 
and becomes a plant capable of giving shelter. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if this is the main emphasis,’ although it is stressed in Mk. iv. 31. 
Neither the idea of a slow long-continued evolution,? nor the extreme 


1 Cf. Dodd, 190; Manson, S/, 123; Blunt, 17:1. 
2 Cf. Smith, Sz, Mt, 139, and Dodd, Manson, Blunt, in loc. 
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eschatological interpretation,! can be justified by what the parable states, 
although the eschatological view rightly dwells on the supernatural 
character of the Kingdom, as the gift and manifestation of the power of 
God. The best and most satisfying interpretations connect the parable 
with the situation of Jesus, who saw the Kingdom as a present reality, a 
Rule of God embracing within its sweep all peoples, both actually and in 
promise. Cf. Dodd, 191, ‘We must suppose that in this parable Jesus 
is asserting that the time has come when the blessings of the Reign of God 
are available for all men. . .. The Kingdom of God is here: the birds 
are flocking to find shelter in the shade of the tree’; Manson, Sif. TA 
‘The Kingdom has begun to come in the mission of Jesus; and it must 
now run its course to the final consummation’; Otto, 123, ‘A future 
kingdom cannot grow and in no possible sense can it be compared with a 
growingthing. Inthepresent case, Christ putssomething before men’s eyes 
which is already in action around himself and his hearers as a miraculous 
process which they ought to perceive and rightly understand as being 
such’; Wood, 687, ‘ We should note that all these parables imply that the 
kingdom is already present in germ through the activity of Jesus Himself’. 

As in iv. 1-9 and 26-9 Black, 123, traces the Greek version to an 
Aramaic original in poetic form. 


Kai eheyer Ids dpodowpev tiv Baorelav rob eos, 7) ev 


ti avrnv mapaBorAn Odpev; 


G s / a y 
WS KOKKW OLWATEWS, OS OTAV 


a ~ a /, a3 ~ / ~ 
onaph em THs yis, uiKpdtepov dv TavtTwy TOV oTepudtwv TOV 


30. It is generally recognized that 
Mt. xiii. 31 f. is a conflation of Mk and 
Q, and that Lk. xiii. 18 f. is derived 
from Q. Cf. Streeter, 246-8; Bult- 
mann, 186. Both Mk and Q have the 
double question. Cf. Lk. xiii. 18, Ti 
Opota éoTiv... .; Matthew 
has simply ‘Opoia éorly 4» Bac. tT. od- 
pavéyv (xiii. 31). While there is no 
departure from Gk idiom, the tauto- 
logy in Mk and Q is Semitic. Cf. 
Wellhausen, 35, who cites Lk. vil. 31 
and xiii. 18, and points out that there 
is no parallelism in Lk. xiii. 20 and 
Mt. xi. 16, xili. 31. mapaPodAy (z. iii. 
23) is used in the broad sense of szmzlz- 
tude or figure; cf. Heb. xi. 19, & 


Kal Tie oe 


mapapoAf. The subjunctives are de- 
liberative: ‘ How shall we...?’, or 
‘How are we to...?’; cf. vi. 24, 37, 


xii. 14. For 0épev A C2 D © et al. 33 
565 700 1071 al. pler. c ff i q vg sype hl 
read (or imply) mapaPaAwpev, which 


Moulton, ii. 319, (419), describes as 
“a plausible reading ’. 

Fiebig, 36, shows how thoroughly 
Jewish the opening of this parable is, 
and cites an interesting parallel from 
Mek. Jethro, 6, which tells of a con- 
troversy between Rabbi Gamaliel 
(¢. A.D. 100) and a philosopher: ‘ He 
said to him, “‘ I will compose for thee 
a similitude. To whom is the matter 
like? To a king of flesh and blood 
who marches out to war... .”’ 

31. With ds kdxkw sc. 6uoudbcopuev or 
Ojconev. Cf. the Jewish parable men- 
tioned above. xéxKos*, Mt. xiii. 31, 
raat, oy, IW, Sahu WO), xaybl Oy |pay souk 
QASTACORAXVI3 7 4m a eran, - seedr. 
For the meaning ‘ scarlet ’ (Cl., LX X) 
v. LS and Swete, 86, and cf. KoxKuwos. 
owam™, Mt. xiii. 31, xvii. 20, Lk. xiii. 
19, xvii. 6**, a late Gk form=the 
Attic 7d vamv, ‘mustard’, sznapis 
nigra; both of Egyptian origin 


1 For the eschatological view v. Schweitzer, 354, and in criticism, A. T. Cadoux, 7/, 36; 


Plummer, 134; Blunt, 171; etc. 


2 Wor the reference to all nations see further, A. T. Cadoux, 77, 36; Bartlet, 171; Rawlinson, 


58; Easton, 218. 


J. Weiss, 177, suggests that in Mark’s view the promise is to the disciples. 


C. J. Cadoux, 157, thinks that the universalism is uncertain, but that the interpretation is possible 


and even in some cases quite probable. 
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ond ~ ~ U A! / lal 
emt rhs yhs—Kal drav onaph, dvaBatver Kat yiveras petlov 


ndvrwv Tov Aaxdvwv Kal Tole? KAdSous peyddous, Wate SvvacBat 


¢ x 


YO 


(VGT, 575). The explanatory paren- 
thesis puxporepov ov... emt ris yfjs, in 
which, as is normal in the Koine, the 
comparative is used for the superlative, 
reads strangely. Lagrange, I19, ex- 
plains it as a kind of acc. absol., but 
it is much better explained as an addi- 
tion by Mark (cf. Dodd, 190 n.) or a 
redactor, emphasizing the thought of 
the very small beginnings of the King- 
dom. There is also an error in fact, 
since the mustard-seed is not the 
smallest of the seeds, although pro- 
verbially it was mentioned in this 
sense in Palestine (cf. Lk. xvii. 6=Mt. 
xvii. 20). The repetition of émt tis yijs 
and of érav omaph may suggest that 
the text is not in its original form. 
Lohmeyer, 88, ingeniously conjectures 
that two separate versions of the para- 
ble have been telescoped. Black, 123, 
says the repetition destroys the anti- 
thetic parallelism. Torrey, 7G, 123 f. 
(contr. /G, 299), suggests that the con- 
fused passage is due to the misreading 
of similar groups of words in the 
Aramaic original, which was simple 
and straightforward: ‘ (It is) like a 
grain of mustard seed, which is less 
(vy 9) than all the seeds; but when 
it is sown (y 13) upon the ground, 
it grows up and becomes greater than 
all the herbs’. This suggestion is very 
ingenious, but it rests upon a number 
of assumptions which cannot be proved. 
Moreover, it may not be necessary, in 
view of the possibility of an explana- 
tory corruption mentioned above. 
omepua, xii. 19 f., 21 f.*. 

The textual variants reveal how the 
difficulties of the Markan text were 
felt in ancient times. That Mark 
wrote. . . . puKkporepov Ov 
is shown, not only by the strong attes- 
tation of N B and D (D reads éoriy for 
ov), but also by Matthew’s smoother 
version, ... . . 6 puKporepor pev 
The textual variants xdxKov 


. OS KOKKW . 


KOKKO . 
éorw. 


TNN CKIAN AYTOY Td TIETEINA TOY OYPANOY KATACKHNOYN.- 


(A CL W @ fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 
28 33 579 700 892 1071 it (exc. d) vg), 
puxporepos (A C D2 W? fam. 1 fam. 13 
(exc. 13) 565 d q vg (1 MS.), and 
éoriv (D M7? it (exc. e) vg), may also be 
explained as attempts to amend Mark’s 
broken construction. 

32. dvaBaive. is a strange word to 
describe the growing of plants (v. the 
note on iv. 7) and may be an over- 
literal reading of the Aramaic original. 
It is replaced by avfe. in W, but this 
reading may be a translation of the 
Latin cresczt read by be r!. Cf. Bur- 
kitt, ZS, xvii. 5. Adyavov*, Mt. xiii. 
32, Lk. xi. 42, Rom. xiv. 2**, mostly 
in the plur. of garden-herbs, vegetables ; 
Cl, LXX, Pap. Q (Lk. xiii. 19, Mt. 
xiii. 32) less accurately speaks of a 
tree (Sévdpov). KAddos, xiii. 28". For 
@otre and the acc. and infin. constr. 
v. i, 27. oxida". Karackynvow*, Mt. 
sditi32, Uk y -xili19; AG. 114 26" to 
take up one’s quarters’, ‘camp’, 
‘settle’; late Gk (Xen.), LXX. WH, 
§ 410, support the ending in -od, 
mainly because of the evidence of B, 
but probably -oéy is more original ; 
cf. Blass, 48, Moulton, i. 53, ii. 197. 
In the Q form the birds perch on the 
branches; in Mk they rest under its 
shadow. The plant ‘has often been 
found growing to a height of 8 to 12 ft., 
and great numbers of small birds alight 
upon its stalks to pluck the seeds’ 
(ZB, col. 3244). The imagery used is 
illustrated in the OT, in Dan. iv. 12, xal 
€v Tots KAdSovs adrod KaTw@Kouv Ta Spvea 
706 odpavod, Ezek. xvii. 23 (of the cedar), 
Kal dvaravoerat broKdtw atrod may op- 
veov, Kal 7@v TeTEwov bro THY oKLaY adrod 
avarravoerat, Xxxi.6. In these passages 
the tree symbolizes the protection given 
to subject peoples by a great empire. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that Jesus has Gentile nations in mind. 
Cf. Manson, 77, 133 n.; Dodd, 190f. ; 
per contra, Smith, 28 f., 120 f, 
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Mk. iv. 33 f. 31. SUMMARY STATEMENT Cf. Mt. xiii. 34 f. 


ON THE USE OF PARABLES 


This editorial passage rounds off the section iv. 1-34. As suggested 
in the Commentary, there are signs that originally, perhaps in the source 
used by Mark, 33 f. was more closely connected with 1-9. On this view 
it is easier to give a satisfactory account of the composition of 1-34. It 
may be that 34, especially the clause, ‘ but privately he expounded all 
things to his own disciples’, suggested to the Evangelist the insertion of 
11 f. and the explanation of the parable of the Sower in 13-20. This 
suggestion is better than the view that 34 is a redactional passage prompted 
by 11 f., for 34 refers to the exposition of paradles, not a different kind of 
teaching. If this view is sound, the summary was preceded originally 
by one parable, that of the Sower, which served as an example of many 
(rovadraus wapaPodais). Further consideration of this point depends on 
the view taken of the compilation of the complex iv. 1-34 as a whole. 
See Intr. 93 f. 


Kai rovadrars mapaBodais moAXais eAdAew adrois tov Aédyov, 
Kalas ndvvavTo aKovew xwpis dé mapaBoAfjs odk éAdAee adrois, 


Kat (dtav dé Tots iStows wabnrais éméAvev mdvra. 


33 f. It is advantageous to take the 
two verses together in order to see 
the Semitic parallelism in them. Luke 
omits the passage, but Matthew re- 
tains it, omitting ca0ws ndvvavro aKxoveuw 
and xa7’ idiav ... mévra and replacing 
the first éAdAec by the aor. 
Vial, Pry Nally wish mb:cy eypy O-Qu Vy Ohi BUO hin 
such parables, parables of thzs kind, 
implying that a selection has been 
made; cf. also woAAaits. Plummer, 
134, points to the correct use of the 
imperfects; cf. iv. 2,10. advrots appar- 
ently refers to the dyAos mAeforos men- 
tioned in iv. 1. So Mt. xiii. 34, rots 
dxAos. The use of the pronoun sug- 
gests the possibility that 33 f. may 
have been connected originally with 
1-9, all the more as 10-32 show obvious 

“<igns of compilation. dv Adyor is the 
zood news of the Kingdom, as in ii. 2. 
kaOcis is ‘just as’, ‘in proportion as’ ; 
for the idea cf. Jn. xvi. 12, I Cor. iii. 2 
(ovrw yap edvvacbe). 

xwpis ... avrois repeats in a negative 
form the positive statement in 33, but 
kar idiav... . mavra introduces a new 
idea, namely, that it was the habit of 
Jesus to explain His parables to His 
disciples. There is no suggestion, as 


TOLOUTOS, 


in iv. 11, that the parables were spoken 
only for the multitudes. So to think 
is to press adrois unduly. The sugges- 
tion, therefore, of Holtzmann, 133, and 
Wellhausen, 36, that iv. 33 is original, 
and 34 redactional (cf. Klostermann, 
52, Her herrscht die gletche Theorie 
we v. rz f.; cf. Rawlinson, 58 f.; 
Branscomb, 86), appears to lack 
sufficient warrant. All heard, but to the 
disciples further teaching was given. 
Kar’ idiav, vi. 31 f., vii. 33, ix. 2, 28, 
xiii. 3*, ‘privately’. For the form 
xa’ idiav v. Moulton, ii. 98; Hort, 
145. idvos, ‘one’sown’. While an‘ ex- 
hausted’ cos, conveying little more 
than the personal pronoun, is a feature 
of Hellenistic Greek (cf. Deissmann, 
BS, 123 f.), in the NT generally its 
proper force is discernible (cf. Jn. i. 41, 
1 Cor. iti. 8, Gal. vi. 5, Heb. vii. 27, 
etc.). See the full discussion in 
Moulton, i. 87-90, 237, 246; VGT, 
298. In 34 very many MSS., but not 
& B CLA 892 1071, omit idtous and 
add adrod, thus indicating the sense 
in which it was read. Its use here ap- 
pears to be intentional in the sense of 
“His own disciples’ (so Swete, 88; 
Plummer, 134; RV and RSV; 


33 
34 
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Moffatt; Torrey). If so, there is a which it has in the NT, is found in late 
note of intimacy in the passage which _ writers (Vet. Val. (ii/ A.D.) cclix. 4) and 
harmonizes with iv. 1 f. émAvw*, Ac. in Aq. and Th. (vw. Abbott-Smith, 171). 
xix. 39**, “to loose’, ‘untie’. The Cf. VG7, 241; Swete, 88; Bigg, Sz. 
metaphorical meaning ‘expound’, et. and St. Jude, 269. 


(c) Mk. iv. 35-v. 43 A GROUP OF MIRACLE 


STORIES 
The group includes the following narratives : 
(32) iv. 35-41. The Storm on the Lake. 
(33) v. I-20. The Gerasene Demoniac. 
(34) v. 21-4, 35-43. The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. 
(35) v. 25-34. The Woman with the Issue of Blood. 


These narratives are more vivid and picturesque than those of the 
group i. 21-39, and quite different in form from those of ii. I-ill. 6 and 
iii, 19b-35. In the narratives now under review the stories are told for 
their own sake, with a wealth of detail, in order to portray Jesus as the 
doer of beneficent and wondrous-deeds. Dibelius calls them /Vovel/en, 
Tales, and traces them to the work of story-tellers in the primitive Chris- 
tian community. It is better, with Bultmann, 223-60, to call them 
‘ Miracle-stories ’. How far they are to be ascribed to the reminiscences 
of an eyewitness, to what extent, if any, they have been coloured by 
popular motifs, and whether they stand in an original historical succes- 
sion, are some of the questions to be considered. 


Mk. iv. 35-41 32. THE STORM ON THE Cf. Mt. viii. 23-7 
LAKE Lk. viii. 22-5 


The narrative is a Miracle-story. Whatever view is taken of the 
miraculous element in the story, there can be little doubt that the story 
belongs to the best tradition, probably that of an eyewitness, and pre- 
sumably Peter.! The details, at once vivid and artless, point to this con- 
clusion: the reference to the time, the statement that the disciples take 
Jesus ‘as he was’, the allusion to ‘ other boats’, the mention of the 
cushion, the bold reproach of the disciples, the direct address to the 
elements, the sharp rebuke of the disciples. Attempts to trace the story 
to the influence of Psa. cvi. 9, ‘ He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was 
dried up’ (cf. Strauss, Lzfe of Jesus, Eng. tr. 498), or to Psa. Ixxxix. 9, 
“Thou rulest the pride of the sea: when the waves thereof arise, thou © 
stillest them’, are very unconvincing. Not more satisfactory are the 
objections based on parallel narratives. Of these perhaps the best is the 
story, quoted by Bultmann, 249, of the Jewish boy through whose prayer 
a storm ceases, to the astonishment of the heathen who pay respect to his 
God; but it is not a complete parallel. The story of Jonah may have been 
in the minds of the Evangelists and may have influenced their phrasing, 
but Wellhausen, 37, bluntly says that the Markan story is not an echo 

1 Cf. J. Weiss, 185, So kann bereits Petrus erzahlt haben von dem Mann, dem Wind und Meer 


gehorsam sind, Lagrange, 125, le reflet des souvenirs plus précis de Pierre; Wood, 687; Bartlet, 
173. 
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of that narrative ; cf. also J. Weiss, 182 f. Strangely enough, the parallels 
with the story of Aeneas (v. Comm.) are quite as impressive; but had 
Mark read his Virgil ? 

These considerations are valid as regards the historical worth of the 
narrative, but not necessarily for the inference, ‘ Who is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him?’. As suggested in the Commentary, the 
disciples are rebuked for their lack of faith in God, not faith in the power 
of Jesus to control the forces of nature. We are justified in regarding their 
question as an inference immediately drawn and underlined in the later 
tradition, prompted by the sudden end of the storm and the words of 
Jesus. But what really happened? We have reason to question the view 
that, in the words ‘ Peace, be still’, Jesus addressed the disciples and not 
the wind; v. the note on iv. 39. It is difficult to think that the disciples 
could have been mistaken on this point. Moreover, the attitude of Jesus 
to nature as the vehicle of divine power made it as natural for Him, as it is 
difficult for us, to address the wind and the sea. His words are a com- 
mand; but also the expression of utter and complete dependence upon 
His Father’s will, sustained by the belief that ‘ his hour was not yet come ’. 
The miracle was probably a miracle of divine providence. Jesus trusted 
in God and His trust was not deceived. We ought not to close our minds 
to the possibility that, just as in His sayings there are uprushes of divine 
illumination (cf. Lk. x. 21 f. =Mt. xi. 25-7), so in His works there may 
have been outflowings of divine power transcending the normal tenor of 
His conscious life. But this issue is theological ; it depends on our inter- 
pretation of the »zanner of the Incarnation in its historical manifestation. 
Other explanations of the incident, including that outlined above, are 
also compatible with belief in One who, though in the form of God, 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant. 


Kat réyer adrois ev exeivn TH Tuépa dibias yevouevns Ac- 
7 > A / ii > / \ + \ 
\Qwpev eis 76 Tépav. Kal adiovow tov dxAov Kal mapadap- 
simple and satisfactory explanation is 
that it means ‘ without going ashore’ 
(Swete, 88); there is no need to con- 
jecture a form of the story in which 
the disciples take Him into the boat (cf. 
Lagrange, 123). Jesus Himself takes 


35 f. The precision of the opening 
temporal statement, év éxetvy TH uepa 
dias yevouerns, recalls i. 32 and 35. 
Bultmann, 230, accepts the reference 
to the late hour as belonging to the 
original story in view of 38, but ex- 


plains év éxeivy 7H juepe as editorial ; 
so Klostermann, 53. With much force, 
Schmidt, 135, maintains that additions 
of this kind are not characteristic of 
Mark, that both chronological notices 
belong to the tradition which the 
Evangelist has taken over, and that the 
same is true of the local details which 
follow. Bultmann admits this as re- 
gards the reference to the ‘other 
boats ’, and Wellhausen, 37, takes the 
same view. Both critics, however, 
question ds qv, which follows awk- 
wardly after wapaAapBavovow adrov. A 


the initiative in the words, AvéAPwpev 
els ro 7épav, and the disciples, as the 
boatmen, take Him with them just as 
He was. Cf. 4 Kgdms. vii. 7, kal év- 
Katéhimav Tas oKnvas at’t@v.. . ev 
Th mapemBorAH ws eorw. 

The historic presents, Aéyer and apa- 
AapPavovow, add to the vividness of 
the scene, and the hortatory subj. 
SéA\Pwev imparts a note of urgency. 
Why Jesus leaves the west shore can 
only be conjectured. Either it was 
because of the pressure of the crowd or 
to find a new sphere for His ministry, 


35 
36 


37 
38 
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an / \ 7 a Ss > b) ~ 
Bdvovow adrov as iv ev T@ TAOtw, Kal GdAa mAoia Hv per’ adTod. 


a / > 
Kal yiverat AaiAax pweydAn avewov, Kal Ta KUpara érréBaddev ets 


a lal > a 
70 TAotov, Wate Hn yepilecOar TO mAotov. Kal adtos Hv ev TH 


and by analogy i. 35 suggests the 
latter.  Srépyoua, x. 25%, ‘to go 
through ’, is used normally of a journey 
by land. Ramsay, Zxp. v. i. 385 ff., 
holds that in the Acts, where it is used 
freely, it implies missionary travel. 
Here (cf. 1 Cor. x. 1) it is used of 
crossing the lake. The phrase «is ro 
mépav, V. 1, 21, vi. 45 (?), viii. 13 (cf. 
iii. 8, x. 1)*, refers generally to the 
east side. Schmidt, 145, maintains that 
in the LXX and the NT it is used ex- 
clusively so, but this claim presses the 
phrase too far, for in Jn. vi. 17 mépav 
ths Qaddoons describes a journey to 
Capernaum. 

In 36 ddiovow (D W © P45 fam. 13 
28 543 505 700 bce ffiq r! syPe sa geo) 
is much to be preferred to adevres 
(WH). zapadrapBave, v. 40, vii. 4, ix. 2, 
aS 2 se IVS ys tOmta Kean receives 
(Cl., LXX, Pap.), is used in ix. 2, x. 32, 
xiv. 33 of the action of Jesus in taking 
His disciples along with Him, but here 
of the action of the disciples themselves. 
Lagrange, 123, cites Plato, 4po/. 18 B, 
Tovs ToAAOvs ek Traldwv mapaArapPdvorres. 
The dAda wAota must have dispersed in 
the ensuing storm, for we hear no more 
of them. This detail, so unnecessary 
to the story, is probably a genuine 
reminiscence. Cf. Wellhausen, 37, 
Die Angabe... trigt fiir den Zusam- 
menhang nichts aus und kénnte auf 
wirkliche Tradition hinweisen. There 
is no ground for the conjecture of 
Pallis (cf. Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 119), 
dd\Aa Sé mAota odk Hv per adrdr. 
Couchoud would read kat dua zodAot 
joav per’ adrod (with W and e), but 
dpa suggests accompanying circum- 
stances rather than the disciples (im- 
plied already in wapaAapBdvovaww) ; cf. 
simul naves or naves simul read by 
|oy Copenh Ga] es 

Mt. viii. 23 and Lk. viii. 22 reveal 
the greater originality of Mk. In 
Lk dias yevouevns is omitted and & 


wud Tav jyep@v is read; in Mt both 
temporal statements are wanting. 
Further, both Gospels independently 
speak of Jesus boarding the boat and 
For these ‘ de- 
ceptive’ agreements wv. Streeter, 302. 
Again, both omit the reference to the 
‘other boats’ and Lk has aviyx8noar. 
These changes are explained by the 
new contexts in which the narrative is 
placed and the need for abbreviation. 

37. Aatray*, Lk. viii. 23, 2 Pet. ii. 
17**, ‘a furious sterm ’, ‘ hurricane’, 
‘squall’; Cl., LXX. Mt. viii. 24 has 
celopos peyas. avewos, iv. 39 (dzs), 41, 
vi. 48, 51, xiii. 27*. The descriptive 
gen. avéuov is a popular usage; cf. 
Lagrange, 123. 

The lake is subject to sudden storms 
of wind which sweep down the valleys. 
“The atmosphere, for the most part, 
hangs still and heavy, but the cold 
currents, as they pass from the west, 
are sucked down in vortices of air, or 
by the narrow gorges that break upon 
the lake. Then arise those sudden 
storms for which the region is notori- 
ous ’, G. A. Smith, 441 f. Cf. also Le 
Camus, quoted by Rawlinson, 61. 
Mark’s yiverau is very expressive, but 
even more Luke’s xaréBy. The dare 
clause describes the result. The waves 
were beating into the boat so that it 
was now filling. 

Koya”, Mt. viii. 24, xiv. 24, Ju. 13**. 
The verb émBddAw, xi. 7, xiv. 46, 72*, 
“to throw upon ’, is here used intransi- 
tively with the meaning ‘ to go straight 
towards ’, and with eis c. acc. suggests 
waves breaking into the boat. Cf. 
Moffatt, ‘splashed into the boat’. 
79n, Vi. 35 (42s), viii. 2, xi. 11, xiii. 28, 
Xv. 42, 44", is ‘now’, ‘already’, in 
a relative sense as compared with vip, 
“now ’, ‘at present ’, and dpzu, ‘ now’, 
‘just now’. These distinctions are 
well represented in the NT and the 
papyri (VG7, tm loc.). yepitw, xv. 


have ot pabyral adrod. 
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, yew \ , 
TPUEVy El TO mpookepaAaiov Kabevdwv: Kat éyetpovaw avrov 


Kat Aéyovow adr@ Arddoxadre, od pédee cou dre arodAAvpcfa; 


\ 5 fa) \ > , a Oe \ 5 aS , 
Kal dueyepOeis emeTtipnoey TH avewm Kal elev TH fadacon 


36". Matthew has wore 10 mAotov 
KadvrrecOar iro TOV KYaTw (vill. 24), 
and Luke xal cvvemnpodvto Kal éxwdv- 
pevov (vili. 23; cf. Jon. i. 4). 

38. 38a is peculiar to Mk and prob- 
ably rests on the testimony of an eye- 
witness. Cf. Mt. viii. 24, adrds dé 
éxdbevdev, and Lk. viii. 23, mAcovTw 
8é abrdv advmvwcer. To assign 38a 
to a redactor is without warrant, for 
the picturesque statement is an integral 
part of the story. There is perhaps a 
certain emphasis or nuance in adrds, 
an implicit contrast between Jesus and 
His disciples. mpvpva*, Ac. xxvii. 29, 
41**, ‘the stern’; Cl. Pap.; not 
‘the bow’ (Torrey). Lagrange, 123, 
explains that the place of honour is 
the little bench at the back of the boat, 
and cites Virgil, den. iv. 554, deneas 
celsa in puppt, tam certus eundt, car- 
pebat somnos. The steersman, he adds, 
places himself on the edge at the very 
back. spooxeddAaor**, ‘a pillow’ or 
‘cushion’; Cl., LXX, Pap.; prob- 
ably the only one (7d) on board, and 
presumably a rower’s wooden or 
leathern (Hesychius) seat used as a 
head-rest (cf. J. Weiss, 181 n.). Cf. 
Swete, 89. The periphrastic imperf. jv 
_.. kabedSwy describes continued sleep. 

The historic presents, éye(povow and 
Aéyovow, vividly picture the scene 
which follows. Mt and Lk have 
apoceASorres and the aor. duddoxados, 
v. 35, ix. 17, 38, x. 17, 20, 35, xii. 14, 
10, 32, xii. I, Xiv. 14", ‘ teacher ’, is 
the Gk equivalent for ‘PafBei (v. ix. 5) 
which Mark rarely uses. Matthew has 
Kupue and Luke *Emordra émorara. 

All commentators draw attention to 
the softened versions of the disciples’ 
question in the later Gospels. Mt has 
Kupre, odcov, dmodipeba, Lk *Em- 
ordra emordta, amoAAvpeba. The out- 
standing feature is the boldness of the 
original, AvdSdoxade, od péher cor Ore 
dmo\vpeba;, ‘ Teacher, don’t you care 


that we are perishing?’. Moffatt’s 
free paraphrase admirably brings out 
the sense, ‘ Teacher, are we to drown, 
for all you care?’. Cf. Torrey, 
‘ Master, is it nothing to you that we 
are perishing?’; RSV, ‘ Do you not 
care if we perish?’. Even Lagrange, 
124, observes that od péAer oor content 
une nuance de reproche que Mt. et Le. 
n’ont pas reproduite, but this remark 
isan understatement. So also Turner’s 
phrase, 26, ‘naive remonstrances’, 
and Bartlet’s, 173, ‘a touch of re- 
proach’. The cry expresses indigna- 
tion and fear. Following Holtzmann, 
133, Lagrange, 124, quotes Virgil, 
Aen. iv. 560, Nate dea, potes hoc sub 
casu ducere somnos, nec quae te circum 
stent deinde pericula cernis? So 
Klostermann, 53. The disciples are 
sure that death stares them in the face, 
and they resent the fact that Jesus is 
asleep, oblivious of their plight. Cf. 
Swete, 89; Blunt, 172. 

pede c. dat., xii. 14*, used imperson- 
ally, ‘It is a care to...’; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. Cf. Mt. xxii. 16, Lk. x. 40, Jn. 
X. 13, xii. 6, Ac. xviii. 17, 1 Cor, vil. 21, 
1x OVRIMBe tea hase 

39. Sveyetpw*, Lk. viii. 24 (d2s), Jn. 
vi. 18, 2 Pet. i. 13, iii. 1**, ‘ to arouse 
completely’, ‘wake up’; Cl, LXX 
(in later books, Judith i. 4, etc.), Pap. 
(in a spell for the raising of a dead 
body); VGZ7, 160. Lagrange, 125, 
Et s’étant éveillé. The meaning is 
that Jesus awoke, not that He stood 
up. The wind is dramatically rebuked 
as if it were a hostile power or even a 
daemon. For other cases in which 
Jesus addresses inanimate objects z. 
xi. 14 (a fig tree) and 23, in a saying 
about a mountain. It is perverse to 
explain this language as a kind of 
primitive animism ; it reflects a recog- 
nition of nature as the vehicle of divine 
power which is strange to the modern 
man. 
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Wellhausen, 37, thinks that rf 
QaXdoon is an insertion, since it stands 
in another position in D (kal rf Oaddoon 
kal eimev, D W fam. 1 565 700 bce ffi 
geo). dow is used in the command 
to the demoniac in i. 25 (diuwOyre) ; 
here in the rarer but more emphatic 
perf. imperative. Cf. Moulton, i. 176. 
Rohde, Psyche, ii (Eng. tr., 604), sug- 
gests that the verb was used in rude 
Egyptian-Syrian Gk to denote the 
binding of a person by a spell so as to 
make him powerless to harm, and 
examples of this magical use are found 
in the papyri (VG7, 672). 
trast between the violence of the storm 
and the sequel to the command is very 
marked. The wind ceased and there 
was a great calm. With unconscious 
artistry the long vowels of yaAjvy 
peydAn suggest an atmosphere of com- 
plete peace. Komdlw, vi. 51*, Mt. xiv. 
32**, ‘to grow weary’, ‘abate’, 
<xémos; Herodotus vii. 191, LXX, 
MGk. yadrjvn*, Mt. viii. 26, Lk. viii. 
24** “stillness”, ~calm’7; (Cli, Bsa. 
cvi. (cvii.) 29, Symm. (Swete, 90). 

The conjecture that the words were 
addressed to the disciples, while not 
inadmissible, has no support in the 
narrative. On the contrary, the rebuke 
follows the calm. Moreover, it refers 
to faith in God, not to the power of 
Jesus. In estimating the historical 
basis of the story it should be allowed 
that Jesus did address the wind. It 
does not follow that the inference in 
41 was justified. ‘ Who then is this, 
that the wind and the sea obey him?’, 
is the surmise of the disciples, and, 
in harmony therewith, only the words, 
‘ Peace, be still’, have been preserved 
in the tradition. More may have been 
said. The determination of this ques- 
tion depends on the view taken of the 
narrative as a whole and of the ques- 
tion of the miraculous. See Intr. 
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, Nie See 2. ¢ ACSF Des 
TrepipLwao. KQL EKOTTAGEV O AVELLOS, KAL EYEVETO YO nv) 


w+ 4 
OUTTW EXNETE 


Kat edopjOnaoav ddBov péyav, Kat €Aeyov mpos aAArjAous 


40. SevAds*, Mt. viii. 26, Apoc. xxi. 
8**, ‘cowardly’, ‘timid’. The ziors 
(v. ii. 5) mentioned here is faith in God, 
the faith in His Father’s care which 
Jesus displayed when He slept peace- 
fully on the cushion. It is not con- 
fidence in the wonder-working power 
of Jesus, and there is nothing to sug- 
gest the inworking of later Christian 
ideas. Cf. Wellhausen, 37; Rawlin- 
son, 62; Bartlet, 173; Lagrange, 124. 
Matthew adds odArydmuoror to SetAoi, 
omitting otaw éyere miotw;, and plac- 
ing the reproach before the end of the 
storm (viii. 26), while Luke has simply 
Ilod 4 mioris dudv; (vill. 25). The 
greater originality of Mk is evident. 
The tone of the rebuke is sharp. It is 
the first of a series of reproaches ad- 
dressed to the disciples for their want 
of faith or understanding; cf. vii. 18, 
VAitly I ARiny Pip BOM IE, shay Mo}. sayy | [vl 
ovmw, Vill. 17, 21, xi. 2, xii. 7*3) uv. 
LT S23 

After éoré, obrws is added by A C W 
e¢ al,and many minusc., and it is found 
before decAoi in P45 fam. 1 (exc. 118) 
fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 543 arm. It may 
well be original. Cf. Couchoud, /7‘S, 
XXXV. 4. 

m@s ovx, instead of odmw, is read by 
A C et al. many minusc. sype hl f, and 
ovrw is omitted by We q. These 
readings are probably inferior to those 
of WH text (§W BDL 6). 

41. The verse describes the effect 
produced on the disciples and the 
immediate inference they drew. doBéw, 
V. 15, 33, 30, Vi. 20, 50, 1X. 32, x. 32, 
xi, 18, 32, xii. 12, xvi. 8*, ‘ to frighten ’, 
is here used, as always in the NT, as a 
passive deponent, ‘ to fear’. The acc, 
PoBov* péyay is cognate, ‘ they feared 
a great fear’; cf. Lk. ii. 9, 1 Pet. iii, 
14. Cf. also 1 Macc. x. 8 and Jon. i. 
10, kal epoByOnoay of dvdpes PdBov péyav, 
kal elmav mpos adrdv, a passage which 
may have influenced the Markan 
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Tis apa odrés eorw dr Kal 6 dvepos Kal 4 Oddaoca traxover 
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story. The meaning is that the dis- 
ciples were filled with a feeling of 
reverential awe, a sense of the uncanny. 
The change to the imperf. is deliberate, 
“they began to say one to another’. 
mpos aAdAndous, viii. 16, ix. 34, xv. 31, 
ev dAdyAows, ix. 50%. dpa, xi. 33%, is 
illative, ‘then’. The use of rt, instead 
of the relative 4, seems Semitic; cf. 
Howard, ii. 436, who cites Moulton, 
Einl. 332 n.; Lagrange, xcvi, who, 
however, points to Plato, Huthyph. 
2 A, Té vedrepov, & Udkpares, yéyover, 
6ru od... SvarpiBers. For the verb in 
the sing. with two subjects cf. Mt. v. 
ES, vielO, 1 Cor xv. 50, Apocnixy 12: 
Black, 54, mentions the important 
variant in ffi q, cud et ventus et mare 


obaudtiunt, in support of the view that 
ort is a misreading of the Aramaic 3, 
V. Intr. 58. 

There can be little doubt that the 
inference that the wind and the sea 
were obedient to Jesus was drawn on 
the spot. Independently both Matthew 
and Luke interpret the fear by e6av- 
pacay and both have the plur. verb 
Matthew says that the 
men (of dvOpwro, cf. McNeile, 111) 
said ‘ What manner of man (aoramds) 
is this?’, and Luke makes explicit 
what is implied in his source in the 
words, ‘He commandeth (émitaocer) 
even the winds and the water (ddar)’ 
(viii. 25). The tendency of the tradi- 
tion is to emphasize the inference. 


draKovovaw. 


Mk. v. 1-20 33. THE GERASENE 


DEMONIAC 


Cf. Mt. viii. 28-34 
Lk. viii. 26-39 


Bultmann, 224, points out that the narrative has the form character- 
istic of the Miracle-story (exorcism) in the account of the meeting with 
the demoniac, his dangerous character, his suspicion of the exorcist, the 
exorcism, the demonstration of the departure of the daemons, the im- 
pression made on the eyewitnesses. The story, he suggests, is in its 
original form, apart from the transitional phrases in 1 and the redactional 
verse 8. This opinion hardly does sufficient justice to the narrative. It 
is not yet reduced to the rounded form which Miracle-stories possess when 
they have been handed down through a succession of narrators, and stands 
appreciably nearer the record of an eyewitness. This view is suggested by 
the unevenness of the narrative. Verses 6 f., with their picture of the 
demoniac seeing Jesus from afar, running, and falling down before Him 
read almost like the beginning of a separate account, while 3-5 stand 
apart as the vivid statement of neighbours long familiar with the man’s 
violence. Verse 8 appears to reflect the Evangelist’s embarrassment in 
coping with an excess of material. These features are well explained if 
we infer that he had heard the story told more than once and was tele- 
scoping his recollections. ; 

Another feature of the narrative is the arrangement in scenes in which 
the point of interest shifts from the man (1-10) to the herd of swine (II-13), 
then to the townspeople (14-17), and finally back again to the man by the 
lakeside (18-20). In a rudimentary form we have the beginnings of a 
little drama in four acts. And yet we do not receive the impression of 
imaginative artistic creation; the story is what it is because it describes 


1 See the comment of Lohmeyer mentioned in the note on 3-5 below. Lohmeyer’s treatment 
of the narrative is unusually positive. 
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what happened. ‘ The most natural assumption always abides, that here 
we have a tradition of something which actually happened ’, J. Weiss, 190. 

It is true that miracle-stories may incorporate mozifs like that of the 
outwitted daemon (v. the note on 13), or the belief that daemons belong 
to the abyss (cf. Lk. viii. 31), but it does not follow that all narratives 
which illustrate these 7ozifs are purely imaginative constructions. Least 
of all is this view credible of the present story. The many artless details, 
the picture of the man smashing his fetters and cutting himself with 
stones, the dialogue, the expulsion, the description of the man ‘sitting, 
clothed, and in his right mind’, the attitude of the spectators, the kind 
of message the man proclaims in the Decapolis, are details taken from 
life. We have good reason to classify the narrative as Petrine in origin. 

It is another question how we are to interpret what is told. The greatest 
difficulty is the account of the swine. If we reject mythical explanations, 
or the suggestion of Dibelius that a secular story has been incorporated 
(v. the note on 13), and if we accept a psychological explanation of pos- 
session, we must explain the panic of the swine, as Weiss explains it, as 


occasioned by the paroxysm of the man’s cure. 


\ Ss > \ / onl / > \ ti ~ 
Kai #AOov eis To mépav ris Oadacons eis THY Xwpav Tov 


1. Instead of 7AGov the singular 
#AGev is read, possibly rightly, by C L 
A @ fam. 13 28 543 579 700 892 al. mu. 
q sys Pehl bo geo Epiph. Cf. Schmidt, 
139. 7a@vlepacnvav*,so Lk. Matthew 
has TaSapyvdv. In Mk Tepacnvév (S* 
B D it vg Eus) is the original reading. 
Tepyeonvarv (Ne L A © fam. 1 28 33 565 
579 700 892 1071 e¢ al. sys bo geo aeth 
arm Epiph Or) is a later Caesarean 
correction, and Tadapynvav (A C e7 al. 
fam.13 543 a/. pler. sypehl) an assimila- 
tion to the text of Mt. Cf. Swete, 91; 
Lagrange, 132-5; Turner, 27; Raw- 
linson, 64. 

The textual variations are due to the 
fact that both Gerasa (30 miles to the 
S.E.) and Gadara (6 miles to the S.E.) 
are too far from the lake, and to the 
necessity of finding a site where the 
mountains run down steeply into the 
lake (v. 11, 13). There can be little 
doubt that Mark wrote: ‘ the country 
of the Gerasenes’, meaning thereby 
the district extending to the lake of 
which Gerasa is the principal town. 
In this he followed existing tradition, 
since it is not his habit of himself to 
introduce place names. Cf. Schmidt, 
141; J. Weiss, 186. 

Mark’s description is vague, prob- 
ably because he lacked precise know- 


ledge about the place of landing. 
This is not surprising if he was a Jeru- 
salemite, still less if he was a Roman 
Christian. Cf. Bacon, /s Mark a 
Roman Gospel?, 63; Rawlinson, 65. 
The landing place was on the east side 
of the lake, but its identity can only 
be conjectured. Origen, /z Joan. vi. 
41, pointed out the unsuitability of 
both Gerasa and Gadara. Tépaca 8é€ 
ths “ApaBias éatt moAts ote OaAacoapy 
ovre Aipevnv mAnoiov Exovoa . . . 'ddapa 
yap mods pev eott THS “lovdaias . . . 
Airy 8€ Kpnuvois mapaKkewern ovdayds 
éotw ev adth 7) OdAacoa. He suggested 
that the place was Gergesa, ‘an 
ancient city ... by the lake now called 
Tiberias, by whichis a cliff overhanging 
the lake, from which they show that 
the swine were cast down by the devils’. 
adda Vépyeoa . . . moAts apyaia mept tiv 
viv Kadovnerny TrBepidda divnv, mept 
vy Kpnevos mpooKeiwevos TH Aiuvy, ad’ 
od SetxvuTat TOUS xolpous b70 TOV Sa- 
povev kataBeBAjoba. Cf. Jerome, De 
situ, 130. Modern scholars identify 
the place as Kersa, or Kursa, at the 
mouth of the Wady es-Samak. Cf. 
Dalman, SSW,177-9; Lagrange, 136. 
Since, however, the shore at this point 
is level, Dalman, following an older 
suggestion of C. W. Wilson (Zhe 
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Kat €€edOdvros adbrod éx rod mAolov [etOds] ta- 


7, > nt 1D lant / a 

HVTNOEV AUVT@ Ek THY pvypeiwv avOpwros ev mvedpar axabdprw, 

a \ , 5 > im V4 

os THY KaTOiKynow elyev Ev Tots prypacw, Kal ode ddvoeL ODKETL 
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ovdels eddvaro adrov Sioa Sia TO adrov ToAAdKis méSas Kal 


addceor Sedéo0a1 Kal Sieordcba bm’ adrod ras dAvces Kab Tas 


/ 
médas ovvretpipbar, Kal oddels toyvev adrov Saudoa Kal Sid 


Recovery of Jerusalem, 368 f.), thinks 
that the landing was made two kilo- 
metres farther south, at Moka‘-‘Edlo, 
where ‘a fairly steep slope, 44 metres 
high, of a projection of the headland 
reaches to within 40 metres of the sea- 
shore’. Cf. also Lagrange, 136, who 
now takes the same view. It is ad- 
mitted that there are no graves in the 
vicinity. Lagrange says that there are 
some, with the appearance of dwelling- 
places, four or five kilometres distant. 

2. In é&eOdvros adrod the gen. abs., 
as often in the NT, refers to a pronoun 
in the sentence (adr). This unclassi- 
cal usage is common in Hellenistic 
Greek. Cf. Moulton, i. 74. The 
meeting with the demoniac takes place 
apparently soon after the landing, but 
not necessarily immediately, if, with 
BW bce f ff i syspe arm, we omit 
<d0vs. The man is described as ‘ from 
the tombs’. It was a popular belief 
that cemeteries were haunted by dae- 
mons, and, according to 3, the man 
has his dwelling-place there. In 2 
éx Tav pvnuciwy is omitted by sys. 
Wellhausen, 38, thinks the text doubt- 
ful, in view of the use of pvjyara in 
3 and 5, but the objection does not 
seem sufficiently strong. 
Cl., LXX, Pap. prnpetov, vi. 29, xv. 
46, xvi. 2, 3, 5, 8%. For & mvedpare 
aKxabapra v. i. 23. 

The later Synoptists interpret the 
Markan text. Luke says that Jesus 
and the disciples sailed to, or ‘ put in 
at ’ (xarémAevoav), the land of the 
Gerasenes, and explains that it was 
dvtimepa THs TaAdwAaias. He also 
changes the gen. abs. to efeAOdvru are, 
and says that the man éxwv daipova 
was ex Tis méAews (viii. 26f.). Matthew 
mentions two demoniacs (viii. 28; cf. 


c fe * 
UTAVYTAW” , 


xx. 30, where he speaks of two blind 
men). 

3-5. This pictorial passage may well 
be taken as a whole because in large 
measure it is peculiar to Mk. Matthew 
merely gives the sense of the passage 
in his description of the two demoniacs 
as a public danger, yaderol Alav wore 
pn loxvew twa mapedbeiv Sia THs 6806 
é€xeivys (viii. 28). Luke also shows his 
knowledge of the Markan narrative, 
but merely says here, xal ypovw (kava 
ovK evedvoato iudriov, Kal ev olka odK 
guevev GAd’ ev rots pvypaow (villi. 27). 
Later (viii. 29) he gives the substance 
of 3-5. The three verses contain 
several words which are found here 
only in Mk, xaroixnows, ddvows, 7édn, 
diacndw, Saydlw. It is not necessary 
to find any special significance in the 
association of the demoniac with the 
tombs. Not infrequently tombs were 
inhabited, and the violence of the man, 
so realistically described, is enough to 
explain why he had been compelled 
to live in seclusion. Cf. Psa. lxvii. 7 
(LXX), Isa. Ixv. 4. Apparently, 
attempts had been made to restrain 
him, but he could no longer (odxér, 
Wile E2y 1 Ker Sse XorSs KU 3A) KAVA Sy KV 
5*) be bound by a chain. For the 
double negative v. i. 44. 

For 6a 76 c. infin., v. iv. 5. Here 
the construction is used to indicate 
past circumstances which explain the 
present situation. Cf. Burton, § 408. 
Many a time (moAAaxts, ix. 22”) he had 
been bound with fetters and chains, 
but he had torn the chains in two 
(Sveomdcar) and had smashed the 
fetters to pieces (ovvrerpipGat), and no 
one could tame him. sdacmaw*, Ac. 
xxiii. 10**; Cl., LXX. ovvrpiBu, xiv. 
3*, Mt. xii. 20, Lk. ix. 39, Jn. xix. 36, 
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> \ /, A ~ 7 > /, \ / ~ 
amd waxpdbev eSpapev Kal mpocekvyyncev aitrdv, Kal kpdgas pwvij 


peydrdn A€éyer Ti uot Kal aot, *Inoob vie rob Geob tod ixpiorov; 


dpkilw oe Tov Oedv, wy pe Bacavions. edeyev yap atr@ “EéedGe 


Rom xvi. 20, Apoc. a. 27°*; Cly 
LXX, Pap. Sapdlw*, Jas. ui. 7 f.*"; 
Cl., LXX. Of the string of perfects 
Swete, 93, says, ‘ It is as if the writer’s 
imagination had caught the words of 
the neighbours as they told the tale 
of their repeated failures (od duvducba 
adrov Sioa, moAAdKs yap Séderat KTA.), 
and he embodied them without a 
change of tense’. Cf. Lagrange, 127 ; 
Lohmeyer, 94. This suggestion is 
supported by the change of tense at 
the end where Mark returns to the 
imperfect as in 3. 

The demoniac’s present mode of life 
is described in 5. Continually among 
the tombs and the hills he was crying 
out (Moffatt, ‘ shrieked ’) and cutting 
himself with stones. 6a zavrds*, 
“common in papyri as in Bibl. Greek 
in place of the obsolescent det’ (VGT, 
146). vuKros Kal juépas: at intervals 
during the night and the day; cf. iv. 
27. For the periphrastic imperfects 
in jv kpalwy ... Karaxérrwv see Intr. 
Ais so(6P> hi Gili, IDO. 
Pap. In a derived sense the verb can 
mean ‘bruise’, ‘ beat’ (cf. Wycliffe, 
‘betynge hymsilf’). Cf. Field, 27; 
VGT, 327. But probably cutting or 
gashing (Moffatt) is the meaning here. 

6 f. In these verses the story is re- 
sumed. It might seem that 6 f. belong 
to a different account of the incident, 
for in 1 f., even if we omit ev@us, the 
meeting takes place immediately the 
boat touches the shore. Here the 
demoniac sees Jesus from a distance, 
and runs and falls down before him. 
The want of harmony, however, may 
be no more than an unevenness in the 
narrative occasioned by the introduc- 
tion of 3-5. dao paxpdbev, vill. 3, xi. 
135) Siven54snxV 40" 5 Mt (2) lelci(2)s 
Apoc. (3)**, ‘from afar’; Polyb. i. 


KaTaKkomTw™™ ; 


655.7; LAX, Ch Hawkins, 7/5212; 
The preposition is redundant (WJ, 
753 f.) and paxpdber is a late equivalent 
for méppwOev. tpéxw, xv. 36%. mpoo- 
Kuvew, XV. 19*, ‘to go down on the 
knees to’, elsewhere (Mt. ii. 2, Lk. iv. 
7, etc.) ‘ to worship’; Cl., LXX, Pap.; 
generally c. dat in NT. 

Several features are common to 
Mark’s earlier references to demoniacs 
in i. 23 f. and iii. 11, the references to 


_ shrieking with a loud voice, to pro- 


stration (cf. mpoocémumroy, iii. 11), the 
question, ‘Why dost thou meddle 
with me ?’ (cf. i. 24), the confession of 
Jesus as ‘Son of God Most High’ (cf. 
i. 24, 6 dytos Tod Geos, ili. 11, 6 vids Tob 
eos), the fear of torment (cf. i. 24, 
HAVes aroAécat ds). Foiled in his 
hope of appeasing the strange exorcist 
and rendering him powerless by the 
use of his name, the demoniac in his 
terror makes a frantic appeal, ‘ I adjure 
thee by God, torment me not’. The 
man fears that he is about to be 
punished. dpxilw*, Ac. xix. 13**; in 
both cases with two accusatives; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. (VG7, 457). For py c. 
aor. subj. in a prohibition or entreaty 
relating to the future v. Moulton, i. 
122-4. Pacavifw, vi. 48*, Mt. viii. 6, 
29, xiv. 24, Lk. viii. 28, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
APOCH I<. hy klq 10, Kil 2a xi Vol Ono 
10**, ‘to examine’, ‘ torture’, <{a- 
cavos, ‘touchstone’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 104). For the idea of punish- 
ment in contemporary apocalyptic 
v. Apoc. xviii. 7 f., xx. I-3, 7-10. 
Matthew omits 6, but Luke has 
dav S€ rov "Incodv. The latter part of 
7 apparently raised difficulties by 
reason of its boldness. Matthew omits 
opxilw oe Tov Oedv and gives the rest 
an eschatological form, #Ades de apd 
xatpod Bacavioa: Huds; (villi. 29). Luke 
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softens his source in the rendering, 
‘I beseech thee (d¢opat cov), torment 
me not’. Again the greater originality 
of Mark is evident. 

8. This passage is Mark’s explana- 
tion of the demoniac’s frenzied words. 
Cf. vi. 52, xvi. 8. It is almost the only 
addition which he has made to his 
source. Cf. Bultmann, 224 n., who 
thinks the view of O. Bauernfeind, 
that originally 8 preceded 7, perhaps 
instead of 6, too circumstantial. So 
Lohmeyer, 96 n. Probably this opi- 
nion is sound, for we cannot assume 
that originally the narrative had a 
more logical form. Bauernfeind’s 
suggestion describes how a writer 
would have proceeded who was using 
the tradition with a free hand. The 
presumption is that Mark found 6 f. 
as a fixed unit which he decided to 
retain as such, and it is notable that 
the more accomplished writer, Luke, 
has followed Mark’s lead, replacing 
aeyev by wapyyyeAdev and the direct 
speech by indirect, and appending the 
substance of Mark’s description of the 
demoniac given earlier in 3-5. 

Mark’s Aeyev is used in the sense 
of the pluperfect, ‘ He had been say- 
ing’; cf. v. 28, vi. 18, Mt. xiv. 4, Ac. 
ix. 39 (v. Lake, iv. 111): Burton, § 29. 
This explanation is preferable to the 
view that Mark means that Jesus was 
repeatedly saying ‘Come forth .. .’. 
For the suggestion that éAeyev is used 
in the Semitic sense of ‘enjoin’ z. 
Black, 77'S, xlix. 162. The words 
recall those of i. 25, e€e\de e& adrod. 
Apparently a simple command was 
not enough; fuller treatment was 
necessary. Micklem, 55, infers that in 
the first place the daemon was ordered 
to come out unsuccessfully. 

9. emepwrdm (epwrdw, iv. 10) appears 
here for the first time in Mk; in all 
25 times; ‘to consult’, “ inquire of’, 


‘ask’; Cl., LXX, Pap. Aeyidv, v.15", 
Mite xcxvire 5 oyu leks valigeegor ssunzegzo, 
‘legion’. The word found its way 
into Hellenistic Greek (Plutarch, Rom. 
xiii. 20) and Aramaic, andis abundantly 
represented in the papyri (VGT7, 371). 
It survives in the modern place name 
Lejjun which is identified with the 
ancient Megiddo (G. A. Smith, 386). 
The ideas lying behind the question, 
‘What is thy name?’, are connected 
with the ancient belief that knowledge 
of the name carries with it power over 
an adversary (cf. Gen. xxxii. 29) and 
over a daemon (cf. Deissmann, 261 n.). 
Wellhausen, 39, suggests that perhaps 
the daemon avoids giving its name, 
giving its number instead, but the 
more usual suggestion, that the sight 
of a legion, which normally consisted 
of upwards of 6000 men, may have 
occasioned the use of the name, seems 
adequate. Cf. Swete, 95; Lagrange, 
129. ‘In applying this name to him- 
self the possessed man appealed to 
Christ’s pity. It meant that he felt 
himself a mere congeries of unco- 
ordinated impulses and evil forces — 
lacking a moral unity of will, and so 
not one, but an aggregate of many’, 
Bartlett, 176. The alteration from 
the singular to the plural in 9-13 
strongly supports this view. It may 
be that in His compassion Jesus 
adapted Himself to the sufferer’s situa- 
tion, but there is no reason at all why 
He should not have shared contem- 
porary beliefs about the efficacy of the 
name. 

10. The subject of wapexdAer can be 
either ‘ he’ or ‘ they’ (sc. 7a. Sarpdra). 
RV and RSV take the former view; 
Moffatt, probably rightly, the latter. 
The point is not of much importance, 
for in any case the man is the speaker 
and, as in cases of multiple personality, 
he speaks now in his own name and 
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now collectively in the name of the 
powers by whom he believes himself 
to be possessed. oAdd is adverbial, 
asini.45. wap... c. subj. expresses, 
not purpose, but the substance of the 
request; cf. iii. 9. The idea implicit 
in é£w Tis yHpas was widely held in the 
ancient world. Daemons, it was held, 
were specially associated with a par- 
ticular locality from which they were 
loth to be removed. In Lk. xi. 24, for 
example, the expelled daemon seeks 
a dwelling place and is embarrassed 
because he cannot find it. Cf. Kloster- 
mann, 57; Bultmann, 239. Luke 
(viii. 31) replaces Mark’s phrase by 
eis THv aBvooov, taking the view that 
what the daemons fear is imprison- 
ment pending their destruction (cf. 
Apoc: xl, =x. 10) we Ch) Creed) 121; 
Easton, 123, 125. 

11 f. “Hy 8€. . . Booxowevn: ‘ Now 
there was feeding there’. For the 
periphrastic impf. v. Intr. 45, 62 f. 
In these words a new stage in the 
narrative begins. pds c. dat., ‘ close 
to’, ‘at’, is rare in the NT, being 
found ‘in the ratio of less than -o1 
to mpds with acc.’ (Moulton, i. 63, 106). 
There are only six examples (Mk (1), 
TAH), Inn) y-Apocn()) = Ch luktexts. 
37. The region is very mountainous 
and the precise spot can only be con- 
jectured. dyéAn, v. 13*, Mt. viii. 30 f., 
Sok avis 2 tee OL. lbexexy Pape 
xotpos, v. 12 f., 16%; Cl., (LXX, ds), 
Pap. The presence of the herd shows 
that the region was mainly pagan. 
Cf. Billerbeck, i. 492. Booxw, v. 14%, 
Mt. viii. 30, 33, Lk. viii. 32, 34, x. 15, 
J eKIORUG Mee, wtomteed.mestendir, 
pass. ‘to graze”; Cl. LXiX, Pap: 
In mapexdAeoav a specific request is 
indicated as distinct from the repeated 


Kai ot Booxovres 


entreaty in mapexdAer (v. 10). For the 
plur. v. the note on v. Io. 

Verse 12 is almost intolerably re- 
dundant, even in a Gospel which con- 
tains many redundancies, and there 
is much to be said for the view that 
iva els adrovs <icéAPwyev is an example 
of the imperatival use of iva c. subj. 
Cf. H. G. Meecham, /7'S, xliii. 180. 
Cf. v. 23, x. 51. For this construction 
v. Moulton, i. 177-9. On this view, 


‘the rendering is: ‘Send us into the 


swine, let us enter into them’ (so 
Torrey). In different ways Matthew 
and Luke avoid the redundancy. Cf. 
Mt. viii. 31, Hi éxBadAeus nas, azd- 
ateov nas eis TI ayehny TeV xolpwr, 
and Lk. viii. 32, va émurpébn adrois eis 
é€xelvous eiceAbety. 

13. épudw*, Mt. viii. 32, Lk. viii. 
335) ACI vale 5p SEXoE20 CemUtOnsenean 
motion’, ‘rush’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
In all NT cases it is used intransitively 
in the sense of rush. xpnuvos*, Mt. 
Vill. 32; Ek. qvitie 335537 < anmovers 
hanging bank’, ‘steep bank’, ‘crag’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. ds dicyidcor**, ‘ about 
two thousand’: this detail is peculiar 
to Mark’s account. It is a round 
number and may be an exaggeration. 
mviyw™ (cf. ovvmviyw, iv. 7), Mt. xiii. 7 
(a2), xvii 28") “tonchokevraaG@lie 
LXX, Pap. Matthew and Luke agree 
with small variations. Matthew has 
kal améQavov ev rots vdacw (vill. 32). 

In this verse, as J. Weiss, 188, ob- 
serves, there are four details, two 
visible and two inferred: (a) Jesus 
permitted the spirits to go out, perhaps 
by a sign or gesture, (4) they went out, 
and (c) entered into the swine, (d) the 
swine ran into the lake. He adds, as 
many interpreters have held, that it 
was the paroxysm accompanying the 
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exorcism which set the herd in motion. 
The man hurled himself upon the 
swine, struck terror into them, and 
drove them down the steep. For long 
he had been overpowered by the idea 
that the daemons by whom he was 
possessed would like to enter into 
them, and he recognized the oppor- 
tunity provided by the strange exorcist 
who asked him his name. What, asks 
Weiss, is there unthinkable in this 
explanation, and wherein is violence 
done to the narrative? It is common 
to describe such explanations as 
‘ psychologizing ’, as if it were possible 
to interpret an ancient narrative with- 
out reading between lines! The alter- 
natives, e.g. the view that the story 
illustrates the motzf of the cheated 
daemon (cf. Wellhausen, 39), reversed 
in the suggestion that the daemons 
deceive Jesus (so Bauernfeind; v. 
Bultmann, 224 n.), or the suggestion 
that a story which told originally of a 
Jewish exorcist has been ascribed to 
Jesus (cf. Dibelius, 89, 101), are also 
examples of ‘reading between the 
lines’, more open to the charge of 
distortion than the sober interpretation 
of Weiss. Much discussion has been 
directed to the responsibility of Jesus 
for the destruction of the swine, gener- 
ally with the assumption that it was 
foreseen. 

14. A third stage in the narrative 
begins at this point. The swineherds 
take to their heels and tell the news in 
the city and the surrounding hamlets. 
devyw, xii. 14, xiv. 50, 52, xvi. 8". 
dmayyédw, Vv. 19, vi. 30, xvi. [10, 13]*, 
‘to bring tidings’, ‘report’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. Here, and in the parallel 
passage in Lk. viii. 34, is the verb fol- 
lowed by eds c. acc.; elsewhere c. dat. 
dypés, vi. 36, 56, x. 29 f., xi. 8, xiii. 16, 
xv. 21, xvi. [12]*, Mt (16), Lk (9), Ac 
(1)**, ‘a field’, ‘ the country ’, ‘ ham- 


lets? in the plur. The word is classical 
and is used freely in the LXX, but 
rarely in the papyri and is obsolete in 
MGk. Here and in vi. 36, 56 it denotes 
‘hamlets’ (Lagrange, 131, hameaux) 
as distinct from ‘ cities ’ and ‘ villages’. 
The town (7éAis) is not named and its 
identity can only be conjectured. The 
unexpressed subject of 7AG@ov (eé#AGor, 
N* C D W A @ it vg sys pe e¢ a.) is 
“the people’. They came out to see 
what had happened (76 yeyovds). Luke 
(viii. 34 f.) follows Mk closely. Matthew 
supplies an object to amjyyeAav in the 
words wavra Kal 7a THv Satporilopevwy 
(viii. 33). 

15 f. A new beginning, with the 
historic present épyovras (v. i. 12), 
marks the point of arrival: the people 
come to Jesus. It does not seem 
necessary, with Swete, 97, to infer that, 
finding all quiet again, they went down 
to the shore. The choice of @ewpodow 
(cf. (Setv in 14) seems deliberate and 
Tov daysovulouevoy appears to be used 
from their point of view. Later, in 
15b, Mark characterizes him as tov 
eoxnkoTa Tov Aeyiva, and in 18 as 6 
The three participles, 
KaOjwevov, twaricpévov, and awdpo- 
vobvra describe features which must 
immediately have struck the attention 
of the beholders; they see the man, 
sitting, clothed, and in his right mind. 
iuarifw*, Lk. viii. 35**. Although not 
found in the LXX, the frequent use 
of this verb in the papyri shows that 
it was in common use in the Koine; 
cf. VGT, 304; LAL, 82f. owdhpovew™, 
ks vilie3'5,) Rom axis 3562 (Cor. vs 13; 
Tit. ii. 6, 1 Pet. iv. 7**, ‘ to be of sound 
mind ’, ‘ self-controlled’; Cl., not in 
LXX (v. VGT, 622). Luke repeats 
the three participles and describes the 
man sitting wapa tods 1édas Tob “Inaod. 
The participle in tov éoynKdta Tov 
AeyitSva is an aoristic perfect: ‘the 
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man that had the legion’. Moulton, 
i. 145, explains it by the fact that 
‘écxov is almost (if not quite) exclu- 
sively used for the ingressive got, 
received’. The phrase is omitted by 
D 17 27 it vg sys bo, but it is implied 
by Lk. viii. 35, rov dvOpwaov ad’ od Ta 
Saysdvia e€9ADev, and is original. The 
fear mentioned (éof7jOnoav, v. iv. 41) 


is awe in the presence of the super- | 


natural. This awe is induced before 
the eyewitnesses relate what had hap- 
pened. dunydopa, ix. 9,* Lk. viii. 39, 
Ix 1OACH Villegas 27 0xdl at 70 Leb 
xi, 32"*, ‘to set out in detail’, ‘ re- 
late’; Cl., LX X, Pap. 

17. For 7p§avro c. infin. v. i. 45. 
Optov, Vii. 24, 31, x. 1*, Mt (6), Ac. xiii. 
50**, always in plur. in NT, ‘ boun- 
daries ’, i.e. ‘ territory ’, ‘ district ’ (cf. 
Lat. jimes), <opos, ‘a boundary’; 
LXX, Pap. (VG7, 457). A change 
of attitude is suggested. While the 
people had been deeply impressed by 
the sight of the restored man, the tale 
of what had happened to the swine 
convinced them that Jesus was a public 
danger. Hence their desire for his 
departure. Cf. Swete,99; Lagrange, 
131; Bartlet, 178. Less probably 
Luke connects their petition with their 
fear, d7t PoBw peyddAw avveiyovro. Mat- 
thew severely compresses 15-17 into the 
statement, Kal (Sod maca 7 mdéXds eé- 
HArVev eis drdvrnow +H “Iyood, Kal iddv- 
TEs adTov mapeKdAccay Srws eTaBH ad 
Ta&v opiwy avrév (viii. 34). With this 
unexplained request he ends the story. 

18 f. The vocabulary and style are 
clearly Markan. For the use of the 
gen. abs. v. the note on v. 2. In con- 
trast with 15, Mark here uses 6 Sauo- 
viobeis to describe the man who had 


been possessed of daemons (cf. 15, Tov 
éoxynkoTa Tov AeyiHva). As in 10, wa 
c. subj. is used after wapexdAer to give 
the substance of the man’s request. 
He desires to accompany Jesus and 
to be one of His disciples. Cf. the 
phrase iva dow per’ adrod in the story 
of the appointment of the Twelve (iii. 
14). Jesus, however, refuses the man’s 
request and bids him return home and 
relate what things the Lord has done 
for him and how He had mercy on him. 

didyyetAov, which is used of mis- 
sionary activity in Lk. ix. 60, Ac. xxi, 
26, Rom. ix. 17**, is attested here by 
D W P*5 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 543 700. 
Since the man is bidden ‘ to be in fact 
a sort of missionary’ (Turner, 28) it 
is possible it should be read here. Cf. 
Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 4. But the 
Caesarean evidence is divided. © 
joins with 8 B C A 50 258 and 579 in 
reading amdyyewdov (v. 14, vi. 30, xvi. 
[10, 13]*). Itis hardly possible, there- 
fore, to do more than place duayyedov 
in the margin. 

With rods covs cf. 76 odv in Mt. xx. 
14, and ra od in Lk. vi. 30. In the 
papyri 6 ods, ‘thy household, agent, 
friend’, is often found (VGZ, 581). 
A circle wider than the man’s family 
(els tov olfkdv cov) is indicated. So 
Lohmeyer, 98. doa (iii. 8), ‘ how many 
things’, is the direct object of ze- 
mroinkev, but must be taken adverbially 
(‘ how ’) with 7Aénoev. edcéw, x. 47 £.*, 
‘to show mercy to’, ‘pity’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. The change of tense from 
the perfect to the aorist is deliberate 
and shows that the distinction was 
preserved in the Koine. Cf. Moulton, 
i. 143. The man has received blessings 
which abide and a definite boon in his 
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cure. As in i. 3, xi. 9, xii. 11, 29 f., 
36, xili. 20, 6 KUpios is used of God. 
Cf. Lk. viii. 39, 6 Oeds. The command 
to tell his story stands out in contrast 
to the injunctions to silence in i, 25, 
44, ili. 12, v. 43, vii. 36, etc., but is 
credibly explained by the fact that the 
district lay outside Galilee. Wrede’s 
suggestion, 140 f., that the publication 
of the news throughout Decapolis 
(v. 20) was contrary to the wish of 
Jesus (cf. vii. 36), is not convincing. 
Nor is there justification for the specu- 
lation that preaching is mentioned 
merely to prepare the way for vii. 31. 

Luke alters his source freely, but the 
variations are merely verbal and 
stylistic. 

20. For jpéaro c. infin. v.i. 45. Ae- 
KdmroAs, vil. 31*, Mt. iv. 25**, Deca- 
polis (here with the fem. art.). The 
district was a loosely defined confedera- 
tion of ten Greek cities all (except Scy- 
thopolis) east of the lake of Galilee. 
Pliny, Ast. Mat. v. 18. 74, mentions 


Damascus, Philadelphia, Raphana, 
Scythopolis, Gadara, Hippos, Dios, 
Pella, Gerasa, and Kathana; but the 
lists as given by later writers differ. Cf. 
G. A. Smith, 595-608 ; Dalman, SSW, 
6; Swete, 100, Wrede’s suggestion 
of a contrast between Decapolis and 
the household mentioned in 19 (z. the 
note on this verse) is a possible inter- 
pretation, but it seems very doubtful 
if it represents Mark’s intention. The 
reference to Jesus is a lifelike touch. 
The man is commanded to tell what 
God had done for him, but instead 
he tells of the work of Jesus. Such a 
distinction is very primitive and be- 
longs to a time when the name 6 xdpuos 
was not yet used of Jesus in the tradi- 
tion Mark used. Cf. xi. 3. The effect 
was general astonishment; all mar- 
velled. Gavudlw, vi. 6, xv. 5,44". Cf. 
Bap Béowar, i. 27, x. 24, 32**. Luke 
(vili. 39) says that the man went away 
preaching xa 6Anv riy aéAw and 
makes no reference to the Decapolis. 


34. THE RAISING OF Cf. Mt. ix. 18 f., 23-6 
THE DAUGHTER OF Lk. viii. 40-2, 49-56 
JAIRUS (vy. 21-4) 


Mk. v. 21-4, 35-43 


The narrative is a Miracle-story (cf. Bultmann, 228-30). It is not, 
however, a community-product, rounded by repetition, but a record based 
on personal testimony. In this way only can we account for its distinctive 
characteristics: the vivid portraiture of Jairus and his agonized cry for 
aid, the incident of the woman on the way to his house, the sceptical atti- 
tude towards Jesus of the messengers, His refusal to be dissuaded, the 
picture of the mourners, the saying ‘ The child is not dead, but sleepeth ’, 
the mockery thereby provoked, the command in Aramaic addressed to the 
girl, the compassionate regard for her welfare shown by Jesus. We have 
only to compare Mark’s account with those of Mt and Lk to be impressed 
with its greater originality. 

What really happened is a much more difficult question to answer. 
The later versions leave it in no doubt that the girl was dead. In Mt she 
is dead when Jairus comes to Jesus (ix. 18); Luke explains that the 
mourners knew she was dead (viii. 53), and he says expressly that ‘ her 
spirit returned and she rose up immediately ’ (viii. 55). In Mk the posi- 
tion is ambiguous. The messengers report that she is dead, the family 


20 


21 
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wail and lament her death, and the chosen witnesses ‘ were lost in utter 
amazement ’ (Moffatt). This representation probably justifies us in in- 
ferring that Mark himself saw in the incident a case of resurrection from 
the dead. On the other hand, there are features in the narrative which 
are capable of another interpretation. First, Jesus ignores the tidings of 
death and bids Jairus fear nothing but only believé (36). This might 
mean that He intended to restore the dead girl to life, but it is also possible 
that He disbelieved the message and went to awake her from a trance-like 
sleep. Secondly, the saying, ‘ The child is not dead but is sleeping’, is 
ambiguous and, together with the command ‘ Damsel, arise’, does not 
require the hypothesis of resurrection, although it is not inconsistent with 
it. In these circumstances I do not think that a modern reader need feel 
disquieted if he finds himself inclined now to this opinion and now to that. 
Nor does an attitude of reserve towards the so-called ‘ nature-miracles ’ 
settle the question, since in the present case a human personality hovering 
on the threshhold of death is in question. It is even possible that Jesus 
went to challenge death when, in fact, the child was not dead. The de- 
ciding factor, if one can be found, is the uncertain character of all the 
evidence, including the obscure narrative of the young man at Nain (Lk. 
vii. 11-17) and the didactic story of Lazarus (Jn. xi. 1-46). It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the evidence that the historical Jesus raised the 
dead is far from being decisive. 


\ / fw) lon >’ ¥ / / Zz 
Kat Svarepdcavros tod “Inoobd «is To mépav madw ovv7x6y 
+ Xr vb 23 b] / A AS \ \ a) 1A K \ T wa 
bxAos ToAds én” adrov, Kat Hv Tapa THY Aadaccav. Kai ' epye- 
22 [dod] 
21. Jesus now crosses to the west 


én’ atvrtov. The reference to the boat, 


shore and a great multitude again 
assembles to meet Him. Whether the 
incident of Jairus’s daughter takes 
place on the day of landing is not said ; 
it is represented as the next event of 
importance. No place name is men- 
tioned. Most commentators think of 
the neighbourhood of Capernaum, 
but Schmidt, 146, suggests that the 
house of Jairus might just as easily 
have been at Bethsaida on the north- 
east shore. In this opinion, however, 
he is influenced by the doubtful view 
that els 7d mépav (v. iv. 35) necessarily 
points to the east side. Scamepdw, vi. 
Gus Nitra, XV 3A, oie Vie 20, 
Ac, sx", “to govover:, cross’: 
Cl., LXX, Pap. For the gen. abs. see 
the note on v. 2. 

In the phrases which follow there 
is considerable variation in the MS. 
tradition. The WH text reads kal 
Svarrepdoavtos Tob “Inaod ev 7H mAolw 
maAw els TO mépav avvnyOn dxAos moAds 


ev T@ mAoiw, is placed before rod *In- 
ood by W and is omitted by D © P45 
fam. 1 28 565 7ou it sysarm. P45 also 
omits «is ro mépay, and wdéAw imme- 
diately precedes ovvyjx8y in N* D 565 
700 it sype. Probably éy 76 wAoiw is an 
early scribal insertion. Lagrange, 138, 
reads maAw before ovv7x6n (v. supra), 
and there is much to be said for this 
view. Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 4 f., 
would go farther and omit also ets 6 
népav with P45, This suggestion does 
not seem to be necessary and on the 
whole it seems best to read xat d:azepa- 
cavros Tod “Incod eis 76 mépav modw 
ovvyx9n 6. 7. The point is that after 
the crossing to the other side a great 
crowd once more assembles. The con- 
trast with the attitude of the Gerasenes 
is very marked. Cf. Swete, ror: ‘it 
(the crowd) swarmed down upon Him’, 
ent is used in a pregnant sense. mpds 
(D © fam. 13 28 543 565 579 700) is 
clearly secondary. 
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TOL Els TWY apxXLovvaywywVy, [ovowate "Idevpos], Kal Sav adrov 
Lf \ \ 58 ¥) ~ \ If LA: 4 a8 \ ts 
TUNTEL TPOS TOVs Todas avTob Kat 'TrapexdAet' adrov TOAAA A€ywv 


23, mapaxare? 


In Mt the scenic details disappear, 
since the narrative follows the sayings 
on Patches and Wineskins, with no 
further introduction than radra adrod 
Aadobvros abrois (ix. 18). Luke general- 
izes Mark’s statement by saying that, 
when Jesus returned, the multitude 
welcomed Him, for all were waiting 
for Him (viii. 40). 

22. Mark now describes the coming 
of the suppliant. «ai iSov is read by 
ACN Wet al. P45 minusc. omn. (exc. 
892) c f syhl geote#B arm, and iSov 
is found also in Mt. ix. 18 and Lk viii, 
41. The reading may be original, but 
it is difficult to decide whether it is 
implied in Mk by Mt and Lk, or 
whether it is a case of assimilation. 
Couchoud, /7\S, xxxv. 5, accepts it, 
but against the strong support for the 
omission by § B D L A © 802 it (exc. 
c f) vg sys pe sa bo geo4 aeth Aug, it is 
impossible to do more than place it in 
the margin in brackets. 

The use of els =7is may be a Semi- 
tism (cf. Blass, 144; Intr. 60) but the 
well established usage of the LXX 
(VGT, 187) shows that this view is not 
necessary unless it is otherwise sup- 
ported in a given case. dpxtovvaywyos 
Vaesheio, ks vaiit 40, cai 14, Ac: 
xiii. 15, xviii. 8, 17**, ‘a leader of the 
synagogue ’, not necessarily the super- 
visor of the worship, but a prominent 
member. Cf. VG7, 82; Ramsay, The 
Church in the Rom. Emp. 68; Deiss- 
mann, 440. 

Is the name ‘ Jairus’ original in 
Mk? Cadbury, A7R, xvi (1923), 
89 n., suggests that it may have crept 
in from Lk; cf. Bultmann, 230. 
Schmidt, 147, is inclined to think that 
it was an addition in the tradition but 


that it lay before Mark in his source. 
Rawlinson, 66 f., suggests that its 
absence in Western MSS. may be 
accidental. The facts are as follows. 
dovdpare "Idecpos is wanting in D a e ff 
irtandin Mt. The only other person 
mentioned by Mark outside the Pas- 
sion Narrative, apart from the disciples, 
is Bartimaeus (x. 46), and the name 
Jairus is not mentioned in 35 f., 38, 40. 
Moreover, the use of dvduare is Lukan 
rather than Markan; elsewhere Mark 
uses dvowa c. dat. (ili. 16 f., v.9). The 
absence of the name from Mt may be 
significant, and, on the whole, I am 
inclined to think that dvéuari *"Idexpos 
is an early scribal addition or at least 
that it should be placed in brackets. 
Whether it was suggested by Lk. viii. 
41 is uncertain, since here the phrase 
is dvip @ dvowa “Idexpos.t 

"Idetpos =n», ‘ he enlightens ’ (LXX 
*Iaetp, Numb. xxxii. 41, Judg. x. 3 f.). 
Some scholars (e.g. Cheyne, £B, col. 
2316) derive the name from 72, he 
awakes’, and explain it as symbolic. 
The appropriateness of the symbolism, 
however, is not obvious; it is the 
daughter who is awakened and not by 
Jairus. Cf. Klostermann, 58; Raw- 
linson, 67; Easton, 126; Plummer, 
147; J.S. Clemens, DCG, i. 845. The 
portraiture is lifelike. In the greatness 
of his distress he casts aside his dignity 
and falls at the feet of Jesus; cf. apoc- 
mintw in iii, 11, v. 33, vii. 25, and 
mpooKvvew, Vv. 6, XV. 19. 

The Matthaean parallel is very brief, 
idod dpxwv [els] mpoceAOdv mpocexvver 
av7® (ix. 18). Luke (viii. 41) describes 
Jairus as dpxywv ris ovvaywyhs and 
omits kal idwv. Both have the aor. 
instead of the historic present épyerau. 


1 In a letter which I am permitted to quote, Dr, T. W. Manson has reminded me of Cadbury’s 
article mentioned above, and observes that the variant © ovouwa ‘Iderpos in W ® 565 700 suggests 
that the name was wanting (cf. Lk. viii. 41), P** has the name but we cannot tell if ovduare or & 
bvoua preceded, With reference to Mark’s method of introducing names (v. 9, xiv. 32, xv. 7, 21) 
Dr. Manson says, ‘ In general it may be said that Mk’s practice is to introduce his proper names 


without any formula. 


It is, as it were, taken for granted that the persons and places are as familiar 


to the reader (originally hearer) as they are to the writer (speaker), This points to a primitive stage 


in the tradition.’ 


For P4* v, Burkitt, /7S, xxxiv. 366; Couchoud, /7S, xxxv. 5. 
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2 lo \ 
To Ouvydarpidv pov éoydtws exer, wa eAdav emOfs tas 


Kai 


nKorovber adt@ dyAos ToAvs, Kal auveOABov adrov. 


23. The pres. wapaxade?, read by the 
WH text with x A C L 28 33 565 892 
1071 e¢ a/., is probably a conformation 
to the tenses in 22, and the imperf. 
(WHmg) should be read with BW A 
© et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 543 579 700 
al. pler. c f vg syspehl bo geo! eB, 
Jairus began to beseech, or kept on 
beseeching, Jesus on behalf of his 
daughter. For zoAAda used adverbially 
v. i. 45. OQvydrpiov, vii. 25**. Here 
the diminutive appears to be used as 
a term of affection, ‘my little daughter’, 
as in later Greek (Plutarch, Ant. 33), 
and as distinct from @vydrnp in 34 f. 
(cf. also vi. 22, vii. 26, 29"). éeoydrws** 
éxet, ‘is at the point of death ’ (Moffatt 


and Torrey, ‘is dying’). Cf. rods 
Kkak@s €xovras in i. 32. The phrase is 
condemned by Atticists; cf. VGT, 


256; Swete, Io1. Lagrange, 139, 
cites éoydrws diaxeiofar in Polyb. i. 
24. 2. The changes in the later Gos- 
pels are noteworthy: Luke, who gives 
the passage in narrative form, says, 
Kal avr? aéOvnoKev (viii. 42), while 
Matthew says outright, dpri éredev- 
tmnoev, ‘has just now died’ (ix. 
18). 

iva eAOdv émOs may be explained 
by understanding an ellipsis of zapa- 
Kad& or Védw (WM, 396 ; Swete, tor f.) 
but is more probably an example of 
the imperatival use of va c. subj. Cf. 
Moulton, i. 177-9, and v. the notes on 
v. 12 and x. 51. The meaning is: 
‘Please come and lay thy hands on 
her’. Cf. Moffatt, ‘Do come and lay 
your hands on her’; Torrey, ‘I beg 
you to come and lay your hands on 


her’; cf. RSV. For émirifype rt. 
xelpas v. vi. 5, vii. 32 (sing.), viii. 23, 
25, xvi. [18]*. From the references 
to the action of Jesus in laying His 
hands on the sick (common in ancient 
stories of healing; cf. Bultmann, 
237 f.) the later ecclesiastical rite took 
its rise. For owlw used of healing v. 
the note on iii. 4. (dw, xii. 27, xvi. 
{11]*. The use of the two verbs in 
iva ow6A Kal Cyjon is not quite a redun- 
dancy, since the ideas are distinct. 
Jairus wants his daughter to be saved 
and live. It is possible, of course, that 
the two verbs say the same thing, and 
Matthew has taken them in this way 
when he writes fjcerat only, unless the 
desire for abbreviation is a sufficient 
explanation. Black, 53 n., is inclined 
to think that Mark may have found 
two renderings of the Aramaic in exist- 
ence since both ow@f and Cron go back 
to the Aramaic Aeya. If, however, the 
verbs express slightly different ideas, 
the difference can have been expressed 
in Aramaic as well as in Gk.! 

24. The verse, with its reference to 
thronging multitudes, prepares the 
way for the story of the Woman with 
the Issue of Blood. No reply to the en- 
treaty is mentioned. The response of 
Jesus is action; He went with Jairus. 
Matthew does not mention the crowd, 
but says that Jesus arose and His 
disciples followed Him (ix. 19). ouv- 
OAiBw, v. 31**, ‘to press together’, 
“hustle” (Souter); Cly EAXGxace 
OAiBw in iii. 9. Luke has ovvémwyov 
(viii. 42), and replaces kal damfAdev 
per’ adbrod by ev 8€ tO baayew adrdv. 


1 T am glad to have Dr, Black’s confirmation of this suggestion: ‘ At Mk, v. 23 there are quite 


clearly two distinct ideas, which could be expressed in Aramaic, detithasat wetehe, ‘‘ that she be 
healed and live” (’asz, “‘ to heal’’), In Gk this would be literally tva ia) cat Choy, though it might 
be rendered iva ow67 Kai yon. What makes me suspicious, however, of the combination is that 
ao¢erv and ¢nv give two regular meanings of heya. Cf. Adalbert Merx, Die vier kanon. Evangelien, 
Marcus, p. 48. The two Gk words look like two “ translation-variants ’’ embedded in the text. It 
may also be, however, that the translator, anxious that no possible meaning of the original should 
escape him, gave a paraphrase of the original 47ya.’ 
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Mk. v. 25-34 35. THE WOMAN WITH THE Cf. Mt. ix. 20-2 
ISSUE OF BLOOD Lk. viii. 43-8 


This narrative is unique in that it is interwoven into that of the 
Daughter of Jairus. The closing words of the first part of the story (v. 24), 
prepare the way for the account of the cure, and the thread is resumed 
in the second part in the words, ‘ While he yet spoke’ (v. 35). In view of 
the comparative absence of connecting-links of this kind in Mk, it is 
reasonable to infer that the connexion is historical, and not merely 
literary. Cf. Schmidt, 148; Dibelius, 219. Bultmann, 228 f., con- 
jectures that originally the two stories may have existed separately, but 
Schmidt holds that the interweaving is due to historical recollection.! 
The case is somewhat different from iii. 22-6 and xiv. 3-9, which separate 
different sections or stories, and is hardly, therefore, an example of ‘ Mk’s 
fondness for dove-tailing one story into another’ (Rawlinson, 42 f., 67). 
A story may be told to fill an interval (e.g. vi. 14-29), but the intercalation 
of narratives is not a feature of Mark’s method. 

That the story of the woman rests on excellent tradition is confirmed 
by the narrative itself. It is a Miracle-story, and has the characteristic 
features of such stories: the description of the sufferer, the failure of many 
physicians, the cure, and its public confirmation ; but it is far indeed from 
being an ideal scene composed on a traditional plan by the use of common 
motifs. On the contrary, the psychological realism of the account of the 
woman’s fears and her courageous action, the rough question of the dis- 
ciples, and the portrayal of Jesus, leave upon the mind a strong impression 
of verisimilitude. 

Nevertheless, the story has been the object of reflection. Inferences are 
combined with the narration of the event, as, for example, in the suggestion 
that Jesus perceived that His healing virtue had been appropriated (v. 30), 
and the explanation Mark gives of the woman’s thoughts (v. 28). The 
inferences, however, are primitive and might have been drawn at the 
time of the incident. No really adequate explanation can be given of 
the question, ‘ Who touched my garments?’ (v. 30), but the somewhat 
querulous protest of the disciples makes the suggestion of invention 
unconvincing. Modern parallels from psychotherapy are given by E. R. 
Micklem, 122 f. Auto-suggestion is a facile description of the cure. The 
suggestion of the narrative, that the cure was due to faith energized by 
the personality of Jesus, is the best explanation of a story which cannot 
be completely rationalized. 


Kal yur) ofa év pice aiparos dwdexa ern Kat moda ma- 
lal la , \ > . es 
Botca t16 ToAA@v latp@v Kal damavycaca Ta Tap Tadris! 
26 éavTijs 
25-7. This passage is remarkable construction:... mabodoa .. . Samavy- 
as being one of the very few examples aca... dpednbeioa ... ADotica... 
in Mk of a longer Gk period with  dxovoaca... «Abodca... Haro. Cf. 


subordinating participles, in contrast  Wellhausen, Zzm/.? 13. See xiv. 67, 
with the repeatedly used paratactic xv. 43. The woman is described as 


1 Hier hat die wirkliche Erinnerung einen geschichtlichen Tathestand festgehalten: dte Heilung 
der Frau hat sich auf dem Wege zum Hause des Jatrus erergnet, Schmidt, 148. So also J. Weiss, t95. 
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ndvra Kat pndev ddpeAnbetoa dda pGAdAov eis TO xXetpov €ABoboa, 
dxovcaca Ta mept Tod *Incob, eABodca ev TH SxyAw Omiobev 


i ~ ¢ /, > lon ZN A Ld 
ybato Tob iwatiov adbrod: éheyev yap ore 
~ ~ VA 

Tov iwatiwy adrtod owiyjcopat. 


otca év pvoet atwaros, a description 
which has a Semitic ring; cf. & 
mrevuare axabdprw (i. 23). Matthew 
neatly summarizes the expression in 
yuri) atwoppootea (ix. 20). puous*, Lk. 
Nath, PRL TE 8 Cline, Ni Ropes ein, Alar 
The acc. of duration of time dddexa 
érn, which corresponds with the age 
of the daughter of Jairus, may be a 
coincidence (Lagrange, 140), but is 
probably a round number to describe 
an affliction of long standing. ros, 
Dey ae 

Not only had the woman long been 
ill, but she had suffered greatly at the 
hands of many physicians, and had 
spent her all without receiving any 
benefit, but rather the contrary. mécxw, 
vili. 31, ix. 12*, is here used with izd 
in the sense of ‘at the hands of’; 
cf. do in Mt. xvi. 21. Samavaw*, Lk. 
XVi A, PACw SX) — 245m 2u COPS SCH ts, 
Jas. iv. 3**. With 7a wap’ adrijs mdavra 
cf. Lk. x. 7 and Phil. iv. 18; Field, 27. 
éautns, & C A 1071 al. It is perhaps 
a refinement, with Swete, 103, to in- 
terpret pndev dpednPeioa ‘as her ex- 
perience told her’. adeAdw, vii. II, 
viii. 36". With eis 70 xefpov cf. 2 Tim. 
113 

Lagrange, 140, points out that to 
this day it is a vexatious eastern cus- 
tom to call in as many physicians as 
possible, with the result that their pre- 
scriptions cause suffering, cost much 
money, and make the malady worse. 
Matthew has no parallel to 26 in his 
brief reproduction of the story. Luke 
severely abbreviates the passage, for 
in vili. 43 larpots mpocavadwcaca dAov 
tov Biov should probably be omitted 
with B D sys arm (so WH text; Creed, 
123; Easton, 129). Instead of Mark’s 
disparaging allusion to the physicians, 
he merely says that the woman ‘ could 
not be healed of any ’. 

With 7a rept rod “Inood, ‘ the things 


"Edy abaya Kav 
Kat «d00s e&npavOn 7 myn) 


concerning Jesus’, cf. Lk. xxii. 37, 
xxiv. 19, 27, Ac i. 3, xviii. 25. The 
reference is to the reports of His healing 
ministry. The woman comes in the 
crowd behind (émicfev*) and touches 
the garments of Jesus. Matthew says 
‘the tassel (ro xpaomédov) of his gar- 
ment’ (cf. Numb. xv. 38 f., Deut. 
xxii. 12), referring to one of the four 
fringes or tassels which the Law re- 
quired every Jew to attach to the 
corners of his outer coat. The action 
implies a belief in the healing virtues 
of contact, but the significant fact is 
the woman’s faith. Cf. iii. Io, vi. 56. 
She comes secretly (é€v TH d6yAw dmricbev) 
because the malady rendered her cere- 
monially unclean and would convey 
uncleanness to all who came in contact 
with her (cf. Lev. xv. 25). 

28. For &\eyev ydp v. v. 8, and for 
edv c. subj. i. 40. The explanation is 
added by Mark or in the tradition he 
followed. It indicates the woman’s 
thoughts and is made more explicit in 
Matthew’s addition év é€aurf (ix. 21). 
Luke omits the verse. xdv, vi. 56, xvi. 
[rS]"> Mite xxit2n, xvi soy elbice x17, 
38, etc., ‘even’, ‘ at least’, ‘ even if’; 
by crasis for kat dv (édév); Cl., Pap. 
Cf. Moulton, i. 167, 169; Robertson, 
984, 1025. In ancient belief even 
handkerchiefs and aprons carried 
from the healer’s person possessed 
healing virtue (cf. Ac. xix. 12), and also 
his shadow (Ac. yv. 15). The person 
of the healer himself was regarded as 
potent, and his garments or shadow, 
as the case might be, were looked upon 
as extensions of his personality. In 
the story the woman wants to touch 
Jesus, and the expression ‘ at least his 
garments ’ marks the intensity of her 
desire. Mt. ix. 21, edv pdvov dwar. 

29. The cure is immediate (€d@us) ; 
the hemorrhage ceased. Luke has 
éo7n 7) pats (viii. 44). For the phrase 
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TOU almaTos avThs, Kal eEyyw TH owpate dtr tarar amo Ths 


tA \ 20% ei 9 ~ > a ~ 
Maorvyos. Kat evOds 6 “Inoods émuyvods ev éavtd rip && adbrob 


fs ~ al » 
Sivapw eeDobcav emotpadgels ev TH dyAwW Creyev Tis juov 


H my TOO atwaros v. Lev. xii. 7. 7 
owpart is dat. of sphere. The correct 
use of tenses is notable, the aorists ¢&1- 
pav0n and éyyw being used of defi- 
nite past actions and the perfect taras 
of abiding consequences. idowar™, ‘ to 
cure’, Cl., LXX, Pap. Elsewhere 
Mark uses Oepamedw (5 times; v. i. 34). 
The statement regarding the woman’s 
knowledge is peculiar to his account. 
Matthew omits the entire verse. y.- 
vwokw 6rt, xii. 12, xiii. 28 f., xv. 10%. 

30. Again Mark stresses the im- 
mediacy of the action (ed@vs). Jesus 
is conscious that power has gone from 
Him. With émyvods év éav7é cf. ii. 8, 
emuyvovs . . . TH mvevuarti adrod. Ce. 
Jn. vi. 61, xi. 38. As following upon 
éyvw in 29, émvyvovs appears to indicate 
a perception immediately gained from 
attention (é7t) to a fact. See the note 
on ii. 8. After the verb of perceiving 
the acc. with the participle is used 
(with émvywaoKw here only in the NT) 
in the sense of the acc. and infin. con- 
struction, ‘ perceiving that the power 
from him had gone forth’, or even 
“has gone forth’; not ‘ the power... 
which had gone forth’. The usage is 
allied to that of «fSov ézu (v. ii. 16), used 
of seeing external facts, with the differ- 
ence that here an inward condition is 
perceived. It is closely parallel to éya 
yap éyvwy Sdvapw e€eAndvdviav an’ euod, 
which Luke has later in the story 
(viii. 46). See also Ac. xxiv. Io and 
Heb. xiii. 23. 

Svvapus, Vi. 2, 5, 14, ix. I, 39, xii. 24, 
xili. 25 f., xiv. 62*, ‘ power’, or con- 
cretely ‘a power’, ‘a mighty work’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. In the latter sense 
it is used in vi. 2, 5,14,ix. 39. Inix. rit 
is used of the power with which the 
Kingdom of God comes, in xiii. 25 of 
the heavenly bodies or the spirits which 
reside in them, in xiii. 26 of the Par- 
ousia of the Son of Man, and in xii. 24 
and xiv. 62 as a periphrasis for God. 


Cf. VGT, 171 f.; KTAW (W. Grund- 
mann), ii. 300-18; Ramsay, Recent 
Discovery, 118; Selwyn, St. Pet. 20% f, 
The word was ‘one of the most 
common and characteristic terms in 
the language of pagan devotion. 
“ Power ”? was what the devotees re- 
spected and worshipped; any ex- 
hibition of ‘‘ power’? must have its 
cause in something that was divine’ 
(Ramsay). In the New Testament, 
however, the meaning of Svvayis is 
determined by Biblical usage. Funda- 
mentally dynamis is the power of the 
living personal God (cf. Grundmann, 
op. ct. ii. 292) or a ‘mighty work’ 
which manifests His power. In the 
present passage rv e€ adrod dvvayw 
is the divine healing power which 
dwells in Jesus (cf. Lk. v. 17, kal 
dvvauis Kupiov hv eis 10 iGcbar adrov) 
and proceeds from Him (cf. Lk. vi. 19, 
Ort Svvapus trap’ adTod eEjpxeTo Kal iGro 
mavras). In the Markan phrase é 
avrod is adjectival, ‘the power from 
Him’, and by this is meant the 
outgoing of a personal power which 
resides in Him and is available for 
healing. Cf. Swete, 104. The RV 
rendering, ‘that the power proceeding 
from him had gone forth’, which 
Turner, 29, describes as ‘ pedantic’, 
exactly expresses this meaning. Doubt- 
less the Markan phrase is awkward, 
but this appears to be what Mark in- 
tends to say, and the meaning is lost 
in smoother English translation (e.g, 
Moffatt, ‘ that some healing virtue had 
passed from him’: Torrey, ‘that heal- 
ing power had gone out from him’). 
If Mark had meant this it would have 
been easy to place é€é adroé elsewhere, 
as in D it vg, 77 dvvapw (rH) e&edO0d- 
oav am avroé, a reading which is 
plainly secondary. How Jesus was 
conscious of the appropriation of His 
power we do not know; it is part of 
the secret of His spiritual sensitiveness. 


30 
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wn ~ e \ b) a / 
31 arbaTo TOv iuatiwv; Kal €Aeyov atT@ of pabnrat adrob Bxré- 


32 mews Tov bxAov ovvOdAiBovTa ae, Kal A€yers Tis pou Hato; Kal 
9 dé yur) dobnbetoa 


\ / > a a / tLe ais s \ / 
Kal Tpéuovaa, eldvia 6 yéyovey abrh, AAVev Kat mpocérecev 


/ > ~ y.\ ~ / 
33 mepieBAerero idetv THY TObTO TOLNGACaY. 


b) ~ \ > “ a \ > / e AK <f ~ 
34 adT@ Kat elnev att@ maoav thy adjfeaav. 6 dé elev adrh 


/ / / 4 > > 7 \ ov 
Ovyarnp, 7) mots cov c€owKev oe* Umaye eis eipyvnv, Kal tobe 


The question, ‘Who touched my 
garments ?’, betrays, not supernatural 
knowledge, but rather the reverse, 
since an answer is sought. The fact 
that suppliants were wont to touch Him 
(iii. 10, vi. 56) may have suggested 
to Him the significance of the touch, 
especially if it coincided with the con- 
sciousness expressed by émuyvods ev 
éavt@ tHv e& adrod dvvapw e&edobcar, 
but such inferences are very specula- 
tive. It is possible indeed that Mark 
is giving expression to primitive Chris- 
tian beliefs. It is pertinent, however, 
to add that the roughness of the dis- 
ciples’ comment in 31 renders it im- 
probable that the question is an 
invention. 

31 f. The somewhat curt remon- 
strance of the disciples (Lk, 6 Ilérpos) 
is omitted by Matthew and softened 
by Luke in the form, "Emordra, ot 
6xAou auvéxouciy ce Kal amobdiBovow 
(viii. 45). The difference illustrates 
the primitive character of the Markan 
account. Cf. Lagrange, 141, La ré- 
flexion des disciples mest pas trés 
respectueuse pour Jésus; elle part d’un 
gros bon sens qui ne pénétre pas L’in- 
tention du Maitre. For Mark’s refer- 
ence to the looking around of Jesus v. 
the note on iii. 5. The imperfect in- 
dicates a long and penetrating look. 
Cf. Lohmeyer, 103. The feminine 
adjectival participle is written from 
the Evangelist’s standpoint, and does 
not necessarily imply supernatural 
knowledge on the part of Jesus. Cf. 
Klostermann, 60. There is no need, 
with Bruce, 375, to conjecture that 
“a woman’s touch’ was recognized. 
iSetv is infin. of purpose. 

33. tTpeuw*. Cf. the use of tpdpuos 
Kat éxoraois in xvi. 8, &v doBw Kal ev 


Tpouw TOA (1 Cor. ii. 3), wera PoBov 
Kal tpdpuov (2 Cor. vii. 15, Eph. vi. 5, 
Phil. ii. 12). The woman is seized 
with a sense of fear and begins to 
tremble as she thinks of what has 
happened to her (eidvia 6 yéyovev atrf). 
Luke traces her subsequent action to 
her consciousness that she had been 
found out (idodca Sé 7 yur 6tu ovK 
édafev, viii. 47), but this motive is not 
suggested by Mark. Mark rather 
ascribes her action to the cure itself, 
and perhaps also, since he mentions 
the searching glance of Jesus, to her 
perception that He desires her to make 
herself known. Other suggested 
motives, e.g. the fact that she had 
rendered Jesus ceremonially unclean, 
or disquietude because she had acted 
secretly (810 wemoinxev AdOpa, D © 28 
50 124 348 565 700 1071 a ffi r? geo 
arm), are more speculative. What- 
ever the reason, her action in coming 
and falling down before Him bespeaks 
courage and a sense of gratitude. 
Mark does not stress the publicity of 
her action, as Luke does (évdémov 
mavTos Tod Aaod), but affirms that she 
told Him everything. The expression 
macav tiv adnfecav is classical; cf. 
Plato, 4pol. 17 B; and ‘ Johannine’ 
(Jn. xvi. 13). Luke particularizes the 
phrase by saying that she declared 
why she had touched Jesus and how 
she was healed immediately (viii. 47). 
W 1 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 543 sa geo? 
read wGoav 77v aitiav atris (om. 1 28), 
c has guid factum est, q quod factum 
est, and e guod est factt. It is more 
than likely that this is the original 
Markan reading, especially as Lk. 
viii. 47 has airdav in the clause 8 fv 
aitiav mbaTo avrod. 


34. Ovydrnp, V. 35, Vi. 22, Vil. 26, 29%, 


Vv. 35] 
e A t A ~ , , 
vyns amo THS PLaoTLYOS Gov. 


is here used instead of the vocative, as 
in the parallel passage Lk. viii. 48. 
Cf. Jn. xii. 15. For mloris v. ii. 5 and 
for odlw iii. 4. Jesus attributes the 
woman’s cure to her faith, as He does 
also in the case of Bartimaeus (x. 52). 
This explanation cannot be watered 
down to the hypothesis of auto-sugges- 
tion, since the consistent NT view of 
faith is that it derives its content and 
virtue from the object in which it rests. 
Faith in God (cf. xi. 22), for example, 
is not a purely subjective experience, 
but a spiritual experience which begins 
in a venture of spirit and is constituted 
and made effective by God Himself. 
There is an echo of this idea in the 
present story, all the more striking 
because it is artless, in the fact that 
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Jesus is conscious that His spiritual 
resources have been drawn upon by 
the woman’s faith. The expression 
dmaye els eiprjvyv* corresponds to the 
Hebrew nh>vib +05 (1 Sam. i. 17, etc.) 
and is most naturally to be traced to 
the influence of the LXX; cf. Lk. vii. 
50, vili. 48, Ac. xvi. 36, Jas. ii. 16**. 
The phrase is a formula of farewell, 
but like all such phrases is capable of 
bearing the meaning which the 
speaker puts into it. Cf. Lagrange, 
142. There is no need to regard ich 
byujs as an Aramaism; cf. Prov. iii. 5 
(LXX) and for the papyri VG7, 184. 
See Moulton, i. 174, 226.  dyuis*, 
Mick (2) mine (6) eAc ir) ya Titan) 
permanent cure is promised. Matthew 
adds amo ris dpas éxelvys. 


Mk. v. 35-43 34 (ctd.). THE RAISING OF 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 
(v. 35-43) 


For the first part of the story see the Introduction to v. 21-4. Lohmeyer, 
104, distinguishes four stages in the narrative; By the lakeside (21-4); 
On the road (35-7); In the court of the house (38-40); In the maiden’s 
chamber (41-3). Cf. the arrangement of the story of the Gerasene 
Demoniac (v. I-20). Lohmeyer also points out the difference of language 
and style between 21-4, 35-43 and 25-34. Here are no Hellenisms, no 
indirect speech, no periods, hardly a participle, but paratactic construc- 
tions, Semitisms (22, 42), and an Aramaic phrase (41). 


Cf. Mt. ix. 23-6 
Lk. viii. 49-56 


” > a x A ” aN ey ® , = 2. 
Ere QUTOU Aa. OUVTOS EPXOVTAL ATO TOV AaPXLOVVAY WYO € 


yovres Ort “H Ovydrnp cov améBavev: ti ére oxvdrAeus Tov SiSd- 


35. While Jesus is still speaking to 
the woman, the message of death 
comes. As ini. 32 (€depor), ii. 3, etc., 
€pyovrat is the impersonal plur., 
‘people came’. Cf. Swete, 106. Luke 
has €pyerad tus. The phrase amo rod 
épxvovvaydyou is used loosely for dao 
rhs oikias tr. ad. The change to dvyarnp 
(Ovydrpiov, 23) may be influenced by 
34, but is more probably explained 
by the fact that in 23 the father himself 
is speaking. Apparently, aré0aver is 
used as an aoristic perfect (cf. eéorn, 


iii. 21), with the meaning ‘is dead’ 
rather than ‘died’. Luke substitutes 
TéOvnKev (viii. 49). oKvAAw*, Mt. 
ix. 36, Lk. vii. 6, viii. 49**, originally 
‘to flay’, is used in later Gk with 
the meaning ‘to harass’, ‘ annoy’, 
‘trouble’; VGZ7, 580. For other 
verbs with a softened meaning in 
Hellenistic Gk cf. €uBpysdopar (i. 43), 
guysow (i. 25), xopralw (vi. 42). The 
rough question implies the absence 
of an expectation that Jesus would 
raise the dead. For 6dacKxados= 


36 
SH 


38 
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axadov; 6 Sé "Inaots mapaxoveas Tov Adyov Aarodpevov A€yer 


an ~ \ > ~ 
TO dpyrovvaydsyw M2 foBob, udvov mioreve. Kat odK adpijxev 

) / | ? “~ r 67 > A A I té AY *T td 
ovdéva per? abrod ovvaxorovOjoar ef uy) Tov Hérpov cat “IdxwBov 


\ 3 A Sa 
Kal "lwdvyv tov adeAdov “laxdBov. Kat épxovrat els Tov otkov 


~ 2, / \ aA /, byes. / \ 
Tod apxyvovvaywyov, Kal Oewpet OdpvBov Kai KAatovras Kat 


‘Rabbi’ wv. iv. 38. In this verse Luke 
follows Mk closely, but Matthew says 
nothing of the message and of the 
conversation which» follows. 

36. Did Jesus overhear the message 
or did He ignore it? This is the issue 
raised by wapaxovoas* (Mt. xviil. 17 
(é¢s)**). In Cl. Gk the verb is used 
of hearing accidentally or heedlessly ; 
it can therefore mean ‘to overhear’ 
or ‘to refuse to hear’. The latter is 
the meaning in all the seven examples 
in the LXX, in Mt. xviii. 17 (( And 
if he refuses to hear them’), and in 
the papyri (VG7, 486). So many 
commentators (Swete, 106 f.; Plum- 
mer, 151; Bartlet, 183; McNeile, 
125; cf. RV, RSV, Moffatt), but many 
others prefer ‘ overhearing’ (Kloster- 
mann, 61; Lagrange, 143; Rawlin- 
son,.7o" urner, 205 Gould) 100); 
cf. RVmg, RSVmg) mainly because 
Jesus acts on what He hears. Cf. 
Turner, ‘Our Lord did “heed the 
word spoken” and answered it’. 
Equally well, however, can it be argued 
that Jesus addressed Jairus just be- 
cause He ignored the message: ‘ not 
heeding ’ may mean that He declined 
to take it at its face value. It seems 
better to adopt the RV rendering, and 
all the more because if we translate 
mapaxoveas by ‘overhearing’, we 
must still infer that Jesus was not de- 
terred by the message. It does not 
seem necessary, however, to accept 
the suggestion of Field, 28, ‘ pretending 
not to hear’. M7 ¢ofob, as distinct 
from py c. aor. subj., implies that the 
father is already afraid. Cf. Moulton, 
i. 124 f. Accordingly, Jesus bids him 
keep on believing. The suggestion 
that 7) ¢ofod belongs to the style of 
the epiphany (Lohmeyer, 105) is 
pointless in this context. jdvov, vi. 
8*. Luke loses the freshness of Mk 


by replacing micreve by the aor., and 
mapakovoas by dxovcas (read in Mk 
by very many MSS., but not by * 
B L W A 892 e). Luke adds xat 
cowOnoerar (vill. 50). For moredw v. 
Teg 

37. In Mk Jesus allows only Peter, 
James, and John to accompany Him 
(cuvaxoAovbéw, xiv. 51*, Lk. xxiii. 
49**), but in Lk the crowd is presum- 
ably not dismissed until the house is 
reached, when only the three disciples 
are allowed to enter. This variation 
arises from compression, and it is for 
this reason that at this point Luke 
mentions, less naturally, the father and 
mother of the child. Mark, who 
mentions them later, gives the more 
original account. The three disciples 
are present also at the Transfiguration 
(ix. 2), in Gethsemane (xiv. 33), and, 
along with Andrew, on the Mount of 
Olives (xiii. 3). Mark always has the 
order, Peter, James, and John (so 
Lk. vi. 14), but in Lk. viii. 51, ix. 28, 
Ac. i. 13, Luke mentions John second 
in view of his importance in the early 
Church. The three form an inner 
ring in the apostolic band ; it is doubt- 
ful, however, if the single article in 
Mk (Swete, 107) is intended to repre- 
sent them as such (cf. ix. 2, xiv. 33). 
For the phrase rov ddeAddv “Lax Bou 
v. i. 19, and for the double negative, 
ovK ... oddéva,v.i. 44. Matthew has 
no parallel to 35-7. 

38. Once more the historic presents 
are notable. Mt and Lk have €\@uv. 
The picture of Jesus beholding (Oewpe?) 
the stricken house is peculiar to Mark’s 
account and recalls his frequent use 
of sepiBAesduevos. The expression 
OspuBov Kai xAalovras . . . is strange 
and has been replaced in Mt. ix. 23 
by rods adAnras Kal rv dxyAov BopuBod- 
pevov, and in Lk, viii. 52 by éxAaov 


a re 


v. 40] 


dAaddlovras moAAd, Kat eiceAOdv Aéyew adrots 


\ , 
KQL KAaleTe ; 


mdvres Kal exdrrovro abrhiyv. In Mk D 
and a read xAadvrwv Kat ddadaldvrwv 
which Wellhausen, 41, prefers. Prob- 
ably the loose Markan text in WH 
is original, the xat being epexegetic 
(Swete, 107). @dpuBos, xiv. 2*; KAatw 
v. 39, xiv. 72, xvi. [10]*. ddaddlw*, 
COM xian etosnout 1 uOlmin ee 
with either joy (Psa. xlvi. 2) or grief 
(Jer. iv. 8). Many commentators 
think that professional mourners are 
meant (Swete, 108; Plummer, 152; 
Bartlet, 183) and Matthew has taken 
the same view (rods adAyrds, ix. 23); 
but there may not have been time to 
make the necessary arrangements (cf. 
Lagrange, 143; Rawlinson, 71) and 
probably members of the household 
are to be understood. oAdd is ad- 
verbial (v. i. 45); RV, ‘greatly’, RSV, 
‘loudly’. The scene is most vividly 
depicted. Jesus beholds the utter 
confusion and the weeping and wailing 
people. 

39. Into what does Jesus enter? Is 
it the court before the house (Swete, 
108), or the house itself (Lk. viii. 51) ? 
The point is important in view of the 
words spoken, but unfortunately 
Mark’s account does not permit a 
decisive answer. QopuBéouar*, Mt. ix. 
225 ACa SVs 556 XX 105, tO.make)a 
noise * or “ uproar’; ‘Cl., LX xX, Pap. 

In the saying the meaning of xafevder 
is a question of the greatest difficulty. 
The verb can be used of the sleep of 
death and is so used in the LXX (Psa. 
lxxxvii. 6, Dan. xii. 2) and in 1 Thess. 
v.10. Cf. Kousdoua, 3 Kgdms. ii. 10, 
etc., Jn. xi. 11, etc. But this meaning 
is excluded here by od« dwéGavev. It 
is possible, therefore, that xafevdei is 
used of natural sleep. Turner, 30, 
observes that, if we could read Mk 
without presuppositions from Mt and 
Lk, we should take the meaning to be 
coma; and Creed, 124, McNeile, 126, 
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and Plummer, 152, recognize this 
possibility. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is open to objection. At the time 
of speaking Jesus had apparently not 
seen the child, although on this point 
the silence of the narrative cannot be 
pressed. Further, His words are not 
a diagnosis, and it is foreign to His 
manner to speak as a physician. Cf. 
Lohmeyer, 106 n. If, then, He means 
some form of sleep, we must infer that 
He has an intuition or conviction to 
this effect gained we know not how. 
On the other hand, it is possible that, 
while xafevder does not mean death as 
men use the word, it describes it as 
God sees it, namely, as a sleep from 
which there is to be a speedy awaken- 
ing. Cf. Swete, 108. In this sense 
‘sleep’ is mentioned in a Rabbinic 
passage in Gen. R. 96 (60c) quoted 
by Billerbeck, i. 523. Here, with re- 
ference to Jacob (Gen. xlvii. 30), it is 
said: ‘Thou shalt sleep, but thou 
shalt not die ’.! If this is the meaning, 
Jesus enters the chamber believing 
that the dead girl will be restored to 
life. It is more difficult to think that 
He intended to restore her, for it cannot 
be shown that He was accustomed to 
raise the dead or why the raising of 
this maiden should be an exception. 
And, in any case, it would stil] remain 
an open question whether the restora- 
tion was a case of resurrection. It is 
clear that the saying is one of great 
ambiguity. If, as is probable, Mark 
himself regarded the incident as one 
of resurrection, he has related the 
story with great objectivity in that 
another interpretation is possible. Mt. 
ix. 18 and Lk. viii. 53, 55 leave a very 
different impression, and it is this 
difference as well as the ambiguity of 
the Markan saying which suggests 
that the case was one of apparent 
death. 


1 In a letter Dr. Matthew Black says that it is quite clear from the context that shokheb could 
not here mean ‘ sleep’ in the natural sense; it denotes a ‘death’ which is not Death. Jacob will 
either ‘ rise from the dead’ on the Day of Judgment or ‘ stand before’ the Judgment Seat of God. 
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Kateyehwy adtod. adros Sé¢ exBadav mdvras trapaAapBaver TOV 
natépa Tob madiov Kal THY pnTépa Kal Tods per adTod, Kal 
elomopeverar Sov Av TO Taidlov' Kal KpaTioas THs xelpos TOD 
madiov A€yer adtA Tarerdd, cov, 6 eorw peBepunvevdpevov 


N / ‘) th ” 
To Kopdowov, col Aéyw, eyerpe. 


The diminutive madiov (Cl., LXX, 
Pap.) denotes a child from birth on- 
wards (VG7, 474) and can be used 
affectionately (cf. Jn. xxi. 5). Luke 
omits the word here and Matthew has 
kopaavov (cf. Mk. v. 41). 

40. The people laugh Jesus to scorn, 
but, ejecting them, He takes the father 
and mother with Him and enters the 
place where the child was (67ov jv 70 
madiov). The agreement of the three 
Synoptists in using Kal KateyéAwy adrod 
is a clear sign of literary dependence 
since the expression is so bold and the 
verb is not used elsewhere in the NT. 
katayeAdaw*, Mt. ix. 24, Lk. vill. 53**, 
“to deride’, ‘jeer at’ (the xara has 
perfective force); Cl. (c. acc.), LXX 
(c. gen.), Pap. adrdos dé, ‘ But he’, 
stands in contrast with xateyéAwy. For 
exBaddw v. i. 12. Here some degree 
of force is implied; cf. Moffatt, ‘ put 
them all outside’ (so RSV). For the 
natural reference to the father and 
mother at this point see the note on 37 
above. The three disciples are de- 
scribed as tods per adrod (cf. i. 36). 
For eloropevoua v. AS?, 12. In the 
OT narratives of the raising of the 
dead Elijah and Elisha are alone and 
in each case prayer is offered (1 Kgs. 
xvii. 19 f., 2 Kgs. iv. 33). In writing 
Orrov Hv To 7ardtov Mark probably means 
to indicate that Jesus enters the room 
for the first time. 

Matthew does not mention those 
who accompanied Jesus, while Luke, 
as we have seen, refers to them earlier. 
Mark alone speaks of the chamber. 
To kal xateyéAwy atrod Luke adds 
elddres OTe ameOavey (vill. 53), thus 
emphasizing the fact that the child 
was dead. 

41. As in i. 31 Jesus takes hold of 
the girl’s hand (kparéw, i. 31). adrq 
is fem. ad sensum. TadeOd, Kovp is 


- (6z5)*, Mt. 


\ 20. Sse \ if 
KQU evOvs aveoTy TO KOPQOLov 


a transliteration of the Aramaic xn» 
op. Other examples of Aramaic 
words in Mk are found in ili. 17, vil. 
LEe gd. Xie Oli, KIV) 2O, XVP22, 34 NOD 
these Luke retains none, and Matthew 
has one only (xv. 22, ‘ Golgotha’). 
In all cases, except xi. 9 f., Mark trans- 
lates the original for his Gentile 
readers. xmbu is the fem. of wv, 
‘lamb’, ‘youth’ and op is masc. 
imperative, ‘arise’. Mark translates 
the noun by xopaauov, v. 42, vi. 22, 28 
1a 24eeieeexive eis (tne 
diminutive of the classical xdpn, ‘ girl’), 
which is used in the LXX (Ruth ii. 8, 
etc.) and survives in MGk (VGT, 355; 
Kennedy, 154). Lagrange, 144, sug- 
gests that the masc. impv. is used 
without reference to sex and compares 
the use of debout. It is not surprising 
that many MSS. (A D A © ef al. 
fam. 13 22 28 565 579 700 1071 al. pler. 
it vg sype hl) read the fem. xoupl (3p), 
or variants of the same, but xovp is 
clearly original. For the intrans. use 
of eyeipw v. il. 9, ili. 3. 

D has the curious reading pafBu 
OaBira, which Wellhausen, 41, explains 
as a corruption of pafila=puella, 
‘maiden’, an Aramaic variant which 
has been replaced by the less dia- 
lectical form talitha. Cf. the readings 
thabttha (b ci vg) and tabztha (a ff 1 
vg). Confusion with TaBedd in Ac. 
ix. 40 is probably the simplest explana- 
tion. Cf. Lagrange, 144. 

The use of foreign words is part of 
the technique of ancient miracle- 
stories (cf. Bultmann, 238; Dibelius, 
83 f.), but it is improbable that v. 41 
or vil. 34 are examples of this, for in 
most cases where Mark cites Aramaic 
healings are not in question (iii. 17, 
vii. 11, xiv. 36, xv. 22, 34). Here, as 
in vii. 34, knowledge of what was 
actually said is a satisfactory explana- 


Vv. 43] 


\ , a 
KQU TTEPLETTATEL, Hv yap é€T@v dwdeKa. 


peeyaAn. 


kai elmev So0qva abrq dayeiv. 


tion. The retention of the Aramaic 
words, absent in Mt and Lk, shows 
the greater originality of Mk. 

42. In response to the command the 
girl gets up and begins to walk, to the 
great amazement of the on-lookers. 
The emphasis on immediacy (ed6us) 
is manifest. Probably, however, the 
second «v0us after ¢£éaryoav in the WH 
text should be omitted with A D N W 
© Il & ® P45 minusce. pur. it vg sype hl 
sa geo arm. The tenses are carefully 
distinguished and should be given 
their full force: the child arose and 
continued walking. Her age, érév d0)- 
dexa, is added to explain the walking. 
avéorn is ambiguous, but it is doubtful 
if more is meant than that she got up; 
cf. Moffatt, ‘ got up at once’ (so RSV). 
Luke makes it clear that he thought 
the case was one of resurrection, Kal 
eréotpepev TO mvedua adTis, Kal avéorn 
mapaxypywa (viii. 55). Cf. Mt. ix. 25, Kat 
Hyép0n 76 Kopdovov. Mark’s objective 
word avéorn leaves the question open. 

The amazement of the beholders 
(Lk, of yovets adrfs) is strongly ex- 
pressed by kal e&éorncav éxordoe 
peyaAn. Here the use of the finite verb 
with the dat. of the cognate noun is a 
‘Septuagintalism’ representing the 
infin. absolute with the fin. verb in 
Hebrew (cf. Gen. ii. 16 f.). Cf. vil. 
10 (LXX) and Lk. xxii. 15; Intr. 61. 
See also the similar use of the cognate 
acc. in iv. 41, edoByOnoav doBov péyar, 
and for the grammatical question 
v. Howard, ii. 443-5. We are entitled 
to conclude that Mark is using a 
Palestinian source. 

For é&éorncav v. ii. 12. €xoraats, 
xvi. 8*, Lk. v. 26, Ac. ili. 10, X. 10, xi. 
5, xxii. 17**, ‘ displacement ’, ‘ aston- 
ishment ’, ‘ bewilderment ’, ‘ a trance’ 
(Ac. x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17); Cl., LXX, 
Pap. (VG7, 198; Kennedy, 121 f.). 
The very strong expression suggests 
something utterly unexpected which 
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Kat dueateiAato abrots moAAd va pndels yvot rodro, 


was regarded by the eyewitnesses as 
restoration from death. Matthew has 
no parallel, but Luke has kat éeééarnoav 
ot yovels adrijs (viii. 56). 

43. The story ends with an injunc- 
tion to maintain silence and a com- 
mand to give the child something to 
eat. SdracrédAopar, vii. 36 (dzs), vill. 15, 
ix. 9%, Mt. xvi. 20, Ac. xv. 24, Heb. 
xil. 20**, ‘to command ’, ‘ expressly 
charge’; Cl., LXX, Pap. (VGT, 154). 
The verb is one of Mark’s character- 
istic words (47S?, 12). For odd ad- 
verbial (‘ strictly’, Moffatt, Torrey, 
RSV) vw. i. 45, and for the form yvoi 
v. the note on mapado? in iv. 29. 
. . . yvot expresses, not purpose, but 
the substance of the command, as in 
ili. 9, etc. 

The command must be considered 
along with the other injunctions to 
keep silence in i. 25, 44, iii. 12, etc. It 
is frequently suggested that the present 
instance shows the artificiality of 
Mark’s schematization, since the facts 
could not be concealed; cf. Bousset, 


¢ 
wa 


66; Bultmann, 371; Klostermann, 
62; Easton, 131; Branscomb, 96, 
etc. One might wonder if the possi- 


bility could not occur to Mark himself. 
It seems more probable that he is 
recording a tradition. In the Intro- 
duction (p. 123) it is argued that the 
“Messianic Secret’ represents an in- 
tention of Jesus. Here it may be held 
that He sought for a time at least to 
avoid the embarrassments of publicity ; 
cf. Swete, 110; Lagrange, ,145; 
Plummer, 153; Rawlinson, 72; Bart- 
let, 185. There would be an added 
reason for the charge if Jesus inter- 
preted the incident differently from 
the onlookers. 

Luke repeats the substance of 
Mark’s account of the charge (viii. 56), 
but Matthew omits it and writes Kal 
eénrOev 4 dyn adrn eis 6Anv THY yh 
éxeivny (ix. 26). 


43 
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In kat efrev 800qvar adrH payetv, the 
verb efzev is used in the sense of ‘ told’ 
or ‘commanded’, Allen, 50, sees a 
Semitism here, corresponding to the 
late use of 1px, ‘to command’ followed 
by $c. infin. (v. 1 Chron. xxi. 17, 2 
Chron. i. 18, xiv. 3, etc.). Cf. viii. 7. 
The same usage is found in the papyri 
(VGT, 372) and in Cl. Gk the simple 
infin. is used in a jussive sense after 
héyw and elrov (LS, 490, 1034). Cf. 
Howard, ii. 450. These considerations 
do not exclude the possibility that 
Semitic idiom is reflected, especially 
when several elements in the narrative 
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point in this direction. Cf. éAeyev in 
v. 8 and Black’s note, /7'S, xlix. 162. 

The passive infin. d007var is used 
because the one who is to execute the 
order is not named; cf. Lagrange, 
145; Blass, 230,.322. Cf. viii. 7, Lk. 
xii. 13. ¢gayety virtually =fBpdua. This 
detail is added, not merely as a matter 
of technique in order to confirm the 
reality of the restoration, but because 
the thoughtful compassion of Jesus 
was remembered. Cf. Swete, I10; 
Lagrange, 145, Pourguot pas plutédt 
simplement par bonté? Luke records 
this charge, but not Matthew. 


Mk. vi. 1-6a 36. THE REJECTION AT 


NAZARETH 


Cf. Mt. xiii. 53-8 
(Lk. iv. 16-30) 


The narrative cannot be more exactly described than as a Story about 
Jesus. Bultmann, 30 f., classifies it as an Apothegm, and Dibelius, 43, 
as a Paradigm of a less pure type. Cf. also Redlich, 97. Bultmann, 
indeed, describes it as a model example (A@usterbeispiel) of an ideal scene 
which has been constructed from the Oxyrhynchus saying, ‘ A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, and a physician effects no cures 
among those who know him ’, a process completed in the mission-preach- 
ing of the Palestinian community before Mark wrote. Dibelius, r1o, 
takes a similar view, but no longer believes that the whole story was 
developed from the saying. This hypothesis is surely a Musterbeispiel 
of subjective criticism. In it justice is not done to the realism of the 
the narrative: the naming of the brothers, the mention of the sisters, 
the reflection in the word ‘ kin’ on those who were subsequently prominent 
in the Church, the implication that Jesus could not heal in the absence of 
faith, His surprise at unbelief. These features mark genuine tradition. 
In referring to some of them Dibelius is compelled to observe: ‘ There 
is too much special material in the brief story for it to be possible as a 
mere filling out’. Branscomb, 97, thinks that the narrative is ‘ one of 
unique biographical value ’, and with this estimate J. Weiss and Schmidt 
agree. Weiss, in fact, goes so far as to classify the narrative as Petrine,! 
but this estimate applies only to its broad outlines since there is a want 
of those artless details which appear in the stories of i. 21-39 and iv. 35- 
v. 43. A special point in the analysis of Schmidt, 155, is worthy of note. 
He suggests that two separate narratives (2a, 4 and 2b, 3c, 5, 6a) have been 
telescoped in the tradition which Mark used; cf. Bultmann, 31; Well- 
hausen, 42. The astonishment of verse 2 is unaccountably followed by 
the indignation of 3. Is a sermon like that described in Lk, iv. 23-7 
presupposed? The position assigned to the narrative in Mk suggests 
that the period of synagogue preaching is ending and that new methods 
are felt to be necessary ; cf. vi. 6b-13. 


» Einer Ableitung aus den Petruserzahlungen steht nichts im Wege, p. 199. 
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Kai e€fAdev exeiev, Kal epyerau ets tiv marpisa adrod, cal 1 VI 
> ~ be ~ ¢€ A <) ~ \ 
axorovboiow air@ of pabnrat abtod. Kal yevouevov caBBarov 2 
a i , > ol o~ 
np§ato SiWdoxew ev rH ovvaywyh: Kal of moAXol dKovovres 
> / / M4 / lon \ te € / ¢ 
eerAjacovto Aéyovres I1d8ev rovrw rabra, Kal tis 4 codla n 

a /, \ ¢€ Ip lon ~ lal ~ 
dofcica rovTw, Kal at Suvdpes Toadrar Sid TOV yeipdv adrod 

/ ? OY egts > it lol 
yevopevat; ovdx odtds eorTw "6 TéKTwr, 6 vids THs Mapias’ Kai 3 


3 6 Tob TEeKTOVos vids 


1. Mark connects this narrative but here in of woAXof Mark indicates 


closely with the preceding story by 
exeiBev (vi. 10 f., vii. 24, ix. 30, x. 1”). 
So rarely does he use this adverb as a 
connecting-link (vi. Io f. are sayings) 
as compared with Matthew (11 times), 
that Schmidt, 153, infers that he found 
it already present in his source. But 
the geographical indications are vague; 
we have only the bare statement of 
v. 21 that Jesus was ‘by the sea’. 
We can therefore infer no more than 
that the visit to Nazareth followed the 
incident mentioned last. The claim 
of Schmidt, that there is a gap between 
v. 43 and vi. I, may well be correct. 
Other events can have intervened. 
matpis, vi. 4*, Mt. xiii. 54, 57, Lk. iv. 
23 f.,.)n. iv. 44, Ac. xvill. 27 (2); Heb, 
xi. 14**, ‘one’s fatherland’, is used 
here, as in classical and later Gk, of 
a ‘native place’ or ‘town’ (VG7, 
499; Field, 10). Cf. Swete, rio. 
The reference to the disciples suggests 
that the occasion was not a private 
visit to His family. ‘ He came as a 
Rabbi, surrounded by His scholars’ 
(Swete, 111). For dxodovOéw v. i. 18 
and for pabyris ii. 15. 

Matthew connects the narrative 
with his Parable section in Mt. xiii. 
Luke has an independent account 
which he sets as the prelude to the 
Galilean Ministry (iv. 16-30). 

2. Here, as in i. 32, iv. 35, etc., and 
in contrast with v. 2, 21, xiii. I, etc., 
the gen. abs. yevouevov caBBdrov is 
used correctly. When the Sabbath 
was come, he began to teach. It does 
not seem necessary to interpret np&aro 
c. infin. (v. Intr. 48, 63 f.) as implying 
a new departure (Swete, 111). Again, 
as in i. 22, the hearers are astonished, 


that ‘there was an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction which in the end pre- 
vailed’ (Swete). Cf. Lagrange, 147; 
Rawlinson, 73. The questions, vividly 
narrated, concern the origin (d0ev) 
of His teaching and the nature (ris) of 
His wisdom (codia*), as well as the 
mighty works which are being done 
by Him. For ai duvdpes v. the note 
On Vv. 30. Tovatrat (iv. 33) is emphatic: 
mighty works of such a kind; and 
dia rdv xeipSv adtroé either refers to 
His healing touch (i. 41, v. 23) or, 
more probably, is the common OT 
idiom indicating instrumental action. 
If the question is hostile, the kind of 
suspicion indicated by iii. 22 (the 
power of Satan) is present, but this 
inference is not necessary, and the 
description of the ‘ wisdom ’ as ‘ given’ 
to Him, that is, by God, suggests the 
contrary. 

Matthew severely abbreviates his 
source by omitting the reference to the 
Sabbath, 7pEaro c. infin., of zoAXol, 
and the fuller allusion to the mighty 
works done by Jesus. In his parallel 
story Luke vividly depicts the fixed 
attention of the hearers (iv. 20). 

3. The tone of this verse is percept- 
ibly different from that of 2, and the 
disparaging questions, culminating in 
the statement écxavdadilovro ev aid, 
are not represented as a minority atti- 
tude. There is thus some ground for 
the opinion (Bultmann, 31; Schmidt, 
155) that two stories, or traditions, 
have been fused. See the Note on 
the Narrative. The phrase 6 ulds rfjs 
Mapias has no parallel in the Gospels 
and Epistles and raises difficult his 
torical questions. It is contrary to 
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adeAdds "laxdBov Kat "Iwofjros Kal *lovda Kal Lipwvos ; 
ovK eloly ai ddeAgai adtod de mpos Huds ; 


Jewish custom to describe a man as 
the son of his mother, even when the 
father is no longer living, except in 
insulting terms (cf. Judg. xi. 1 f.), and 
it is improbable that Mark, and still 
less the Nazarenes, were familiar with 
the Virgin Birth tradition.! These con- 
siderations raise the question whether 
the phrase belongs to the original text. 
In Matthew the text is quite different, 
oby otrés e€oTw 6 Tod TéKTOVos vids; 
obx 7) penTtnp avrod Aéyerar Mapiap Kat 
of ddeAdot adrod "ldxwBos Kal Ilwond Kat 
Xipwv cat lovdas; (xiii. 55), and in his 
parallel narrative Luke has ody! vids 
éotw "lwo otros ; (iv. 22, cf. Jn. vi. 
42). 6 TéKTwY, 6 vids THS Mapias is at- 
tested by all uncials, many minuscules, 
f ff1q vg (WW) sype bl sa bo geo!, but 
many important MSS., including 
P45, support a text akin to that of Mt. 

6 Tod TéKxTovos vids? is supported by 
P45 10 fam. 13 33 472 543 565 579 700 
abceir? 6 aur vg(plur.) bo (3 MSS.) 
aeth, and by Origen, Contra Celsum, 
vi. 36, who, in reply to Celsus, denies 
that Jesus is anywhere described as 
an artisan in the Gospels current in the 
Church. Further, most of the MSS. 
mentioned (but not P45) add either kal 
ths Mapias, or kal Mapias, or Mapias. 
Klostermann, 63, with Fritzsche and 
Merx, accepts 6 tod réxrovos vids Kai 
Mapias as the older reading. This 
reading bears signs of assimilation 
and conflation, but while it may be a 
conflation of Mt and Mk, it may also 
be a conflation of two different texts 
of Mk. The evidence of P45 shows 
that 6 700 réxrovos vids was read in Mk 
as early as the first half of the third 
century, and perhaps earlier still. 
Origen’s testimony also points in the 
same direction, for Hort’s explanation, 
Notes, 24,that Origen either forgot Mk. 
vi. 3 or did not hold Mark respons- 
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Kal 
Kal ecxavoadilovto 


ible for the words of the Galileans, is 
not satisfactory. Lohmeyer, 110, thinks 
he read a text assimilated to Mt. 
Matthew’s text is commonly attri- 
buted to motives of reverence; he did 
not like to think of Jesus as a carpenter 
(cf. Allen, St. J7¢, 155 f.; Rawlinson, 
74); but, against this view, McNeile, 
207, justly observes that he ‘ does not 
shrink from recording far more in- 
sulting taunts (cf. xi. 19, xii. 24)’. 
‘Son of Mary’ would have been a 
phrase congenial to his mind (cf. Mt. 
i, ii), and it is not easy to think that 
he would have used instead the words 
‘the son of the carpenter’ unless they 
already stood in Mk. On the evidence 
as a whole it seems best to conclude 
that Mark wrote 6 tod téxtovos vids 
and that an early scribe replaced this 
reading by 6 réexrwv and added 6 vids 
ths Mapias. Cf. Stanton, ii. 142. 
téxrwy™, Mt. xiii. 55**, ‘a car- 
penter’, is also used of a craftsman 
in stone or metal (LXX, 1 Kgdms. 
Xill. 19), but is especially applied to a 
carpenter (VG7, 628), and probably 
so here. Justin Martyr, Dzal. 88, 
speaks of Jesus as haying made ploughs 
and yokes, ra texrovixa épya npyalero 
ev avOpmiros dv, dpotpa Kal luyd. 
Hilary, om MZ. xiv, describes Him as 
a smith, Pabri erat filius ferrum igne 
vincentis, omnem saecult virtutem 
tudicio decoguentis. Cf. Swete, 112. 
*"IdxwBos*, the Lord’s brother, Mt. 
SONG IL NSS Odin Ya Thy > Sal, ist 
1 Cor. xv. 7, Gal. i. 19, ii. 9, 12, Jas. 
10D, (2) Js (Pe) Meee elons “s Nebesciis 
55 (Iwo)**. The Joses of xv. 40, 47 
is a different person. “Iov8as*, Mt. 
sani) 55° "5 Lupwy™, Mite catia 
For the brothers of Jesus see the 
detached note on iii. 31-5. From the 
description of the sisters as dSe mpds 
jas it has been inferred that Mary 


1 Cf. V. Taylor, The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, 8-12. 


3 
yéypamrat. 


* The article precedes vids in P* 13 124 346, 
ovdau00 TOV év Tals exkAnolats depouever evayyeAiwy téxTwv avTds 6 “Ingots dvas 
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eV AUTW. KQL edevyev auTols O Inoods OTL Odk €oTw TmpohHTns 


” > \ > a MA > ~ Ve: a lon ~ 
ATULOS EL PN EV TH TaTpidu adtod Kal ev Tois ovyyevedow adtodb 


\ > n~ > , ~ 
Kal ev TH olKia adrod. 


K \ > 25 , of A a ? / 
Ql OUVK EOUVATO EKEL TOLYNOAL ovdepiav 


) id > \ AC > if >? tf] \ \ A > / 

vvapv, EL un OALyoLs appwarots EmHels TAS yEtpas eDEepamevoEV: 
\ > V6 a 

kat eGavpacev! dia tiv amoriav adtav. 


6 avpaler 


and the brothers were not resident in 
Nazareth at this time (Schmidt, 154), 
but this inference is not necessary 
(Klostermann, 64). For oxavdarifw 
v. iv. 17. Here the meaning is ‘ took 
offence’ (Torrey, RSV); Moffatt has 
“were repelled’, Lagrange, scandalt- 
sés &@ son sujet. The ev (cf. Mt. xi. 6, 
xiii. 57, xxvi. 31) corresponds to the 
use of 3 in Hebrew and is found with 
oxavdadilw in Sir. ix. 5, xxiii. 8. Cf. 
Howard, ii. 464. 

4. This common proverb is found, 
not only here and in Mt. xiii. 57, but 
also in the parallel story in Lk. iv. 24 
and in Jn. iv. 44. Luke has it in the 
form oddels mpodijrns Sexrds éotw ev TH 
matpid. avrod. Numerous parallels 
have been collected by Wetstein. Cf. 
Bultmann, 30 n.; Billerbeck, i. 678. 
Mark alone has the reference to kins- 
men, év Tots ovyyevedow atrod. Cf. 
iii. 20 f., 31-5. For ovyyevedow v. 
Moulton, ii. 138. Many MSS., but 
not B @ fam. 1 fam. 13 e¢ a/., read 
ovyyevéow. ovyyerys*, ‘a relative’, 
‘kinsman’; cf. VGZ, 595. Im- 
plicitly Jesus accepts the title ‘ pro- 
phet’; cf. Lk. xiii. 33. That He 
was popularly regarded as such is 
clear from vi. 15, viii. 28, Mt. xxi. 11, 
Lk. vii. 16, 39. See also Lk. xxiv. 19, 
Jn. iv. 19, vi. 14, vil. 40, 52, xo Liz 
Ac. iii. 22, vii. 37, and for the title 
‘the prophet’ Jn. vi. 14, vii. go. In 
the primitive community these terms 
passed quickly out of use because of 
their inadequacy. dros*, Mt. xiii. 
ey, 1 Cor. iy, 10, xi. 23”". For 6 
"Inoods v.i.9; marpis vi. I. 

Bultmann, 30, cites a form of the 
saying from Pap. Oxy. i. 5, od« éorw 


ST. MARK 


dexros mpodyrns ev 7H marpid: adrod, ovdé 
larpds move? Oepametas eis rods yuww- 
cxovras adrév, which is independent 
of Mk, but from which he believes the 
story to have originated. See the 
Introduction to the narrative, p. 298. 

5, 6a. This passage is one of the 
boldest statements in the Gospels, 
since it mentions something that Jesus 
could not do (cf. xiii. 32). There is 
no parallel to it in Lk. iv. 16-30 and 
Matthew recasts it in the form Kat ovd« 
eroinoey exed Suvdpers modAds dia TH 
dmotiav adrdv (xiii. 58). Wellhausen, 
43, claims that 5b contradicts 5a, but 
this is an exaggeration. All that we 
can say is that 5b modifies the rigour 
of 5a by stating an exception. Cf. 
el un... ovk, villi. 14. For Svvayus 
U. V. 30. adppwortos, vi. 13, xvi. [18]*, 
Mt. xiv. 14, 1 Cor-xi. 30**, ‘ weak, 
‘sickly’, <a- neg., povvyp; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. (VG7, 79). For the act 
of laying on hands z. the note on v. 23, 
and for deparetw i. 34. 

The astonishment of Jesus at the 
unbelief of the people is a realistic 
human touch. He appears to have 
thought of faith as a natural attitude, 
although in the story of the Centurion’s 
Servant He is surprised and deeply 
moved by the strength of the cen- 
turion’s faith: ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel’ (Mt. viii. 10). Matthew 
omits the reference to surprise in 6a. 
dmoria, ix. 24, xvi. [14]*, Mt. xiii. 58, 
Romy illeesy ive 20; 205.235) 0 elim, 
iy U2, Teleloy, sehh. TR) TOPS Isko\hivz 
mann, 136, comments on the deep im- 
pression of historical accuracy left by 


verse 5. 
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Mk. vi. 6b-13 Bris Asya, Cf Mitsix. 355 X41.9-11 aA 
MISSION CHARGE TO Lk. ix. 1-6 
THE TWELVE 


This narrative appears to have been put together by the Evangelist 
himself; it is little more than a framework for the Mission Charge to 
the Twelve. The sayings are the historical kernel, and were derived 
either from oral tradition, or more probably from a primitive collection 
comparable to Q and M. The narrative itself is redactional. This 
hypothesis is suggested by the vocabulary and style in 7 and 12 f. (uv. 
Comm.), in which nothing, except perhaps the references to anointing 
with oil, and to exorcisms, points beyond Mark himself. But perhaps the 
strongest evidence is the fact that Mark has no real appreciation of the 
immense importance of the event itself in the Story of Jesus. He reports 
sayings which, even in their brief Markan setting, are breathless with a 
sense of urgency, but he does not tell us what the issue is. He records that 
the Twelve went out to preach, but does not relate their message apart 
from the phrase iva peravodow, and he has only vague ideas concerning 
their experiences and the results of the Mission. As Mark relates it, the 
incident is merely an extension of the teaching ministry of Jesus. 

Of the importance of the Mission there can be no question. The 
opinion of Wellhausen, 44, regarding its historical character, is entirely 
unconvincing. The section, he declares, ‘ contains no historical tradition ’. 
“The Twelve merely make an experiment and remain afterwards as lack- 
ing in independence and as passive as before, although the experiment 
succeeds, In truth Jesus instituted no experimental missionary journeys 
with his seminar. But as testimony for the nature of the oldest Christian 
mission in Palestine this instruction is of value.’ Cf. Bultmann, 155 f., 
who describes the story as a product of the community in which the 
speaker is the Risen or Exalted Lord. In complete contrast stands the 
estimate of many other NT scholars. Creed’s opinion is tepid: ‘ It may 
have been so. On the other hand there seems to be no conclusive reason 
why we should assume that Jesus did not at some period associate the 
Twelve with him in his work of preaching the advent of the kingdom’, 
St. Lk, 125; cf. Rawlinson, 76. More discerning is the forthright opinion 
of Manson, $/, 73, who writes: ‘ The mission of the disciples is one of 
the best-attested facts in the life of Jesus ’, and side by side with this view 
may be set that of Branscomb, 101, who says: ‘ The event described in 
these few verses is one of the most significant of all those which the 
Christian tradition has preserved of the active life of Jesus’. 

It is the combined witness of Mk, Q, M, and L, which fixes the his- 
torical value of the event. According to Manson’s analysis, the Q version 
is to be found in Lk. x. 2 f., 8-12, 13-16 (with parallels in Mt), the M 
account in Mt. x. 5-8, 9-16, 23-5, 40-xi. I, and the L extract in Lk. x. 1, 
4-7, 17-20. In these sources the note of urgency present in Mk. vi. 8-11 
is still more evident. Like Gehazi of old on his mission of life and death 
(2 Kings iv. 29) the messengers are to salute no man on the way (Lk. x. 
4); they are to regard eating and drinking as secondary matters, to pro- 
claim the Kingdom, and to know that he who hears them hears also 
Jesus, and that he who rejects them rejects both Jesus and Him that sent 
Him (Lk. x. 16). The time is that of harvest, and they are to pray the 
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Lord of the harvest that he send forth labourers into his harvest (Lk. 

x. 2). It is possible that criticism has not said its last word about Mt. 

x. 23: ‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son 

of Man be come’, and that, in a different sense from the one understood 

Schweitzer, the messengers were to proclaim the advent of the Son of 
an. 

A later period in the Galilean Ministry is implied. But the narrative is 
loosely placed in its context; it belongs to an unspecified point in the 
ministry, and has no direct connexion with the story of Herod’s Fears 
which immediately follows. 


\ ~ 
Kai wepujfyev tas Képas KvKAw SiddoKcwv. Kal mpooxadetrar 


A 
tovs SaSeKxa, Kat rjp£ato adrods dmroaréAXew Svo Svo, Kai €didou 


> Lal > , ~ / ~ 
adrois e€ovolay Tav mvevudtwv Tov aKabdptwv, Kal Tapry- 


6b. Kat mepufyev tas Kaas Kikrw 
Susdcxwv. By most editors and com- 
mentators this passage is taken with 
the present section, thus connecting the 
Mission with a period during which 
Jesus moved from village to village 
in Galilee. Wellhausen, 42, and 
Schmidt, 158-62, connect it with the 
Rejection at Nazareth. In this case 
it describes the results of the rejection. 
Unable to teach in the synagogues 
Jesus turned to the villages in the 
surrounding country. Either of these 
views is possible, but the former is 
better, since the story of the Rejection 
ends well with 6a, and no more than 
a bare reference to the journey is made 
in 6b. The short passage is an edi- 
torial summary comparable toi. 39 and 
ii. 13, but it may be based on tradition 
(cf. J. Weiss, 199). epedyw*, Mt. iv. 
23, ix. 35, xxiii. 15, Ac. xiii. 11, I Cor. 
ix..5*" Cl, LXX, Pap.,, trans... to 
lead about’ (1 Cor. ix. 5), intrans. 
(elsewhere in the NT) ‘to go about : 
or ‘around’ (Demosth. xlii. 5). For 
KUKAw UY. Il. 34; SuSdoKxw i. 21. KON, 
vi. 36, 56, vili. 23, 26 f., xi. a, A 
village’ or unwalled country town; 
contrast dypol, v. 14, vi. 36, 56, ‘ ham- 
lets’. Luke omits the passage. 
Matthew adds ras mdéAes mdcas and 
repeats the substance of iv. 23b. 

7. The vocabulary and style suggest 
that this verse is composed by the 
Evangelist as a framework for the 
Mission Charge which follows: cf. 


mpookaretrat (iii. 13), Tods Swdexa (iii. 14, 
16), #p€aro c. infin. (i. 45), dmooréd- 
ew (i. 2), eovatav (i. 22), TOv mvevpa- 
Twv tov axabaptwyv (i. 23). The only 
new element is dvo Svo, ‘ two by two’, 
Cf. vi. 39 f., cuprdova cvpmdcta, mpacral 
mpao.at, xiv. 19, eis kara «ls, Lk. x. I, 
ava Svo0 [Svo], Mt. xiii. 30 (Epiph.), 
Seapas Seouds (Blass, 145). For this re- 
petition of the cardinal numeral or of 
the noun as distributives v. Intr. 60 f. 
The practice of travelling in pairs is 
Jewish ; it was adopted by the Baptist’s 
disciples (cf. Lk. vii. 18, Jn. i. 37) and 
in the early Church by Barnabas and 
Paul and Paul and Silas, etc. The 
tense of ¢d/S0v may imply that the 
authority was given to successive pairs, 
but this inference is not certain. In 
any case the statement about exorcism 
is difficult, because in ix. 18 the dis- 
ciples were not able to cast out a spirit, 
and in Lk. x. 17 the seventy speak of 
the casting out of daemons in the name 
of Jesus as though it had been unex- 
pected. Moreover, while M has dat- 
pov exBdArere (Mt. x. 8), the Mission 
Charges in Q and L do not mention 
exorcism. It is possible, therefore, 
that here and in 13 Mark is uncon- 
sciously anticipating later ideas and 
practices. 

For ‘The Twelve’ v. Note B on 
pp. 619-27, and for Ed. Meyer’s view, 
that vi. 7-13 (30) was derived from a 
‘ Twelve-source ’, v. Intr. 74 f. 


Matthew and Luke follow Mk 
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a > A Pu / 
yeev adtois ta pndev aipwow eis oddv ef pu paPdov povov, 


9 pu) dprov, pa mpav, pr els THY Cobvnv xadKdv, adda brodede- 


, = 
10 pévous cavddAa, Kai 7) evddvcacbe! dvo0 xiTavas. 


ay 
Kal édeyev 


9 Mi) evdvonobe 


closely, but both omit 7péaro and dvo 
dvo, change édi/Sov to édSwKev, and men- 
tion the healing of diseases. 

8f. The Mission Charge in Mk con- 
sists of two excerpts from a sayings- 
source, introduced by Kai wapyyyeAev 
avrots in 8 and Kat éAeyev adrois in 10. 
For mapayyéAw v. viii. 6. The ta 
clause is not telic, but as in ii. 9, 
v. 10, etc., gives the substance of the 
command. Peculiar to the Markan 
version is the exception made in the 
case of the staff, ed wi) paBdov*. In both 
Mt. x. 10 and Lk. ix. 3, probably in- 
fluenced by Q, the staff is prohibited. 
In the first edition of his Commentary 
Wellhausen suggested that ef py is a 
mistranslation, xbx being read instead 
ofxs. Cf.Lohmeyer,114n. Lagrange, 
151, dismisses this suggestion as peu 
vratsemblable, and probably rightly, 
for the permission of the staff must 
be considered along with the injunction 
to wear sandals in 9 (cf. Mt. x. 10, Lk. 
X. 4, pw brodjuara), both being influ- 
enced by the fact that travelling bare- 
foot and without a staff was strange to 
western readers. The more rigid pro- 
hibitions of Mt and Lk are doubtless 
more original. The same also applies 
to the command to take neither bread 
(omitted by Mt) nor money. 1) «is 
thy Covnv xadKov, ‘not a copper for 
your girdle’ (Swete, 116). yaAxés, 
Mill Mit. x. .O, 0 Cor xiila hse por: 
xviii. 12**, ‘ copper ’, ‘ bronze’, ‘ cop- 
per money’; Cl., LXX, Pap. (VG7, 
683). Cf. Mt. x. 9, uw KrHonobe ypuaor 
pndé apyvpov pndé xaAxov eis tas Ccbvas 
tpav, Lk. ix. 3, pre dpyvpiov, Lk. x. 4, 
pn Baoralere Baddavriov, Lk. xxii. 35, 
arep BaAAavriov. Ancient custom was to 
keep small change in the girdle (avn, 
i. 6"). Cf. Billerbeck, i. 565, and the 
classical phrase eis Cavnv deddc0a used 
of pin-money (LS, i. 759). The Markan 
phrase seems more primitive than 


Luke’s py... BadAdvriov (x. 4). Even 
the wallet (wpa) is forbidden. Deiss- 
mann, 108-10, thinks that ‘ begging- 
bag’, rather than ‘ provision-bag ’, is 
meant. Cf. Lagrange, 152, z/ étazt 
inutile a’interdire une besace de pro- 
vistons aprés avoir interdit le patn. 
apa, Mit. x. TO, Winx eax, Aa ee 
ge Gas 

All these negative commands imply 
that the Mission was one of extreme 
urgency. ‘The natural inference is 
that the missionaries are to be like an 
invading army, and live on the 
country ’ (Manson, .S/, 181). Quoting 
Berakoth ix. 5, where it is ordained 
that a man ‘ may not enter the Temple 
Mount with his staff or his sandal or 
his wallet’, Manson suggests that 
possibly the Mission is meant to be 
regarded as a specially sacred under- 
taking. The journey was not simply 
a preaching tour and healings can only 
have been a secondary interest. The 
pairs of disciples were sent out as 
heralds charged with the delivery of 
a proclamation. Mark gives no in- 
dication of its subject, apart from 12 
(€xnpuvgav tva weravodow), but its sub- 
stance can hardly have been other than 
the imminence of the Kingdom. Cf. 
MEGS 7 eek ix 25 Oe 

In 9 there is a double change of 
construction. Instead of mapayyé\Aw 
iva c. subj., we have the ordinary use 
of mapayyé\Aw c. acc. and infin. in 
bmodedeuevous cavdadva, in which gap- 
daAva is an internal acc. (v. i. 6), and 
finally direct speech in pi evddcacbe 
bvo xiTOvas. brodeoprar*, Ac. xii. 8, 
Eph. vi. 15**, ‘to bind under one’s 
feet put on shoes 3) Cle xe 
Pap. cavdddov*, Ac. xii. 8**, mostly 
in plur., “ sandals ’, dimin. of cdvdaov ; 
Herodotus ii. 91, LXX (Josh. ix. 5, 
Isa. xx. 2, Judith x. 4, xvi. 9, elsewhere 
trodnua), Pap. There is no difference 
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avtots 


395 


a oN > / > > aA 
Ozov éav ecicédAOnre eis oiklav, exe? pévere Ews av 


> / > lal a 

eeAOnre exeifev. Kal ds dv témos pun S€Enrar suas pnd’? aKov- 
¢€ an > a ~ 

cwow vv, exmopevdwevor exeiMev extwdéare Tov yobv Tov 


e is ~ ~ ~ > ~ 
UTOKaTW TOV TOdaY duav els waptpiov adrois. Kal e&edOdvres 


between cavdddov and brddynua. Swete, 
117, suggests that it is used here to 
avoid todedéo0a tbrodjuara. There 
is no need, with McNeile, 135, to sup- 
pose that the phrase is a scribal addi- 
tion in Mk. 

Although not widely attested pH 
evdvcacbe (B* 33 59 62 122 435) is 
probably original, since it best explains 
the textual variants: évdvcac8a (B? 
S Il* Q 124 892) and evdvonobe (-Aa, 
A DW A 28 118 209?) read by 8 C © 
II? e¢ al. 1 22 13 69 209* 543 565 579 
yoo 1071 al. pler. These variants 

_appear to be grammatical corrections 
of the unusual yj and the aor. im- 
perative. For evdtw (-dvvw) v. 1. 6. 
xiTw@v, xiv. 63”, is the inner garment 
worn next to the skin, ‘ the tunic’ or 
‘shirt’ (for tuariov v. ii. 21). Two 
shirts (cf. xiv. 63) are a luxury, un- 
suitable for travelling. In Lk. ix. 3 
(unre Svo xit@vas éxew) and Mt. x. Io 
(undé dvo0 xi7t@vas) the possession of 
an extra shirt is forbidden. 

10 f. The choice of the second ex- 
cerpt from the Mission Charge is prob- 
ably due to the importance hospitality 
assumed in connexion with the earliest 
missionary preaching. The commands 
of Jesus to the Twelve were taken as a 
standard. Cf. Didache, xi. 4 f., as 5é 
dmdaroXos épxopevos mpos buds dexO7iTw 
ds Kupios: weve? 8€ auepay pilav, éav 
8é 4 xpela, Kal tHv GAAnv: Tpets SE cav 
pelvn, evdorpodyrns éo7iv. For xat 
éXeyev adrois as a quotation-formula 
“al, ahh, Popp Shs hig PHS les 
c. subj., ‘wheresoever’, vi. 56 (c. indic.), 
ix. 18, xiv. 9, 14. Matthew has eis jv 
8 av rodw 7 Kady (x. 11, cf. Lk. ix. 4, 
eis Hv Gv oixiav) and adds eferdcare ris 
ev atrH déids eorw, pévw, xiv. 34". 
Ews av c. subj., ‘until’, ix. I, xii. 36” ; 
cf. ws c. indic., ‘while’, vi. 45, c. 
subj., xiv. 32%. For éxeidev v. vi. 1. 

The saying describes the action to 


¢ 27 
O7TOU €aV 


be taken when a place (réz0s, i. 35, 45) 
refuses them a hearing. The other 
Synoptists mention people, Mt és dy, 
Lk Goo av. All have Séyopau (ix. 37 
(quater), x. 15*) which means not only 
“to receive’, but ‘to welcome’ (cf. 
Jn. iv. 45). For éxmopevoua v. i. 5 
(S2, 12). The Twelve are to shake 
off the dust that cleaves to their feet. 
The action is symbolic; it means that 
the place is to be regarded as heathen. 
“The significance of the ritual of 
wiping the feet before leaving the city 
is that the city is reckoned as heathen, 
and its inhabitants as no part of the 
true Israel, even though it is a city of 
Israel and its people Jews by birth’, 
Manson, S/, 76. Cf. Lagrange, 
153 f. The action is in harmony with 
the view that the tour partakes of the 
nature of a sacred mission. Cf. Ac. 
xii. 51 (Paul and Barnabas at Antioch), 
Xvill. 6 (Paul at Corinth). éx7rwacow™, 
Miler 14, eAc. ait. 61 yexyilis 0" to 
shake off’; in Lk. x. 11, in the parallel 
saying, Luke has dmoudcoopa*, ‘ to 
wipe off’. xods*, Apoc. xviii. 19**, 
is excavated or heaped earth, but is 
used of dust in the LXX (3 Kgdms. 
xvi. 38). Q has xowmoprds (Mt. x. 
TA eae Dachau kesiscs))  Dheltwo 
wordsare probably translation variants. 
bmokdtw, vii. 28, xii. 36*, properly a 
compd. adv., is used’in the NT as a 
preposition c. gen. (Cl., LXX, Pap.). 
The shaking off of the dust is not an 
acted curse, but a testimony intended 
to provoke thought and to lead men 
to repentance. Cf. Swete, 118; Gould, 
107; Plummer, 162. It is offered, 
not against them (as in Lk. ix. 5, én’ 
avrovs), but for or to them. For the 
phrase «fs paptv’piov adrois v. i. 44, 
and cf. Moffatt, ‘as a warning to 
them’. At this point many uncials, 
minuscules, and versions add dpzp 
Réyw bpiv avexrorepov €orar Lodopous 7 


Il 


174 


13 
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a \ 
exipvéav wa petavodow, Kal Sauovia trodAda e€€Baddov, Kat 


HAeupov eAalw modAods appwartouvs Kal eepdzevov. 


Topudppos &v quepa Kpicews } TH moAeu 
éxeivn, but the reading is clearly an 
assimilation to Mt. x. 15. 

The variations from Mk. vi. I1 
shared by Mt and Lk, including ¢é- 
Epxomevor. . . THS mOAews exeivns, and 
kovioprov (cf. Mt. x. 14 and Lk. ix. 5 
(x. 10 f.)), show that in using Mk the 
later Evangelists were influenced by 
Q. Further, in Mt. x. 12 f. there are 
additional sayings, to which there is 
a parallel in Lk. x. 6 f., assigned by 
Manson, S/, 181, to M and L respec- 
tively. Mt. x. 12 f. gives the injunction 
to greet the house on entering it, and 
the assurance that, if it is worthy (Lk. 
x. 6, ‘if a son of peace be there’), 
their peace will rest upon it, but, if not, 
it will return to them. Lk. x. 7 adds 
that they are to remain in the same 
house, eating and drinking such things 
as are given, for the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. The evidence shows that 
the Mission Charge was widely at- 
tested, and that Mark has given only 
excerpts. The reason for this must be 
the fragmentary records of the Charge 
and the special interests under which 
Mark wrote. 

12 f. As in 7, the vocabulary, style, 
and ideas, show that these verses were 
composed by the Evangelist to provide 
a narrative frame for the Mission 
Charge. Words and constructions 
used by him elsewhere, in some cases 
frequently, include e&eAOdvres (i. 29), 
exnpvéav (i. 4), weravodow (i. 15), dac- 
poovia (i. 34), e€€BaddAov (i. 12), appw- 
arous (vi. 5), €Oeparevov (i. 34), Wa c. 
subj. in a noun clause, and xai para- 
tactic. The new words are ddrcidw, 
xvi. 1*, and €Aaov™*. 

The medicinal use of oil was familiar 
to the ancient world ; cf. Isa. i. 6, Lk. 


x. 34, Josephus, B/, i. 33. 5, and for 
Rabbinic evidence wv. Billerbeck, ii. 
11 f. Mark, however, does not think 
of it simply as an emollient ; in his view 
it is an adjunct to miraculous healing. 
The fact that anointing with oil is men- 
tioned here and in Lk. x. 34 only in the 
Gospels, and in the rest of the NT in 
Jas. v. 15 alone, suggests that the allu- 
sion may reflect contemporary practice ; 
but it is also possible that Mark is 
following an old tradition concerning 
a symbolical use of oil by the disciples 
before the practice arose of healing in 
the name of Jesus. Cf. Schmidt, 163 ; 
Lagrange, 154 f. See also the articles 
on Oil? invZ4, cole 3470; “DCG ri: 
264 f.; DAC, ii. 107 f.; Windisch, 
Handbuch z. NT, Der Jakobusbrief, 
33. For the connexion with the later ec- 
clesiastical rite of extreme unction v. 
Swete, 119; Lagrange,155. From the 
change of tense in 7Aeupov Swete infers 
the incidental character of the healing 
miracles during the Mission. ‘ The 
preaching is regarded as a whole, the 
miracles are mentioned as occurring 
from time to time during the course of 
the preaching.’ On the question of 
exorcisms v. the notes on i. 23-8 and 
v. I-20. 

tva peravodow is the sole reference 
to the preaching. The connexion of 
the verb with the preaching of the 
Kingdom in i. 15 suggests that the 
disciples proclaimed the speedy ap- 
proach of the New Age. Cf. Lk. ix. 2, 
Knpvacew tiv Baciretav rod Beod, Mt. 
X. 7, Topevdmevor S€ KNpvVoceTE A€éyovres 
ore Hyyexev 1) Bactreia tdv odpavar, 
Lk. x. 9, fyyucev ef’? buds 7) Bacrela 
Tod Oeod, 11, HyyeKev 7) Bactrela Tob Beod. 
Cf. Mt. x. 23, ews €AOn 6 vids rod 
avOpwrov. 
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IV 


Mk. vi. 14-viii. 26 THE MINISTRY 
BEYOND GALILEE 


A new division begins at vi. 14. Instead of a summary passage like 
i. 14 f. and iii. 7-12, Mark relates the stories of Herod’s Fears (vi. 14-16) 
and the Death of John the Baptist (vi. 17-29) to form a kind of interlude 
prefacing a section in which Jesus is almost continually outside Galilee, 
apart from vi. 53-6 and viii. 11-13. In it there is no public teaching with 
the exception of the topical section vii. 1-23. For the most part Jesus is 
in retirement, especially during His sojourn in the borders of Tyre (vii. 
24-30) and in Decapolis (vii. 31-7), and His attention is given mainly to 
His disciples and to the people who respond to His teaching (vi. 30-44). 
Works of healing have a secondary place in the record and they are 
wrought in privacy and almost against His intention (cf. vii. 24-30, 31-7, 
viii. 22-6). The further limit of the division appears to be viii. 26, for 
in vill. 27 a new stage is reached at Caesarea Philippi. The contents of 
the division are as follows: (@) The stories connected with Herod Antipas 
(vi. 14-29), (2) The Feeding of the Five Thousand and its sequel (vi. 30- 
vii. 37), (c) The Feeding of the Four Thousand and its sequel (viii. 1-26). 


(2) Mk. vi. 14-29 AN INTERLUDE 


This brief section fills in the gap between the Mission of the Twelve 
(vi. 6b-13) and the Return of the Disciples (vi. 30-4) which leads on to the 
story of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (vi. 35-44) and its sequel (vi. 
45-vii. 37). Where Jesus was in the interval and what He was doing we 
do not know. Apparently Mark was without information and he has 
made no attempt to reconstruct the course of the ministry of Jesus at this 
point. All that he does is to record a story which reveals the popular 
opinions concerning Him and the views of Herod Antipas. The opinion 
of the tetrarch that His ministry was a renewal of the work of the Baptist 
leads the Evangelist to record a popular story about the death of John, 
an event which apparently had happened some time previously. 

The section includes : 


(38) vi. 14-16. Herod’s Fears. 
(39) vi. 17-29. The Death of John the Baptist. 


Mk. vi. 14-16 38. HEROD’S FEARS Cia Mita xivegn fe 
Lk. ix. 7-9 

Like vi. 6b-13, the narrative is composed by the Evangelist on the 
basis of popular tradition. By some (e.g. Goguel, 354 f.) it is held that 
the narrative is a softened form of an original story in which Herod’s 
attitude was more menacing. In fact, this was doubtless the attitude of 
Herod, as Lk. xiii. 31 shows. The same explanation may also cover the 
Markan account of the subsequent course of events, in which in the main 
(but cf. vi. 53, viii. 10) Jesus avoids Galilee, travelling in the region of 
Tyre (vii. 24), in Decapolis (vii. 31), in the dominions of Herod Philip 


14 
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(viii. 27), hurrying through Galilee (ix. 30), and journeying to Jerusalem 
by a route east of the Jordan (x. 1). Cf. Burkitt, 89-101. But to say that 
vi. 14-16 is not in its original form is pure conjecture. Mark himself does 
not represent the movements of Jesus as a flight from Herod, and Lk. 
xiii. 31 shows that His attitude to Herod’s threats was one of great courage. 
Other motives can be inferred from Mk, the desire for rest for Himself 
and the Twelve (vi. 30-4), and perhaps also the necessity of facing in 
solitude the problems raised by the probability of suffering and death. 
It is sounder to infer that vi. 14-16 does less than justice to Herod’s 
hostility than conjecturally to reconstruct the narrative. 


Kai 7Kovoev 6 Bacireds “Hpwdys, davepov yap eyeveto 70 


wv. 2 a Nees, Fgh > , ¢ , Sere 2 
ovoua adtod, Kal 'édeyov! drt “Iwdvns 6 Banrilwy éynyeprar €x 


14 édeyev 


14. ‘Hpddns, vi: 16 f., 18, 20 f., 22, 
viii. 15*, was the son of Herod the 
Great and Malthace, and received 
at his father’s death the tetrarchy of 
Galilee and Peraea. His ambition to 
be king led to his banishment in 
A.D. 39 under Caligula. Both Matthew 
and Luke correctly call him 6 rerpadpyns 
(Mt. xiv. 9 has 6 Baowdevs). Mark’s 
use of 6 BaotXevs in this story and the 
next (vi. 22, 25 f., 27) is sometimes 
cited as an error (Bacon, 72), but the 
usage may reflect local custom; cf. 
Swete, 120; Lagrange, 155; Raw- 
linson, 79; Gould, 108; Goguel, 350; 
etc. For the form ‘Hp&dns v. Moulton, 
ii. 84. 

What was it that Herod heard? 
The fact that 14-16 is concerned with 
Jesus alone shows that the Mission 
of the Twelve is not in question; it 
is the ministry and mighty works of 
Jesus throughout Galilee. Mt. xiv. 1 
adds tiv axon “Inood, and Lk. ix. 7 
Ta ywopueva mavta. Matthew also dates 
the incident as happening ey éxeivw 
There is, however, a gap 
between 13 and 14, and it is impossible 
to say when the incident happened. 

davepov yap éyévero TO dvoma avdrod 
is a parenthesis. The ‘name’ is the 
personality of Jesus revealed in word 
and deed. Goguel, 351 n., suggests 
that the clause is an awkward attempt 
to conceal the absence of a complement 
which is indispensable. ‘ The original 
narrative must have reported what 
Herod had heard which decided him 


TH KaLpo. 


to take measures against Jesus’, of. 
ctt. 355. Against this suggestion is 
the fact that not infrequently in Mk 
explanatory comments, introduced by 
yap (cf. i. 22, ii. 15, ili. 10, 22, v. 8, 28, 
Vie 1'7i tc, 205 Wile Qs Xin hy Xvin OS) sake 
added by the Evangelist and are a 
feature of his style. Further, refer- 
ences to the ‘name’ (dvoua) of Jesus 
appear-in ix. 37 f., 39; 41, xill. 6, 13, 
xvi. [17]*. At the same time Goguel 
is right in maintaining that the opposi- 
tion of Herod was of much greater 
moment than Mark would lead us to 
suppose, although it is he who men- 
tions the Herodians (iii. 6, xii. 13) and 
‘the leaven of Herod’ (viii. 15). For 
gavepos v. iii, 12. 

The reading éAeyov (B D (éddyooar) 
W 6 271 a b ff vg (2 MSS.) Aug), 
“people were saying’, om disait, is 
probably correct against the singular 
éXeyev read by most MSS. Cf. Well- 
hausen, 46; Klostermann, 67; La- 
grange, 155; Swete, 120; Rawlinson, 
79; Turner, 31 f.; Field, 28; Loh- 
meyer, 115 n. The plur. corresponds 
with dAdo... . dAXou in 15, and Herod’s 
opinion is given in 16. The sing. is 
probably a scribal conformation to 
qKxovoev. The xai before cAeyov may 
be used in the sense of ore. Cf. 
Lohmeyer, 115 n. 

*Iwarns 6 Banrilwy, v. i. 4 and pp. 
157 f. éyetpew is used here and in vi. 
16, xii. 26, xiv. 28, xvi. 6, [14] of rising 
from the dead. With no perceptible 
difference of meaning avacrfva is em: 
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~ A A lol > ~ 
vexp@v, Kal Sua Tobro evepyotow at Suvdpes ev adbr@: dAXou Se 
c 


€deyov ote "HAcias €or: ddAow S€ eAeyov dri mpodyrns ods «bs 
tov mpodynT@v. akovoas dé 6 ‘Hpwdns edreyev “Ov éydd dmexe- 


ddrioa "Iwdavnv, otros HyépAn. 


ployed in viii. 31, ix. 9 f., 31, x. 34, xii. 
23, 25, xvi. [9]. Cf. Howard, /G, 257. 
The perfect describes the abiding fact 
in contrast with the act itself indicated 
in 16 by HyépOn. ex vexpdv, ix. 9 f., 
xii. 25, xvi. [14]*, is regularly used 
without the article. 

The popular opinions which identi- 
fied Jesus with the Baptist vedzvzvus 
or with Elijah redzvivus, or which 
compared Him with one of the pro- 
phets, are mentioned again in viii. 28, 
but in each case the reports are ger- 
mane to the story. Peculiar to the 
present narrative is the inference kai 
Sia TOdTO evepyotow at Suvdpers ev adTa, 
‘“That’s the reason why supernatural 
powers are at work in him’. Here 
ai Suvdues is used, not of miracles as 
in vi. 2, but more generally of miracu- 
lous powers as in I Cor. xii. 10, 28 f., 
Gal. iii. 5 (v. Lightfoot, Gal. 136). 
évepyotow™ is used intransitively and 
means ‘ are operative’, ‘ at work’, as 
in Gal. ii. 8, Eph. ii. 2, and Phil. ii. 13. 
For the trans. use, ‘ work ’, ‘ effect’, 
ia @ Ort Own, Gal edii-a SE pile to 
11, 20, and for the passive v. 2 Cor. i. 
6, Eph. iii. 20, Col. i. 29. See the im- 
portant Note of J. A. Robinson, £ph. 
241-7, also VGT, 214. Lohmeyer, 116, 
agrees with Torrey, 81, 293, 299, in 
the rendering ‘these wonders’, and in 
inferring that the Aramaic had the 
passive ‘ are wrought’. 

The idea that, as risen from the 
dead, the Baptist is invested with new 
powers, is not inconsistent with the 
fact that in his lifetime he wrought 
no miracles (Jn. x. 41). Goguel, 352, 
thinks the statement is secondary, 
since no Jewish or pagan writer attests 
the belief that one who has been re- 
stored to life possesses supernatural 
powers, and he suggests that its origins 
should be sought in the cycle of beliefs 


connected with the Resurrection of 
Jesus. Nevertheless, as Goguel admits, 
the idea is fairly easy to understand, 
and can have existed as a popular 
explanation of a unique phenomenon. 

Matthew repeats the explanatory 
passage, confining his account to the 
inference regarding the Baptist which 
he ascribes directly to Herod himself, 
and replacing 6 Bamnritwy by 6 Ba- 
mruotns. Luke omits 84 todo, etc., 
and says that Herod was ‘ quite at a 
loss’ (8inmdper) because of the popular 
rumours (8a 70 Aé€yecBau bo TWwr... 
vo twwv dé... dAdAwy Sé...). His 
Greek ‘is an elegant paraphrase of 
Mk’ (Creed, 127). 

15 f. For the belief in the return 
of Elijah see Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5, and 
the notes on Mk. i. 6, ix. 9-13. In 
the latter passage Jesus identifies the 
Baptist with Elijah. How far these 
views were ‘ realistic’ it is difficult to 
say, but it is reasonably clear that by 
Herod himself the identification with 
John was interpreted symbolically 
(v. 16). The phrase zpodijrns as els 
trav mpodntav (Wellhausen, 46, schwer- 
lich griechisch) means ‘a prophet like 
one of the (old) prophets’ (cf. Judg. 
xvi. 7, II, Kat €coua ds els TOV avOpu- 
mwv).t Luke interprets it to mean one 
of the ancient prophets restored to 
life: mpodyrns tis TOY apxaiwy avéorn 
(ix. 8). When Herod hears of these 
reports, he fixes on the first, but his 
words probably mean ‘ It is John the 
Baptist all over again’. Cf.» Well- 
hausen, 46; Creed, 127; Rawlinson, 
79. His attitude is hostile. dmoxeda- 
ditw, vi. 28", Mt. xiv. 10, Lk. ix. 9**, 
=dro(kérrev) thy Kedadny (v. Moulton, 
ji. 288, 291): Arrian, Zpzcz. i. 1. 24; 
LXX. 16 is an example of the casus 
pendens with the resumptive pronoun ; 
cf. vii. 20, xiii. 11, v. Intr. 58. Luke 


1 Pallis, 18 f., conjectures mpopymns els, ‘a unique prophet ’. 
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alters his source into a statement and Goguel, 355, conjectures that the ori- 
question: "Iwdvnv éya dmexedddioa tis ginal Lukan statement was that Herod 
8€é eorw odros mept ob dxovw rowadra; wanted to put Jesus to death (cf. 
(ix. 9), and adds xal elijre: iSeiv adrév. Lk. xiii. 31). Cf. Wellhausen, 48. 


Mk. vi. 17-29 39. THE DEATH OF THE <- Cf. Mt. xiv. 3-12 
BAPTIST (Lk. iii. 19 f.) 


This narrative stands apart from other narratives in Mk as being 
the only one which is not in some sense or other a story about Jesus. The 
most varied opinions have been held regarding its historical character. 
In a phrase often quoted, H. J. Holtzmann, 77, calls it the typical example 
of a legend (das Muster einer Legende). If this term is used in its true 
sense, of things told (degenda) about a great man, without prejudice to 
the historical basis of the story, there would be much to be said for its 
use. Unfortunately, most critics mean by this label an unhistorical tale, 
the product of religious fancy and imagination. Cf. Bultmann, 328 f., 
who treats it in an appendix, and thinks that Mark probably derived it 
from Hellenistic-Jewish tradition. Bacon, BGS, 72, speaks of it as ‘in 
the highest degree inaccurate and legendary’. J. Weiss, 201-4, is in- 
clined to attribute it to a later redactor, and is unwilling to trace it to a 
Petrine source. 

The narrative has precisely the same colourful character as other 
Markan stories, notably that of the Gerasene Demoniac, and particularly 
in vi. 20, it reveals acute psychological insight into the character of Herod 
Antipas. Especially lifelike is the remorse of the king when he finds 
himself trapped by his drunken folly and the bond of his oaths. 

The difficulties of the story are raised by the statements of Josephus 
and the public dancing of Salome. Against Josephus, Mark speaks of 
the first husband of Herodias as Philip, actually the husband of Salome; 
he appears to locate the court scene at Tiberias, whereas Josephus says 
that John was imprisoned in the fortress of Machaerus; and, if adroé in 
vi. 22 is original, he describes the girl as the daughter of Antipas and 
names her Herodias. Further, he differs from Josephus in tracing the 
death of John to the implacable hostility of Herodias, whereas Josephus 
represents it as due to political motives. ‘ Herod, who feared lest the 
great influence John had over the people might put it into his power and 
inclination to raise a rebellion (for they seemed ready to do anything he 
should advise), thought it best, by putting him to death, to prevent any 
mischief he might cause, and not bring himself into difficulties, by sparing 
a man who might make him repent of it when it should be too late’ 
(Whiston). Seloas “Hpgdns 76 emi toadv8e mOavdv adrod rots dvOpdrous put) errl 
dmoordce Twi gépor (rdvra yap egxecav ovpBovdj TH éxelvov mpdkovres), odd 
Kpetrrov Hyetra, mpiv tu vedrepov e€ adtod yevéoOar, mporaBadw dvedetv rod pera- 
BoAfs yevouevns eis mpdypara eumecdy peravoetv, Ant, xviii. 5. 2. Moreover, 
OT motifs are present reminiscent of the stories of Jezebel and of Esther. 

This is a formidable case; but much of it falls away when it is sub- 
mitted to a cool appraisal. It is improbable that ad7oé is original in 22 
and that Mark thought that the girl was the daughter of Antipas and bore 
the same name as her mother. Mark is mistaken if he identified the first 
husband of Herodias with Philip the tetrarch, but no one can call the error 
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serious, and, in a family in which the same names are used repeatedly, 
it has yet to be proved that the wronged husband resident at Rome was 
not called Philip. Equally unimportant is it if Mark places the court 
scene at Tiberias, but he does not actually name the place, and excellent 
commentators have not thought it impossible to locate the incident in 
the palace of Machaerus. Opinions on the solo dance will necessarily 
differ, but the explanation given by Rawlinson and Branscomb (zw. the 
note on vi. 22a) is credible, while assertions about the advanced age of 
Salome have the slenderest foundation. The stronger point is the con- 
flict in the representations of the cause of John’s murder, but political 
ends and the anger of an insulted woman cannot be regarded as mutually 
exclusive; both accounts may be true. Rawlinson’s judicial statement 
is cogent: ‘ Josephus’s version will give facts as they presented them- 
selves to an historian who wrote sixty years later, and who was concerned 
to trace the political causes of a war. The story in Mk will be an account, 
written with a certain amount of literary freedom, of what was being 
darkly whispered in the bazaars or market-places of Palestine at the 
time ...’, of. czt. 82. Cf. Branscomb, 108 f. Literary freedom will cover 
the traits which recall the stories of Jezebel and Esther, while creation 
on the basis of these stories is exposed to formidable difficulties. When 
to the considerations already outlined we add the fidelity of Mark’s 
narrative to the shrewd but vacillating character of Herod, ‘that fox’ 
(Lk. xiii. 31), and to the bold and outspoken John, there cannot be much 
doubt where judgment should fall. Whence Mark derived the story it is 
impossible to say. No adequate reasons can be given for regarding it 
as a later addition, for it is used by Matthew, and Bussmann’s view, 30-4, 
that Luke’s copy of Mk lacked the story, is inadequately based on his 
claim that Luke has no fear of doublets. The presence of many unusual 
words is accounted for by the subject-matter, and signs of the Markan 
style are not wanting.’ 


Adres yap 6 ‘Hpddns amooreidas éexpdtnoev tov "Iwdvnv 
Kal ednoev adrov ev dvdakh dua ‘Hpwmdidda tHv yuvaira DiAlamov 


is perfectly Gk; cf. adrds 6 Bactdevs, 
‘the king himself ’, or the use of 6 adros 


17. Adrés is often connected with 
éyé in 16 and translated ‘ himself’ 


(cf. Swete, 122; Plummer, 163); but 
the pronoun is unemphatic and re- 
dundant and should be left untrans- 
lated (RSV). Wellhausen, 46, thinks 
the usage is Aramaic and cites vi. 22, 
abris ths “Hpwdiados (A C), and vi. 
18, adriy yuvatca Tob ddeApod cov (D). 
For the use of the proleptic pronoun 
in Aramaic anticipating a following 
noun v. Black, 70 f. See also Howard, 
ii. 431; Lagrange, xcv. Against 
Wellhausen, Lagrange says the usage 


in the papyri with the meaning ‘ the 
aforesaid’ (VGT, 94). It seems more 
probable, however, that the pronoun 
is proleptic: literally, ‘ For he Herod’. 
V. Intr. 59 f. 

The aorists of 17-19 are virtually 
pluperfects (cf. RV, RSV, Moffatt). 
The reference is to a point earlier than 
14-16 and subsequent to i. 14. For 
amooréAAw v. i. 2; Kpatéw i. 31; Sew 
iii. 27. dvdAaxy, vi. 28, ‘a prison’ 
(vi. 48, ‘a watch’)*. According to 


2 Lohmeyer, 118, notes, in addition to the unusual words, the absence of the historical present, 
the numerous aorists and the imperfects, the temporal distinctions, the free use of participles and 


of the gen. abs., and claims that, in spite of its popular character, the narrative has a cultivated style 
through which an Aramaic basis can be traced. If this description is warranted, it may be inferred 


that Mark is using a source. 
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Josephus, Azz. xviii. 5. 2, John was im- 
prisoned and executed in the fortress 
of Machaerus, situated at the NE cor- 
ner of the Dead Sea near the wilderness 
of Judaea. Mark’s account appears to 
assume that the place of execution was 
Herod’s court at Tiberias. 

Herodias (‘Hpwéds, vi. 19, 22”, 
Mt. xiv. 3, 6, Lk. iii. 19**) was the 
daughter of Aristobulus, the son of 
Herod the Great and Mariamne, and 
therefore the niece of Antipas. The 
statement that she was the wife of 
Philip, the brother of Antipas, is appar- 
ently an error, if Mark means Philip 
the tetrarch who married Salome the 
daughter of Herodias (22). Josephus 
says that Herodias was married to 
Herod, the son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne (II), the daughter of 
Simon the high priest, Am. xviii. 5. 4. 
The view that this Herod also bore 
the name of Philip is not impossible 
(cf. Lagrange, 158), but it is not 
attested and looks like an attempt to 
reconcile the statements in Mk and 
Josephus. ‘It is simplest to suppose 
that Mark or his informant confused 
Herodias’s husband and son-in-law’, 
Turnern(325 syanew, Kari. esii25.. 
The name ‘ Philip’ is omitted in Mt. 
xiv. 3 by Dacd ff k vg Aug, and it 
is wanting in Lk. iii. 19. It is also 
omitted in Mk by P45 and 47. The 
omission may be a scribal correction, 
but it is also possible that the presence 
of the name is a scribal corruption. 

The classical distinction between 
yapew (of the husband) and yapéopat 
(of the wife) tended to fall into disuse 
in Hellenistic Gk (cf. Mk. x. 12, 1 Cor. 
vii. 28, 34). Cf. VGZ, 121, however, 
where it is pointed out that it survives 
in the legal language of marriage- 
contracts. Josephus, Amz. xviii. 5. 1, 
relates that the wife of Antipas, learn 
ing of his intentions, withdrew to 
Machaerus, and from thence escaped 
to the protection of her father Aretas, 


Ode eeorlv cor exew THY yuvaika Tob adeApos 
tal ~ A > ~ 
9 Sé “Hpwodias evetyev adt@ Kat i0edev adrov amoxreivat, 


the king of Arabia, who waged war 
on Antipas and .defeated his army 
(A.D. 36), an event which some inter- 
preted as a punishment from God for 
the murder of the Baptist. 

Matthew follows Mk closely, adding 
kal daéBero to édnoev (xiv. 3). Luke 
says summarily (iii. 18-20) that Herod, 
being reproved by John for Herodias, 
his brother’s wife, and all the evil things 
he had done ‘ added this to them all, 
that he shut up John in prison’. 

18. Again, as in 14, 20, etc., Mark 
adds an explanatory note. éAeyev 
appears to be used in the sense ‘ had 
said’. See the aorists in 17. Like 


‘Elijah of old (1 Kgs. xvii. f., 2 Kgs. i. 


15), John may have made the accusa- 
tion directly, but it is also possible 
that the words put in the second person 
were reported to Herod. For ééeorw 
c. dat. and infin. v. ii. 24. The law 
in question is that of Lev. xviii. 16, 


xx. 21. Matthew abbreviates his 
source: ovK éfeotiv cou exew adriy 
(xiv. 4). D reads adriy yuvatca rod 


adeAfod cov. Here, as in 17, adrip 
may represent the Aramaic proleptic 
pronoun which emphasizes the follow- 
ing noun. Cf. Black, 72; Howard, ii. 
431. See also adris in 22 (A C). 

19. Like Jezebel (1 Kgs. xxi), 
Herodias is incensed against John and 
seeks an opportunity to destroy him. 
evéyw*, Lk. xi. 53, Gal. v. 1, 2 Thess. 
194 (?)* * eStoy hold ine Cl Sexe 
Pap. Here, however, the meaning is 
“to have a grudge against’ (Moffatt ; 
Field, 28 f.; Sahidic, ‘was angry 
with’; RSV). In this respect the 
RV rendering ‘set herself against 
him’ is inferior to the AV, ‘had a 
quarrel against him’, and still more 
to the AVmg, ‘an inward grudge’. 
Field observes that there is no example 
of this use of the word in classical 
writers, except Herodotus with the 
addition of yédov. The ellipsis, he 
suggests, was forgotten, like that of 
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voov after éméyw (‘ to fix attention on’ ; 
cf. Lk. xiv. 7, Ac. iii. 5), and compares 
Gen. xlix. 23, kai évetyov adr (Joseph) 
KUptor Tofevatwv. Cf. Lk. xi. 53, Sewas 
evéxew, which the Sahidic renders ‘ to 
provoke him’. See further, Lagrange, 
158 f.; VG7, 214. Creed, 169, cites 
Herodotus i. 118, vi. 119, vili. 27, and 
Swete, 123, mentions Plummer’s sug- 
gestion, /7'S, i. 619, ‘to have it in 
with (or ‘ for’) aman’. As in the use 
of evetyov, the durative force of 70cev 
and 78vvaro is manifest. 

20. The verse explains why Hero- 
dias could not accomplish her design. 
Herod feared, or (better) ‘ stood in awe 
of ’ (Moffatt), John, knowing that he 
was a righteous and holy man, and 
‘protected’ (cvverjpe) him (against 
Herodias; so Bengel). Here alone 
Mark has of8a c. acc. and infin. (c. ére 
and indic. in ii. 10, x. 42, xii. 14, 28) 
and dy.os (i. 8) to describe a man. For 
dixavos v. ii. 17*. ovvTnpéw*, Mt. ix. 
7 Ue kesietOreinelater GkeyuXexe 
Pap. ‘to preserve’, ‘keep safely’, 
is the ‘perfective’ of typéw (cf. 
Moulton, i. 113, 116) and is used with 
the idea of protecting (‘ kept him safe ’, 
RV, RSV, vg custodzebat) rather than 
of observing (AV, but mg ‘ kept him’ 
or ‘saved him’). Cf. Swete, 124; 
Turner, 32; Lagrange, 159; etc. 

Mark adds that, when he heard 
him, Herod was much perplexed, but 
(nevertheless) heard him gladly. For 
modAad adverbial v. i. 45. 
Lk. xxiv. 4, Jn. xiii. 22, Ac. xxv. 20, 
PaCornniv, 1S, Galeivazo 0 tobe at 
a loss’, ‘puzzled’. In Cl. Gk and 
elsewhere in the NT the verb is used 
in the mid., but in the act. in Wisd. 
xi. 5, 17 (cf. Sunmoper, Lk. ix. 7) and 
in the papyri (VG7, 67), and Plummer, 
165, cites examples in Cl. Gk. Herod’s 
attitude is finely described by Swete, 
123: ‘ Herod was awed by the purity 
of John’s character, feared him as the 
bad fear the good’, and cites Bengel, 


> 4 * 
aTropEew”, 


Kai yevopevns 
venerabtlem facit sanctitas ... argu- 
mentum verae religionis timor ma- 
lorum. There is no contradiction in 
the contrast, ‘ And (yet) he was glad 
to hear him’. déws, xii. 37*, 2 Cor. 
x17 10), super e2— Cor, xaieeO,eS =, 
‘gladly’; Cl., LXX, Pap. As Bruce, 
381, points out, the description corre- 
sponds exactly to the character of the 
man, ‘a dibvyos davyip—drawn two 
ways, by respect for goodness on the 
one hand, by evil passions on the 
other ’. 

A textual question, difficult to decide, 
is raised by ymdépa (NW BLO W 
(jropeiro) bo), for emote: is very widely 
attested (A C D ef pler. minusc. omn. 
vers. pler.). Field, 29 f., who favours 
this reading, takes it to mean that, 
as opposed to unconditional surrender, 
there was some concession which 
Herod was unwilling to make, and 
suggests that yadper is a correction 
influenced by Lk. ix. 7 (Sindper). Cf. 
also Burkitt, Texts and Studies, v. 5, 
p-. xix; Nestle, Zextwal Criticism of 
the Gk Test. 264; WLohmeyer, 119 n. 
Some scholars suggest that ézode is 
a too literal version or a misrendering 
of a Semitic original. Cf. Wellhausen, 
Einl2 21. In his commentary, 46, 
he accepts the usual reading, but 
observes that ézoler is gut semttisch. 
Torrey, ZG, 155, modifies a conjecture 
in FG, 299, and infers that a defective 
Aramaic original has been slavishly 
followed, the correct rendering being 
“And he kept (in memory) many 
things which he had heard from him ’. 
See the comment of Howard, ii. 446. 

Of the two readings 7adper should 
probably be preferred. The strong 
support of 8 B L bo is now increased 
by © and W, and oda, read as ad- 
verbial (‘greatly’), is a feature of 
Mark’s style (v. i. 45). Moreover, the 
psychological description of Herod’s 
attitude leaves a strong impression of 
originality, which is weakened, prob- 
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mpwtos rhs Taddatas, Kal etceAPovons ths Ouvyarpos adrijs 


ably through misunderstanding, by 
early scribes in emoter. Cf. Swete, 124 ; 
Gould, 113; Lagrange, 159, who says 
that with érotec what follows is absolu- 
ment banal; Allen, 97; Plummer, 165; 
Bartlet, 195; Turner, 32. 

The Matthaean parallel (xiv. 5), 
with its suggestion that Herod feared 
the people, has been attributed to a 
different source, but, although another 
view is taken, there is no necessary 
contradiction; cf. Smith, 143. 

21-2a. The first gen. abs. is tempo- 
ral and is further defined by ére . . . 
Setrvov éroinoev. The second, eiceABov- 
ons Ths Ouyarpés, is circumstantial, and, 
as elsewhere in Mk (cf. v. 2), is used 
loosely, since the person mentioned is 
the subject of jpecev. etxarpos*, Heb. 
iv. 16**, ‘ opportune ’, ‘ timely ’, “ suit- 
able CleslOxOx hapa aballiscm2%, 
suggests the meaning ‘empty’, that is, 
a day without work, a festal day, and 
VGT, 262, says that the rendering is 
supported from Byzantine (Sophocles 
Lex.) and modern Greek. Against this 
suggestion is the fact that the festal 
character of the day is indicated later 
by rots yeveotous adtod, and the mean- 
ing ‘opportune’ is to be preferred. 
Cf. Lohmeyer, 119 n. 

Setmvov, xii. 39*, ‘a dinner’, is in 
later Gk an afternoon meal or supper ; 
cf. VGT, 139; Deissmann, 225. In 
Cl. Gk ra yevéoua is a day kept in 
memory of the birthday of the dead, 
but it is used in Plato, Zee. 784 D, and 
in later Gk as the equivalent of ra 
yeveOAva, ‘a birthday feast’; wv. LS, i. 
343; VGT,123. The view that it was 
the anniversary of Herod’s accession 
lacks adequate support; cf. McNeile, 
209; Lagrange, 160. The guests in- 
cluded the king’s friends, the chief 
military officials, and the leading men 
of Galilee. 

peycorav™, Apoc. vi. 15, xviii. 23**, 
‘a great one’, ‘a courtier’, is a late 
Gk word, found generally in the plur. 


in the later books of the LXX (Dan. 
v. 23) and in the papyri (VGT7, 393). 
xiAlapyos*, Jn. xviii. 12, Ac (17), Apoc. 
Viz 15,0xix, -18**; as chiliarch:;, sthe 
commander of a thousand men, corre- 
sponding to the Roman ¢rzbunus mzlt- 
tum; more generally, as here, a high 
ranking military officer; Herodotus, 
et al. -xyns, LXX, Pap. and inscr. 
(VGT, 688; DCG, i. 271). of mp&ro 
THs TadtAaias, ‘the leading men of 
Galilee’ (RSV), ‘ the notables of G.’ 
(Moffatt), ‘2 aristocratie du pays’ 
(Lagrange); cf. Lk. xix. 47, Ac. xiii. 
50, XXv. 2, xxvii. 7. While the pres- 
ence of these guests at Machaerus is 


~ not impossible, they are more naturally 


associated with the court at Tiberias. 

Salome married Philip the tetrarch 
(06. A.D. 34) and later Aristobulus, to 
whom she bore three children; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. xviii. 5. 4. She is 
not likely, therefore, to have been more 
than about twenty years of age in 
A.D. 28-9. Cf. Rawlinson, 81. The 
reference to her in Mk raises difficult 
textual and historical questions. Ac- 
cording to the WH text (avrod) she 
is described as the daughter of Antipas 
and is named Herodias. This state- 
ment is obviously incorrect. Many 
MSS., however, read adrjs and others 
omit the pronoun. 

(1) atrod, 8 BD LA 238 565. This 
reading is attested by few but very 
important MSS. In fact, the girl was 
Herod’s grand-niece (cf. Justin, Dzad. 
49), not his daughter, and her name 
was Salome (v. supra). In itself, this 
is not an insuperable objection, since 
Mark might have been misinformed 
about the complicated relationships of 
Herod’s family (cf. Turner, 32), but 
the reading is out of harmony with the 
narrative, which does not suggest that 
the illicit union had been of long 
duration. Few commentators accept 
the WH reading, although it might be 
held to explain the origin of adris. 
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(2) adris (rs), A C W © et pier. 
fam. 13 28 33 157 543 579 700 892 I071 
al. pler.ad f£il q r!-?2 vg syhl. Most 
commentators accept adr7js in the sense 
ot ‘ the daughter of Herodias herself’, 
So Gould, 113; Swete, 125; La- 
grange, 160; Plummer, 155, 166; 
Bartlet, 195; and RV. For ‘ the said 
Herodias’ (AV) the article would be 
necessary before atrfs. Black, 72, sug- 
gests that the pronoun may be pro- 
leptic; wv. the note on 18. 

(3) Om. fam. I 22 131 bc f aur sys pe 
sa bo geo aeth arm. The omission is 
accepted by Klostermann, 68; Blunt, 
182; Moffatt, Torrey, and RSV. Cf. 
Mt. xiv. 6. In agreement with Allen, 
98, and Burney, 85 f., Torrey, 299, 
thinks that this was the reading of the 
original Aramaic, which was mechani- 
cally rendered ‘the daughter of her, 
Herodias’. See Black’s suggestion 
above. On the whole, a too literal 
rendering of Aramaic seems the best 
explanation of the textual problem. 

The greater difficulty is the improb- 
ability that a Herodian princess should 
have danced before the court of 
Antipas. J. Weiss, 203, says that the 
dance before strange men is an im- 
possibility, Merx, ii. 1, 228, declares 
that it can be believed by those only 
who have not seen an oriental solo 
dance. Windisch, Z/V7, xviii. 73 ff., 
has cited heathen parallels, but Bult- 
mann, 329 n., rejects their force. So 
Klostermann, 69 f. The difficulty is 
real, and Bacon, BGS, 74 f., presses 
it to the full when he says that the 
kind of public dancing at a banquet 
here meant, by a member of Herod’s 
family, ‘ would be the last thing to 
“please the king”’. This claim, 
however, is not conclusive. ‘It (the 
dance of Salome) is nevertheless not 
wholly incredible, however outrageous, 


to those who know anything of the 
morals of Oriental courts, or of Herod’s 
family in particular’, Rawlinson, 82. 
Cf. Branscomb, 109, to the same effect. 
opxéopar™, Mt. xi. 17, xiv. 6, Lk. vii. 
32**; Cl, LXX, Pap. (dpxnoris). 
dpéckw”™. 

Matthew abbreviates his source : ye- 
veatous dé yevomevors Tod ‘Hpwdov apx7j- 
caro 9 Ouyarnp tis “Hpwdiddos ev +O 
péow Kal jpecev TO “Hpddn (xiv. 6). 

22b-3. For xopdowov v. v. 41. airéw 
(9 times). For the stronger mid. wv. 
Vi. 24 f., x. 38, xi. 24, xv. 8, 43%, and 
for relative + édy uv. vi. 23 (?), vii. 11, 
Vill. 35, 38, X. 35, xiii. 11*. The king’s 
words recall Esth. v. 3 f., Kal elev 6 
Bacwrevs Ti bres, Eobijp; . . 
jyicous THs BactAelas wou, Kal €orat aot, 
and may be influenced by this story. 
It is true that the offer of half one has 
is a familiar expression (cf. 3 Kgdms. 
xiii. 8, Lk. xix. 8), but there is also a 
parallel to the statement that the girl 
pleased the king in Esth. il. 9, jpecev 
avTr® 70 Kopac.ov. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that the story of 
Esther has exercised a formative in- 
fluence on the present narrative, but 
it does not follow that the latter is 
purely legendary. The well-known 
remark of Holtzmann, 78, that Antipas 
had no kingdom to dispose of, treats 
the king’s offer (es propos d’un prince 
échauffé probablement par le vin et la 
luxure, Lagrange, 161) much too 
seriously. . 

Opvupt, Xiv. 71*. roAAd, attested by 
D © P45 565 700 a b ffi q vg (3 MSS.) 
arm, is characteristic of Mark’s usage 
and should probably be read. 7ju0vs* 
(Cl. gen. muiceos), Lk. xix. 8, Apoc. 
xi. 9, II, xii. 14**. For the Hellenistic 
forms of juovs, normal in the NT 
and the papyri (VG7, 280), v. Moulton, 
ii. 10, 161, 176f. After 67. BA P45 118 
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Ti airjowpo; 7 S¢ elzev 


Kat etcceAPotcaa edvOvs 
OdAw wa 


eEauris S@s pou emi mivakt THY Kepadnv *lwdvov Tob BarrioTod. 


\ / le ¢ \ \ \ a \ \ 
Kal mepidumos yevopevos 6 Bacireds did Tods OpKovs Kal TOUS 


~ > / 
dvaxeysevous odk HOEAncEev aeTHoa adriv: Kal edOds arroaTeiAas 


124 435 omit 6 (so WH). Matthew 
omits vi. 22b and summarizes 23. 

24 f. In the question ri airjowpat ; 
the subj. is deliberative, ‘What am 
I to ask?’. An inferior reading gives 
the future (v. Legg). The change 
from the act. in 22-f. to the mid. in 
24 f. is intentional and indicates the 
urgency of the request. Moulton, i. 
160 f., recalls the comment of Blass, 
186 n., that ‘ the daughter of Herodias, 


after the king’s declaration, stands in - 


a kind of business relation to him’. 
The answer of Herodias, ‘ The head of 
John the Baptist’, is so promptly given 
as to suggest calculation. airnge (szc) 
is added by W and sa, and (apparently) 
airnoa. by P45. For "Iwdvov tod Ba- 
mrilovros v. i, 4. A CD W ad. pler., 
minusc. plur. it vg have Bamricrod 
(cf. 25). 

The girl at once (ed@vs) returns to 
the king and ‘with haste’ (pera 
amovons*). Cf. Lk. i. 39. Lagrange, 
161, translates the phrase by avec 
empressement, ‘eagerly’, since the 
idea of speed is already expressed by 
ev0us (cf. VGT, 585), and he adds that 
she speaks with some impertinence due 
to the knowledge that she has given 
pleasure rather than to her hatred 
of John. ‘ Give me right away’, she 
says, ‘ the head of John the Baptist on 
a dish.’ (Cf. Moffatt: ‘I want you 
to give me this very moment . . .’.) 
OéAw iva c. subj. is here used in a quasi- 
imperatival sense, as in x. 35, and 
without iva in x. 36, 51, xiv. 12, xv. 9*. 
Atlan INch ay cel poe Ihe So'al, ZY, 
xxiii, 30, Phil. ii. 23**,=&& adrijs rijs 
@pas, ‘at once’, ‘here and now’; 
late Gk, Pap. (VG7, 222). mivaé, 
Vi. 28") Mita-xiv.nS, 10, (kseceqo7*, 
was originally ‘a board’ or ‘ plank’, 


anything flat like a tablet or disc, and 
later ‘a dish’ (VG7, 513). Well- 
hausen, 46, thinks the phrase strange 
here, while in place in vi. 28, but Raw- 
linson, 83, observes that apparently 
the girl adds this gruesome witticism 
of her own initiative. Cf. Lagrange, 
162. Bamnrorys, viii. 28*, a late non- 
classical word, found in Jos. Azxt. 
Xvili. 5. 2, but not illustrated in VG7; 
it is regularly used of John in Mt (7) 
and in Lk (3)**. 

Matthew’s modifications of Mk are 
verbal and interpretative. Thus, he 
has 80s yor, dnoiv, dd and he describes 
the girl as ‘ instructed ’ (poBiBacGeica) 
by her mother (xiv. 8). 

26-8. The grief of the king is in har- 
mony with his attitude to John (vi. 
20). mepiduros, xiv. 34*, Mt. xx. 38, 
Lk. xviii. 23**, ‘very sad’, ‘ deeply 
grieved’; Cl, LXX. Matthew’s 
parallel phrase, cal Avmnbels (xiv. 9), 
is of interest as indicating his depen- 
dence on Mk, particularly in view of 
xiv. 5. In 8a rods dpxovs* the plur. 
suggests repeated oaths. dvdxeuar, 
xiv. 18, xvi. [14]*; in Cl. Gk ‘to be 
laid up’, but in later Gk (VGT, 34) 
‘to recline at table’, accumbere. 
aBeréw c. acc. of the thing (vii. 9*) is 
“to reject’, but here the meaning 
seems to be ‘to disappoint’ (cf. 
Moffatt; RSV, ‘he did not want to 
break his word to her’). Field, 30, 
cites Psa. xiv. (xv.) 4, 6 duvdwr TO 
mAnoiov atrod, Kat ov« dber@v, and 
refers to the Prayer-book translation, 
“He that sweareth unto his neighbour, 
and disappointeth him not’. 

In 27 kai ed6¥s might mean ‘ And 
so’ (v. i. 10), but ‘immediately’ is 
not impossible. docré\Aw, v. i. 2. 
onexovAdtwp**=the Latin speculator, 
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6 Baowreds orexovAdropa emératey evéykau thv Kehadjv adrod. 
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Kal ameAbaw amexedddicev adrov ev tH dudakh Kal tveyKev tiv 
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/ ” > \ lod \ lol 
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Babyrat adtod AAGay Kal jpav 7d mr@wa adbrod Kal €OnKav adro 


> 
ev pevnpeiw. 


“a scout’, a military officer responsible 
for the look-out and the carrying of 
dispatches, and, arising out of this 
meaning, ‘an executioner’. See 
Swete, 127; VGT7, 582. For émrdcow 
v. 1. 27; amoxedadilw vi. 16; dvdaky 
vi. 17. The implication of the narra- 
tive is that the order is executed on 
the spot. Apparently, the event took 
place at Machaerus. It is doubtful 
if this is intended by Mark (v. the note 
on 21), but both Swete, 124, 128, and 
Lagrange, 160, 164, incline to think 
Machaerus is meant, and point out 
that, according to Josephus, B/, vii. 
6. 2, Herod the Great had built a 
splendid palace there. For evéyxat 
(% BC A 892 sype hl sa bo) evexOjvar 
is read by AD L W © ai. pler. minusc. 
pler. it vg sys. Lagrange, 162, thinks 
the pass. has no razson détre since the 
one who does the action is designated 
(ctr. v. 43). Cf. Blass, 230. 

For wivaé v. vi. 25; Kopdovov v. 41. 
The simplicity of the Markan style is 
especially notable in 28. Matthew 
follows his source closely, but replaces 
27a by éxédevaev SobAvar, ‘ commanded 
it to be given’, and uses passive verbs 
(jvéx0n, €500n) in the sequel (xiv. 9- 


(6) Mk. vi. 30- 
vil. 37 


11). His use of 6 Baoweds in 9 (cf. 6 
TeTpadpxns in xiv. 1) betrays depen- 
dence on Mk. Altogether his account 
issecondary, Mark’s phrase od }0éAncev 
aberfoa avtyv and his reference to 
the omexovAdtwp being lost through 
abbreviation. 

29. For the reference to the dis- 
ciples of John z. ii. 18*. 
45*, literally ‘fall’ (mimrw), is the 
fallen body, ‘the corpse’, as always 
in the NT (LXX, Judg. xiv. 8; cf. 


TTOLA, XV. 


VGT, 558). pvnpeciov, v. 2. Presum- 
ably the body was interred near 
Machaerus. For later traditions v. 
Swete, 128. Matthew, e@ayav adrov, 


adds that they went and told Jesus 
(xiv. 12), and that it was when He 
heard this that He withdrew to a 
lonely place apart. Thus, contrary to 
Mk, Matthew represents the death 
of John as having taken place immedi- 
ately before His withdrawal and as 
constituting the motive for it. This 
link is artificial and is due to a mis- 
reading of Mk, but Matthew may have 
been following a tradition which asso- 
ciated the departure of Jesus with the 
hostility of Antipas. Cf. McNeile, 213; 
Smith, 143. 


THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE 
THOUSAND AND ITS SEQUEL 


For the groups in this section, vi. 30-56, vil. I-23, and 24-37 wv. Intr. 
95-7. The first and last groups have a strong narrative interest and are 
closely articulated; the second is topical and consists of teaching. The 


section includes : 


(40) vi. 30-4. 
(41) vi. 35-44. 
(42) vi. 45-52. 
(43) vi. 53-6. 
(44) vii. 1-8. 


The Return of the Disciples. 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
The Crossing of the Lake. 

The Landing at Gennesaret. 

The Question of the Washing of Hands. 


28 


29 
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(45) vii. 9-13. The Question of Qorban. 

(46) vii. 14-23. Sayings on Defilement. 

(47) vii. 24-30. The Syro-Phoenician Woman. 
(48) vii. 31-7. The Cure of the Deaf Mute. 


For the relation of the section to the events described in viii. 1-26 v. 
Note C, pp. 628-32. See also L. H. Jenkins, Studies in History and 
Religion (ed. E. A. Payne, 1942), 87-111. 


40. THE RETURN OF THE 
DISCIPLES AND THE 
DEPARTURE TO A LONELY PLACE 


Mk. vi. 30-4 Cf. Mt. xiv. 13 f. 


Lkvix. 104. 


The story is either part of the Feeding of the Five Thousand or an 
independent narrative introducing that narrative. On the whole the 
latter appears to be the case. The narrative is constructed by Mark as 
a prelude to the account of the breaking of bread in the wilderness. So 
far most commentators are agreed, and the only question at issue is whether 
the narrative is purely redactional. Wellhausen, 47 f., speaks of it as 
eine redaktionelle Verkniupfungsarbeit, and his view is accepted by many 
commentators. In order to effect the transition, it is said, the Apostles 
must be brought back and conveyed across the lake. For the Feeding- 
story the crowd is indispensable. So the people go round the lake and 
arrive at the unknown destination on foot, but more quickly than Jesus 
who makes the direct journey by boat. This representation, it is held, 
is artificial and the later Evangelists rightly attached no value to it. Cf. 
Bultmann, 259, 365 ; Branscomb, 112, who describes it as ‘ stage scenery’ ; 
Klostermann, 71. 

Wellhausen’s explanation is open to grave objection. Mark is not 
the kind of writer who invents details for literary ends. He may use 
‘traditional formulae’ in describing the people coming and going and 
the disciples without leisure even to eat (cf. iii. 20), but his narrative is 
everywhere credible. In particular, his portraiture of Jesus beholding 
the people as sheep without a shepherd is drawn from life. Doubtless, 
this opinion is also an impression, but it does greater justice to Mark’s 
account than a hypothesis which moves the actors across the stage like 
puppets to provide a 72se em scéne for the story which follows. 


Kal ovvdyovrat of amdotodo. mpdos tov *Inoodv, Kat amiy- 

30. This verse is transitional. It 
connects the stories in vi. 35-56 with 
the account of the Mission of the 
Twelve. The vocabulary suggests 
that it is a Markan construction, since 


missionaries reported to Jesus all that 
they had done and taught. For the 
conjunction of wovéw and diddcKw v. 
Ac. i. 1. Since the death of John lies 
in the past, Mark has no connecting 


all the words, except of amécrodAo, are 
common elsewhere in the Gospel: 
ouvayw ii. 2, amayyéAAw Vv. 14, doa with 
movew iii. 8, dudaoKw i. 21. The de- 
scription of the report given by the 
Twelve has the vagueness which 
characterizes Mark’s account of the 
Mission; he merely relates that the 


link with vi. 17-29, differing in this re- 
spect from Matthew who attributes the 
tidings of the murder to the disciples 
of John and says that when Jesus 
heard of it He withdrew to a desert 
place apart. Luke makes the con- 
nexion with the Mission explicit; cf. 
broorpépavres and Sinyjoavro (ix. 10). 
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yeidov att@ mdvra dca éroinoay Kat doa édiSakav. Kat déyeu 


> a lon ¢ lal b) \ 2» IOs, 
avrots Acre duels adrot Kar’ iSiav eis Epnwov témov Kal dva- 


travoac0e dAlyov. 


dméaorodos (? iii. 14)*, Mt. x. 2 (ray 
d€ SSexa droordAwv), Lk (6), Ac (28), 
Pl (29), Past. Epp. (5), Rest (8)**. In 
Mk the name is not an official title as 
in the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 
It appears to mean ‘ the missionaries’ ; 
cf. Rawlinson, 83. Apparently Mark 
uses the name because he has just used 
of pabnrat of the disciples of John 
(vi. 29). He does not use it again of 
the disciples of Jesus, but continues 
to employ of padnrad and of déSexa. 
This usage illustrates the primitive 
character of Mk, for at the time when 
the Gospel was written of drdaroAou 
was in common use. Mk. vi. 30, how- 
ever, is of great importance since it 
indicates the ideas which came to be 
associated with the title. Thus, it de- 
scribes the disciples as commissioned 
and empowered by Jesus for the work 
of preaching and exorcism. These 
characteristics belong to the later use 
of of amdoroAo and are connected with 
the idea that in their missionary work 
the Apostles represent Jesus Himself 
(Mt. x. 40) and later are witnesses of 
the Resurrection. See further, Note B, 
pp. 619-27. 

The textual tradition shows how 
early the want of connexion with vi. 29 
was observed. A W and many uncials 
and minuscules insert xai between 
mavra and 6oa, thus introducing a 
reference to the death of John. 

31 f. After the transitional passage 
in 30 the section begins with a summons 
to the disciples to seek rest in a lonely 
wilderness place. Except for ava- 
mavouwar and edxarpéw, all the words 
and phrases are familiar Markan ex- 
pressions, For deire v. i. 173 Kar’ 
iStav iv. 34; «ls Epnuov romov i. 35; 
oXlyov i. 19 (of space); joav ydp i. 22; 
indyw i. 44; and for the statement 
that they had no leisure to eat cf. ili. 20. 
With the familiar ev 7 mAoiw, 32 re- 


> \ cae5 , \ eee» 

yjoav yap ol €pyopevor Kal ot tmdyovres 
/ \ \ a 

ToAKoi, Kal oddé dayetv edxatpovr. 


Kal amnrOov "ev TO TrAoiw 


peats the ideas of 31 in the third person. 
Cf. also iv. 35 f. The presumption is 
that Mark is writing freely. dvamavo- 
pear, xiv. 41*, ‘to take rest’, ‘ enjoy 
leisure ’, is rarely used in this sense in 
Cl. Gk, but is freely found in the 
papyri as ‘a technical term of agri- 
culture ’ (VGT, 36) and with reference 
to death. edxaupéw*, Ac. xvii. 21, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12**, ‘to have leisure’ or 
‘opportunity’; late Gk (Polybius), 
Pap., but not in LXX. 

The suggestion (Schmidt, 187) of a 
suture between 31 and 32 because 
amAABov refers to the disciples, rather 
than to Jesus and His disciples, is a 
refinement, for it is not unnatural that 
after the command in 31 Mark should 
have the disciples in mind. deis adrot 
is ‘ ye yourselves’ or ‘ by yourselves ’, 
not ‘ ye also’. 

The position of the wilderness-place 
is identified by most commentators 
with the north-east side of the lake 
(J. Weiss, 205; Wellhausen, 47; 
Klostermann, 71). The north-west, 
north or even south of Tiberias are 
not excluded, and Schmidt, 187 f., ad- 
vocates these possibilities because the 
people arrive first at the place of land- 
ing and because of the difficulty of 
the crossing of the Jordan. Dalman, 
SSW, 161, thinks this difficulty is not 
insuperable. ‘On October 10, 1921, 
I saw that it was almost possible to 
cross over the Jordan dry-shod, just 
where it enters the lake. An abso- 
lutely dry bar lay before the mouth.’ 
He suggests (p. 173) the lonely neigh- 
bourhood between Wady es-Samak 
and Wady-en-NVReb. Certainty is not 
attainable, but since Jesus desired a 
particularly remote region, this sug- 
gestion is sound, especially if an un- 
favourable wind delayed the boat. Cf. 
Rawlinson, 86; Swete, 129; La- 
grange, 166. Luke has eis amédw 


31 


32 
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34 
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32 «ls Epnuov tomov TH mrAoiw (Ti.) 


Kadovpévny BnOcada (ix. 10). Both later 
Evangelists greatly abbreviate the Mar- 
kan account, omitting the reference to 
the many who were coming and going. 

33. Probably «fay is impersonal 
(Turner, /7'S, xxv. 381; Lagrange, 
166), aodot being the subject of 
éyvwoay. Instead of éyywoav (B* D 
fam. 1), ééyvwoav is read by all other 
uncials and minuscules, and, as by 
Nestle, it should probably be accepted. 
The meaning is that people saw them 
going and many recognized them. 
Converging from many places, they 
ran together and outwent them. 
meClh*, Mt. xiv. 13**, ‘on foot’, but 
more commonly ‘ by land’ (sc. 688) ; 
Cl., LXX (2 Kgdms. xv. 17, v.2. weCot), 
Pap. Mark’s loose use of aéXs is 
seen in zac@v Tav moAewv. ovvtTpexw™, 
Ac. iii. 11, 1 Pet. iv. 4**, ‘to run to- 
gether’ (cf. émuovyrpéxw, ix. 25); Cl., 
LXX, Pap. mpodpxyomat, xiv. 35*, ‘ to 
go forward’, ‘ precede’, or, as here, 
‘ goinadvance’ (=¢6dvw) ; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. D (28) 565 (700) read kat 
ouvAAfov attod (att 28 700). Mk. 
vi. 33 is the first of the instances dis- 
cussed by WH in which the ZR is 
a conflation (kai mpofAPov atrods Kat 
avvAdGov mpos adrov) of the B and 6 
texts, Cf. Hort, 95 ff. 

The vivid description, peculiar to 
Mk, of the converging groups from 
the lakeside towns who arrive in ad- 
vance is characteristic of the Gospel. 
By omitting these details Matthew and 
Luke were compelled to make a 
general reference to the multitudes 
who followed Jesus, and it is not sur- 
prising that they agree in reading 
of dxAou and 7KodovOnoav adr (Mt. 
xiv. 13, Lk. ix. 11). Cf. Streeter, 314. 
Luke also has yvovres and Matthew 
In Mk of dyAou 


axovoavres and meLoi. 


33 €yvwoar 


is read by W fam. 13 349 sa, probably 
by assimilation to Mt or Lk. With the 
possible exception of x. 1 Mark always 
has dxAos in the singular (37 times). 

34. By Wellhausen, Klostermann, 
and others this verse is taken as the 
beginning of the story of the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, while Lagrange 
sees the beginning of this story at 30 
and Rawlinson at 33. The connexion 
between 33 and 34 is close, so that if 
30-4 is not regarded as a separate 
narrative, it is better to take 30-44 as 
a single unit. On this point see 
further, 35. 

e€eAOHv: from the boat rather than 
(with Hort, 99) from retirement. For 
omAayxviloua v. 1. 41; mpoBaror, xiv. 
27*; mown, xiv. 27*; wpéaro c. infin. 
1.45; dddoxw i. 21. oAAa is not in- 
cluded by Hawkins (4.S?, 35) in his 
list of adverbial uses of the word, but 
there is good reason to interpret it 
adverbially ; cf. Moffatt, ‘ at length’ ; 
Lagrange, 167, donguement or even 
avec chaleur. ‘These renderings agree 
with the references to the late hour 
(35) and compassion (34). 

The words w&s zpdéBata pr) Eéxovra 
moueva are strongly reminiscent of the 
LXX: Numb. xxvii. 17, doet rpoBara 
ols od EoTe mouunv, 3 Kgdms. xxii. 17, 
ewpaka Tov mavra “LopanX Svecmrappévous 
ev Tots dpeow ws moiuvov, & odK EaorTe 
mounv, Ezek. xxxiv. 5, kal Sveomdpyn 7a 
mpoBard jov did TO pr) elvar rrowévas, 
2 Chron.. xviii. 16, Judith xi. 19. Cf. 
also 2 Baruch Ixxvii. 16 (Charles, 
ii. 521). The picture called to mind 
is one of surpassing tenderness and 
beauty. Neither Matthew nor Luke 
retains the passage, but Matthew has 
a parallel in another context (ix. 36). 
Both speak of healing (Mt. xiv. 14, 
Lk. ix. 11). Cf. Streeter, 314. 
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Bultmann, 231 f., 251, classifies the narrative as a Miracle-story. In 
view of its colour and broader treatment Dibelius, 71, includes it among 
his Vovellen or Tales. It seems reasonably clear that the story was prized 
in the primitive community because it related one of the greatest of the 
mighty works of Jesus and for its symbolic relevance to the Eucharist. 
But, like many Markan narratives, it has not yet attained the rounded 
form of a Miracle-story proper and stands nearer the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. Mark knows the circumstances in which the event happened 
(cf. 30-4) and is able to tell the story with the detail furnished by a living 
tradition. To this conclusion we are pointed by the dialogue between 
Jesus and His disciples, the boldness of the querulous question, ‘ Are we 
to go and buy two hundred pennyworth of bread and give to them to eat ?’ 
(37), and the picturesque description of the people arranged in companies 
and in ranks upon the green grass (39 f.). The account of the blessing 
and the distribution of the loaves is modelled on that of the Last Supper 
(xiv. 22) and points to a custom of which the Supper was the last and 
crowning example. We are justified in classifying the story as Petrine, 
provided we do not mean a story narrated by him exactly as it now stands 
in Mk. The signs that it has been the subject of reflection, and its sym- 
bolism appreciated, are too clear to be denied, and still more evident is 
this if in the development of the tradition a secondary interpretation has 
been imposed on the narrative. 

Whether the original incident was non-miraculous will be variously 
estimated. This question is not foreclosed by the primitive character 
of the narrative, nor by the fact that the story is told in all four Gospels 
and that of the Four Thousand in two, for if a miraculous interpretation 
has been superimposed, it happened before Mk was written. Nor again 
is the question decided by the enthusiasm implied in vi. 45 and described 
in Jn. vi. 15. The considerations which suggest that the incident was 
non-miraculous are: the absence of surprise at the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes on the part of the disciples and the people; the enhance- 
ment of the miraculous element in the later versions of the story; the 
difficulty of accepting the view that Jesus was conscious of possessing 
creative power over natural processes and exercised them in the circum- 
stances described, when we appreciate the degree to which His life was 
subjected to human limitations. 

The view that the incident was an idyllic expression of good comrade- 
ship is too facile to account for the narrative and its preservation. The 
same also must be said of mythical explanations, although the influence 
of 2 Kgs. iv. 42-4 in vi. 43 is not improbable. Much the best hypothesis 
is that of Schweitzer, coupled with the suggestion of Wellhausen that the 
numbers are exaggerated. That Jesus should have anticipated the 
Messianic Feast is in harmony with His teaching concerning the Kingdom 
of God and with Jewish customs. As suggested in the Commentary (v. 
vi. 41), ‘ eschatological sacraments’ may well have preceded the Last 
Supper. If this view is accepted, the multiplication of bread is a material- 
ization of the original tradition at a time when the true nature of the event 
had not unnaturally become obscure. For further discussion of the 


35 


36 
37 


38 
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narrative from various standpoints see Lagrange, 170 f.; McNeile, 215-17; 
Creed, 127 f.; Luce, 181; Schweitzer, 374-8; Goguel, 365-77; Loh- 
meyer, 128-30. 
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owpev adtots dayeiv; 6 dé Aéyer adtois Ildaous ExeTe aprous ; 


35 yivopevns 


35 f. If the story circulated as a 
separate unit, it cannot have begun so 
abruptly, nor is this difficulty greatly 
eased if, with Schmidt and Bultmann, 
we find the beginning in 34. It is 
better to conclude either that the 
story began with 31 or that Mark has 
interwoven its beginning with 30-4. 
Bultmann, 259, suggests that a state- 
ment like v. 21b, kal [. . .] ovvxOn 
dyAos Todds én’ adrov, must have intro- 
duced the story. 

For 787 v. iv. 37. The reference to 
the late hour, probably late afternoon, 
has been retained because it is essential 
to the story. For wpas moAAjs La- 
grange, 167, cites Polybius v. 8. 3 and 
Josephus, Ant. vili. 4. 4 (cf. Swete, 
131), and observes that if the phase is 
a Latinism, it is not peculiar to Mk. 
Mt. xiv. 15 has dias S€ yevouerns and 
Lk. ix. 12 7 8€ 1uepa ApEato KAvewv. 
For further Markan references to ‘ the 
hourrizexeel Leela ON, Gee malveeg sy 347, 
Ala XVa 259 G3) ts» Dher sens absuds 
used correctly. NS and D read ywo- 
pevns. 
Epniwos 1. 33 mpocepyopar i. 31. 

amoAvw is here used in the sense of 
‘dismiss’ (cf. Field, 9 f., on Mt. xiii. 
36); asiin vi. 45); vill, 3,9. Inix. 2,74, 
11 f. it is used of putting away or 
divorcing a wife (in x. 12 a husband), 
and in xv. 6, 9, I1, 15 with the meaning 
“to release’. The imperative is re- 
tained by Matthew and Luke, who 
have also iva ame\Odvres (Lk. opev- 
Oévres) c. subj. For dyopdowaw (Mk, 


For of pabyrat adrod uv. ii. 15; 


Mt) Luke has caraAvcwow kal edpwow 
émowriauov (ix. 12). Cf. Mt. xiv. 15, 
Bpdpara. Both Evangelists took of- 
fence at Mark’s ri dadywow, in which 
zi is used in an indirect question. Cf. 
WM, 210. The subj. is used because 
the deliberative subj. is implied in the 
direct question. For xvKAw v. iii. 34. 
D has éyytota, cf. proxtmas it vg. For 
Kaun VU. vi. 6; a@ypot v. 14. Contrast 
moAewv in Vi. 33. 

37 f. For the construction 6 8¢ dzro- 
kp.fels elev v. Intr. 63. In dre adrois 
duets dayety the pronoun duets is em- 
phatic. Matthew prefaces the com- 
mand with od ypetav éyovow amedbeiv 
(xiv. 16). In the disciples’ reply ayo- 
pdowwev is deliberative and Syvapiwv 
dvaxoolwy gen. of price. dyvdpiov, xii. 
15, xiv. 5*,=the Lat. denarcus, 
roughly the equivalent of the Gk 
Spay, and worth in pre-War values 
about ofd7 (Cio Mt. xt 2 iLkwexse. 
Although ddéoopev is attested by B L 
A A P45 65 569 it vg Aug, the reading 
ddéowwev, 8% D N fam. 13 33 543 565 
892 et al. (SHper, W © al. pler. fam. 1 
28 579 700 1071 al. pler.) is probably 
correct, for a change to the simple fut. 
after the deliberative subj. would be 
improbable. But see Robertson, 876, 
934; Couchoud, /7S, xxxv. 7. For 
the confusion between w and o », 
Moulton, ii. 73-5; Robertson, 200 f. 
moos, Vili. 5, 19 f., ix. 21, xv. 4”. 

iva Exaotos (+adrdv, W) Bpayd ri 
AdBn, read by (W) fam. 13 543 sa, 
and perhaps by P45 (ut wid. propter 
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Nv > / b) a > a / 
kal éméragev avrois dvakAvar mavras oupTroowa ovuprdova em 


es ~ i \ > / \ 
7T® XAwWP@ xoptw. Kal dvérecav Tpacial mpacial Kata éKaTov 


39 avaxAOjvae 


spatium), is an addition from Jn. 
vi. 7. Couchoud, of. et. 7, accepts 
the reading. 

The tone of astonishment, amount- 
ing to reproof, in the question ‘ Are 
we to go and buy... and give...?’, 
is characteristic of the boldness of 
Mark’s narrative. Matthew has the 
sober statement, ovK €xouev Bde ei pur) 
névre dprous kal Svo ixOvas (xiv. 17), 
and Luke smoothes away the rough- 
ness of the original in the qualifying 
observation, «¢ pire mopevdévres huis 
ayopdowmuev els mdvra tov adv TodTOV 
Bpdpara (ix. 13). In Jn the question 
Ilodev dyopdowpev dprovs iva daywow 
otro.; is put by Jesus Himself, and 
the Evangelist’s explanation, rodro 8¢ 
edeyev mreipdlwv adrov, adros yap Hoe 
ti ewedrev rroveiv, follows together with 
the answer of Philip, Scaxociwy &- 
vapiwy dpro. ovK apKodow advrois tva 
exaotos Bpaxd AdBy (vi. 5-7). In this 
version the Markan realism disappears. 

The asyndetic construction in II¢- 
gous €xeTe dptous; wtmdyere iSere is 
a common feature of Mark’s style; cf. 
Lagrange, Ixx-lxxii; Intr. 49 f., 58. 
Cimie Alm. wAOVeV A GOs sVill. 017,71, 10) 
x. 14, etc. The two imperatives have 
a very decisive tone. For tadyw v. i. 
44. tyOus, vi. 41 (S25), 43%. 

39 f. These unusually vivid verses 
describe the people arranged in groups 
of fifty and a hundred on the green 
grass, resembling garden beds in their 
bright colours. For émurdcow v. i. 27. 
avakAiva™*, Mt. viii. 11, xiv. 19, Lk. ii. 
Falla Ty KU 297784 tovlean upon; 
“make to recline ’, pass. ‘ to recline’; 
Cl., LXX. VGT, 34, observes that the 
NT writers use this verb instead of 
the classical mapa- and xara-KAivecOar, 
in a way which suggests the usage of 
common speech, although the editors 
are unable to illustrate it. Instead of 
the pass. (S B* G © fam. I fam. 13 565 


700 1071 e¢ al.) the act. dvaxXivar is 
read by AB? DL WA a. pler. P45 33 
579 892 al. pler. Or, and should prob- 
ably be read with WHmg, the pass. 
being an assimilation to Mt (Lagrange, 
168). 

For the use of ovymdoa ovuprroova 
and mpacval zpaciaé in a distributive 
sense (=dvd or xara oupTrdata) see the 
note on in vi. 7. VG7, 598, says that 
the construction ‘can no longer be 
regarded as Hebraistic’. Cf. Pallis, 
22. It is certainly not exclusively 
Semitic, but it corresponds to Semitic 
usage, and should probably be so 
regarded here. V. Intr. 60 f.; Mee- 
cham, 85. oupmdoor**, ‘a drinking- 
party’, ‘a company of guests’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. The sense of the repeti- 
tion is ‘in companies’. yAwpds*. 
Many commentators suggest that the 
reference to the green grass points to 
the springtime, and thus to the Pass- 
over season; cf. Gould, 118; Swete, 
133; Lagrange, 169; Plummer, Wek 
Allen, 100; Turner, 19; Bartlet, 200. 
The inference, while probable, is not 
certain since green grass might be 
found in sheltered places and near 
streams as late as July. Cf. Schmidt, 
191. Dalman, SSW, 174 f., describes 
the grass, not as a grass-plot, but as 
the exuberant wild growth of herbs 
which, in the spring and throughout 
most of the rainy season, cover the 
uncultivated ground in the district 
about the lake and even in the moun- 
tains. 

dvarinrw, viii. 6*, Mt. xv. 355 Lk 
(4), Jn (5)**, ‘to fall back’, in late 
Gk ‘to recline at table’ (VG7, 37). 
mpacia**, ‘a garden plot’; Cl., LXX 
(Sir. xxiv. 31*), Pap. Here the mean- 
ing is ‘in ranks’. VG7, 533, says the 
reference is to regularity of arrange- 
ment rather than to variety of colour- 
ing. For a Rabbinic explanation z. 
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Svo iyOvas avaBrépas eis Tov odpavov edAdynoev Kat KatéKAacev 


\ + \ 227 a 6 a ? a aA 
tovs dptous Kal €diSov Tois palnrats avTod wa TapaTtiaow 


Cpe \ \ Vee, , Dae a ay, , 
QUTOLS, KAL TOUS dvo ixOvas EPEploeV TACLV. KL édayov TITAVTES 


Moffatt, ‘in 
In xara €éxarov 


Exp. vit. vii. 89 f. 
groups’; so RSV. 
kal Kata mevrjKovra the phrases are 
used distributively, ‘ by hundreds and 
fifties’. P45 omits the phrase. 

Matthew and Luke omit these vivid 
details, although Luke mentions 
groups of fifties; cf. Mt. xiv. 19, Lk. 
ix. 14 f. Jn. vi. 10 mentions the com- 
mand to make the men sit down and 
the presence of much grass in the 
place. 

41 f. Jesus breaks the loaves after 
looking up into heaven, and gives 
them to His disciples to distribute to 
the people, and divides the two fishes 
for all. dvaBAérw, ‘to look up’, vil. 
34, viii. 24, xvi. 4; ‘ to receive sight’, 
x. 51 f.*. As used here, the word de- 
notes the act of prayer (cf. vii. 34, 
also Apev rods ddBaduovs, Jn. x1. 41). 
From this passage comes the practice 
in the Roman Canon before the act 
of consecration: et elevates oculis tn 
coelum (cf. Lagrange, 169). «dAoyéw, 
viii. 7, xi. 9 f., xiv. 22*, ‘ to speak well 
of ’, ‘ praise ’, ‘ bless ’ (of God or men) ; 
Cl., UXX, Pap. The act is one of 
thanksgiving to God. Cf. the Jewish 
blessing: ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the world, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth’. 
Cf. Dalman, //, 133-40. In xiv. 22 
evAoyéw is used as here, but in the 
parallel narrative in viii. 6 (and in 
xiv. 23) edyapioréw is found, a usage 
which W. L. Knox, 3-5, claims as 
Hellenistic and as a sign that the 
present narrative is Semitic, while 
viii. 1-9 is the Hellenized version. 

xarakAdw*, Lk. ix. 16**, ‘to break 
in pieces’; Cl., LXX; Aristeas 149 
(Meecham, 255). Cf. Mk. xiv. 22, 
éxAacev. The change to the imperf. 
in é6/Sov seems intentional, suggesting 
successive distributions of bread. To 
rots wabnrats, adrod is added by AD N 


W © ai. pler. P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 
157 543 565 700 1071 a/. fler. it vg 
sys pe hl aeth, probably rightly. Norm- 
ally Mark speaks of ‘his disciples’, 
rarely of ‘ the disciples ’ (viii. 1, ix. 14, 
X10, 135124) x1v-116). Chehurensass 
mapaTiOnu, viii. 6 (42s), 7*, ‘to set 
before’; Cl., LXX, Pap. For dpros 
v. li. 26; ixOds vi. 38; odpavds i. 10; 
pabyrys li. 15; pepilw ili. 24. D reads 
iva rapabGot Karévavte atrav. Cf. 
Black, 85. 

Of outstanding interest is the agree- 
ment of 41 with xiv. 22: AaBdv... 
dprous .. . evAdynoev .. . (kar)éxAacev 

. edid0u .. . (EPayov martes, k in xiv. 
22). Clo sburner 68.1 0/ LHe O)e 
Mark has conformed the vocabulary 
of the passage to that of the Supper 
in the belief that in some sense the 
fellowship meal in the wilderness was 
an anticipation of the Eucharist. Cf. 
J. Weiss, 217: Die Spetsungen sind 
Antecipationen des Herrenmahls. In 
the same way he has understood the 
Baptism of Jesus and the Transfigura- 
tion as pointing forward. In none of 
these cases does it follow that the 
narrative is a purely imaginative crea- 
tion; on the contrary, it is probable 
that the concrete facts are seen in the 
light of history to have a richer mean- 
ing. Even the Supper itself points 
forward to the Messianic Feast on 
high (cf. xiv. 25). We have no reason 
to suppose that these beliefs are merely 
the ideas of the Evangelist; they re- 
present the mind and purpose of Jesus 
Himself. The meal in the wilderness 
belongs to the same cycle as the Last 
Supper, with the important exception 
that, for intelligible reasons, it lacks 
a reference to the death of Jesus; it is 
a foreshadowing of Messianic Feast, 
and thus, of the perfecting of the 
Kingdom. Cf. Schweitzer, 374 f.; 
Cadoux, 58; McNeile, 216; Raw- 
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linson, 106; Dodd, Mysterium Christi, 
60, Christian Worship, 73; Goguel, 
368 f. 

xopralw, vii. 27, vili. 4, 8*, ‘ to feed’, 
‘fatten ’, originally of animals, but in 
colloquial Gk (mid.) of men, ‘ to eat’, 
‘satisfy’; cf. VGZ7, 690; Kennedy, 82, 
who observes that in NT times all 
distinction between éoéew and yopra- 
Ceo8a has vanished. See the note on 
g¢iyudw, i. 25. As, however, 42 shows, 
the verb means the full satisfaction of 
physical appetite, éfayov . . . éxopra- 
o8noav. For éofiw v.i. 6. This verse 
shows clearly that, in the tradition 
Mark followed, the incident was inter- 
preted as a miracle, and as such it has 
been generally understood until modern 
times. Wellhausen’s view, that the 
miracle disappears with the numbers 
which suffer changes in oral tradition, 
has steadily gained ground (cf. W. 
Sanday, Bishop Gore’s Challenge to 
Criticism, 1914); but it is far from being 
universally held; cf. Lagrange, 170 f. 
A point of special interest, which it is 
difficult to assess, is the influence which 
may have been exerted on the narrative 
by the story of Elisha who through 
his servant fed a hundred men with 
twenty loaves of barley. Cf. cat ébayov, 
Kal Katé\umov Kata TO phua Kupiov 
(4 Kgdms. iv. 44). Cf. J. Weiss, Dze 
Schr4 131; Sanday, op. czt. 25; 
Smith, 144; Wood, 688. Older and 
more persistent are attempts to see 
in the story a guest meal in which 
Jesus and the disciples encouraged the 
crowd to share their provisions one 
with another. This was the view of 
the older rationalists, including Paulus, 
and in part Keim. It finds a classic 
statement in the picture drawn by 
Wellhausen, 50, of ‘a beautiful even- 
ing in a lonely spot by the sea’, when 
Jesus provides for the bodily wants 
of the people, after ministering to their 
spiritual needs, ‘ convinced that the 
provisions which have been brought 
for himself and his disciples will 


suffice also for the unbidden guests’. 
Cf. Bacon, BGS, 83; Branscomb, 
115; Menzies, 143 f.; Bartlet, 203 f. 
Less naive and much more attractive 
is the interpretation of Schweitzer, 
374: ‘ With the morsel of bread which 
He gives His disciples to distribute 
to the people He consecrates them 
as partakers in the coming Messianic 
feast, and gives them the guarantee 
that they, who had shared His table 
in the time of His obscurity, would 
also share it in the time of His glory’. 
The older commentators generally 
agreed in seeing in the incident a 
miracle of creation, and many modern 
scholars who take the narrative as it 
stands make similar claims (cf. Gould, 
119; Temple, Readings, 75) and 
explain the action as one of bene- 
volence (Lagrange, 171). The inade- 
quacies of rationalistic explanations 
are stressed and the congruity of the 
story with a revelation which is super- 
natural through and through. Cf. 
Richardson, 94 f. Lohmeyer, 128-30, 
suggests that the wonder is apparent 
only to Jesus and His disciples! and 
that, like the stories in the Fourth 
Gospel, it reveals Jesus in His glory 
as the eschatological Son of Man. 

43 f. Twelve baskets of fragments 
are gathered. «Adopa, viii. 8, 19 f.*, 
(xAdw), ‘a broken piece’; late Gk, 
LXX, cf. VGT, 345. The word is 
used in Didache, ix. 3 f. of the broken 
bread of the Agape and the Eucharist. 
Kodwos, viii. 19*, Mt. xiv. 20, xvi. 9, 
Lk. ix. 17, Jn. vi. 13**, a wicker-work 
basket, in which the Jews carried food. 
Cf. Juvenal iii. 14, /udaets quorum 
cophinus faenumque supellex, vi? 542. 
In viii. 1-9, ofupis (v. viii. 8), a bas- 
ket capable of carrying a man (Ac. 
ix. 25), is used. For wArjpwua v. ii. 21. 
SaHSexa Kodivwy mAnpdpmata, ‘ twelve 
basketfuls ’, is in apposition to KAd- 
opara. The idea is so awkwardly ex- 
pressed that it is not surprising that 
the later Evangelists alter their source, 


1 Es bleibt der Menge wie verborgen und nur die Jiunger sehen, was hier geschieht, op. ctt. 129, 
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in partial agreement with one another, 
Cf. Mt. xiv. 20, 70 mepiccedov tay KAa- 
cpatwv dShdexa Kodivovs mAnpers, Lk. 
ix. 17, 70 mepicoetov abrois KAaopd- 
Twv, Kodo. dwWoeKa, Jn. vi. 13, Kal 
eyéuicav dwHdexa Kodivovs KrAaopdTwr. 
Ch Stanton-yus 2135 otreeter 315. 
ano ta&v ixdvwv, which Mt and Lk 
omit, is an inelegant pendant, which 
has almost the appearance of an after- 
thought. It is possible to see here an 
echo of the Semitic use of jp, but the 
grammarians remind us that in the 
Koine dé and éx c. gen. had largely 
replaced the partitive gen. Cf. Moul- 
ton, i. 72, 102, 245, Howard, ii. 433. 
It may none the less be Semitic, 


especially as xAdopara dWdexa Kopivwy - 


mAnpwpara suggests translation-Gk. 
The purpose of the passage is to 
confirm the wonder of the miraculous 


Mk. vi. 45-52 


42. THE CROSSING OF 


feeding. Cf. Bultmann, 231 f.; Dibe- 
lius, 90. Lagrange, 170, sees in the 
gathering of the food that remains 
over the regard of the East for bread, 
and he thinks that the mention of the 
twelve baskets, corresponding to the 
twelve disciples, is natural enough. It 
is doubtful, however, if these observa- 
tions adequately cover the details of the 
narrative, especially the fact that more 
food remains than was present at the 
beginning. A degree of schematization 
is present in the number ‘twelve’, 
as well as in the number ‘ five thou- 
sand’. mevraxicxiAlor, viii. 19*. Both 
Mt and Lk take the figure as a round 
number (woe), and Mt adds ywpis 
yuvarkav Kat madiwy (xiv. 21), thus re- 
vealing a tendency to increase the 
numbers. Cf. Jn. vi. 10, &s mevraxta- 
xiArov. 


Cf. Mt. xiv. 22-33 


(EE LAKE 


Dibelius, 71, classifies this narrative among his /Vovel/em and traces 
its origin to ‘ narrators’ who sought to give it a picturesque setting, but it 
is better described as a Miracle-story (Bultmann, 231) which attained 
its present form under the influences of preaching and teaching. Whether 
it was current as an isolated unit is very doubtful, for it is closely connected 
with the Feeding of the Five Thousand in Mk and Jn. Some commen- 
tators trace the narrative to a vision of the Risen Christ, others describe 
it as a symbolical story (Bacon, BGS, 83) or ‘a pious legend’ (Brans- 
comb, 117), while others again explain it as the account of a natural 
incident which has been given a miraculous interpretation. 

The description of the hurried departure of the disciples under the 
constraint of Jesus, the reference to Bethsaida, the picture of the rowers 
buffeted by a contrary wind, and their cry ‘ It’s a ghost’ as they see the 
phantom form, suggest that the narrative has a factual basis, and is not 
merely a product of fancy and imagination. It may well be true that 
homiletical and doctrinal motives have left their mark in such details as 
the picture of Christ walking on the waters, the sudden dropping of the 
wind when He enters the boat, and the blindness of heart of the disciples, 
and it is possible that the first narrators found in the narrative a symbolism 
which pointed to the death, resurrection, and parousia of Jesus; but the 
basic assumption of actual events remembered and interpreted is fully 
justified. 

For the modern reader the point of difficulty is the walking on the 
water. A not negligible objection is the fact that it cannot be said that 
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the intervention of Jesus meets a desperate need. The disciples are dis- 
tressed by the wind, but they are not in jeopardy of their lives. Cf. 
Lagrange, 173, 2/ n’est point question d’une tempéte, and contrast iv. 37, 
kai 7a KUpara eénéBadrev emi 7d moiov, Sore HSn yeullecOar 7d Aoiov. 
Further, the circumstances described, the dark hours before dawn, the 
rough weather, the ghost-like form, their fear, are precisely those in which 
actual facts can have been misinterpreted. Again, mysterious as the 
words ‘ He would have passed them by ’ undoubtedly are, they are difficult 
to reconcile with the purpose of rescue or a desire to test their faith. Most 
difficult of all is the objection that a docetic view of the person of Christ 
appears to be implied. Not without justice Dibelius, 94 f., 100, 277 f., 
describes the walking on the water as an epiphany of a divine wonder- 
worker, and Lohmeyer, 135, as the picture of the Lord of death. One 
can hardly fail to observe a generic difference in the portrayal of Jesus as 
compared with the healing stories of i. 21-39. In these circumstances we 
must conclude that homiletical and doctrinal interests have left their mark 
upon an original tradition coloured from the first, in which the action of 
Jesus in wading through the surf near the hidden shore was interpreted 
as a triumphant progress across the waters. The later Gospels of Matthew 
and John show the further development of a process which has already 
begun in the Markan narrative and is based on the Petrine tradition that 
Jesus came to His own in the fourth watch of the night. 
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45 f. This passage is closely con- 
nected with the preceding story and 
it suggests that Mark found the two 
connected in the primitive tradition. 
Schmidt, 193, argues that the dismissal 
of the crowd, the constraint put upon 
the disciples and the reference to the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand in vi. 52, 
all point to the fact that the connexion 
of events already lay before the Ev- 
angelist.! dvayxdlw*, ‘to compel’, 
‘constrain’; Cl., LXX, Pap. In this 
connexion the verb suggests the ten- 
sion of Messianic excitement. Cf. 
Jn. vi. 15. For pabyrijs v. il. 15; 
euBaivw iv. 1; 19; els 70 
mépav iii. 8. mpodyw, X. 32, Xi. 9, Xiv. 
28, xvi. 7*, ‘ to lead forward ’, but also 
intrans. ‘ to go before’, as here; Cl., 
Poe Papa (Gin537): 

BnOcadd, viii. 22*, Mt. xi. 21, Lk. 
ie 10; Ka ls, nei 44, Vv. 2 (cn), Xie 20 
(rfis_ TadAatas)**. Probably Beth- 
saida Julias at the mouth of the Jordan, 
rebuilt by Herod Philip and named 


aXoiov 1. 


after Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
is meant (Josephus, Anz, xviii. 2. 1). 
Since Mark uses eis ro zépav, older 
scholars (Swete, 136, mentions Reland, 
Stanley, Tristram) conjectured the 
existence of a Western Bethsaida (cf. 
In. xii. 21 and ‘see vi. 17), but this 
view is now generally abandoned; cf. 
Sanday, SSG, 41 f.; Dalman, SSW, 
176, For the arguments in favour of 
a Western Bethsaida wv. R. L. Stewart, 
DCG, i. 198 f.; per contra, G. A. 
Smith, 457 f., ZB, col. 565 f. The 
difficulties of the geography may ac- 
count for the omission of es 76 mépav 
by W P45 fam. 1 q sys geo!, but the 
opinion of Burkitt, 77S, xxxiy. 367, 
that it is a harmonistic addition made 
from Mt. xiv. 22, is hard to resist, 
especially if efs Byfcaddy is read. 
Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 8 f., reverses 
this opinion and prefers to omit «is (or 
mpos) BnOcadav. The proposal to read 
mpos in the sense of ‘ opposite to’, ex 
face de(cf. Lagrange, 172, S. Jean, 168), 


1 Dies alles spricht daftir, dass hier schon dem Evangelisten vorliegender Zusammenhang 


anzunehmen tst, 193. 
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48 Oaddoons, Kal adTos povos emt THs ys. Kal dav adtovs Ba- 


is doubtful, for while the preposition 
can be used in the sense of ‘ facing’ 
or ‘over against’ (Herodotus vi. 22, 
axTh ... mpos dé Tuponvinv rerpaypern) 
to describe the position of one place 
with reference to another, its meaning 
after a verb of motion (zpodyewv) is ‘ to’ 
or ‘towards’. The most that can be 
said is that mpds is perhaps less precise 
than eis, cf. Moffatt: ‘ towards Beth- 
saida’, meaning some place in the 
vicinity, perhaps the fishing village 
(cf. viii. 23, 26) at the mouth of the 
Jordan. eis, however, should probably 
be read with @ 1 28 209 565 7oo Or 
(so Burkitt). Place names are very 
rare in the Markan narratives, and 
eis BnOcadav is omitted here by 
Matthew. Luke refers to Bethsaida 
at the beginning of his account of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand (ix. 10, 
drexdpyocev . . . eis méoAW Kadovperny 
Byn$carda), thus indicating a knowledge 
of the section Mk. vi. 45-viii. 26 which 
he omits (cf. Streeter, 176 f.). 

While the disciples cast off, Jesus 
dismisses the multitude. For dazodvw 
v. vi. 36. The use of the indicative is 
regular; Matthew replaces it by the 
subjunctive (€ws od amoAvon). adrds 
may be, but is not necessarily, em- 
phatic; cf. Swete, 136, ‘While He 
for His part’. D has adros S€ amo- 
Nisa so CO BBIEIO Woy 

anoracow”™, Lk. ix. 61, xiv. 33, Ac. 
KV Lowel ee COL: hon ee tOuset 
apart’, mid. in late Gk, Josephus, 
Ant. xi. 8. 6, NT, and Pap. ‘to bid 
adieu ’, ‘ take leave of ’. Cf. VG7, 70. 
It is improbable that adrois refers to 
the disciples rather than the multitude. 
The reference to ‘the mountain’ in 
eis TO pos (v. iii. 13) is somewhat 
formal. In Jn. vi. 3, 15 it plays a 
greater part. Matthew adds kav’ 
idiav (xiv. 23). mpocevEacbar (v. i. 35) 
is an infin. of purpose; cf. iv. 9. 
Swete, 137, explains it as an infin. of 


aim or object and refers to Blass, 223. 
For other Markan references to the 
prayers of Jesus v. i. 35, xiv. 35, 39. 
Both Swete and Lagrange quote Eu- 
thymius, ypyjouov yap tais mpocevxais 
Kal 70 dpos Kai 7) vdE Kal 7) LOvwots. 

47. Apparently the disciples started 
on their journey in broad daylight, 
for in the late afternoon (dias yevo- 
pevns, v. i. 32) they were well out in 
the lake. B. Weiss, 104, observes that 
ev 4€ow is used, not in the geographical 
sense, but in contrast to the land on 
which Jesus remained alone. péaos, 
lil. 3, ev weow Cc. gen., ix. 36*. Matthew 


has 76 8€ mAotov 75 oradious moAXods 


amo THS ys dmetyev (xiv. 24). Cf. Jn. 
vi. 19, ws otadiouvs eikoo. mévTEe 7} 
Tpidkovra, i.e. nearly four miles. D 
P45 fam. I 22 28 251 697 add ada, 
“just now’, and ab d ff gi read zam. 
It seems implied by Mt and should, 
I think, be read. Cf. Couchoud, 
JTS, xxxv. 9. The tendency of the 
textual tradition is to suggest that the 
boat was far from land, an inference 
which Mark’s words do not necessarily 
warrant ; cf. Bernard, 186. Lagrange, 
173, exaggerates when he says: & 
péow tndique gu’on est a peu pres au 
milieu du lac, et non pas seulement 
en pleine eau. Cf. Moffatt: ‘in the 
middle of the sea’. More cautiously 
Swete, 137, takes the Markan phrase 
to mean ‘ well out to sea’; cf. RSV, 
“out on the sea’. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the boat was far from 
the shore. For mAotov v.i. 19; @ddacoa 
1. 16. 

Meantime Jesus is alone on the land. 
udvos, iv. 10. Since the preposition in 
ent THs ys means ‘ on’, it is difficult 
to suppose that émi ris Aaddoons in 48 
means ‘ by the sea’. V. znfra. 

48. No indication is given where 
Jesus was when he saw the storm- 
tossed boat, but the natural inference 
is that the mountain of 46 is meant. 
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fA > ~ > VA ie \ ¢€ + > / >? a 
cavilouevous ev t@ eAadvew, yv yap o avemos evavTios avrois, 


\ / \ lod \ 

mept teTaprny dvdakiy tis vuKTos épxetar mpds adtods mepi- 
~ fee ~ na 

mat&y emt THs Oaddoons: Kal 7OcAev mapedOeiv adrovs. of Sé 


For Bacavilwv.v.7. As used by Mark 
the participle describes the disciples 
(‘ distressed’, Moffatt, ‘ buffeted’). 
Matthew applies it to the boat (xiv. 
24). édavvw™, Lk. viii. 29, Jn. vi. 19, 
Niaswtle Ay ce bets lias, “so tordrive:., 
“row’; Cl., LXX, Pap. For the & 
7T® c. infin. construction wv. iv. 4 (cf. 
Moffatt, ‘ as they rowed’). The infin., 
however, may be here used as a verbal 
noun, ‘in the rowing’ or ‘ in rowing’ 
(RSV). Cf. Blass, 237; Robertson, 
1073. The clause containing yap 
explains that the wind was contrary 
to them. Presumably it blew from 
the north or north-east and drove them 
off their course. Dalman, SSW, 175 f., 
records a similar experience when 
he and his companions desired to sail 
northward, but the wind made it im- 
possible to land and drove them to 
Capernaum. For dvepwos v. iv. 37; 
evavtios, XV. 39%, cf. Ac. xxvii. 4, dia 
TO Tovs avéewous elvar évavtiovs. La- 
grange, 173, suggests that the wind 
blew from the north-west, and says that 
this is often the case in this northern 
part of the lake, but observes that 
there is no question of a tempest. 
Instead of év rH eAavvewy, D, supported 
by © 565 7o0oa bd ff, reads eAavvorras, 
a reading which may be original; cf. 
Klostermann, 75. Matthew omits the 
reference to rowing. 

mept tetaprny prdacnv (Mt, rerdprn 
8é dvAaky) implies the Roman reckon- 
ing of four night watches, as in xiii. 35. 
The Jewish division was three periods ; 
cf. Lk. xii. 38. dvdAaky, vi. 17. The 
time would be about three o’clock in 
the morning. For Mark’s use of the 
historic present épyerac v. Intr. 46 f. 
Whatever explanation is given of zrepu- 
mata@v ent ths Bardcons, there is no 
doubt that Mark means ‘ walking on 
the sea’. Cf. the note on emi rfs yijs 
in 47. Matthew has émi r7v OdAaccar, 
‘over the sea’ (xiv. 25), but in the 
following verse él ris Oaddcons. It 


is true that éi c. gen. can mean ‘ by’ 
(cf. Ex. xiv. 2, Jn. xxi. 1, Ac. v. 23), but 
probably not here. There are several 
OT parallels of divine action in walk- 
ing upon the sea, and the question 
arises whether they have influenced the 
interpretation of the incident. Cf. Job 
ix. 8, 6 tavicas tov otpavdy pdvos, 
TepitaT@y ws én’ eSdadous émt Oarda- 
ons, XXXvili. 16, 7ADes S€ em mnyiv 
Bardcons, ev dé ixveoww aBvacov zept- 
endrnoas ; see also Sir. xxiv. 5 in which 
Wisdom says, kal ev Bdbe aBdcowy 
MEpLeTraTHOG. 

kal 10cedev mapedOetv abrovs is peculiar 
to Mk. Literally it means ‘ He pur- 
posed to pass them by’; cf. RSV, 
“He meant to pass by them’. Cf. vii. 
24, ovddéva 7HOcXev yvdvar, ‘and would 
not have any one know it’. Swete, 
138, citing Burton, 12, and Plummer, 
176, describe the imperfect as conative 
(‘ began to’, ‘ tried to’, ‘on the point 
Of yee cheats ine V4 ee ents 5 OA Cs 
xxvi. I1. Moffatt has ‘ He could have 
passed them by’; RV ‘He would 
have passed them by’; Bartlet, 207, 
“He made as though He would pass 
them’. This rendering would require 
either the aor. indic. with a or a verb 
like mpoomoréw in Lk. xxiv. 28. It is 
best to conclude that 7#OeAev is used as 
a quasi-auxiliary : ‘He was going to 
pass by them’. Cf. Meecham, Z7, 
xlvii. 284 f. If we-take this view two 
explanations are possible: either (a) 
Jesus intended to overtake the disciples 
on foot and surprise them on the 
other side (Wellhausen, 52, following 
Strauss), or (6) He purposed to test 
their faith (Swete, 138) or their know- 
ledge of His power (Lagrange, 174). 
These inferences, however, are specu- 
lative, and necessarily so, since only 
what the disciples saw is described. 
P45, supported by 565 (0Aev, szc), reads 
AGev, which Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 
9 f., is inclined to accept as original. 

49 f. of dé, ‘ but they ’, marks a con- 
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a ~ i , 
iSdvres adrov emt ths Oaddoons tmepitatobtvTa edo€av dru dav- 


is ? \ 4 , \ 5) ON 75 \ 
TACUA EOTLW KAL avéxpaéar, TAVTES YAP GQUTOV EL av KaQL 


erapayOnoav. 6 dé edOds eAdAnoev per’ adtdv, Kai Eyer adrots 


@apoeire, eyw eipt, wr poPetobe. 


\ > / is ie \ > 
Kat aveBn mpos adtovs ets 


\ a Nesey eh: Ay se aoeee ee yal 
TO mAotov, KQL EKOTTACEV O AVEMLOS. KAL Atav €V EAUTOLS e€iaravto, 


? \ a Sit IN eet 2\)> * .oA e y 
OV Yap OVVYHKAV ETL TOLS apTols , aaa YY QAUTWV 17) Kapola TET W- 


papery. 


trast and i8dvres is temporal. dSoxéw, 
x. 42", can be followed either by the 
acc. and infin. or, as here, by o7u 
c. indic., the tense being’ that of the 
original thought. ¢avracwa*, Mt. 
xiv. 26**,=ddopua, ‘an apparition’, 
“a ghost’; cf. Job xx. 8, Wisd. xvii. 
14; VGT, 664. sys appears to have 
read Saydwov. For an account of 
Jewish beliefs v. DCG, i. 111 f. 

In the darkness the form of Jesus 
was taken for a ghost. Klausner, 269, 
thinks that they saw no more than an 
apparition. With emphasis Mark adds 
that all saw Him and were ‘ terrified ’ 
(RSV and Moffatt). tapdccw*, ‘to 
stir up’, ‘trouble’. Cf. Lk. xxiv. 38, 
I Pet. iii. 14, which support the mean- 
ing Zerrify. In contrast (6 dé) with 
the terrified disciples Jesus at once 
(ed0¥s) talks (AaAéw) with them and 
says (Aéyw), ‘Take heart; it is I; 
cease fearing’. Cf. Trench, Sy. 277. 
Oapoew, x. 49", Mt. ix. 2, 22, xiv. 27, 
nevis 33,0 NC) xxl pile tOnbevor 
good courage’; Cl. (@appéw in later 
Attic) LXX, Pap. ‘ @dpoe -eire is 
used exclusively (Evv., Ac), while for 
the rest of the verb forms of Oappéw 
occur 2 Co guinquizes and Heb. xiii. 6, 
without variant’, Moultonii. 103. ey 
ejus appears to mean ‘It is I’. For 
yn and the pres. imperative uv. v. 36; 
foBéw iv. 41. 

Matthew slightly abbreviates Mk, 
omitting éS0éav and mavres yap adbrov 
eldav, but after doBetabe he adds the ac- 
count of Peter walking on the water: 
amoxpi0els de 6 Llérpos elev attrad 
Kupte, «i od ef, KéAcvadv pe eADety apds 
"ENG. Kab 
KataBas aid tod mAotov Ilérpos mepi- 
enarnoev eml Ta UdaTa Kal RAGEv mpds Tov 


oé emt Ta UdaTa: 6 Sé elev 


*Inoobdv. Brérwv Sé Tov avepwov édoByOn, 
Kal apédpevos KatamovrilecOa expakev 
Aéyav Kupie, o@aov pe. cd0éws dé 6 
*Inoots éxretvas tH xelpa emeAdBero av- 
tod Kal Ayer adt@ "Odyomore, eis TL 
28-31). Most New 
Testament scholars explain this pas- 
sage as a homiletical expansion of 


Mark’s narrative, but it is less widely 


ediotacas; (xiv. 


_ recognized that the same motives have 


been at work in shaping the original 
Markan account. 

51 f. avaBaivw, i. 10; zAotov, i. 19; 
Komalw, iv. 39; dveuos, iv. 37. The 
statement that the wind ceased is 
present verbatim in iv. 39, but this fact 
supplies only a slender basis for the 
view that the narrative is a doublet of 
the Storm on the Lake, for the original 
motive in vi. 45-52 is the walking on 
the water, not the storm-motive (cf. 
Bultmann, 231). ‘The repetition of 
such phrases is a sign of popular com- 
position. Cf. HS?, 168-73. Usually 
Mark has éuBaivw of entering into a 
boat (v. iv. 1). Swete’s suggestion, 139, 
that avéBy depicts the climb from the 
hollow of the wave over the side of the 
boat, seems fanciful, but it accounts 
for the use of the verb. The usage is 
classical (Homer, Thue. iv. 44, avaBdav- 
Tes emt tas vats). The impression 
produced on the disciples is one of com- 
plete, but silent, astonishment: ‘ they 
were utterly astounded’ (Moffatt, RSV). 
Nav, i. 35; e€tornur, li. 12; €v éavrots, ii. 
8. Instead of cat Alay D and 565 read 
Kal tepioods (cf. 700, Kat mepioads and 
28, Kal €x mepicood), and Kal Alav ex 
meptocod is read by A e¢ al. fam. 13 33 
118 579 1071 al. pler. it vg syhl. 

Mark’s explanation is given in 52. 
The disciples had failed to grasp the 
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significance of the multiplication of 
the loaves, and their minds (xap8éa, 
ii. 6) were dull (cf. Moffatt). cuvinu, 
v. iv. 12. mwpdw, vill. 17*, Jn. xii. 40, 
Rom. xi. 7, 2 Cor. iii. 14**, pass. ‘ to 
become insensible ’, ‘ obtuse ’, ‘ blind’ ; 
Cl., LXX, cf. VGT, 561. See the note 
on m@pwors in iii. 5; also J. A. Robin- 
son, Hph. 264-74; Turner, 33. In 
Mk the same idea reappears in viii. 17, 
TeTMpwHeVaY ExXETE THY Kapdlav Budv ;. 
A failure to perceive akin to moral 
blindness rather than wilful obstinacy 
seems to be in mind. Cf. the render- 
ings of the versions : obcaecatum f 1 vg, 
obtusum ab d, ‘ blinded’ sys, ‘ stupid’ 
sype, ‘stupefied’ arm. Without sub- 
scribing to the view that Mark is 
deeply influenced by ‘ Paulinism ’, one 
may infer the influence of Pauline 
teaching in these passages. Cf. 2 Cor. 
iil. 14, GAAd errupadOn 7a vorjpara adrar, 
Rom. xi. 7, of d€ Aowrot emwpadOynoar, 
25, mbpwows amd pépovs 7H *loparA 
yéyovev, Eph. iv. 18, da tiv rdépwow 
THS Kapdlas adTav. 

The explanation that the disciples 
had failed to understand ‘in the 
matter of the loaves’ (émli tots dprois) 
because their minds were dull, is far 
from convincing to the modern reader, 
for if they had observed the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves, they ought not to 
have been completely astounded by 
the walking on the water. Swete’s 
suggestion that * perhaps their adminis- 
tration of the food diverted their 
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thoughts from the work wrought by 
the Lord’ does not adequately meet 
this difficulty. Lagrange, 175, suggests 
that they still lacked a true apprecia- 
tion of the person of Jesus. Possibly 
the explanation reveals an embarrass- 
ment on the part of the narrator. It 
“deepens our impression that the matter 
of the Loaves was really rather other 
and less non-natural than is suggested 
by the traditional account’, Bartlet, 108. 
Matthew’s version illustrates the 
further development of the tradition. 
He follows 51 closely, using the plural 
dvaBdvrwy adrdv in consequence of the 
story of Peter, but departs radically 
from 52 by saying that those in the 
boat ‘worshipped’ Jesus, declaring 
Him to be the Son of God, of 8 & 
T® TAoiw mpocexvyncav adt® A€eyovres 
*AAnOAs Oeod vids ef (xiv. 33). This 
alteration illustrates Matthew’s desire 
to ‘ spare the Twelve ’ and his tendency 
to embellish stories in the interests of 
doctrine. John says that the disciples 
wished to take Jesus into the boat and 
that immediately it came to the land 
to which they were going, 74«ov ody 
AaBetv adrov eis TO mAotov, Kat edbdws 
eyévero TO mAotov emt ths yijs eis Hv 
dmjyov (vi. 21). J. H. Bernard, clxxvi, 
184-7, holds that the Johannine version 
is ‘wholly devoid of a miraculous 
element’; cf. Howard, FG, 190 f. 
Other commentators doubt if this 
view can be sustained ; cf. Macgregor, 
135; Hoskyns, 328; Strachan, 182. 


43. THE LANDING AT 
GENNESARET 


ME. vi. 53-6 Cf. Mt. xiv. 34-6 


This section is a narrative composed by Mark on the basis of tradition. 
In this respect it resembles iii. 7-12. Cf. Dibelius, 224; Bultmann, 366. 
It is not, however, a purely literary and imaginative sketch. There are 
good reasons for this view. The connexion with the preceding story of 
the Crossing is good, and there is reason to believe that the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, the Crossing, and the Landing, attested twice over by 
Mark (vi. 30-56 and viii. 1-10) and by John (vi. 1-25), formed a fixed 
series in the earliest tradition. See Note C, pp. 628-32. Again, the narra- 
tive vividly pictures the Galilean Ministry and is distinctive in that no 
teaching is mentioned, but a rapid and mysterious journeying from place 
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to place. That the section is composed by Mark is shown by the vocabu- 
lary (v. Comm.), but the picture of the people running to and fro and 
carrying their sick on pallets to any place where rumour said Jesus was, 
and the description of what happened when He entered villages, cities, 
and hamlets, is best accounted for by tradition based upon knowledge. 
Loisy, i. 939, speaks of the section as um souvenir historique, and J. Weiss 
describes in similar terms the group to which it belongs. Further char- 
acterizations are more speculative, but, in pointing to the limitations 
of the plain of Gennesaret, and the use of x#pav in 55, Lagrange, 178, 
is not without justification in suggesting that Mark may have sketched 
in an abbreviated form (e2 raccourci) what happened on the way from 
the shores of the lake to the region of Tyre (vii. 24). He quotes with 
approval Loisy’s opinion that, in Mark’s account, Jesus had not come to 
Gennesaret to preach. He had supposed that He would not be recognized, 
and, in consequence of the crowds, He continued His journey, as if He 
wished to reach at length a place where He Himself and His disciples 
might be at peace and security from the attentions of Antipas. Cf. Burkitt, 
92; Goguel, 362-4. Mk, it must be confessed, contributes little to this 
reconstruction. 


Kat Scamepdoavres emi thy yiv Adov eis Tevvnoaper Kat 


mpoowppicbynoav. Kal eEeAPdvtrwy adt@v ek Tob mAoiov evOds 


2) ‘ 
emuyvovTes avTov Treprédpapov 


53. dvamepaw, v. 21*. D and 45, 
supported by a b c ff q, add éxeidev 
(i.e. from Bethsaida). See Allen, 103. 
This reading is probably an early at- 
tempt to explain how the boat came 
to land at Gennesaret when the dis- 
ciples had set out for Bethsaida. The 
generally accepted opinion is that the 
wind prevented a landing at Bethsaida, 
and this view is probably correct ; 
cf. Swete, 140; Turner, 33 f. 

Tevnoapér*, Mt. xiv. 34, Lk. v. 1**. 
Tevvnodp is attested by D b c ff aur vg 
(2) MSS.) syspe. Cfo 1 Macey xiv 67, 
TO vdowp Tod Levvnodp, Josephus, B/, 
iii. 10. 7, tv Levynodp, Ant. xiii. 5. 7, 
Tewnoapa vdara, xviii. 2. I, Aquyy 
Tevvnoapiris. Levvnodp is probably the 
more correct form (cf. Blass, 13; 
Holtzmann, 141; Klostermann, 76), 
but it is less certain that it is the 
original Markan reading; cf. Chase, 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, 105; 
Burkitt, Syrzac Horms of NT Proper 
Names, 15. Lagrange, 177, thinks 
that Gennesar is a place-name, a town 
or village to which the plain gave its 


OAnv THY xwpav exeivyv Kal 
name; cf. also Wellhausen, 52; Dal- 
man, SSW, 128, 130. Usually Gen- 
nesaret is said to be the fertile plain, 
three miles long and over a mile in 
breadth, to the south of Capernaum ; 
cf. Josephus, B/, iii. 10. 8; DCG, i. 
640 f. 

mpoooppilouar* *, ‘ to come to anchor 
near (a place) ’,<épyos, ‘an anchor- 
age’; Cl. (Herodotus vi. 97). So 
mpoocopnew in Pap. (VGT, 550). Kal 
mpoowppicOnoay is omitted by D W © 
1 28 209 565 700 a bc ffi q r! aur sys pe 
geo arm. Burkitt, 77S, xvii. 19 f., 
thinks the words are genuine, but that 
they were dropped out by almost all 
texts in very early times and were 
restored by Origen. 

54 f. The awkward break between 
the verses is due to the influence of the 
Vulgate: . . . cognouerunt eum, et 
percurrentes ... In contrast with 56, 
which describes what happened when 
Jesus entered the various towns and 
villages of the land, these verses pic- 
ture people following Him from place 
to place, as reports of His presence 


So ist diese Gruppe, die wir trotz des Speisungswunders aus den Petruserzahlungen abzuletten 


wagen, voll lebendiger Ziige der Erinnerung, 223. 
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” 5-54 A , \ A yj 
npEavTo €77lb TOLS KpaBatrous TOUS KQAKWS exXovTas mepipepew 


id ” iJ wy 
OTOU YKOVOV OTL EOTLV. 


Sn ae n > , 2 , n 
KQL O7TOU QV ELOETTOPEVETO ELS KWLLAS 1 


mi aN Nie .>. eS \ 2 pay i ry ee) \ > a 
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\ , PANY De, 5S) A A 
TAS, KQL mapeKdAovv QUTOV Wa KQAV TOU Kpaomédou TOU iwatiov 


> a ¢ \ ¢ 5 ¢ ’ as FP 
QUTOU apwvrar: KQL OGOL AV nybavTo QUuTOU é€awlovro. 


are received, and carrying about their 
sick upon pallets. Apart from repu- 
tpéxw and mepidépw, an instance of 
paronomasia (cf. v. 26), the vocabulary 
consists of common Markan words: 
the gen. abs. eeAOdvrwv adray, cf. v. 2; 
mAotov 1. 19; €vOUs i. 10; emupwwoKw 
ii. 8; dos i. 28; yadbpai. 5; nparro 
c. infin. i. 45; KpaPBarros ii. 4; Tovs 
Kak@s €xovras i, 32; dzov c. indic. ii. 
4. €orw preserves the tense of the 
report. epitpéxw**, ‘ to run round’ ; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. So zepidépw*, 2 Cor. 
iv. 10, Eph. iv. 14**. epredpapov is 
impersonal, The passage is editorial, 
like i. 39, 45, and iii. 7-12, but it re- 
flects good tradition and is not merely 
imaginative. Cf. Schmidt, 195. No 
reference to preaching or teaching is 
made in the section, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Jesus has re- 
sumed the ministry broken off at vi. 31. 
Apparently He seeks retirement in 
vain. For the anomalous use of the 
article in ém trois xpaBarrois v. Intr. 59. 

Matthew abbreviates the passage, 
omitting the reference to the leaving 
of the boat, the verb zepiedpapov, the 
jpEavro construction, the mention of 
pallets, and ézov jxovov ort €orw. He 
simply says that ‘the men of that 
place ’ sent throughout that neighbour- 
hood and brought to Jesus ‘ all’ who 
were sick. 

56. For émov ay and dao av c. indic., 
illustrating the weakening of the con- 
nexion between dv and the subjunctive, 
see the note on ili. 11 (Moulton, i. 
167 f.; Blass, 207). édv, which greatly 
predominated over dy in the first and 
second centuries A.D., is read after 
$mov in a number of important MSS., 
including & A 33 and 579, and the 
second dv, after dco, is omitted by N 
D A fam. 1 (exc. 118) 579 e¢ af. Moul- 
ton observes: ‘It seems that in this 
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small point the uncials faithfully re- 
produce originals written under con- 
ditions long obsolete’, op. czt. i. 43. 
As in 54 f., the vocabulary of the verse 
is Markan. For eiomopevowa v. HS2, 
12, and for els Kwpas 7} eis mdAes 7} Ets 
aypovs uv. the notes on v. 14 and vi. 6, 
36. The repetition of eis is note- 
worthy; cf. Intr. 64. dayopd, vii. 4, 
xii. 38", ‘ market-place’, is here used 
somewhat generally, since, strictly 
speaking, only larger towns would 
have their dyopai. Several commen- 
tators suggest that in 56 the word 
includes open spaces and village 
greens. This opinion appears to lie 
behind the reading é rats mAarelas 
in D 565 700 (cf. Ac. v. 15) and in 
plataets in the Old Latin and the 
Vulgate. Pallis, 22, conjectures éy 
tais aywais, ‘in the roads’. dabevéw", 
Mt. x. 8, xxv. 36, 39, Lk. iv. go. For 
mapexdAouy iva. c. subj., indicating the 
substance of the request, v. v. 10, and 
for Kav tod Kpaomédov™ tod tuariou 
avtod dywvra . . . eawlovro v. the 
notes on y. 27 f. See also for the 
practice of touching i. 41, iii. Io. 
Clearly 56, like 54 f., is the composi- 
tion of Mark himself. He writes on 
the basis of tradition, although whether 
all the details described belong to the 
present occasion is more open to ques- 
tion. Matthew omits the first half 
of 56 and leaves the impression that 
Jesus merely landed without touring 
the neighbourhood, a representation 
of the course of events which J. Weiss, 
208, thinks is to be preferred. This 
view is doubtful if it means that 56a 
is the addition of a later redactor. 
Still less satisfactory is the suggestion 
that 53-5 is another version of iii. 10 f. 
(Bussmann, iii. 68). It is better to 
explain iii. 7-12 as anticipating events 
subsequently narrated in detail. 
M 


56 
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Mk. vii. 1-8 44. THE QUESTION OF 


THE WASHING OF HANDS 


Ch Mt. xveak £..17-0 


The narrative is a Pronouncement-story defining the attitude of Jesus 
to the scribal rules regarding the washing of hands. The binding char- 
acter of Jewish oral tradition must have been a living issue in the first 
Christian decades, and it was because of its bearing on this problem that 
the story was preserved. Bultmann, 15 f., and Albertz, 36-9, describe 
it asa Streitgesprach. Like all stories of this kind, the narrative probably 
circulated as a separate unit of tradition, without any precise indication 
of time or circumstance. Albertz thinks that the original unit is contained 
in verses 5-8, but, alternatively, that this unit may have been 1 f., 5-8, 
verses 3 f. being the explanatory addition of the Evangelist or a later 
redactor. In the Commentary the second alternative is held to be more 
probable. The historical value of the story stands high, the only really 
doubtful point is whether the quotation in 6 f. has been assimilated to a 
reading nearer to that ofthe LX X. Bultmann traces the origin of the story 
to discussions within the Christian community (Gemezndepolemzk), largely 
because no real answer is given to the question propounded, but he admits 
that the narrative comes from the Palestinian community and prefers to 
find the original unit in 1-8 rather than, with Dibelius and Arnold Meyer, 
in I-5 +15. Dibelius, 220-2, does not include the narrative in his Para- 
digmen and explains 5-23 as a collection of sayings on parallel themes. 
This explanation hardly does justice to the unity of 1-8. The important 
question is that of authenticity. Not only is corporate authorship a highly 
doubtful hypothesis, but the plea that no real answer is given to the 
question, ‘ Why walk not thy disciples according to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat their bread with defiled hands ?’, must be held to fail. A 
pointed quotation from Isaiah, introduced by the ironic comment ‘ Well 
did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites! ’, coupled with the charge, ‘ You 
abandon God’s commandments, and hold men’s precepts ’, is a devastating 
answer, for, rightly ignoring the reference to the disciples, it comes to 
grips with the main issue and answers with a decisive ‘ No’. 


\ if \ \ ¢ a ~ 
Kat ovvdyovra mpos adrov of Mapicaton Kat Twes TOV ypap- 
tf > u > AY 4 a Ne \ a 
parewy €AOdvres amo “lepocoAvuwv Kal iSdvtes Tas TOV wabn- 
a ? ~ & a / a? vy 
Tav avTod ott Kowals yepoiv, Tobr €oTrw avimtois, éabiovaw 


1f. Unlike the three preceding 
stories, there is no link between this 


Galilee, and the Pharisees mentioned 
were probably resident there. The only 


narrative and the rest, no temporal or 
local statement which tells us when 
and where the incident took place. 
In form also the narrative is completely 
different, and for a parallel we have 
to go back to ii. I-iii. 6 and iii. 22-6. 
For ovvayw v. ii. 2; of Dapicatocii. 16; 
of ypapparetis i. 22; “lepocdAvya iii. 8, 
The reference to certain of the scribes 
who came from Jerusalem (z. iii. 22) 
implies that the incident happened in 


circumstance mentioned, kat (Sdvres 
twas TOV pabntrdv adrod dru Kowats 
xepolv . . . éobiovow . . ., is relevant 
to the question in 5, and it is men- 
tioned because of this inquiry. In this 
clause two constructions may be com- 
bined, iSdvres twas . . . eoBlovras (cf. 
i. 10) and i8dvres 67u eaBiovaly twes 
(cf, ii. 16). But it is better to regard 
the text as an example of hyperbaton 
(Chi xiing2suxtinga) wa/Arlntr soe hor 
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\ ” ¢€ \ @ a \ LZ ¢.9 aA oN 
Tovs apTous.—ot yap Wapicaior Kal mavres ot “Jovdaior éav 
\ ~ / \ a > >? / ~ \ 
bn TvypA vibwvra tas xeipas odK eablovow, Kpatodvres tiv 

/ ~ a 
Tapadsoow t&v mpeoButépwv, Kal am dyopas éav pn) “pavti- 


of pabyral adrod v. the note on ii. 15; 
éofiw i. 6; adpros ii. 26. Kowds, Vii. 
5*, ‘common’, ‘shared’, is used in 
the NT in the Hebraistic sense of 
‘ profane ’, ‘ unclean’, ‘ unhallowed ’. 
In the papyri it has various meanings, 
e.g. Ta Kowd, ‘ the customary formula’, 
Ta mdavra Kowd, ‘the universe’, ro 
kowov, ‘ society’, ‘ guild’, ‘ council’; 
cf. VGT, 350. 

The explanatory phrase todr’ éorw 
avintois is added by Mark for the 
benefit of his Gentile readers. Cf. 
Bacon, /s Mark a Roman Gospel ?, 58; 
Rawlinson, 93. tod7 éorw*. Mark’s 
usual expression is 6 éotuwy, ili. 17, vii. 
II, 34, xii. 42, xv. 16, 42*. dros", 
Mt. xv. 2**. For the practice of ritual 
washing v. the note on 3. Matthew 
severely abbreviates his source, losing 
the distinction between the scribes 
from Jerusalem and the (local) Phari- 
sees, and omitting the reference to 
the circumstances in 2. 

3. This verse and the next give 
an explanation of Jewish ceremonial 
washings for the Gentile readers of 
the Gospel. 
in 2, they were added to the original 
narrative by Mark or a later redactor. 
Explanatory passages introduced by 
ydp are in accordance with Mark’s 
style, and xparéw and mapddoais are 
among his characteristic words (cf. 
HS?, 13), but the phrase mdvres of 
*IovSato. reads strangely if it comes 
from his pen, being found here only 
in the Gospel apart from the title 6 
Baadeds T&v “lovdaiwy in xv. 2, 9, 12, 
18, 26*. Some commentators think 
that the phrase is used (as in Jn) to 
describe the Jews of Jerusalem who 
strictly observed the Law; cf. Swete, 
143; or the customs of the Western 
Dispersion; cf. Rawlinson, 94; but 
there is nothing in Mk to suggest such 
a limited reference; cf. Lagrange, 


. Bee LW. 2 2 
Like rodr’ €orw avintois 


180, ce sens ne parait nulle part dans 
les synoptiques. The phrase would 
be more intelligible on the part of a 
Gentile, but it cannot be said to be 
impossible from Mark’s pen as used 
from the Gentile-Christian point of 
view. The tone is certainly hostile as 
throughout the entire passage. For 
of Dapicaio: v. ii. 16, and for the con- 
struction éeayv uw c. subj. v. iii. 27. vi- 
mrw”*, ‘to wash’ (a part of the body), is 
a late form of vilw; LXX; MGk vibw. 

mouyun**, ‘fist’. No satisfactory 
explanation of this difficult word in 
Mk can be given. The difficulty was 
felt from the earliest times as the 
textual variants show. It is omitted 
by A sys sa, and is replaced by muxva 
(‘often’) by & W, implied also by 
crebro in Old Lat. MSS. and the 
Vulgate, and by sype hl. uy, which 
must be read with A B e¢ a/. (D has 
mvKun), is variously rendered: ‘ dili- 
gently’ (RV), ‘up to the elbow’ 
(RVmg and Moffatt), ‘ with the fist’ 
(RVmg). RSV omits the word. 
Torrey, 7G, 93 f., conjectures a mis- 
reading of the original Aramaic, 
ligmodh (‘with the fist’) being mis- 
read for igmar (‘at all’). With the 
knowledge at our disposal it is best to 
translate ‘ with the fist’, meaning by 
this the rubbing of a closed fist in 
the palm of the hand or the pouring 
of water over clenched fingers. Cf. 
Swete, 143 f.; Plummer, 181 (or 
‘ diligently’); Black, 8 f. On the 
basis of a passage in Palladius, Ast. 
Laustaca, 55 (fourth century), Turner, 
34, suggests that the word means the 
hands in contrast with washing up 
to the elbows; cf. /Z\S, vi. 353, xxix. 
279. Cf. also Lagrange, 180f.; Field, 
30 f.; VGZT, 559. Wellhausen, 54, 
says bluntly, Was muypq hetssen soll, 
weiss man nicht Cf. Rawlinson, 94. 

For xparéw v.i. 31. mapddoas, vii. 


1 Couchoud, /7S, xxxiv. 120, conjectures that muyu7) is a misreading of zpiv 7, and édy wy a 


correction. Pallis, 23, conjectures mvy7j. 
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Kpateiv, Bamricpovs moTnpiwy Kal EeaTt@v Kat yaAdKkiwv.—kal 


? a ee ¢ a \ ¢€ a 7. \ 
erepwracw adrov ot Dapioator Kal of ypappareis Aéyovtes Ara 


4 Banriowvrar 


5, 8f., 13%, lit. a handing over ’, then 
“a tradition’ oral or written. mpeofv- 
TEpOS, Vii. 5, viii. 31, Xi. 27, XIV. 43, 53, 
xv. 1*, ‘an elder’, is the comparative 
of apéoBus, ‘an old man’, and is used 
in the LXX. In the Egyptian papyri 
it is used as an honorific title with 
reference to village or communal 
officers (VGT7, 535), and in Asia Minor 
for ‘the members of a corporation’ 
and of the priests of pagan temples ; 
cf. Deissmann, B.S, 156, 233 ff. Here 
it describes honoured Jewish teachers 
of the Law whose judgments were 
handed down and were considered as 
binding by the scribes and Pharisees. 
Elsewhere in Mk it denotes the re- 
ligious leaders of the Jews (viii. 31, etc.). 

For the historical and exegetical 
problems raised by this passage and 
the story as a whole, see the Detached 
Notes on Ritual Cleansing and Qorban, 
pp. 338-9 and 341-2. 

4. This verse completes the explana- 
tory parenthesis by giving examples of 
traditions concerning ritual cleansing, 
the washing of things brought from 
the market-place, and the cleansing of 
cups, jugs, and bronze vessels. In the 
catalogue a tone of irony is present. 

am’ ayopas may be a pregnant phrase 
meaning ‘when they come from the 
market-place ’ (WAZ, 776), but it is also 
possible that it is an emphasizing hyper- 
baton and that ddé=jn in a partitive 
sense, ‘anything from the market- 
place’. This suggestion (Black, 37) 
is strengthened if adrois, read by D 
(ilis, it (exc. a b) vg) after wapeAaBor, 
represents the Aramaic ethic dative 
(Intr. 60), ‘ which they received them 
to keep’ (Black, 76). pavrilw*, Heb. 
bh et, WO PAGE dpe), SeNolore, abe, leh 
‘to sprinkle’,=Cl. paivw, LXX, vw. 
VGT, 563. So 8 B and a number of 
minuscules, but A D W © e¢ al. and 


many minuscules read Bamriowvrat 


(i. 5). The less familiar word is prob- 
ably the original reading, but several 
commentators prefer Bamricwvrau (cf. 
Turner, 935... Bartlet,, (214) RVe 
Moffatt, Torrey). Sprinkling or wash- 
ing, rather than bathing, is probably 
meant, the latter being the practice 
of the Essenes and strict Pharisees. 
Justin, Dza/. 46 and Tatian, Dat. xx. 
20, suggest that the purifying of the 
food is meant. Cf. Holtzmann, 141 f.; 
Lagrange, 182; Moffatt: ‘till they 
have washed it’. 

For wapaAapBavw v. iv. 36. The verb 
is regularly used of the receiving of 
a tradition; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 3. «pareiy 
(i. 31) is an epexegetic infin. Bamr- 
opuds*, Heb. vi. 2, ix. 10**, ‘ dipping’, 
the act of immersion; Josephus, 
Ant, xviii. 5. 2. mornpiov, ix. 41, x. 
38). £6 XIV. 2355 30cauceonns, nog 
pitcher’, ‘jug’. The word is com- 
monly said to be formed from the 
Latin sextarzus, a Roman dry measure 
nearly equal to one pint (but cf. 
Moulton, ii. 155). Here it describes 
a pot or jug. xadAxiov**, a bronze or 
copper vessel, ‘a kettle’, ‘ cauldron’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. A D W @ ef al. and 
most minuscules and versions add 
Kal KAwdr. 

5. In this verse the question, char- 
acteristic in Pronouncement-stories, 
is put. of Dapicator Kal of ypaupwareis 
looks very much like a repetition of 
the parallel phrase in 1, caused by the 
insertion of the parenthesis 3 f. If so, 
the original narrative is 1 f.+5-8. For 
erepwrdw v.V. 9; dia ré ii. 18; pabn- 
THS Ul. 15; THY mapddoow Tav mpecBuré- 
pwv vil. 3; adda Kowals yepaly ecblovew 
tov dprov vii. 2. Probably (after ypap- 
pareis) A€yovres should follow with 
DW: A. © P45 fam. 13,28. 543 565 
700 a c ff i x’ aur vg (alzg.) sa sys, 
While ostensibly the inquiry concerns 
the action of the disciples, in fact it 
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mpecBpuTépwv, adAd Kowais yepolv éeobiovaw tov dprov; 


ss a 
elmev avrots 
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UTOKPLT@V, WS yeypaTTaL TL 


Kadds éempodytevoev ’Hoatas epi tuav 


6 be 6 


TOV 


TOY¥toc 6 Aadcl! toic yefAeciN ME TIMA, 
H Aé KapAfa AYTON TIOppw atréxe! dT? EMO: 


MATHN A€ CEBONTAT Me, 


AIAKCKONTEC AlAackaAfac ENTSAMATA ANOPWOTTWN: 


6 ‘O dads odros 


is aimed at Jesus Himself, since His 
teaching on the validity of the oral 
law is challenged, and, as such, He 
accepts the challenge, no reference 
being made in His reply to His dis- 
ciples. The Palestinian origin of the 
story is revealed by the use of wepuraréw 
(ii. 9), used here only in the Synoptic 
Gospels in the Hebraic sense of zving 
or conducting one’s life (qn), as in 
2 Kgs. xx. 3, Prov. viii. 20, Eccl. xi. 9, 
and frequently in Jn (viii. 12, etc.) and 
the Pauline Epistles (Rom. viii. 4, etc.). 
Cf. Bultmann, 16. The greater ori- 
ginality of Mark’s account is thrown 
into relief by Matthew’s more prosaic 
version (xv. 2). At this point Matthew 
inserts Mk. vii. 9-13 (the saying on 
Qorban) into the present story. 

6 f. The reply of Jesus is given in 
the words of Isa. xxix. 13 which are 
directly applied to the scribes and 
Pharisees in 8. Kad@s, ‘ well’, 
‘finely ’, ‘ yes indeed’ (Moffatt) ; cf. 
xii. 32, Jn. iv. 17, viii. 48, xiii. 13. The 
augment in émpogrjrevoer (xiv. 65") 
is rightly placed, as against the in- 
ferior reading poedyrevoey (A _ B? 
et al.). "Hoatas, i. 2. taoxpiris™, 
Mt (13), Lk (3)**, LXX, ‘a hypocrite’, 
in Attic Gk ‘an actor’, a meaning 
preserved in the papyri (VG7, 657). 
Cf. Meecham, ZA, 282. The epithet 
appears abruptly in Mk because the 
of Evangelist is using an isolated unit 
tradition. For yéypamrat v. i. 2. 

The quotation differs from the LXX 
in two important respects: (1) The 
parallel to the first line in the longer 
text (in B) reads: éyyi{er you 6 Aads 
odros ev T@ ordpuate avtod, Kal ev rots 


xetkcow atradv tysdolv pe, but the 
shorter text (N A) omits ev 7H ordpare 
avrtod Kai; (2) The last line in the LXX 
reads: OvddoKovres evrdAuata avOpo- 
mov Kal didackadias. Mark’s version 
corresponds with that of Paul in Col. 
li. 22, evrddwara Kal didacKkadlas tov 
avOpdmwv. Naturally, the question of 
Pauline influence upon the Markan 
text arises, but, as against Torrey, 
Bacon, 266, thinks that it is ‘more 
reasonable not to insist upon direct 
literary interrelation’. Probably Mark 
(and perhaps Paul also) was dependent 
on a form of the Greek text which 
differed from the LX X, perhaps some 
florilegium of Old Testament pro- 
phecies current at Rome. As might 
be expected in a quotation, the vocabu- 
lary includes words not common in 
Mk: Aads xiv. 2", yetros*, Tywdw, Vii. 
10, x. 19*, mdéppw*, améyw, xiv. 41”, 
pdrnv™, o€Bopar*, dudacKadia™, evrad- 
pa*. pdrny, ‘in vain’, ‘to no purpose’, 
Cl., LXX, Pap. d8dacxadia, ‘ instruc- 
tion’, Cl., LX X, Pap., 15 times in the 
Past. Epp. évradua, ‘ precept’, LXX. 
For xapSia v. ii. 6; SiddoKxw i. 21. 

The fact that the argument turns 
upon the LXX text rather than the 
Hebrew creates a difficulty. Rawlin- 
son, 94, puts the point strongly: * The 
fact that it (the quotation) is not based 
upon the Hebrew text, and that an 
accurate rendering of the Hebrew 
would not yield quite the same point, 
is a reason for thinking that it is due 
to the Evangelist, or to one of his 
sources, rather than to our Lord’. 
So also Blunt, 188. So far as the form 
of text is concerned, this argument is 
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probably sound (see above), but it is 
less certain that the Hebrew does not 
provide a basis for the charge. The 
Hebrew reads: ‘ Because this people 
draws nigh with its mouth, and 
honours me with its lips, and keeps 
its heart far from me, and the worship 
which they give me is a command- 
ment learnt from men: therefore...’ 
(F. Delitzsch). Here also the charge 
made is that the worship of Yahweh 
is in part ‘ conscious hypocrisy’ (De- 
litzsch). ‘They have learnt their 
religion by rote (mg), but have no 
intelligent interest in it ’ (A. S. Peake). 
Cf. Dillmann, 265 ; Duhm, 181; G. A. 
Smith, i. 216 f.; Box, 132; Kissane, 
i, 331; Snaith, Motes on Isa. xxviit- 
XXXIL, 32-4. 

8. Here the charge is pressed re- 
solutely home. What God commands 


and what man ordains are set in radical 
opposition. The oral law, with its 
burdensome rules about ceremonial 
washings, contravenes the divine in- 
tention and even sets it at naught. 
For adinut d.1, 18. evToAy, vii. ‘QO, X. 5, 
19, xii. 28, 31", Cl. (rare), LX X, Pap. 
(of royal and imperial ordinances, 
VGT, 218). Lagrange, 184, suggests 
that évro\n marks the unity of the 
divine Law in contrast with the in- 
dividual évrd\yara inferred by men. 
So Swete, 147: ‘the Torah as con- 
trasted with the Halachah’. For 
Kpatéw UV. i. 313; mapddoors vil. 3. The 
verse, which is peculiar to Mk, is 
omitted by sys. Swete tentatively 
suggests that it is perhaps a doublet 
of 9. It is, however, the climax of 1-8, 
which must have circulated inde- 
pendently of 9-13. 


DETACHED NOTE ON RITUAL CLEANSING 


It has been objected (cf. A. Biichler, E7, xxi. 34-40) that the practice 
described in vii. 3 can only have been that of the priests, not lay Jews, and 
that, in consequence, the Jews mentioned must have been priests who had 
recently joined the ranks of the Pharisees and had adopted the strict rules 
of purification instituted by the Rabbis to safeguard the levitical purity of 
the priestly dues. In reply to this objection G. Margoliouth, EZ, xxii. 
261-3, argued that the Synoptic Gospels are at least as good an authority 
for the customs prevalent during the period A.D. I-70 as the Talmud, and 
that even if full ceremonial cleanness was not required of laymen at the 
time in question, it might none the less have been observed with con- 
siderable strictness by pious Jews. ‘ The strict codification of an ordinance 
is very often merely the final step in a course of development; and one 
has the right to assume that formal extension of these rules of purification 
to the laity would not have been introduced, if they had not already taken 
root in the consciences and the conduct of the more pious of the people’, 
Margoliouth, of. cét. 262. Margoliouth admits that advves in vii. 3 must 
not be pressed and suggests that the customs mentioned were no doubt 
general rather than universal. Bartlet, 212-14, points out that the argu- 
ment from silence is precarious, especially in the face of current Essene 
views of ritual purity, and Box, St. M¢, 244, draws attention to the dis- 
putes in Pharisaic circles and suggests that ‘the pious’ were expected 
to follow the priests in this matter. 

The question is discussed by C. G. Montefiore, i. 133-44, who thinks 
that the scholars mentioned above take Biichler’s argument too lightly, 
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but admits that if his argument is accepted, we should be compelled to 
declare that the Markan story could not have arisen till about A.D. 100 
or after the death of Akiba (A.D. 130) and that ‘ such a conclusion would 
be absurd’. Montefiore explains that Biichler now thinks that some, 
or even many, Jews in the Diaspora devised and practised rules which in 
Palestine were unknown (cf. Judith xii. 7) and asks if the Markan story 
may not have arisen outside Palestine. For this view cf. Moffatt, 232 n. ; 
Lohmeyer, 139. Bultmann, 16, it should be noted, traces 1-8 and 9-13 
to the Palestinian community, for which the question of the relation of 
the zapadoas to the Law was a living issue. Montefiore himself admits 
that ‘ after all, there may have been some Rabbis in the age of Jesus of 
whose stricter tendencies and habits even the Talmud itself is ignorant 
or has left no record’, of. czt. 142, and suggests that, with a prophet’s 
intuition, Jesus realized the truth that religious defilement is essentially 
moral and spiritual. It may be that, owing to a contemporary interest 
current at Rome, Mark’s explanation in 3 f. is expressed with rigour, but 
there is little advantage in assigning the passage to a redactor (cf. Bacon, 
BGS, 86), since the challenge, ‘ Why do thy disciples . . . eat their bread 
with defiled hands ?’’, appears in 5 and is fundamental to the story. 


Mk. vii. 9-13. 45. THE QUESTION OF QORBAN CE. Mt. xv. 3-6 


The section appears to be an isolated saying attached in Mark’s 
manner to vii. 1-8. Cf. Bultmann, 15; Dibelius, 220. This suggestion, 
however, is not wholly satisfactory. It is possible that the original 
Streitgesprach ended with 9-13 (cf. Albertz, 37), or that 9-13 is all that 
remains of a Pronouncement-story independent of, and parallel to, 1-8. 
The difficulty of this suggestion is that we do not know whether 9-13 is 
the reply to a question put to Jesus on the subject of Qorban or to a 
challenge addressed by Him to the scribes (cf. xii. 35-7). More important 
is the historical character of the saying discussed in the detached note on 
pp. 341 f. There can be no reasonable doubt that the words were spoken 
by Jesus and illustrate His attitude to the oral law. On this matter Mk, 
as an almost contemporary record, deserves greater credit than inferences 
based on the Mishnah. 


Kat 2deyev adrots Kadds aferetre ryv evroAnv rob Aeod, 9 


9. Apart from dferéw (vi. 26") and 
rnpéw*, the verse repeats words already 
found in vii. 1-8. The variant reading 
orjonre, ‘establish’, is strongly at- 
tested by Western, Caesarean, and 
Antiochian MSS. (D W @ 1 28 209 565 
abc f ffi q r! sys pe arm Cyp. Aug), 
and it may well be original. So La- 
grange, 184. Klostermann, 78, reads 
the sentence as a question, but it is 
better, with Moffatt and RSV, to read 
it as an exclamation: ‘ You have a 
fine way ...!’. So read, the saying 
may well be original ; otherwise, it 


has the appearance of an editorial link 
designed to introduce 10-13. The 
charge is put in an extreme form. The 
tradition is described as ‘ your tradi- 
tion’, and the claim made is’ that, in 
order to establish it, God’s command- 
ment is being rejected. Whether the 
accusation is just depends on the in- 
terpretation of the difficult passage, 
10-13, which follows. 

The phrase xal éAeyev atrois is often 
a formula introducing sayings. A 
question to be considered is whether 
vii. 9-13 is an excerpt from the sayings- 
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tradition, or whether it is the remnant 
of a Pronouncement-story parallel to 
1-8, Matthew’s version of 9 is different 
largely because he has inserted the 
whole section into the preceding story. 

10. For Mwvofs v. i. 44. Matthew 
has 6 ydp Oeds elev (xv. 4). Tide, 
vil. 6. Kakodoyéw, ix. 39%, Mt. xv. 4, 
Ac. xix. 9**, ‘to speak evil of’, ‘ re- 
vile’, ‘abuse’; Cl.-(rare), LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 316). The quotations agree 
almost verbatim with the LXX text 
of Ex. xx. 12 (Deut. v. 16) and xxi. 
16 (17). In the second passage the 


Heb. is 5$pn, ‘he that curseth’ or- 


‘he that makes contemptible’. Either 
of these meanings would make good 
sense in the light of what is said in 11 f. 
regarding KopBav. Billerbeck, i. 709 f., 
cites Rabbinic parallels for the render- 
ing ‘ he that curseth’, Lagrange, 185, 
also points out that the death penalty 
supposes an injury equivalent to a 
curse, and says that to-day in Palestine 
“cursed be thy father’ and still more 
“cursed be thy religion’ are personal 
insults. Can, however, 6 kakodoydv 
be used in this sense ? AV and Moffatt 
translate it ‘ curseth’, but it is highly 
doubtful if it can be so rendered; we 
should expect rather 6 Karapawevos 
(W reads d@erv); and it is doubtless 
for this reason that RV, RSV, and 
Torrey translate 6 kaxoAoyaév ‘ he who 
speaks evil of’. We require something 
like the AV rendering in order to make 
sense of 9-13, for the implication is 
that the parents are brought into con- 
tempt or cursed, not merely that they 
are reviled or abused, which the RV 
recognizes to be the meaning of the 
Greek. If this argument is sound, it 
would appear that the use of the LXX 
text is secondary, and that in the 
original saying a text more akin to 
the Hebrew must have been used by 
Jesus. Cf. vii. 6 f. 


’Eav ein dvOpw- 


Odvaros, ix. 1,°X. 33, Xili. 12, xiv. 34, 
64". tedevrdw, ix. 48* (also a quota- 
tion). For the construction @avarw 
teAevrdtw, in which the fin. verb with 
the dat. represents the force of the 
Heb. infin. abs. (nxn: nin), see the note 
on v. 42 and compare the use of the 
participle in iv. 12. The meaning is 
‘let him surely die’, v. Intr. 61. 

A point of no small importance is 
that, while oral tradition is assailed by 
Jesus, the Law in the Decalogue is ac- 
cepted by Him as binding: what God 
said through Moses stands (cf. x. 3). 

11 f. Jets, in contrast with Mwvo%s, 
is very emphatic and _ intentionally 
provocative. It is undesirable, with 
Wellhausen, 54, to omit A€yere as an 
insertion, taking tyeis as the subject 
of ddiere and so avoiding the anaco- 
luthon in éay ern followed by the 
second person plural. Anacolutha are 
a feature of Mark’s style; v. Intr. 50. 
Matthew supplies the natural apodosis 
in od pt) tyujoe which he substitutes 
for the comment od«ézu ddiere . .. in 
12. For éeay c. subj. v. i. 40. 

KopBav**, a transliteration of i232 
“an offering ’, ‘ a gift devoted to God ’. 
The word is not found in the LXX, 
but is used by Josephus, Azz. iv. 4. 4, 
Contra Apion. i. 167. Cf. 6 KopBavés, 
Mt. xxvii. 6**, ‘ the Temple treasury ’. 
Mark adds 6 éorw 8@pov* for the 
benefit of his readers, but the Greek 
word does not adequately bring out 
the meaning of the original which 
denotes something danned or placed 
under a ¢adu. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that sys pe aeth omit the phrase. 

The statement put into the lips of 
the scribes is hypothetical: ‘ If a man 
shall say’, but it is pointless unless 
there were actual cases of the kind. 
Rawlinson, 95, conjectures that ‘ there 
may have been some contemporary 
cause célébre of this description, which 
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formed a subject of current talk in the 
bazaars of Galilee’. 

dperew, v.26. 6 éav &€ euod ddhedn- 
Os is ‘that wherewith thou shalt be 
profited of me’. This, however, is not 
what Mark means, and the translators 
rightly feel that a potentcal clause is 
intended, the suppressed protasis 
being, ‘if it had not been a 8épov’. 
Cf. AV, ‘ By whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me’; RV, ‘ That where- 
with thou mightest have been profited 
by me’; RSV, ‘What you would 
have gained from me’; Moffatt, 
“This money might have been at your 
service’; Torrey, ‘ That which you 
would have received from me for your 
support’; cf. zz loc. Gould, Lagrange, 
Plummer, Klostermann, etc. For this 
meaning we should expect the con- 
struction dy c. indic., and there is good 
reason to accept the ‘ convincing 
emendation’ (Moulton, ii. 85) inde- 
pendently suggested by Goodspeed, 
ET, xx. 471 f. and Blass, 320, 6 dv 
(so D) €& eu0d wdheAjOns. For adinue 
c. infin. in the sense of suffer, permzt, 
v, the note oni. 18, and for the double 
negative odKért... ovdévi. 44. On the 
question of Qorban see the detached 
Note, pp. 341-2. 

13. In these words the charge is 
pressed home; the tradition the 
scribes have received renders void the 
word of God; and it is not an isolated 
example, but one of many. dxupdw”, 
Mt. xv. 6, Gal. ili. 17**, ‘ to cancel’, 


‘revoke ’,<xdpos, ‘authority’: Cl, 
LXX, Pap. (where it is frequently used 
of annulling wills and contracts, VG7, 
20). tov Adyov Tod Oeod is the mind of 
God made known in His Law. The 
dat. 7H mapaddce: is instrumental and 
the case of the relative pronoun which 
follows is assimilated to it. For the 
redundancy z. Intr. 52. D, supported 
by the O. Lat. (except f11?), two Vulg. 
MSS., and syhl mg, adds 77 wwpé. The 
clause # mapedéKate (RV, ‘ which ye 
have delivered’) is awkwardly ex- 
pressed and Moffatt (‘which you 
keep up’) and RSV (‘ which you hand 
on’) give it a present sense. It is 
doubtful, however, if it can be so 
rendered. The phrase is wanting in 
sys and Mt. xv. 6. Lagrange, 186, 
explains it as an addition made by 
the Evangelist in order to complete the 
argument, and suggests that it may 
have been omitted because it appeared 
useless and perhaps difficult. This 
explanation does not seem satisfactory. 
As Plummer, 184, says, the aor. seems 
to be out of place; it looks like a 
primitive corruption influenced by the 
regular use of rapadidwuu of the handing 
down of a tradition (cf. 1 Cor. x1. 2, 23, 
xv. 3). The sense requires wapeAdBere. 
kal trapdpova Towabra moAAd, mrovetre is 
peculiar to Mark’s narrative and may 
be a homiletical expansion, since the 
saying ends effectively with 77 zapa- 
Sdcer dudv. mapopovos**. Towdros, v. 


iv. 33. 


DETACHED NOTE ON QORBAN 


The exact nature of the point at issue and the extent to which the 
practice mentioned in 11 f. obtained are not easy to determine in conse- 
quence of our limited knowledge of existing conditions in the time of 
Christ. In the Mishnah the tractate Vedarim shows how prone the Jews 
were to use oaths including Qoréan. Often substitutes, gonam, gonah, 
gonas, were used, but these were held to be equally binding (Ved. i. 1 f.). 
A man, for example, might say, ‘ Qonam/ if I taste cooked food’ (Wed. 


12 


13 
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vi. 1), or, of a cow, ‘ Qonam/ if I ever again plough my field with it’ 
(Ned. iv. 6), or again, ‘ Qoxam be any benefit my wife has of me, for she 
has stolen my purse’ (Ved. iii. 2). This evidence comes from the second 
century and how far back it extends is uncertain. 

In Mk the man declares that the support on which his parents might 
have counted is gordan; that is to say, it is dedicated to God, or it is the 
subject of an oath uttered perhaps in a fit of passion. The ban may be 
actual or hypothetical (‘ Qordan/ if thou shalt be profited ’), but, in either 
case, despite the fifth commandment, in consequence of it the parents 
have lost their hope of support. Montefiore, i. 149, maintains that ‘ the 
annulling, not the maintenance, of vows was the work of (Rabbinic) 
tradition ’, and further that ‘ according to the Rabbinic law as codified 
in the Mishnah, and commented on in the Talmud, the Rabbis are on 
the side of Jesus, and take his very line’. With important qualifications, 
this statement is true. In the Mishnah, for example (v. Danby, 275), 
with reference to a case like that in Mk, Rabbi Eliezer says, ‘ They may 
open for men the way (to repentance) by reason of the honour due to 
father and mother’. ‘ But’, the statement continues, ‘the Sages forbid 
it’, and the contrary opinion of Rabbi Zadok is given. Finally, it is said, 
‘But the Sages agree with R. Eliezer that in a matter between a man 
and his father and mother, the way may be opened to him by reason of the 
honour due to his father and mother’, Ved. ix. 1. This evidence, how- 
ever, is late, and it is possible that in the days of Jesus stricter views 
prevailed. Cf. McNeile, 224 f.; Lagrange, 185 f. 


Mk. vii. 14-23 46. SAYINGS ON DEFILEMENT Cf. Mt. xv. 
10 f., 15-20 

These sayings are attached to vil. 1-8, 9-13 by the method already 
illustrated in ii. 21 f., 27 f., 111. 27-9, and iv. 21-5, according to which Mark 
appends sayings on similar topics to Pronouncement-stories or Parables. 
The arrangement is topical and the narrative element small. In vii. 14 
it is limited to the statement Kal mpooxadecdpevos maAw tov dxdov édeyev 
av’rois, which appears to be purely editorial, and in vii. 17 to Kai 6re 
elofAGev eis Tov olkov dad rod 6xXov, which is also editorial but may rest on 
a tradition that private instruction was given to the disciples. In vii. 20-3 
only éAeyer dé is used. In vii. 14-16, the saying in 15 is unquestionably 
genuine. In laying down the principle that uncleanness comes from within, 
and not from without, it stated a truth, uncommon in contemporary 
Judaism, which was destined to free Christianity from the bondage of 
legalism. The form of the saying is that of Semitic antithetical parallelism 
(cf. Burney, PZ, 74) and the parabolic mode of expression is one calcu- 
lated to provoke thought. This fact warns us not too hastily to dismiss 
the possibility that the disciples asked questions concerning it and were 
given further instruction. Still more likely is it that it led to discussion 
and interpretation in the early Church. The explicitness of 18b-19 and 
its crudity of expression suggest that this explanatory saying received 
its form in a Gentile community, for we cannot account for the early 
disputes at Jerusalem and Antioch if Jesus spoke so directly. The par- 
ticularity, as well as the vocabulary, of 21 f., points to the same conclusion. 
Interpretation, however, is not necessarily corruption; on the contrary, 


vil. 15] 


it may give expression to latent ideas. 
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The two sayings are Christian 


targums which, in the Church for which they were formulated, brought 
out the true meaning of the teaching of Jesus and applied it to the existing 


situation. 


Our only surprise can be that a Church which received this 


catechetical instruction still needed the teaching of St. Paul in Rom. xiv. 


2 f. on eating herbs. 


See further, Intr. 96. 


K \ Xr , / \ + ” 9 aA > , 
al mpookadeaduevos mavTa Tov OxAov eAeyev adtots *Axot- 
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Gate ov mavTes Kal ovveTe. ovdev eoTw eEwlev Tod avOpurrov 
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elomropevopevov eis adrov 6 dvvatat Kow@aa adtov: aAAa Ta €K 
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TOU av@pwrrov EKTTOPEVOLEVA EOTLV TO KOLVOVVTQa TOV avOpwrov. 


14 f. The introduction to the section 
in 14a consists of common Markan 
words and is almost certainly the 
Evangelist’s free composition: for 
13; mddAw ii. I, 
dxAos ii. 4, ovvinue iv. 12. The use 
of mpockadecdmevos is especially char- 
acteristic of his style. The command 
to hearken recalls the introduction to 
the parable of the Sower, but here the 
aorists, as relating to a single saying, 
are more appropriate. Matthew has 
present imperatives. For the con- 
struction oddév éorw... 0... U. ix. 39 
and x. 29. ‘ The termination -@ev has 
become stereotyped and meaningless 
in most cases in the words éowev (vii. 
21, 23%), e€wbev (vii. 18*) “ within”, 
“without ”’, as is often the case even 
in Attic Gk’, Blass, 59. In 15-23 they 
have the meaning ‘from within’, 
“from without’. Kowdw, vii. 15 (025), 
18, 20, 23", Mt (5), Ac. x. 15, xi. 9, 
xxi. 28, Heb. ix. 13**, which in Cl. 
Gk means ‘ to make common’, ‘ com- 
municate’, ‘share’, is used in the 
LXX and the NT with the meaning 
“to defile ’, ‘ profane ’ (Ac. x. 15, xi. 9, 
“to count as unclean’); cf. Kowds vii. 2. 

In its implications, the saying in 15 
is revolutionary, but it is expressed in 
general terms in an enigmatical form 
described in 17 as a mapaPoAm, ‘ a para- 
bolic saying’ or even ‘riddle’. 
Matthew makes it explicit by adding 
eis 76 ordpa and &€k Tod ordmaros (xv. 
11). It is possible also that in the 
Markan form the phrases etozopevd- 
pevov eis abrév and exmopevdpeva are 
explanatory additions, for they are 


mpookaAdoua Vv. iii. 


detachable and are characteristic of 
Mark’s vocabulary; cf. Hawkins, 12. 
In this case the original saying is more 
arresting. Ultimately, it implies the 
abrogation of the Law regarding clean 
and unclean meats (cf. vii. 19b); but 
this consequence is not expressly 
stated. Cf. Klostermann, 79. Nor 
is it likely that Jesus directly repudi- 
ated the food laws of Lev. xi= Deut. 
xiv, since otherwise the hesitations 
of the primitive Church on this issue 
(cf. Ac. x. 14, xv. 28 f., Gal. ii. 11-17, 
Rom. xiv. 14, Col. ii. 20-2) would be 
inexplicable. Cf. Swete, 150. Few 
religious principles, however, have 
proved so pregnant. There is no 
parallel to the saying in the Rabbinical 
writings (cf. Billerbeck, i. 719), but 
the principle is endorsed by modern 
liberal Jews. ‘THINGS cannot be 
religiously either clean or unclean; 
only PERSONS. And #ersons cannot 
be defiled by ¢hzngs, they can only be 
defiled by themselves, by acting irre- 
ligiously ’, Montefiore, i. 153. The 
ancient counterpart to the idea of a 
‘person’ is expressed by the use of 
6 avOpwros as in il. 27. 

Of the genuineness of the saying 
there can be no question. ‘ Bultmann, 
158, is without hesitation in finding in 
it the words of Jesus (v. also p. 110). 
Cf. also Sundwall, 44; J. Weiss, 224; 
Montefiore, i. 132 f. Montefiore says 
that to doubt its authenticity ‘ seems 
scepticism run wild’. Mark may have 
derived the saying from a primitive 
Roman collection. 

The editorial link in 14 is loose, and 
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still more so if, with A W © e¢ ai. 
fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 33 700 1071 a. pler. 
f syspehl sa geo arm, we read mavra 
instead of méAw (§ BD L A 892 a b ff 
vg syhlmg bo aeth Aug). In favour 
of this preference is the difficulty of 
saying to what addw refers, its fre- 
quency in Mk, and the congruity of 
adyvra with mdvres which immediately 
follows. Probably also we should read 
el tus Eyer Gra axovew axoverw (16), 
with most MSS, against N B L A* 28 
bo geot. Cf. Lagrange, 188 f.; Allen, 
106; Rawlinson, 96; Moffatt, AV, 
as against Ti, WH, RV, RSV; Plum- 
mer, 179; Bartlet, 223. The saying 
(cf. iv. 9) is especially appropriate here, 
as following upon a gnomic utterance 
intended to provoke thought. 

At this point Matthew adds a ques- 
tion by the disciples: ‘ Do you know 
that the Pharisees were offended when 
they heard this saying ?’, followed 
by a saying from M: ‘Every plant 
which my heavenly Father has not 
planted will be rooted up. Let them 
alone; they are blind guides. And if 
a blind man leads a blind man, both 
will fall into a pit’ (xv. 12-14). 

17-19. Judged by its vocabulary, 
style, and content, 17 was composed 
by the Evangelist in order to provide 
a setting for the explanation which 
follows. «ts olkov, ili. 20, ix. 28*, is 
‘indoors’; cf. év otkw, ii. 1. The sug- 
gestion that the house may have been 
that of Peter at Capernaum is mere 
speculation, especially if vii. 1-23 is a 
cycle of catechetical tradition formed 
before the Gospel was written. Here, 
as in xi. 29, émepwrdw (vy. 9) is used 
with two accusatives; cf. iv. Io. For 
mapaBoAy v. ili, 23. The use of this 


edeyev 5€ 6tt TO €k Tob 
word in the sense of ‘ dark saying’ (ma- 
shal) is justified by the terms of vii. 15 
and therefore the request for an explan- 
ation is natural; but it is another ques- 
tion whether the explanation which 
follows is original. If it is not, 17-19 
is an exegetical comment which arose 
in the course of catechetical praxis. 

The question which follows tends to 
support this view. Cf. odtws Kal duels 
aovverot ore; with vi. 52, viii. 17. 
The Evangelist tends to over-emphasize 
the dullness of the disciples. odrws 
(ii. 7) is here szczme, ‘Is it not so?’, 
rather than tam taken with dovverou, 
and xal vueis is emphatic, ‘ Then ye 
also’. Cf. vg, Sze et uos tmprudentes 
estis ? Matthew has axpyp, ‘ even yet’ 
(xv. 16). davveros*, Mt. xv. 16, Rom. 
15 215,315.54 LO" 4, eawatlesse cc stupid, 
morally as well as intellectually; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. (VGT, 87). Cf. Swete, 
151. voéw, viii. 17, xiii. 14*. 

In substance 18b repeats 15a, and 
the explanation is given in 19. For 
Kapdla v. ll. 6; Kowta*. adedpwv™, Mt. 
xv. 17**,=Cl. ddodos or amdmaros, ‘a 
privy ’, vg secessus. D reads eis rov 
oxerov, a reading which Wellhausen, 
55, and Torrey, 84, accept, taking it 
with xa@api{wyv, despite the breach of 
concord, and translating ‘the bowel 
which purifies all foods’. This exe- 
gesis is unnecessary and improbable. 
There is no doubt, however, that from 
very early times xa@apilwy mdvta ra 
Bpwuwara was felt to be . difficult. 
Matthew omits the words, D reads 
xa0apiler, and some inferior MSS. have 
kabapilov. M. Black, 159, points out 
that sys implies a text in which Bpdua 
(ukhla) is the subject of a passive 
verb: ‘all the food being cast out and 
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purged away’; and that ’wkhla is 
regularly used in Palestinian Aramaic 
in the sense of excrementum. The 
pass. of the last verb is generally not 
distinguished in form from the act., 
and he is inclined to think that cafapi- 
twv is a mistranslation or that the 
translator preferred to read an act. 
and connect it with the subject of Aéyev. 
Cf. Pallis, 25. 

On the whole, it seems best to ex- 
plain the strongly attested xafapilwv 
(NA BLWA @et¢ ai. fam. 1 fam. 13 
28 543 565 579 892 1071 et ai. it (exc. 
ir!) vg sype sa bo) as the Evangelist’s 
comment. Restoring the interpreta- 
tion held by Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Field, 31 f., 
argues that xafapilwy depends on xal 
héyer adrois, ‘ This he said, cleansing 
all meats’. So RV against AV; cf. 
RSV and Moffatt, ‘ Thus he declared 
all foods clean’. In this way the 
implications of the teaching of Jesus 
are stated, but not what He actually 
said at the time.! Cf. B. T. D. Smith, 
148; K. Lake, BC, iv. 115. 

In addition to the modifications 
already noted, Matthew introduces 
the saying by a request of Peter, 
‘Explain to us the parable’ (xv. 15). 

20-3. A further explanation follows 
in which 15b is repeated in the sing. 
in 20 and expounded in 21-3. To ex 
tod avOpdmov eKxmopevdmevov, casus 
pendens, is followed by the resumptive 
pronoun éxeivo. V. Intr. 58. From 
within (ow6ev, v. the note on vii. 15), 
it is explained, from the centre of a 
man’s personality, evil thoughts go 
forth, and a list without parallel in the 
sayings of Jesus is given. 

Siadroyiopds*, ‘a balancing’, ‘ dis- 
cussion’, in the LXX and NT ‘a 
thought’, ‘a cogitation’; Moffatt 


‘designs’. The dvadroyiopol of Kaxor 
are not merely evil thoughts, but evil 
devisings which issue in degraded acts 
and vices now mentioned. For similar 
lists see Gal. v. 19-21, Rom. i. 29-31, 
and 1 Pet. iv. 3. Cf. also Wisd. xiv. 
25 f., which among other vices mentions 
ddvos, KAom}, SdAos, worxeta, and dcéh- 
Catalogues of virtues and vices 
were drawn up by the Greek philo- 
sophers, e.g. Aristotle, 2th. Wicom. 
Il. vii; they appeared also in comedies 
and on the counters used in parlour 
games. See the discussion of the 
catalogue method in E. G. Selwyn’s 
First Ep. of St. Peter, Essay U1, 421 ff. 
Klostermann, 80 f., cites an interesting 
Buddhist example from Zhe Sacred 
Books of the East, x. 2. 40: ‘ De- 
stroying life, killing, cutting, binding, 
stealing, speaking lies, fraud and de- 
ceptions, worthless reading, intercourse 
with another’s wife — this is defile- 
ment, but not the eating of flesh’. 

Of the twelve nouns in the Markan 
list six are in the plur. indicating evil 
acts and six in the sing. describing 
the different vices. mopvetar™ are acts 
of sexual vice. Originally meaning 
fornication, the word (rare in Cl. Gk) 
came to denote barter or traffic in 
sexual vice, being a wider term than 
porxeta (VGT, 529).  KAomai* are 
thefts, ddvo. (xv. 7*) murders, and 
potxetar* adulteries. Cf. Hos. iv. 2, 
ddvos Kat Krom Kal morxeia KexuTaL emt 
Tis yiis. mAeoveéiar™ are acts of covet- 
ing, but may be lusts (cf. Moffatt), for 
sometimes, as here, the word is associ- 
ated with terms describing sexual sins 
(cf. Eph. iv. 19, v. 3, Col. ili. 5, 2 Pet. 
ii. 3). This meaning is not found in 
Cl. Gk, but VG7, 518, cites an example 
from the papyri in which the word is 
connected with sins of the flesh. See 


yeua. 


1 It is possibly right to use the catechetical argument in support of the textual evidence for 


Kabapicov. er 
is to make sayings more explicit. 


A catechetical interest is certainly reflected in 14-23, and the tendency of this interest 
If, therefore, Dr. Black is right in referring to the underlying 


Aramaic, the second alternative he mentions should be preferred. 


21 


22 


23 
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movnpia, SdAos, adaéAyeva, dbOaduos movnpds, BAaodynyia, d7repn- 


aA 4 
davia, adpoovvn: mavta Tatra Ta Tovnpa eowbev exropeveTau 


a \ la 
Kal Kowol Tov avOpwrov. 


further, W. B. Sedgwick, 27, xxxvi. 
478 f. VGT refers to Bunyan who 
mentions as Beelzebub’s friends, ‘ my 
old Lord Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, 
with the rest of our nobility’. ovn- 
pia* is a general term denoting acts 
of wickedness, and corresponding to 
the broad term ddpoatvn* which stands 
at the end of the second half of the 
list. Moffatt has ‘ malice ’. 

The six vices are headed by 8dAos 
(xiv. 1*) ‘deceit’, followed by dcéa- 
yea* ‘wantonness’. The history of 
daoéAyeva is unknown (Moulton, ii. 287), 
its connexion with 0é\yw being dubious 
(VGT, 84). In Plato, Rep. 424 E, it 
is used with the meaning zmpudence 
and thus is akin to dBpis, but in late 
Gk it was associated with the idea of 
sensuality. ‘ Wantonness’, however, 
is a better rendering since the word sug- 
gests something open and shameless. 
‘A man may be dxafapros and hide 
his sin; he does not become daeA- 
yyjs until he shocks public decency’, 
Lightfoot, Gal. 210. 6f0aduos zovn- 
pés** is ‘an evil eye’, ie. envying, 
or possibly a malignant glance which 
casts a spell upon men, an idea found 
the world over (cf. F. T. Elworthy, 
ERE, v. 608-15) and not impossible 
here if 20-3 is an interpretation of the 
teaching of Jesus. Most commentators 
take the former view, comparing Lk. 
xi, 34 Mite vin 22 tuChy Deut.cxy, (0; 


Sir. xiv. 10, xxxiv. 13, Tob. iv. 7 (B). 
Quoting Mt. xx. 15, ‘ Is thine eye evil, 
because I am good ?’, C. Ryder Smith 
argues that Jesus revolutionized the 
idea of an Evil Eye, interpreting it of 
the evil motive which becomes a moral 
boomerang (cf. Mt. vi. 22 f.). See the 
interesting discussion in #7, liii. 181 f., 
254 (Cop. Cadoux),, liv. 2651, Ct. 
also Lightfoot, Ga/. 133 f.; Meecham, 
145. 

Here, and possibly in iii. 28, Bdao- 
¢nuia is ‘slander’ rather than ‘ blas- 
phemy ’ (xiv. 64*). It is strange that 
trepndavia**, ‘pride’, appears here 
only in the NT, though trepydavos is 
found in Lk. i. 51, Rom. i. 30, 2 Tim. 
Ills 2 5p) ASsVenOg ty Pet. Van5s wanton Ole 
Gk the word means ‘ arrogance’ and 
it is so rendered here by Moffatt and 
Torrey. In the LXX it is common; 
cf. also Aristeas 262, 269 (v. Meecham, 
LA, 71). The more subtle idea of 
self-centredness is illustrated in the 
parable of the Rich Fool (Lk. xii. 
16-21). The last vice mentioned is 
adpoatyvy™, ‘ foolishness’, or ‘ folly’; 
it is the stupidity of the man who lacks 
moral judgment. Moffatt has ‘ reck- 
lessness’, Torrey ‘impiety’, RSV 
‘ foolishness ’. 

On the question whether the list is 
interpretative the vocabulary has an 
important bearing. The facts are as 
follows : 


Mice Mit ee lic Jn Ac Pl 1 Pt Apoc Rest 
mopvela I 3 I 3 fe) 7 
kdom} I I 
ddvos 2 I 2 I I I I 
poouxeta. I I iy 
mAcovetia I I 6 2 
movnpta I I I I 3 
d0Aos 2 I I I 3 3 
acéXyeva I 4 I 4 
6dbaducs trovnpds I 
BAacdnuia 8 4 I I 2 5 2 
vmepndavia i 
appoovrn I 3 

16 12 5 3 6 32 4 13 9 


VII. 23] 


The table shows that the vocabulary 
is Pauline, especially as regards rop- 
vela, mAcovetia, movnpia, ddAos, acéAyeia, 
and ddpoatvn. This fact, the absence 
of such lists from the sayings-tradition, 
the comment ‘cleansing all meats’, 
and other signs of a catechetical in- 
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brings out what is latent in the original 
saying. In Mt this process is carried 
farther. While omitting many of the 
items in Mark’s list, the Evangelist 
adds yevdouaprupiac and brings his 
catalogue into closer agreement with 
the Decalogue (cf. Smith, 148). ‘ These 


terest in 1-23, suggest that 20-3 is an 
early Christian interpretation of vii. 15. 
Cf. Bultmann, 15; Bartlet, 225 ; Blunt, 
190; Branscomb, 128: ‘ One feels the 
cooler atmosphere of later exegesis’ ; 
Lohmeyer, 142. The interpretation 


are the things which defile the man’, 
he says, and then, connecting the 
whole with the dispute concerning 
the washing of hands, adds, ‘ but to eat 
with unwashed hands does not defile 
the man” (xv. 20). 


47. THE SYRO-PHOENICIAN Cf. Mt. xv. 21-8 


WOMAN 


Mk. vii. 24-30 


This narrative is more akin in form to the Pronouncement-story than 
to the Miracle-story. Bultmann, 38, treats it in an Appendix to the 
Biographische Apophthegmata. The main interest is the attitude of Jesus 
to the Gentiles. Nevertheless, the narrative has not yet assumed the form 
characteristic of the Pronouncement-story; it is still a narrative proper 
containing details which stamp it as primitive. Among these details are 
the locating of the incident, the vain quest for privacy, the woman’s witty 
reply, the pleasure it gave Jesus, the passing reference to the cure, and signs 
of Aramaic tradition reflected by the vocabulary and style. V. Comm. 
Mark has Gentile readers in mind in the saying ‘ Let the children 
Jirst be fed’, but if so, in recording the words ‘ It is not good to take the 
children’s bread and throw it to the dogs’, he has followed with fidelity 
an existing tradition.! 

The relation between Mk and Mt is difficult to decide. Dibelius, 261, 
suggests the use of a common source belonging to the sayings-tradition, 
which contained only the speeches and assumed the cure, like the source 
presupposed by the story of the Centurion’s Servant in Mt. vill. 5-13 = 
Lk. vii. I-10. Other scholars suggest that Matthew has conflated two 
sources in Mk and M. Cf. Streeter, 260; T. W. Manson, S/, 200 f. 
The latter is the better hypothesis, for the basic use of Mk is manifest, 
not only in Mt. xv. 21, 26 f., where the agreement is close, but also in the 
modifications of 26 and possibly of 28, while the insertion (from M) of 
22-5, or at least of 24, is illustrated by other cases in which Matthew 
inserts sayings in the Markan framework (e.g. Mt. ix. 13, xil. 5-7, II f.). 
Mt. xv. 24, ‘ I was not sent save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’, 
is in tone like x. 5 f., ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and enter 
not into a city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’; and probably both owe their rigour to exploitation by 
Jewish Christians in controversies regarding the Gentile Mission, We 
shall more truly understand the attitude of Jesus to the Gentiles, and the 
process which gave rise to these sayings, from Mark’s narrative. This 
view is supported by the secondary features in Matthew’s account. 


a ing the Synoptic narratives with parallel Rabbinic stories, P. Fiebig, Der Erzihlungs- 
stil Ber dein, se Sbeceves that living oral tradition lies at the basis of both: Alle diese 
Erscheinungen sind von den rabbinischen Ankedoten her gelaufig. Bet diesen, wie bei den Uberiie- 
ferungen von Jesus, liegt die lebendig formende miindliche Uberlicferung zugrunde. 
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By Mark the cure is assumed. No word or promise of healing is 
spoken, only the strong assurance that the daemon has gone out from 
the daughter. It may be that Mark regards the incident as a cure wrought 
from a distance, but he does not expressly record it as such, and serious 
difficulties are raised by this interpretation. The usual Markan tradition 
is that cures are wrought by contact (i. 31 f., iii. 10, v. 41, vi. 5, 56, etc.) 
or by a commanding word (i. 25, v. 8, ix. 25), and if the incident were one 
of direct healing, we should expect an account more like Matthew’s. 
Moreover, there are strong reasons for thinking that the references to 
healing did not belong to the original form of the parallel story of the 
Centurion’s Servant. Cf. Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, 210 f. In 
Luke’s version all that is said is that the centurion found his servant in 
good health. Parallels from psychotherapy are wanting, and alleged 
ancient examples of Fernheilungen (Bultmann, 248), as, for example the 
healing of the son of Gamaliel II through the prayer of Rabbi Hanina 
ben Dosa, are not cases of direct healing. One must recognize that in 
the healings of Jesus there is a unique element to which no exact par- 
allel exists. Nevertheless, the arguments summarized above and the ob- 
jective character of the Markan narrative suggest, as an alternative to 
the hypothesis of healing at a distance, the explanation of supernatural 
knowledge. This alternative is also miraculous, in the sense that it 
implies a knowledge transcending that of common experience, but it has 
strong advantages of its own. It gives Mark’s account its most natural 
sense; it is not exposed to the difficulties of the common interpretation, 
which in fact is based on Mt rather than Mk; and it is in keeping with 
that intuitive knowledge which is part of the secret of Jesus (cf. Mk. ii. 8), 
and accordant with His unique knowledge of the mind of His Father 
(cf. Mt. xi. 25-7 =Lk. x. 21 f.). Of this knowledge all that we can say 
is that it is born of an incomparable sense of communion with God, sus- 
tained by prayer and made possible by an unmatched consciousness of 
Sonship. To those who think of Jesus so, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that, with complete certainty, He should say to the woman, ‘ Because of 
this saying go, the daemon has gone out of thy daughter’. 


Kai eio- 
eAOwyv eis oikiav oddéva 7Ocrev yrOvar, Kal odk jdvvac8n rabciv: 


24 ‘Exetdev 5é€ avactas anfAbev ets ta dpia T¥pov. 


24. For Mark’s use of éxeidev vw. 
vi. 1, and for the redundant davaords 
i. 35. A new turn in the story is in- 
dicated by the geographical statement 
and Mark’s rare use of 8¢ (v. Intr. 49). 
So rarely does he use éxetOev (5 times) 
that we are entitled to infer that it 
was present in his source. It appears 
to refer to the house mentioned in vii. 


Acts (xi. 19) and Herodotus (i. 2), is 
the district extending to the borders 
of Galilee. How far Jesus penetrated 
into this pagan region is not stated, 
but there is no reason to think of a 
journey far across the border. xal 
Luddvos (iii. 8), bracketed by WH, is 
omitted by D L W A © 28 565 a b ff 
in r™ sys Or, and is probably an 


17, but more probably points back to 
the plain of Gennesaret (vi. 53-6). It 
may also have stood originally in con- 
nexion with another series of events ; 
cf. Schmidt, 198. 74 dpia (v. 17) T¥pouv 
(iii, 8), described as Wouwikyn in the 


assimilation to Mt. xv. 21 and Mk, 
vii. 31. Cf. Turner, 36. 

The purpose of the retirement is not 
missionary ; the disciples are not men- 
tioned and there is no indication in 
Mark’s account of a flight from the 


VII. 26] 
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> > > \ > Le \ lot a 
arn’ «dds axovoaca yuvi) mept adtob, ws elyev TO Ouydrpiov 


> ~ ~ > /,' > ~ / \ \ / 
adris medua axdbaprov, éMotea mpocémecey mpds Tovs Tddas 


adrod: 7 Se yuri tv ‘ENAnvis, “Xvpodowixicoa! TH yevers Kab 


26 Lvpa Dowixvoca 


menace of Herod Antipas. The phrase 
eloeAOary els oikiav oddéva HOcAev ydvar, 
‘and wanted no one to know of it’, 
shows that Jesus was seeking privacy, 
and, in the light of the story which 
follows, it may be conjectured that He 
desired to reflect upon the scope and 
course of His ministry. is oixiay is 
‘into a house’. Whose house it was 
is not stated. Privacy, however, was 
impossible: od« 7duvacbn Aabeiv. It 
may be that, while stating a fact, Mark 
believed that it was impossible for 
Jesus to escape recognition. The frus- 
trated purpose was probably due to 
the fact that the fame of Jesus had 
spread beyond Galilee and that people 
across the border had heard Him 
there. 7Svvdc6m is an Ionic form 
(Moulton, ii. 234), found frequently 
in the LXX and several times in the 
papyri (VG7, 171), but in the NT 
here only and in Mt. xvii. 16 (B). 
AavOdvw*, Lk. viii. 47, Ac. xxvi. 26, 
Heb. xiii. 2, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 8**. 

Matthew omits dvaords and uses 
dvexdpnoevy (xv. 21). He has no 
parallel to 24b. In his version of the 
story it is doubtful if Jesus crosses the 
border (v. Mt. xv. 22), and it may be 
that he does not wish to say that 
there were things Jesus could not do. 
Cf. McNeile, 230; Smith, 148. 

25 f. ed0vs (v. i. 10) may here suggest 
that it was zmmediately the woman 
heard of Jesus that she came to Him 
(RV and RSV), but it is also possible 
that the adverb is used more generally 
in the sense of so then; cf. Moffatt and 
Torrey who leave the word untrans- 
lated. What the woman heard is not 
stated; either His fame or His 
presence, or both. For @uvyazpuov v. 
Vv. 23; mvedua axdBaprov i. 23; and 
for the use of the relative pronoun 


with the redundant adrijs v. Intr. 60. 
Several linguistic features suggest that 
the narrative reflects Aramaic tradi- 
tion. This point is of importance in 
view of the possibility that Mark has 
adapted the story in the interests of 
Gentile readers. 

mpooérecev recalls iii. 11 and v. 23. 
The prostration is a mark of the deepest 
respect as well as of grief. Matthew’s 
account is much fuller. The woman 
addresses Jesus with the words, ’HXeé- 
noov pe, KUpie vidos Aaveid: 7 Ouydrnp 
prov Kak@s Samovilerar, and the Evan- 
gelist adds, 6 8€ ov amexpiOn adr Ad- 
yov (xv. 22). The disciples say, ’AzdAv- 
cov abriv, Ore Kpaler dmicbev Hudv, and 
Jesus replies, Od« dmeardAny «i ur) eis 
7a mpoBara Ta arroAwAdra olkov “lopanA 
(xv. 23 f.). Thus, the Matthaean nar- 
rative is more Jewish in tone, and 
by some is thought to be more original. 

Mark describes the woman as ‘a 
Greek ’, ‘EXAnvis* (Ac. xvii. 12**), and 
since he further characterizes her as 
a Lupodowixicca™ 7H yéver, it is prob- 
able that he means ‘a pagan’ or 
‘Gentile’, a sign that he has Gentile 
readers in mind. 76 yévei is a dat. of 
reference, and ‘ Syvo-Phoenician’ is 
a term used in antithesis to ‘ Liby- 
Phoenician’ (AcBudotwé) or ‘ Cartha- 
ginian’ (Polybius iii. 33). For Lupo- 
gotmé v. Lucian, Deor. Conc. 4, cf. 
Juvenal viii. 159.1 Mark, then, as most 
commentators note, describes the 
woman by her religion and her nation- 
ality. Cf. Windisch, KZ7AV, ii. 506. 
Matthew uses the Biblical term Xava- 
vata (LXX, Gen. xii. 6), ‘ Canaanite ’, 
and says that she came forth dao ra&v 
optwy exeivwy (xv. 22). This phrase 
can be taken to imply that Jesus is 
still in Galilee if dveywpnoev eis Ta wepy 
T¥pov Kat Luddvos (xv. 21) means that 


1 Swete, 156, prefers the reading Svpa Powixiooa (B and most MSS.), and Couchoud, /7S, 


xxxiv. 120, conjectures (cf. Pallis, 26) 7 6¢ yur i xnpa (sy*) Porvixcoca, 


Cf, Lohmeyer, 146. 


25 


26 


28 Badeiv. 
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? / > ~ \ > low 
jpwra adrov va To Sayndviov exBadn €k THs Ovyatpos adrijs. 


~ ~ ~ V4 
27 Kal édeyev att “Ades mp@rov xopracbjvar ta TéKva, od yap 


a ~ / \ a / 
€orw Kaddv AaBety tov dptov Tav TéKvwv Kal Tots KUVaptots 


Jesus withdrew in the direction of the 
district of Tyre and Sidon. For the con- 
struction #pdra adrov wa . . . exBdAn, 
indicating the substance of her request, 
see the notes on iii. 9 and v. 10; dar- 
povor, i. 34. 

27. For ddinus v.i. 34; for xopra lw 
vi. 42. 7a téxva (ii. 5) is here used of 
the Jews; cf. Isa. i. 2, ‘I have nour- 
ished and brought up children’, Lk. 
xv. 31, Rom. ix. 4. The suggestion 
(Lohmeyer, 147) that Jesus is the 
‘Father’ who in a ‘ Johannine’ sense 
gives His children bread, is remote 
from this kind of narrative. 

it is frequently 
mp&rov is a modification of the original 
story, introduced by Mark or a later 
redactor under the influence of Pauline 
teaching in Rom. i. 16 (‘to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek’), ii. 9 f.; 
cf. Bultmann, 38; Klostermann, 82; 
Holtzmann, 144; B. Weiss, 117; J. 
Weiss, 225. Bussmann, i. 49-52, 
assigns the whole story to a later 
edition of Mk. The absence of a 
parallel to 27a in Mt gives doubtful 
support to the redaction theory, for 
Matthew’s view of the incident differs 
from that of Mark. From the stand- 
point of internal consistency there is 
good reason to think that 27a is ori- 
ginal, for some encouragement must 
have been given to the woman to 
prompt her witty reply in 28, and for 
this purpose the forbidding words of 
27b are not adequate. ‘ Let the chil- 
dren first be fed’, supplies just what is 
necessary. Moreover, this use of mpd- 
rov is fairly common in Mk; zw. iii. 
27. 

(éorlv) xaddv c. infin., ix. 5, 43, 45, 
47, c. evand indic. ix. 42, xiv.21*. The 
frequent references to bread (dpros, ii. 
26) in the two narrative-cycles, vi. 30-vii. 
37 and viii. 1-26, may indicate a cat- 
echetical interest in the Eucharist. 


suggested that 


~ , 
9 Sé dmexpibn A€yovoa ait@ Kupre, Kat ta Kvvapia 


Kuvdpiov, vil, 28*, Mt. xv. 26 f.**, 
“a little dog’, ‘ puppy’, dim. of kvdwr, 
of which xuvidiov is also a diminutive 
and, according to Phryn. 157, is ‘ more 
correct’? (LS, 1010). For xvvdapuov 
Sharp, 23, quotes Epictetus iv. 1. III, 
émt Kuvapiov, emi immdpiov, emt aypidiov 
(VGT, 364). Gentiles are sometimes 
described as ‘ dogs’ by Jewish writers, 
generally with reference to their vices. 
Wellhausen, 56, quotes a saying of 
Rabbi Eliezer, ‘ He who eats with an 
idolator is like unto one who eats with 
a dog’; cf. Billerbeck, i. 724 f.; 
Abrahams, ii. 195 f.; Montefiore, i. 
167 f. The apparent harshness of the 
saying of Jesus is softened by the fact 
that He speaks of xuvdpia, not Kvves. 
Turner, 37, warns us that Mark uses 
diminutives too regularly for us to lay 
very much stress on this; but the 
word is not the only indication of a 
gentler tone. 27a and the fact that 
the woman makes her witty reply, 
together with the reference to ‘ the 
children’s bread’ and the phrase ra 
Kuvdpia vroKaTw THS Tpamélns in 28, 
all show that He is speaking of house- 
hold dogs. Cf. Origen, 7a Kuvidva ris 
oikias, AZt. tom. xi. 17; and see Tobit 
v. 17, 6 KUwy Tod madapiov. It does 
not seem necessary, therefore, with 
T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Re- 
ligions, 127 n., to suppose that the 
allusion to dogs has been thrown back 
into Jesus’s words from the woman’s 
reply. Nor is it sufficient to explain 
27b as a half-facetious saying, in- 
tended to test the woman’s faith. 
Faith, in fact, is not mentioned in 
Mark’s account (contr. Mt. xv. 28). 
Rather must we recognize a tension 
in the mind of Jesus concerning the 
scope of His ministry, and that, in a 
sense, He is speaking to Himself as 
wellas tothe woman. Her reply shows 
that she is quick to perceive this. 
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¢€ / “~ / > / nn lanl 
vToKaTw THs Tparélys eobliovew ard TOV yuylwv TOV Tradlwv. 
\ ‘wer. it ~ A a 
kal elev adri Aca todrov tov Adyov Braye, eedfjrvbev ek THs 
/, A ~ >S lod 
Ouyarpés cov 70 Sayidvov. Kal dmeAOobca cis tov ofkov ads 


ee x / 
evpev TO madiov PeBAnuwévov emt rHv KAny Kal 7d Saudviov 


e€cAnrvbos. 


For darexpi0n A¢youca v. ili. 33.1 The 
woman agrees and draws a further 
inference: the house dogs under the 
table eat the children’s crumbs. vai*, 
“yes’, ‘even so’, is omitted by P45 
D W @ 13 69 543 565 700 b ¢ ff i 
arm, probably rightly; cf. Turner, 37, 
JTS, xxviii. 19 f., who traces it to Mt. 
xv. 27. Lagrange, 195, thinks it is 
original. The vocative xvpue, ‘Sir’, ap- 
pears here only in Mk unless read in i. 
40 and x. 51, and is especially appro- 
priate on the lips of the Gentile woman. 
xai should be rendered simply ‘ and’, 
rather than ‘also’ or ‘even’; the word 
of Jesus is not rejected, but carried a 
stage farther. droxdrw,vi. 11. yYuyxlov™, 
Mt. xv. 27**, dim. of Wé, ‘a crumb’; 
not classical nor in LXX; MGk siya 
(VGT, 698). In replacing 7&v radiwv 
by rv xupiwv adradv, Mt is secondary as 
compared with Mk, and more Jewish. 

éo0iw amo** may be due to the in- 
fluence of the LXX (Gen. ii. 16, etc.), 
but is not necessarily a Semitism. Cf. 
Howard, ii. 461. It may, however, 
be Semitic in this context; cf. Swete, 
158; Lohmeyer, 147 n. 

29 f. Jesus is pleased by the woman’s 
wit and persistence. Because of her 
saying (Adyos, i. 45), He bids her 
depart (imdyw, i. 44) assuring her that 
the daemon has gone out of her 
daughter. Matthew’s account raises 
in an acute form the question how 
far he is using another source. Cf. 
Mt. xv. 28, 7Q ytvar, peyddAn cov 7 
mloris: yevnOiirw aor ws Oédes. Here 
faith is emphasized and the cure is 
granted as a boon. The same note 
is struck in “Yaaye, as émicrevoas 


yernOy7w cou in the story of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant (Mt. viii. 13), 
and it may well be that Matthew is 
influenced by that story. He takes 
Mark’s words to imply that a cure has 
been wrought by Jesus, and this in- 
ference is drawn by most commen- 
tators; cf. Swete, 158; Lagrange, 
196; Gould, 137; Plummer, 189; 
Turner, 37; Bartlet, 235; Blunt, ror. 
Probably this is Mark’s meaning, but 
it is a striking feature of his narrative 
that the saying is capable of being in- 
terpreted to mean a telepathic aware- 
ness of what is happening at a distance 
(vu. C. J. Cadoux, 73). Matthew says 
outright that she was healed from that 
hour, Kal ia6y 7 Ovyarnp adris amo ris 
@pas éxeivns (xv. 28), as he does in the 
case of the centurion’s servant, Kal 
ia0n 6 mais ev TH wpa éxeivy (vill. 13). 
In contrast Mark’s account is dis- 
tinguished by its objectivity. The 
woman departs to her house and finds 
the child lying in bed and the daemon 
gone (RSV, cf. Moffatt), BeBAnpevov emi 
Thy KAivnv Kal TO daysdviov eednAvOos. 
It is even possible that the meaning is 
that the girl is ‘ bedfast’, in accord- 
ance with the idiom azvin5 bp, ‘to 
take to one’s bed’ (Ex. xxi. 18). Cf. 
R. H. Charles, JCC, Rev. 71; Well- 
hausen, 57; Field, 7 (with reference 
to Mt. viii. 14, BeBAnuevny Kal mupéc- 
govoav); Torrey, 7G, 3. On this view 
she is prostrate and presumably ex- 
hausted. The paroxysms attributed 
to the daemon are past and she is on 
the way to recovery. 

For ofkos v. ii. I, mavddov v. 39, KAlvn 
iv. 21, daydrvor i. 34. 


1 WH read xai Aéyer, but A¢yovaa is probably to be preferred with D W @ P** 13 28 69 543 565 


qooafingsy!saarm, Seep. 42. 


29 
30 


31 
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Mk. vii. 31-7 48. THE CURE OF THE DEAF Cf. Mt. xv. 29-31 


MUTE 


The form of the narrative is that of a Miracle-story. Cf. Bultmann, 
227. Dibelius, 72, classifies it among the /Vovellen or ‘Tales’. Both 
think that the original unit begins with 32 and that 36 (the command to 
keep silence) was added by Mark. Dibelius also thinks that 37 is an 
addition. So far as 31 is concerned, this analysis is probably correct, for 
the geographical statement is a link between this narrative and that of 
the Syro-Phoenician Woman. Whether 36 is Markan depends on our 
view of the ‘ Messianic Secret’; in the Commentary the command is 
taken as part of the original story. As regards 37, Dibelius is probably 
right ; it is ‘ rather the conclusion of a number of stories than the acclama- 
tion of the people to Jesus who is just passing by’. There can be little 
doubt that when the story was first told, the narrator had Isa. xxxv. 5 f. 
in mind, possibly also Isa. xxix. 18-23 and Psa. xxxvii. (xxxviii.) 14, and 
that he saw its relevance for Gentile hearers, but the recognition of a 
symbolic interest need not compromise the historical value of the narrative. 
On the contrary, the details of the story, the insertion of the fingers into 
the man’s ears, the use of saliva, the touching of the tongue, the sighing, 
and the use of the word ‘ Ephphatha ’, suggest that it is taken from life. 
The fact that the later Evangelists omit the narrative points in the same 


direction. 


Kal mddw e&eADav éx t&v cpiwy Tdpov AAPev Sia Uiddvos 


31. The verse is an editorial passage 
connecting the narrative with that 
which follows. mdAw points back to 
24 apparently in the sense of ‘ there- 
upon’ (v. ii. 1); cf. RSV, ‘Soon after 
this’; Torrey, ‘Then’. For zév 
dptwy Tvpov v. 24 and for rv OdAac- 
cav tHs TadAaias i. 16. The route 
described is circuitous and uncertain. 
Many commentators think that a 
journey is meant north to Sidon, then 
south-east across the Leontes, con- 
tinuing south past Caesarea Philippi 
to the east of the Jordan through the 
northern part of the Decapolis. Cf. 
Swete, 159 f.; Lagrange, 197; Bur- 
kitt, 92 n., 77'S, xvii. 14. Burkitt sug- 
gests that the journey may have 
occupied eight months; cf. McNeile, 
232. Dalman, SSW, 201, thinks that 
from Caesarea Philippi the route ran 
south-east to the Golan, then south 
from el-Kunetra, joining the Damascus 
road at Zell Tshochadar and proceed- 
ing to the lake through the Hippos 
district. The phrase ‘ coming through 


the midst of the district of Decapolis ’, 
he says, ‘is thus apparently geo- 
graphically inexact, and should not 
be taken literally’. Recent com- 
mentators are more outspoken. Raw- 
linson, I0I, compares the route to a 
journey from Cornwall to London via 
Manchester, a comparison which apart 
from the mileage is apt, and Blunt, 192, 
says frankly: ‘ The geography is im- 
possible’. Cf. Bacon, Zs Mark a 
Roman Gospel?, 64. The reason for 
this long detour is said to be either 
the hostility of Antipas (Burkitt, 93; 
Turner, 36; cf. Swete, 159) or the 
desire to give rest and instruction to 
the Twelve (Swete, 159; Plummer, 
190). Neither suggestion is supported 
by the Markan narrative, and it is 
doubtful if the itinerary is thereby 
explained. 

A point of special difficulty is 8d 
LuSavos, for Sidon stands on the coast 
some twenty miles north of Tyre. The 
reading Kal Luddvos (A W et al. P4s 
fam. 1 fam, 13 22 28 543 1071 ad. pler 
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> \ a an 
ets THY OdAacoay THs TadwAalas ava poor rdv dpiwv AeKxard- 


Aews. 


q sys pe hl sa geo arm) is easier, but is 
probably a very early attempt to relieve 
the geographical difficulty. Schmidt, 
200, suggests that perhaps Mark 
meant ‘ the region of Tyre and Sidon’ 
and has expressed himself awkwardly. 
Bacon, 303 f., holds that he has a con- 
fused knowledge of the geography of 
Palestine. It is tempting to accept 
the brilliant conjecture of Wellhausen, 
58, that dua Lidadvos is a mistransla- 
tion of ;7s2, which should have been 
rendered eis ByocaiSdv (so D in vi. 45), 
but it is difficult to see how it explains 
eis. This conjecture is accepted by 
Allen, 110,! but is rejected by many 
as ‘unproved’ (Schmidt, 201 n.) or 
‘unnecessary’ (Howard, ii. 471; 
McNeile, 232; Wood, 690) or as im- 
plying that Mk was translated from 
Aramaic (Rawlinson, 101). The last 
named objection is not conclusive since 
mistranslation might lie far back in 
Aramaic oral tradition, but this possi- 
bility and the suggestions offered are 
so speculative that it is better to con- 
sider the itinerary in itself. The route 
suggested by Wellhausen — from the 
region of Tyre to Bethsaida — is very 
probable, for it eliminates the need for 
a long detour along the Tyrian coast 
and through northern Palestine. Jesus 
returns across the border through 
Bethsaida into the midst of Decapolis. 
From the historical point of view this 
itinerary has much in its favour and 
should probably be accepted. The 
hypothesis still leaves open the ques- 
tion of ‘ Mark’s geography’, for, in 
fidelity to his source, he has accepted 
the reading dua LudaHvos, and this im- 
plies the circuitous northern journey 
described by commentators. This 
question cannot usefully be considered 
apart from the Markan geographical 
statements as a whole. 

It remains to consider ava pécov rdv 


dpiwy Aexarddews. ava pécov™, Mt. 


Kai ¢épovow adr xwhdv Kai poyAddov, Kal mapa- 


<i, 25, 1 Cor.-vi. 5, Apoca vil. 17%, 
is a double preposition used with the 
gen. with the meaning ‘ in the midst’ 
(=év péow). Rare in Cl. Gk, it is used 
in the LXX and is common in the 
papyri (VG7, 29), and in MGk in the 
form dvdueca. Cf. Moulton, i. 99; 
Blass, 122; Lagrange, 197. Fre- 
quently the Markan phrase is held to 
refer to the country east or north-east 
of the lake, and in close proximity to it 
(v. supra), in order to find a suitable 
scene for the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand and the subsequent crossing 
to Dalmanutha. In itself, the phrase 
more naturally suggests a point farther 
inland among the hills of Decapolis. 

Matthew omits the references to 
Tyre, Sidon, and Decapolis, saying 
only that Jesus departed thence and 
came by the Sea of Galilee, but he adds 
that He went up into the mountain 
and sat there, xal avaBas eis ro dpos 
exdOnro exel (xv. 29). Streeter, 413 f., 
argues from Mt. xv. 29 and Jn. vi. 3 
that these words stood in Mk and were 
accidentally omitted by homoioteleu- 
ton. 

32. These words introduce the story 
of the cure of the Deaf Mute which in 
itself contains no reference to time or 
place. By inserting it after 31 Mark 
shows that he connected the cure with 
a locality in Decapolis and in this 
opinion may have followed an existing 
tradition. As in lil. 3, the story begins 
with an impersonal plural ¢épovow 
(cf. viii. 22): People bring the man 
LOMMESUS EE KWOS puViln IS 7x sak, 
‘blunt’, ‘dull’, and (with reference 
to speech) ‘ dumb’ (or hearing) ‘ deaf’, 
the latter being the meaning here. 
poyAddos**, lit. ‘speaking with diffi- 
culty ’,<jdyis, AdAos, is found in the 
LXX in Isa. xxxv. 6, tpavi) S€ éora 
yAdoou poytAdAwy, where it translates 
the Heb. ox, ‘dumb’. This meaning 


is suggested by adAdAous in 37, but 


1 Allen, 50, suggests as the original X71’ nad. 


32 


as a at we ? a 2 OA \ a 
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Kal amoAaBopevos 


adrov amd tod dyAov Kat idiav €Badrev rods daKxTvAous adtod 


> {Se > a \ , ” a A , ? a A 
€l§ TA WTA AUTOV KAL TITVOAS npbato TNS YAWOONS AVTOV, KaQL 


Ader 6p0&s (35) supports the meaning 
‘stammered’ (Moffatt); cf. RV and 
RSV, ‘had an impediment in his 
speech’. An alternative reading, 
poyyAdrov, describes the man as 
“hoarse of speech’, which cannot be 
dismissed, with Blass, 24, as having 
‘no authority’, since it is read by 
B3 L W A et al. fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 
33 118 579 892 al. plur. Cf. Pallis, 2 f. 
A real v.J. (Moulton, ii. 106), it adds 
support to the view that the man was 
notdumb. Cf. Swete, 160; Lagrange, 
197; Micklem, 115. For the contrary 
view see Rawlinson, 101; Turner, 
37. mapaxaréw, i. 40, c. a and subj. 
v. 10. The wa clause gives the sub- 
stance of the request; cf. ili. 9. iv 
xetpa: Mark usually has the plur., 
Chavin2 ore Vitro. Wills 23yeucs 

Matthew has omitted the story but 
shows obvious knowledge of it both 
in the geographical statement of xv. 29 
and in the summary account of many 
cures and the enthusiastic response of 
the crowd in 30 f. 

33 f. The action of Jesus in taking 
the man aside for private treatment 
has a parallel in the Cure of the Blind 
Man (viii. 22-6). The verb dmo\ap- 
Bdvowa*, ‘to draw aside’, is used in 
the same sense in the papyri of the 
recluses in the Serapeum (P. Lond. 
xlii. 12 ff., v. VG7, 65); cf. ém- 
AaPdpevos, Vill. 23. Kar’ idiav, iv. 34; 
bxAos, ii. 4. The reference to the crowd, 
here mentioned for the first time, may 
indicate that originally the story stood 
in another context. The reasons for 
the withdrawal can only be conjec- 
tured: the desire to escape the pub- 
licity occasioned by spectacular cures 
and the use of manual actions are 
reasonable suggestions. The putting 
of the fingers into the man’s ears, the 
spitting, and the touching of the tongue 


powerfully suggest to him the possi- 
bility of a-cure. Such actions are 
common to the technique of Greek and 
Jewish healers (cf. Bultmann, 237; 
Klostermann, 83; Dibelius, 83-90; 
Billerbeck, ii. 15 ff.). A well-known 
story connected with Vespasian (Taci- 
tus, Hzst. iv. 81, Suetonius, Vesp. 7) 
records how he healed a man with 
spittle. Its use by Jews with incanta- 
tions was condemned by the Rabbis. 
Only here, in the story of the Cure of 
the Blind Man, and in the Johannine 
narrative of the Man born Blind, is 
Jesus recorded to have used spittle in 
his healings. arvw, viii. 23*, Jn. ix. 
6**. So incidental is the reference 
in the present narrative that we cannot 
be wholly certain how it was used. In 
various ways the MS. tradition illus- 
trates the attempts that were made to 
overcome this defect. arvcas is placed 
before €Badev by D a bc ffi q r? and 
after it by © 565, while W fam. 13 
(exc. 124) 28 543 sys geo put the par- 
ticiple before ets ra Sra adrod, and 0131 
reads émrvoev eis Tods SaxtvAovs adbtod 
kal eBadev eis Ta dra Tod Kwhod Kal 
jaro THs yAdboons Tod poyyAdAov.! 
Probably the WH text is original, the 
meaning being that saliva was applied 
to the lips or placed in the mouth to 
facilitate speech. The variants include 
the ears also. For aro uv. i. 41. 
yA@ooa, vii. 35, xvi. [17]*. None of 
these actions is, or need be regarded 
as, magical; they resemble rather the 
manipulations used in modern psycho- 
therapy. Cf. the case of hysterical 
aphonia described by E. R. Micklem, 
119: ‘ The treatment is . . . by direct 
persuasion, but it is often advisable to 
perform simultaneously gentle manipu- 
lations with the fingers over the glottis, 
giving verbal encouragement and 
persuasion all the time’. 


1 Pp has mricas kal HWaro instead of kat mrvcas jaro (WH). Couchoud, /7S, xxxv. 12 


thinks it preserves the original text. 
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avrots wa pndevi A€ywow daov dé adrois Seoré\AeTO, adrot 


In the story, besides putting His 
fingers into the man’s ears and touch- 
ing his tongue, Jesus gives ‘ verbal 
encouragement’ in the command, 
spoken in Aramaic, "E¢dafd =nnanx 
(Kautzsch, Gr. 10; cf. Moulton, ii. 
109), which Mark explains for his 
readers by AcavotyOn7t. Not unnatur- 
ally sys pe omit the explanatory phrase. 
For 6 éorw v. iii. 17. Svavotyw*, ‘ to 
open completely’, Lk (4), Ac (3)**. 
The use of foreign words is character- 
istic of the Miracle-story (Bultmann, 
238), but this fact has no significance 
here since Aramaic was the natural 
medium of address. No difficulty 
arises from the fact that the man was 
deaf, for either he was not completely 
deaf or was able to read the lips of 
Jesus. Cf. Plummer, 191. 

Two features distinguish the narra- 
tive from ancient and modern stories 
of healing, the use, namely, of dva- 
PAébas and of éorévagtev. Although 
sighing and groaning belong to the 
technique of mystical magic (Dibelius, 
86), only a love for the bizarre rather 
than sober exegesis will find in the 
groaning of Jesus anything other than 
a sign of His deep feeling and com- 
passion for the sufferer. Like é€uBp- 
pdopua, the verb is an example of the 
boldness with which Mark delineates 
the depths of His emotions. orevalw”, 
Rome Vill. 623ee Cor var, Aye tieb: 
xiil. 17, Jas. v. 9 (v. Mayor, zx Joc.). 
In viii. 12 Mark uses the still stronger 
word dvacrevalw. The use of ava- 
PAémw, ‘to look up’, vi. 41, viii. 24, 
xvi. 4 (ctr. x. 51 f.*), here and in vi. 
41 (g.v.) indicates the act of prayer. 
These features, together with the per- 
sonality of Jesus Himself, mark the 
distinctiveness of the works of healing 
in the Gospels. 

For the use of Zphphatha and of 
saliva in the early Baptismal rite at 


Milan and Rome see Swete, 161; 
Klostermann, 84. 

35 f. The results of the cure are de- 
scribed simply. The ears were opened, 
the tongue loosed, and the man spoke 
clearly. dvotyw*. The late 2 aor. pass. 
jvoltynoav is found also in Mt. xx. 
33, Ac. xii. 10, Apoc. xi. 19, xv. 5. 
Cf. Hort, 170; VGT7, 45. 8unvolynoav 
and 8invoixOnoav are read by Cae- 
sarean MSS. (v. Legg), and the latter 
by P45, but they are probably secon- 
dary readings suggested by ScavolyOyru 
in 34. Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 13, thinks 
that P45, in dunvotyOnoay and in reading 
ev0éws before the verb (with A W © 
fam. I fam. 13 565 700), may represent 
the original text. 

Deissmann, 304-8, maintains that 6 
deopds THs yAwoons is a technical ex- 
pression illustrating the ancient idea 
that a man can be bound by daemonic 
influences. Cf. Lk. xiii. 16, ravrnv S€ 
Ovyarépa *ABpadp otcar, Hv ednoe 6 
Laravaés. There is, however, nothing 
to suggest a case of daemon possession 
(cf. Lohmeyer, 151), and it is best to 
regard the phrase as a figurative de- 
scription of the cure. Cf. Lagrange, 
200; Plummer, 191; Rawlinson, 102. 
axon, ‘ hearing’, ‘ report’, is used of 
the organs of hearing ; ini. 28, xiii. 7*, 
with the meaning ‘report’. 6p0ds*. 
é\ddec opOds means that he began 
to speak correctly; cf. Moffatt; RV 
‘plain’; RSV ‘plainly’. The adverb 
suggests that the case was one of defec- 
tive speech rather than of dumbness. 
The change of tense is noteworthy. 

For d:acréAAopau v. V. 43; vac. subj, 
iii. 9. The charge to keep silence (cf. 
i. 25, 44, ili. 12, v. 43, viii. 26), perhaps 
repeated, seems strange, since the 
change could not be concealed; v. 
Intr. 122-4. Reluctance to have the 
fame of the cure noised abroad might 
be felt and expressed even if the in- 
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covro A€yovres Kad&s mavra meroinxev, ' Kal tovs Kwdovs 


qmouet akovew Kal aAdAous Aadetv. 


37 ws 


junction was sure to be disobeyed. 
daov 8€... GAAov mrepicadrepov is pleo- 
nastic, unless w@AAov = potius (‘ rather ’) 
as Plummer, 191, suggests. Cf. «al? 
doov . . . Kara TooovTo (Heb. vii. 20-2, 
x. 25). For 6c0s v. li. 19; mepicadrepos 
xii. 23, 40%; xnpt¥cow i. 4. Repeated 
action is expressed by the imperfects ; 
the more He continued to charge them 
to be silent, the more eagerly they 
kept on proclaiming the cure. 

37. The effect of the cure is that the 
people are astonished beyond measure. 
For éxm\joocowa v. i. 22. vmepme- 
puooas**, ‘ exceedingly’, ‘in the ex- 
treme’ (Moffatt), is found here only 
in Gk literature, but depmepiccevw is 
used in Rom. v. 20 and 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
Nowhere, even in Mk, is so great 
astonishment depicted. For xadds v. 
vii. 6. advra memoinkey may suggest 
that originally the story belonged to 
a group; cf. the plurals cwdovs and 
dAdAous. Kal... xai is ‘both...and’ 


(c) Mk. viii. 1-26 


(WM, 547). Turner, 37, says that the 
Gk, which has only one article, is 
really equivalent to ‘ the deaf and the 
dumb to hear and speak’. Cf. W 28 
sys, which by omitting dAddovs bring 
the infins. together. Probably, Isa. 
xxxv. 5 f. is in mind, cal dra xwddv 


axovoovrar . . . Tpavi S¢ €orar yAdooa 
poyiAdAwy. Cf. Bacon, BGS, 94; 
Lagrange, 200; Rawlinson, Io01; 
Branscomb, 135; Blunt, 192. If this 


is so, Mark would appear to have 
elaborated the close of the story for 
homiletical purposes. See the intro- 
ductory note on the narrative. There 
are further signs of this interest in the 
tense of move?, possibly also in the 
paronomasia in dAddous Aadeiv. Still 
greater editorial activity is manifest 
in Mt. xv. 31, where it is said that the 
people marvelled and ‘ glorified the 
God of Israel’; cf. Isa. xxix. 23, xal 
tov Bedv Tod "lopanA doBynOyjocovra, Gen. 
1aZL Sin. xxx 16. 


THE FOUR THOUSAND, 


THE CROSSING TO DAL- 
MANUTHA, AND THE RETURN 
TO BETHSAIDA 


For the third section in Division IV, especially its character and 
contents, v. Intr. 97 f., and for its relation to the events described in vi. 30- 
vii. 37 v. Note C. The section includes : 


I-10. 
II-13. 
14-21. 
22-6. 


(49) viii. 
(50) viii. 
(51) viii. 
(52) viii. 


The Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
The Demand for a Sign from Heaven. 
The Mystery of the Loaves. 

The Cure of the Blind Man. 


The catechetical interest is noteworthy ; v. Comm. 


Mk. viii. I-10 


49. THE FEEDING OF THE 


Cf. Mt. xv. 32-9 


FOUR THOUSAND 


Like the Feeding of the Five Thousand, this narrative is a Miracle- 
story. Dibelius, 78 n., does not include it among the Vovellen to which 
he assigns vi. 35-44, because he holds it to be ‘ completely lacking in such 
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marks of a story-teller’s gift or pleasure’. This opinion is consistent with 
his definition of the ‘ Tale’, but the classification of Bultmann, 232, 
among the WVaturwunder, is better inasmuch as the narrator’s intention 
is to relate one of the greatest of the mighty acts of Jesus. Other motives 
are also implied. The story is told because it anticipates the Christian 
Eucharist and because it is viewed as a sign to the Gentiles in contrast 
with the Feeding of the Five Thousand which is a sign to Jews. Cf. Bacon, 
162; Rawlinson, 86. How far this interest is historical is, of course, 
another question. 

The probability that a fellowship meal has been given a miraculous 
interpretation is closely bound up with the significance of the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand. Here it is enough to say that if this interpretation 
is valid in the case of vi. 35-44, it is still more probable in viii. 1-10, in 
which from the outset a miracle is presupposed. It is noteworthy that 
no indication is given of the effect of the multiplication of the loaves upon 
the disciples or the people, a fact which shows that the miracle itself is 
not the only point in Mark’s interest. 

The narrative is loosely connected with vii. 24-37 by év éxetvas rats 
juepas, a vague phrase which implies that the Evangelist lacked precise 
information. It may reasonably be inferred that he intends to locate the 
incident in the Decapolis and to associate it with Gentiles. He does not 
expressly describe a Gentile Mission. Nevertheless, he tells the story in 
such a way as to suggest that he has in mind the Gentile Church of his 
day. This interest does not prevent him from treating the existing tradi- 
tion with relative fidelity, for there are details in viii. 2, especially the 
reference to ‘ three days ’, which are not necessary to his purpose. In this 
temporal allusion, and in the reference to the disciples (last mentioned 
in vil. 17), there are signs that at an earlier stage in the tradition the story 
stood in a fuller context which it is now impossible to recover. 


a oe ~ oy \ \ 
Ev éxeivais Tats Auépats maAw mrodAob 6yAov 6vTos Kal [7 


/ \ ? ~ 
eydvTwy tl ddywow, mpookadrccaevos tods palyras avrodb 


1. For év éxeivass tais jepats v. 1. 9, 
xiii. 24. No place name is given, but 
the position of the narrative, after vii. 
31, suggests that Mark thinks of the 
Gentile hill country north-east of the 
lake. The presence of a large crowd 
is indicated by zoAXod dyAov dvtos, and 
médw points back to vii. 33 or vi. 34. 
The second gen. abs., in which éydvrwv 
is used with adr@v understood, par- 
ticularizes the individuals in the crowd. 
For ri daywouw v. vi. 36. 

In contrast with vi. 35, Jesus takes 
the initiative by calling the disciples 
to Him; cf. Jn. vi. 5, Aéyer mpos 
@iiurrov. atrod should probably be 
added to rods pabnrds with A B W O 
et al, fam. 13 22 33 118 543 565 579 
1071 al. pler. syspe sa; ef. Turner, 


JTS, xxvi. 237. Mt. xv. 30 omits the 
temporal statement. For mpooxaAéopar 
v. iii. 133 pabnrys il. 15. 

The account begins without any 
connecting particle, unless d¢ is read 
with D W © 28 700 it (exc. g? 1) 
sy(s) pe sa geo’. Most commentators 
think that aapmoAdod (A and many 
MSS.) is due to a misreading of 
TTAAINTTIOAAOY; especially as the word 
(Cl.) is not found elsewhere in the Gk 
Bible. Cf. Swete, 163; Klostermann, 
85. Were the attestation stronger, 
this argument might be reversed; 
méAw, it might be claimed, has re- 
placed an unfamiliar and descriptive 
word (‘a very great multitude’). As 
it is, the opening statement is quite 
colourless. Bartlet, 238, suggests that 
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Ild0ev rovtous duvycerat tis dde 
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€ / 
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\ , fed > 
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2 tuépats Tproty | mpoopéevovow 


Mark is following a later non-Petrine 
form of the tradition; cf. Turner, 38. 

2 f. For omdayyviloua v.i. 41. The 
statement of vi. 34, Kal eomAayxviaby 
én’ abrovs, is here expressed in direct 
speech. But the motive is different ; 
there Jesus is moved with compassion 
because the people are as sheep without 
a shepherd; here because they have 
been three days without food. For 
on UV. iv. 37. ; 

juépar tpeis is a parenthetic nom. 
(nom. pendens); cf. tpia érn (Lk. 
xili. 7), 5€xa Kal dxrd érn (Lk. xiii. 16). 
D has auépar tpels elotv, amo Tote Woe 
eioiv, B 7uépars rprotv, and A and many 
minuscules 7épas tpets. These read- 
ings are probably grammatical correc- 
tions. The parenthetic nom, appears 
frequently in the papyri and survives 
in MGk; cf. Moulton, i. 70; Howard, 
ii. 447; Meecham, 90 f.; Lagrange, 
201. There is no need, therefore, with 
Wellhausen, 59, to explain the con- 
struction as a Semitism, or, with 
Swete, 163, to understand elow (cf. 
D supra) and treat mpoopevovow and 
éyovow as participles in the dat. mpoo- 
pew”. 

The reference to ‘three days’ is pe- 
culiar to the narrative, distinguishing 
it from vi. 35-44, in which the crossing, 
the meal, and the recrossing all take 
place on the same day. The temporal 
statement, which is incidental to the 
story, probably belongs to the tradi- 
tion used by Mark. Another detail 
peculiar to viii. 1-10 is the fact that the 
idea of dismissing the multitude is re- 
jected by Jesus forthwith, whereas in vi. 
36 it is enjoined by the disciples. It 
is also implied, in Kat twes adrdv amo 


paxpdbev eiciv, that some members of 
the crowd at least are local inhabitants. 
All these points bear upon the question 
whether vi. 35-44 and viii. I-10 are 
doublets. See Note C. For dmodtw 
Uv. Vi. 36; amd paxpober v. 6. 

vijotis*, Mt. xv. 32**, is a classical 
word which later assumed the rare 
form vyorns (VGT, 426). ets olkov 
atta is ‘to their homes’; ef. ii. 1, 
vill. 26. ékAvouwa*, Mt. xv. 32, Gal. 
Vi-8:0;. Hebraxilin Gy05" in to mtaintan, 
‘grow weary’. €v rH 6d, viii. 27, 
ix. 33 f., x. 32, 52%; cf. els dddy, vi. 8, 
x. 17; eis tiv dddv, xi. 8. Instead of 
etaiv (B L A 892 bo) %xacw is attested 
by NADN W Oe ai. fam. 1 28 33 69 
124 565 579 700 1071 al. plur. it sys. 
It is rejected as ‘ Western’ by Hort, 
176, but is read by Ti, von Soden, 
Nestle (ed. ix), and Souter, but not 
by Lagrange. Moulton, i. 53, says, 
* It is after all a form which we might 
expect in Mk, and equally expect to 
find removed by revisers, whether 
Alexandrian or Syrian’. 

Matthew repeats 2 verbatim, but 
recasts 3 in the form, xat dmoddca 
avrovds viotes od Bédw, py mote ekdv- 
Odow ev 7H 68@ (xv. 32). 

4 f. For amexpiOnoayr v. iii. 33; xop- 
talw vi. 42; epwraw iv. 10. dprwy is 
gen. ret. epnuia*, Mt. xv. 33, 2 Cor. 
xi, 26, Heb. xi. 38**, ‘ wilderness’; 
Cl., LX X, Pap. Mark’s usual phrases 
are 7 epnuos and épnuos tomos. The 
question mécous éxere dprovs; is in 
verbatim agreement with vi. 38. In 
the reply fishes are not mentioned, 
but Mark refers to them in 7. With 
énra. cf. weve in vi. 38. 

The fact that the disciples are in a 
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state of perplexity, despite what is 
narrated in vi. 35-44, is one of the main 
reasons which lead many modern 
commentators to think that the two 
narratives are variant accounts of the 
same incident. Cf. J. Weiss, Dze 
Schr.4 140; Klostermann, 71, 85; 
McNeile, 237 f.; Williams, Studies in 
the Synoptic Problem (ed. W. Sanday), 
419; Turner, 37 f.; Stanton, ii. 159; 
Streeter, 173. Branscomb, 136, writes: 
‘Had the tradition meant to describe 
two separate incidents, the disciples 
would certainly not have been de- 
scribed as so astonished on the second 
occasion’. Cf. Williams: ‘To sup- 
pose that they had forgotten the first 
incident seems to postulate an almost 
incredible dullness on the part of the 
disciples’. The point is put even more 
trenchantly by Gould, 142, who holds 
the two incidents to be historical: 
“The objection is valid; the stupid 
repetition of the question is psycho- 
logically impossible’. In reply, Swete, 
164, argues that in the first story it is 
a question of ‘ the want of means’ (vi. 
37), in the second of ‘ the scarcity of 
food’ in a ‘ thinly populated region’ ; 
and further, that the alleged ‘stupidity’ 
of the disciples is in accordance with 
all that we know of them at this period 
(cf. viii. 17 ff.). Lagrange, 202, sug- 
gests that, while it would be an ex- 
aggeration to say that they ask for the 
miracle, although timidly, their ques- 
tion insists less on the impossibility 
than on the embarrassment in which 
they find themselves. The first miracle 
had happened a long time ago, and 
there must have been many occasions 
of need when Jesus had not wrought 
one. Cf, Plummer, 195: ‘ They con- 
fess their own powerlessness and leave 
the solution to Him’. See also Allen, 
113. These explanations, in which a 
sense of strain is evident, are not 
satisfactory, and the only reasonable 


kai elyav ixOvdva dAlya: Kal edroyjoas 


alternative to the theory of doublets 
is the suggestion of Gould, 142, that, 
in respect of the disciples’ question, 
‘the accounts got mixed in this par- 
ticular’. See further, Note C. 

The secondary character of the 
Matthaean version is clear. Aéyovow 
replaces azexpiO@ncav. The disciples’ 
question becomes 70dev npiv... dp- 
Tou Tooodro followed by wore c. infin., 
and the words xai ddAtya ix@vdia are 
added. 

6 f. For rapayydéArw v. vi. 8; dxAos 
ii. 4. Jesus commands the people to 
recline (dvamimrw, vi. 40); cf. vi. 39 f. 
There is no reference to the ‘ green 
grass ’ or to “ companies’ and ‘ ranks’ 
‘by hundreds and by fifties’. In 
short, the account is bare and colour- 
less. But the agreement of the two 
narratives in the account of the break- 
ing and distribution of the bread is 
very close, the following words in 6 
being common to vi. 41: Kal AaBwv 
rovs ... aprous . . . ékAacev (vi. 41, 
KatékAacev) .. . Kal ediSou Tois wabnrais 

..WamaparOdow.... Equally strik- 
ing is the agreement with xiv. 22 f. 
(uv. the note on vi. 41 f.) and even more 
so, since the narrative has evxapiorjoas 
as in xiv. 23*. For the claim of W. L. 
Knox that the presence of this word 
stamps the narrative as Hellenistic v. 
the note on vi. 41 f. Knox points out 
that edyapioréw and its derivatives 
appear rather late in Gk literature 
‘with a rather formal connotation, 
often of a religious kind’, especially 
in Philo and Josephus, and he main- 
tains that its presence in the present 
narrative shows that the miracle has 
been recognized as a type of the 
Eucharist as in the Fourth Gospel. 
Cf. Bacon, BGS, 95; Rawlinson, 104. 
The action of the disciples in distribut- 
ing the bread (aape6yxav T@ dxAw) is 
also in line with early eucharistic 
practice in which the deacons dis- 
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tributed the elements received from 
the presiding bishop. Cf. Gregory 
Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 135 f.; 
W. D. Maxwell, 4x Outline of Chris- 
tian Worship, 12-14. 

The reference to the fishes is awk- 
wardly appended in 7. For the form 
efyav v. Moulton, ii. 194. txOvd.0v™, 
Mt. xv. 34**, is described by Swete, 
165, as here a true diminutive; cf. 
VGT, 309. edvdoyjoas (v. vi. 41), with 
reference to the ¢x@vdua, does not 
appear to be used with any difference 
of meaning from edyapiorjoas. The 
act is one of thanksgiving to God. 
For efev c. acc. and infin. in the sense 
of commanding v. v. 43, Intr. 62. The 
verse is not necessarily a subsequent 
addition, but is awkwardly expressed 
because it no longer had a primary 
significance in the liturgical interest 
which shaped the narrative. 

Matthew’s modifications in xv. 35 f. 
are stylistic. He replaces mapayyé)Aeu 
by the participle, and introduces the 
reference to the fishes at an earlier 
point, as in the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (cf. Mk. vi. 41=Mt. xiv. 
MO ESIU <1: 35))s 

8 f. Verse 8 agrees closely with 
vi. 42 f., the only new words being 
mepicoevuata instead of mAnpdpara, 
énrd in place of dwdexa, and ofupidas 
corresponding to Kkodivwy. 
ano t&v (yQdwy are wanting and the 
amount of food left over is more simply 
expressed: ‘the remainder of the 
broken pieces, seven baskets’. For 
xoptralw uv. Vi. 42. mepiocevia™, ‘ that 
which is over and above’, ‘surplus’ 
(2 Cor. viii. 13 f.), is a late word found 
once in the LXX (Eccl. ii. 15, where 
it may be an addition) ; in Lk. vi. 45 = 
Mt. xii. 34** it has the meaning 
‘abundance’; wv. Bauer, 1041. 


mavres and 


odupis, vill. 20*, Mt. xv. 37, xvi. 10, 
Ac. ix. 25**, a mat-basket for pro- 
visions ; in Ac. ix. 25 it is large enough 
to carry a man. The form odupis 
(instead of omupis) is regular in the 
papyri; cf. Hort, 148; Moulton, i. 45; 
VGT, 618. As compared with vi. 44 
the number is more briefly expressed 
(joav dé ws terpaxicxiAot, viii. 20%). 
Finally, the brief statement of dis- 
missal, kal améAvoev adrovs, to which 
there is a parallel in the story of the 
Crossing in vi. 45, is added. A com- 


‘parison of vi. 35-44 and viii. 1-9 leaves 


the impression that in many respects 
the second is an abbreviated version 
of the first, and the words peculiar to 
it, mpoopevw, vijotis, exAvw, mEpiccevpa, 
épnuia, and odvupis, and the forms 
elyav and 7WKaow suggest independent 
compilation. 

Matthew’s version of 8 f. is some- 
what fuller. He has wavres as in the 
story of the Five Thousand, replaces 
mepiocevpara by To mepiccedov and adds 
mAjpes to énra ofvpidas. Omitting 
ws before terpaxioyiAcor, he inserts 
avdpes and adds ywpis yuvakdv Kat 
mavdiwy (xv. 38; cf. xiv. 21). In these 
respects the wonder of the miracle is 
enhanced. 

10. WH connect this verse with 1-9 ; 
Swete and Lagrange with 11-13. In 
vocabulary the passage agrees closely 
with vi. 45 and is in fact a summary 
parallel to vi. 45-52. For ed@Us v.i. 10; 
euPaivw iv. 1; els TO mAoiov iv. I; 
pabnris li. 15; pepos*. 

The identity of AaAuavovda** is un- 
known. Mt. xv. 39 reads MayaSdy, 
with MaydaAd(v) asa v.J. In Mk most 
MSS., including all the uncials except 
D, read Aadwavovdd or some equivalent 
form, but some have readings which 
appear to be harmonizations with the 
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text of Mt, e.g. Medeyada D, Mayadd 
D!, Mayedav P45 (apparently), magedan 
(or -am) a f ffi r? aur sys, mageda ck 
Aug. Cf. MaySadd © fam. 1 fam. 13 
271 347, Mayeda 565, Meyedav 28. 
Augustine identifies the places men- 
tioned by Mk and Mt, and Eusebius 
and Jerome speak of a Maya.dav7} or 
Meyaidavy in the neighbourhood of 
Gerasa; v. Legg. 

Naturally the strangeness of the 
name has invited conjectures. Inde- 
pendently, J. R. Harris, 4 Study of 
Codex Bezae, 178, and Nestle, Phzlo- 
logica Sacra, 17, DCG, i. 406 f., have 
suggested that the name arose from 
the inadvertent repetition of xnminb= 
els 7a prepn. This suggestion is re- 
jected by Dalman, 66 f., who earlier 
had conjectured MaySatov$a. Cheyne’s 
conjecture, ZB, col. 1635, that the ori- 
ginal name was Mzgdal-nunia, ‘ the 
tower of fish’, a suburb of Tiberias, 
is favourably mentioned by Burkitt 
in GHT, 94, but in /7'S, xvii. 16, he 
suggests that ra pépn Aaduavovid is 
a corruption of TrBepradaapafous, a 
combination of T:Bepidda with its older 
name Am(m)athus, the Hamath of 
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xxxlv. 121 f. (cf. xxxv. 13), holds that 
Mayeda is primitive, that MaySadqa is 
a later correction, and that AaAwavov6a 
arose from the failure of copyists to 
understand the correction. 

Burkitt’s conjecture is probably the 
best yet offered, but there is wisdom 
in the comment of Lagrange, 205, 
Ln somme, le plus str est de conserver 
Dalmanoutha, en attendant une solu- 
tion plus satisfaisante du probleme. 
See further Torrey, 301; Allen, 111; 
G. A. Smith, ZB, col. 985 f. ; Schmidt, 
182 f.; Lohmeyer, 154 f. Whether 
or not the place of landing was Tiberias 
or an adjacent locality, it is probable 
that a place on the west shore of the 
lake is meant; cf. Turner, 39. If so, 
after both narratives of feeding the 
boat reaches approximately the same 
spot. Further, the obscurity of Dal- 
manutha may be a sign that Mark 
is using primitive tradition. Imagina- 
tion would have suggested a familiar 
locality. Cf. Schmidt, 210, Aber was 
tiir eine Tendenz sollte man bet der 
Nennung von Bethsaida (Bethanien), 
Dalmanutha, Magadan erkennen? 
Diese Namen kann der Evangelist 


2 Kings xiv. 25. Couchoud, /7'S, micht erfunden haben. 


50. THE DEMAND FOR A 
SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


Mk. viii. 11-13 Cf. Mt. xvi. 1-4 


The purpose of this narrative is to illustrate the attitude of Jesus to 
the demand for signs. It may be a Pronouncement-story,’ but is perhaps 
more probably a Story about Jesus constructed by the Evangelist himself. 
This view is suggested by the narrative framework (11, 13) and the 
shortened form of the saying in 12 (as compared with the version in Q), 
which reflects Mark’s belief that the Gospel is hidderv from hostile Jews. 
Bultmann, 357, speaks of the narrative as a form analogous to that of the 
Apothegm, and Dibelius, 159, classifies it with the sayings which need 
‘ data as to the situation’ and are reminiscent of the Greek Chviae. As 
used by Mark, the story reflects sound tradition in that it records the 
refusal of Jesus to accept the test of signs as a proof of His commission 
and message, but it lacks the implication, present in the corresponding 
saying in Q (Lk. xi. 29 = Mt. xii. 39), that His mission like that of Jonah 
to the Ninevites is self-authenticating. The story appears to be introduced 
as a contrast to the sign of the loaves in the feeding of the multitude ; 
and if so, like the Fourth Evangelist (Jn. vi. 14), Mark interprets this 


1 Cf. V. Taylor, GT, 78 f. 
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incident as a ‘ sign’ to the disciples even though he does not so designate 
the story. If this inference is justified, a catechetical interest is manifest 
in the section and in the use of the stories it contains. 


Kat é&9AOov of Dapicaton Kai jpEavro avvlnreiv atta, bn- 
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11. For ‘the Pharisees’ v. ii. 16. 
Mt. xvi. 1 adds cal LadSSovxaior. It is 
natural to infer that the Pharisees 
“came forth’ from the ‘ parts of Dal- 
manutha’, but the narrative may be 
placed for topical reasons in its present 
setting. For 7#péavro c. infin. v. i. 45, 
Intr. 48, 63 f.; ouvlnréwi. 27. P45 and 
A omit ¢nrobvres rap’ atrod, and Cou- 
choud, /7'S, xxxv. 13, favours the 


omission, but the fuller text is more - 


Markan. W P45 fam. 13 read ex. 
onpetov, vill. 12 (S25), xiii. 4, 22, Xvi. 
[17, 20]", ‘a sign’, is used in the 
papyri of a ‘seal’ or ‘ outward dis- 
tinguishing mark’; VG7, 572 f. In 
the NT, especially in Jn, it describes 
a miracle conceived as a significant 
act revealing the superhuman per- 
sonality of Jesus. Cf. Bernard, S¢. 
Jn, clxxvi; v. 1 Cor.i. 22. This is not 
the usual Markan estimate of the 
Gospel miracles, for of seven examples 
of onueiov in Mk two take up the word 
because it is used by the Pharisees here, 
two appear in the Apocalyptic Dis- 
course, and two in the spurious ending. 
Even less primitive is répas, ‘a portent’ 
(xiii. 22"). The basic Markan con- 
ception is that of dv¥vayis (v. v. 30), 
namely, the outgoing of divine power. 
The onpetov ao Tod otpavod sought 
by the Pharisees is a display which in 
their view will accredit Jesus and His 
message. The comment eipalovres 
avrév, which Mark has also in x. 2 
(cf. xii. 15), rightly interprets their 
action as an attempt to put Him to the 
test. For weupdfw v. i. 13. They had 
ascribed His exorcisms to Beelzebul 
(iii. 22) and now ask for a heavenly 
sign which could leave His claims in 


no doubt. Cf. Theophylact (cited by 
Swete, 168): é€vdulov yap dru od Suv7- 
cetas €& ovpavod movfjoar onpetov, ola 
89 ev 7@ BeedleBovA Svvapevos troreiy 
Ta &v TH yh pova onueia. Theudas 
promised his followers that he would 
divide the Jordan and give them an 
easy passage over it; cf. Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 5. 1. Jesus makes no such 
promises. From the standpoint of the 
Pharisees the demand creates a di- 
lemma: if He tries to give a sign He 
will fail; if He refuses He will lose 
popular support. For Jesus there is 
no such dilemma. 

Matthew’s alterations are stylistic 
(xvi. 1). 

12 f. As elsewhere (iii. 5), Mark 
mentions the emotion of Jesus: in- 
dignant, He groaned in His spirit. 
dvactevdlw**, ‘to sigh deeply’, is a 
classical word (Aesch. Choeph. 335 ; 
Herodotus i. 86, vi. 80), found also in 
the LXX (Sir. xxv. 18, Thren. i. 4, 
2 Macc. vi. 30); cf. orevafw, vii. 34. 
For 7 mvevpari atrod v. ii. 8. adrod is 
omitted by D M* W fam. 1 282 bilr! 
vg sys, asalsoinii.8 by DWabceff 
q 1%. dre (=7i) is read by C Or; »v, 
Intr 61. The meaning is ‘ how’, cf. 
Pallis, 27, Black, 89. The use of yeved, 
vili. 38, ix. 19, xili. 30", appears to 
reflect such passages as Deut. xxxii. 5 
and Psa, xciv. (xcv.) 10; cf. Swete, 
168. For diy Ady v. iii. 28. P45 W 
have dujv only. Cf. Couchoud, /Z7'S, 
SSG UE 

«i S00jcero. is a strong negation 
(=00 S00ycera Mt. xvi. 4) in which 
el=ox implying an imprecation (e.g., 
“Tf I do such a thing, may I die!’), 
The refusal is absolute. Cf. Lagrange, 
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207; Howard, ii. 468 f. Apart from 
quotations from the LXX (Psa. xciv. 
Ii) in Heb. iii. 11, iv. 3, 5, this is the 
only example in the NT, though an 
apodosis is wanting in Lk. xiii. 9, xix. 
42, 2 Thess. ii. 3 f. (cf. Meecham, 88). 

The parallel saying from Q, in Lk. 
xi. 29 = Mt. xii. 39, adds the important 
exception ef 7) TO onyetov “Iwva, the 
implication being that the message of 
Jesus is self-authenticating; cf. Man- 
son, 7,90. The eschatological inter- 
pretation of Bultmann, 124 (‘ So will 
the Son of Man come from heaven 
to this generation ’) is much less prob- 
able. Mark’s version is more blunt, 
and is probably influenced by his view 
that the Messiahship of Jesus is con- 
cealed from the people and _ their 


Mk. viii. 14-21 


61. THE MYSTERY OF THE 


religious leaders. For the interesting 
conjecture of J. H. Michael, /7\S, xxi. 
146-59, that originally Q referred to 
‘the sign of John’, v. Creed, 163, 
Bultmann, 124. 

Matthew’s version of the Markan 
saying is secondary. He omits the 
reference to groaning in spirit, adds 
movnpa Kal pworxadts (cf. Mk. viii. 38) 
to yeved and ei pu7) 70 onpetov Iwva from 
Q. Cf. xvi. 4 and xii. 39. 

In 13, if wdAw (z. ii. 1) is taken with 
adeis, it must mean ‘ thereupon’, but 
if it is read with euBds, which is more 
natural, it refers to a further embarka- 
tion and so means ‘again’ (cf. 10). 
For euBaivw v.iv 13; eis To wépav iv. 35. 
Matthew has simply kal karaduray 
avrovds amfAdev. 


Cf. Mt. xvi. 5-12 


LOAVES 


The narrative is a Markan construction in which a saying regarding 
‘the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod’ is connected with 
a strong rebuke of the disciples for their failure to understand the signi- 
ficance of the loaves in the stories of miraculous feeding. Klostermann, 
87, maintains that it is not a unity, and distinguishes 14, 16 (in which 15 
is inserted), apparently the beginning of a third feeding-story, and 17-21 
in which the disciples are blamed for their inability to trust Jesus after 
the double proof of His power in vi. 35-44 and viii. 1-9. This hypothesis 
exaggerates the artificiality of the narrative and estimates too narrowly 
the Evangelist’s intention. K. L. Schmidt, 204, speaks of its vivid char- 
acter and traces its origin to popular tradition. Dibelius, 229, assigns it 
to Mark on the basis of traditional material. So far as 14 f. are concerned, 
this reference to tradition is justified by the connexion of the narrative 
with the crossing of the lake, the artless allusion to a want of food which 
the disciples might well remember, and the introduction in 15 which is 
not irrelevant to the situation. But after 16 the saying is ignored, atten- 
tion is concentrated on the stupidity of the disciples, and the two feeding- 
stories are treated as separate and miraculous incidents. The severe 
words of Jesus may well have a traditional basis, but, in the form in which 
they are recorded, they are assimilated to vi. 43 and vii. 8, that is, to 
secondary versions of the events. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
the circumstances in which the narrative has a credible Sz¢z 2m Leben. 

The conditions which account for the form of the narrative are prob- 
ably to be found in the same liturgical and catechetical interests which 
are reflected in 1-10 and 11-13. The Feeding of the Four Thousand is 
viewed as a sign to the disciples of the coming of the Kingdom and the 
Demand for a Sign as showing that to the Pharisees, the Jewish religious 
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The present narrative carried this 
scheme of thought a stage farther. Even the first disciples had failed to 
understand the oneta given to them! They were prototypes of many 
Christians in the writer’s day who, like those at Corinth, had no true 
understanding of the xupraxov Setmvov (1 Cor. xi. 20). 

Regarded in this way, the peculiar features of the narrative find a ready 
explanation. Mark is writing didactic history with the special needs of 
the Church in mind. Accordingly, under the pressure of practical 
interests, the historical prelude fades away. The stupidity of the disciples 
is exaggerated and their failure to interpret the metaphorical allusion 
in ‘ the leaven of the Pharisees’ is left unexplained. The feeding-stories 
are mentioned from the standpoint from which they had come to be 
interpreted, and the narrative ends with the pointed question, ‘ Do ye 
not yet understand ?’, which is aimed at the readers and not merely the 
original disciples. The story illustrates the beginnings of a type of Gospel 
narrative found often in the Fourth Gospel and which has persisted in 
Christian teaching down to the present day. Touch with history is not 
lost, but catechetical interests supervene. 

If it be asked why such an explanation is given to this narrative while 
others in Mk are accepted more objectively, the answer is that the data 
call for this kind of explanation and that it is mistaken to assume that 
Markan narratives are of one stamp. Further, narratives must be studied, 
not only in themselves, but in relation to the groups in which they appear, 
for the groups differ according as historical, topical, or doctrinal interests 
are uppermost. 


leaders, no sign had been given. 
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14. It is not certain whether the the episode. ‘ A modern writer would 


narrative begins with 14 (WH, Swete, 
Huck, etc.) or with 13 (Rawlinson, 
Klostermann), This uncertainty points 
to the close connexion between the two 
stories. Mark intends to suggest that 
it was after the refusal of Jesus to enter- 
tain the demand for a sign from heaven 
that the incident happened. The 
tailure to provision the boat, important 
to the disciples, was remembered. 
éemAavOavoua™. B has ereAdbevro. For 
el wy... od Uv. V. 37, Vi. 4, although 
in these passages the negative comes 
first. Lagrange, 207 f., cites Herodo- 
tus i. 200, oddév dAXo ouréovrau et pur 
tx0ds podvov. Cf. VGT, 182. 

The saying on the leaven of the 
Pharisees is commonly explained as 
a patchwork insertion on the part of 
the Evangelist; cf. Wellhausen, 61; 
Klostermann, 87. Turner, 39, /7'S, 
Xxvi. 150, speaks of it as an obtrusive 
reference ’ which interrupts the other- 
wise straightforward development of 


have put it in a note at the foot of the 
page.’ So Blunt, 194. The saying 
will be considered later. Meantime 
an alternative possibility must be 
mentioned, namely, that Mark gives 
the saying in its original context, and 
that the real question to be asked is 
why it is ignored in the rest of the 
narrative. If Field, 11, is right in 
translating éeAdQovro ‘ they had for- 
gotten’, an intention to locate the 
saying is suggested. 

Matthew connects the incident with 
the other side of the lake (€A@dvres of 
ualnral eis ro wépav) and omits the 
statement that, with the exception of 
one loaf, they had no bread with them 
in the boat (xv. 5). 

In 14b P45 reads (&va pdv)ov dprov 
éxovres with the support of W © 
fam. I fam. 13 565 700. Couchoud, 
JTS, xxxv. 14, accepts the reading. 
When e€é ju is followed by a noun, he 
argues, Mark always puts ei pj after 
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peP éavtdv ev 7H TrAoiw. 
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Kal duveotéAXeTo adtois Aéywv 


€ ~ a ~ lod 
OpGre, Brémere and ths CWpyns Tov Dapicaiwy Kal rHs Couns 
“Hpwdov. Kat dueAoyilovro mpos aAAnjAovs Ott dptous ovK éxovaw. 


the verb; cf. ii. 26, v. 37, vi. 4, 5, 8, ix. 
Gy ALO by, We} ah, Wey ou aw. MMe oes A 
strong argument, but against it may be 
urged that the smooth reading appears 
to be a simplification of a more diffi- 
cult original. 

15. For SsacréAAopat, elsewhere in 
Mk c. iva and the subj., v. v. 43, and 
for the redundant opa@re v. i. 44. 
Moulton, ii. 31, neatly counters the 
claim that BAémew amd is a Hebraism 
by citing BGU iv. 1079 (A.D. 41): os 
av mavres kal od BAéme carov amo Tav 
*Tovdaiwv, with the comment, ‘ Surely 
it was no Jew who gave this warning 
to his friend!’. For of Dapicator v. ii. 
16; ‘Hpddns vi. 14; Cdun*. For Bre- 
metre Matthew has mpocéxere, and in- 
stead of Kal ris C¥pns ‘Hpddov he has 
Kal Laddsoveaiwy (xvi. 6). Later he 
interprets the leaven as ‘ the teaching 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees’ (xv. 
12). Luke (xii. 1) has a parallel to the 
saying, perhaps derived from L (cf. 
Manson, S/, 105, 270), which reads: 
IIpocdyere Eavrois ano ris Couns, HrTus 
éorly inéxpiots, Tv Dapicaiwy. Prob- 
ably the saying was current as an 
isolated logion. Bultmann, 139, ten- 
tatively includes it among the Gese¢zes- 
worte und Gemeinderegeln, observing 
that its original form and meaning 
can scarcely be determined. Cf. 
Bacon, Studies in Matthew, 511-17, 
who suggests that the saying was 
brought to mind in the primitive 
Church by the Judaistic controversy 
when liberty was threatened by ‘ false 
brethren privily brought in’ (Gal. ii. 
4). Influences of this kind may 
account for the phrase 77s eorly bmo- 
xpos which has been added in the 
Lukan form of the saying. In the 
Matthaean form kai Daddovaiwy is 
secondary, but the explanation of the 
leaven as teaching is by no means wide 
of the mark. In the Markan version 
the phrase Kal ris Gdns “Hpddov may 

ST. MARK 


possibly be an addition, influenced by 
ili. 6 and xii. 13, but this inference is 
not necessary, and probably in Mk 
we approach nearest to the original 
significance of the saying. Cf. Manson, 
Vf, WO, 

Apart from the Parable of the 
Leaven (Lk. xiii. 20 f.=Mt. xiii. 33) 
Cdyn in the NT is used metaphorically 
in a bad sense; cf. 1 Cor. v. 6, 7, 8, 
Gal. v.9. So also the Rabbis used it of 
the idea of the evil disposition in man. 
Cf. Billerbeck, i. 728 f.; Abrahams, 
i, 52 f. See the prayer of Rabbi 
Alexander, cited by Abrahams: ‘ It is 
revealed before thee that our will is to 
do thy will. And what hinders? The 
leaven that is in the dough and servi- 
tude to the Kingdoms. May it be thy 
will to deliver us from their hand.’ 
Abrahams refers to the parallel be- 
tween ‘ the leaven that is in the dough’ 
and ‘the leaven of the Pharisees’ in 
Mk and between ‘servitude to the 
Kingdoms’ and ‘ the leaven of Herod’. 

Mark does not interpret the phrase, 
but undoubtedly the idea of an evil 
disposition harmonizes with his story. 
Previously, in vil. 1-23, he has shown 
how the scribes and Pharisees pervert 
the teaching of the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and in the Demand for a Sign 
(viii. 11-13) has illustrated their blind- 
ness to the true nature of the mission 
of Jesus. It is natural therefore that, 
as the boat begins.-to cross the lake, 
He says: ‘ Take heed and beware of 
the evil disposition of the Pharisees ’, 
less likely that He was thinking of 
their ‘hypocrisy’, and improbable 
that the allusion is an imaginative 
addition. Even the reference to ‘ the 
leaven of Herod’ is timely if the enig- 
matic Dalmanutha was on the west 
shore in the neighbourhood of Tiberias. 

The saying is undoubtedly genuine. 
Current as an isolated logion in Q or 
L, it is preserved in its original setting 

N 
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Ti Svadoyilecbe dtu dprous ovK ExeETE; 


+ a 29O\ / / ” \ / € ae 
ovr voeire obdé cuvieTe; TETMPWLEVYV ExETE THY Kapdlav DUBV ; 


by Mark. In favour of this view is the 
fact that it is not Mark’s habit to insert 
sayings into the body of a narrative, 
as Matthew does (cf. ix. 13a and xii. 
5-7), but to append them at the end; 
ef 1,25 £:,/ 274, , 111.27-0,1ete. 

Some MSS., including G W A © P45 
fam. I fam. 13 (exc. 124) 22 28 60 251 
565 679 i k vg (1 MS.) sa geo arm, 
read trav “Hpwdvavdv, but this reading 
is clearly a correction influenced by 
iil. 6 and xii. 13. 

16. For dcadoyilopa v. ii. 6. When 
used with apds dAdjAous (cf. ix. 33 f.) 
or mpos é€avrovs (xi. 31) the verb im- 
plies the exchange of differences of 
opinion and point of view. Here the 
bone of contention is that the disciples 
have no bread. Turner, /7\S, xxvii. 
59, suggests that dv. is used as an 
indirect interrogative (as also in xiv. 
60): they discussed with one another 
why they had no loaves. Matthew 
inserts A€éyovres and so makes it ore 
recitativum followed by the first 
person “Aprous od« eAdBouev. There is 
strong support for Aéyovres in Mk 
(A CLA @e¢ al. fam. 13 22 33 118 157 
579 892 1071 al. pler. f g*1 1? vg sys pehl 
bo aeth arm) and most of these MSS., 
with the addition of &, attest éyouer, 
but probably éyovow should be read 
with B W P45 fam. 1 (exc. 118) 28 565 
700 1342 c g? k, especially if efyay 
(D a b d ff e¢ al.) is a grammatical 
variant... In this case ots may be 
rendered ‘that’ introducing indirect 
speech (Lagrange, 209; Klostermann, 
87; Goodspeed, ‘ their being without 
bread ’) or ‘ because’ (RVmg; Gould, 
146; Torrey) or ‘why’ (v. Turner, 
supra), but it cannot be recztativum. 

The issue is important ; it affects the 
interpretation of the narrative as a 
whole, not merely the exegesis of 16. 
Many commentators and translators 
take or as recztativum (Swete, 170; 
Plummer, 198; Moffatt; RV, RSV), 
with the result that they follow (in 


most cases) the reading éyouev. Cf. 
RV, ‘saying, We have no bread’; 
RSV similarly ; Moffatt, ‘“‘ Leaven ?” 
they argued among themselves, ‘“‘ we 
have no bread at all!”’ These 
renderings are very attractive, but are 
textually unsound. Moreover, they 
interpret Mk in the light of Mt rather 
than Mk in itself. Moffatt’s rendering 
suggests a connexion with 15 for which 
there is no warrant in the Gk. The 
truth is that in Mk the saying on the 
leaven is ignored either because the 
disciples do not understand it or more 
probably because the writer’s interest 
is to emphasize their failure to under- 
stand the sign of the loaves in the 
stories of miraculous feeding. If this 
is so, the rendering of 67. by ‘ because ’ 
is doubtful. What the disciples dis- 
cuss is their want of provisions, whose 
responsibility it is, and what they must 
do. There is much therefore to be 
said for Turner’s rendering, ‘ why 
they have no bread’, in preference to 
the alternative ‘that they have no 
bread ’. 

17. The knowledge of Jesus (yvous, 
iv. 13) is neither intuitive nor super- 
natural, but arises from the dispute in 
the boat. 
vil. 18; ovvinuriv. 12; mwpdw vi. 52* ; 
kapdia ii. 6. As in iii. § and vi. 52, a 
darkening of the understanding is 
meant rather than hardness of heart. 
‘Here the close connexion with “ the 
unseeing eye ’’ favours the interpreta- 
tion ‘“‘moral blindness’. Indeed 
“ hardness’ suggests a wilful ob- 
stinacy, which could scarcely be in 
place either here or in vi. 52’, J. A. 
Robinson, Zph. 266. D reads wemnpw- 
Lévy (‘incapacitated ’, ‘ blinded’) éorw 
m Kapdia tudv; cf. caecatum f | x vg, 
obtusum aq, obtusab c d ffi, ‘ blinded’ 
sys, ‘stupefied’ arm. Mark does not 
attribute the severity of the rebuke 
to the failure of the disciples to under, 
stand the saying on the leaven of the 


For otaww v. iv. 40; vodw 


‘ Ti and Souter read ¢youev; WH, Nestle and Lagrange ¢xovo.w, 
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> ¥ af. 2 2 > 
OPOarmoye ExXONTEcC OY BAeTTEeTE Kal BTa EYONTEC OYK SkoyeTe; 
\ 2 ee ig \ 
KaL OD pvynpovedeTe OTE Tovs TEVTE ApTous éxAaca eis Tods 
/ , / » 
TevTaKiaxiAious, mdéaovs Kodpivouvs KAacpdTwY TArpErs TpaTe; 


Be ~ 
Aéyovow att@ Addexa. 


7, 
ote * 


\ ¢ \ > ‘ 
TOUS €ETTTQH ELS TOUS TETPa~ 


I: Ig A 
KioxtAlous, Téawv ofupidwv TAnpwpata KAacpdtwv pate; Kal 
r / ) ~ ¢€ /, et" b) A ” , 
éyovow att@ ‘Entra. kal edeyev adrots Ovmw ovviete; 


20 Kal 


Pharisees, but to their want of faith 
in the power of Jesus to supply their 
need. 

After Ti 8:adoyilec@e the phrase ev 
éavrots dAvydmaroe is read by W P45 
fam. 13, and ev rats xapdias dAvydmoTot 
by © ® 28 124 565 700 syhl mg geo? 
arm. So much is the adjective in 
harmony with Mark’s narrative that, 
in spite of the possibility of assimila- 
tion to Mt. xvi. 8, it deserves serious 
consideration. Cf. Couchoud, /7'S, 
xxxv. 15. One must feel more un- 
certain about the prepositional phrases 
since the wrangling may well have 
been open. Apart from the phrase 
noted above Matthew gives a greatly 
abbreviated version of the saying of 
Jesus. The sharp condemnation of 
the disciples disappears in the more 
sober question ovzw voeire odd pvn}L0- 
vevere Tovs mévte Gprouvs .. .;. This 
modification reveals Matthew’s anxiety 
to ‘spare the Twelve’. Meantime, it 
remains to be considered whether the 
Markan strictures, if not overpressed, 
are misapplied. 

18. The indignant question, 6¢@ad- 
pods éxovres od Br€rere Kal Sra Exovres 
ovx dxovere;, omitted in Mt, is ex- 
pressed in the language of the LXX. 
Cf. Isa. vi. 9 f. (used in iv. 12), Jer. v. 
21, Ezek. xii. 2. Lagrange, 209, refers 
to Oxyrh. Logia, iii. 8, moved 4 pux7 
pov éml rots viois t&v dvOpdrrwv dre 
rudrol elow 7H Kapdia adrdv Kal ov 
Brérovow, and Corp. Hermeticum 
(Scott, ii, 182), ta prjre axovns mepl 
dv dxovew oe Sel, pre BAésrys, mepl dv 
Brérew oe Set. The question Kai od 
pvnuwovedere; (urnpovedw™) leads on to 


the direct allusions to the stories of 
miraculous feeding in 19-21. Again 
Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 16, follows 
© P45 565 in reading ovaw voeire oddé 
pvnuovevere, Supported by odd€é pvnpo- 
vevere in D and ovmw vocire in N &. 
Cf. Mt. xvi. 9. 

19-21. By question and answer 19 
recalls the Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand (vi. 35-44) and 20 the Four Thou- 
sand (viii. 1-9). The numbers are 
precisely given and the xdodwor of the 
one story (vi. 43) are distinguished 
from the odupides of the other (viii. 8). 
In 19 xKodivovs KAacudrwy mAnpes! 
replaces kAdopara .. . Kodivwy mAnpa- 
para (vi. 43) and in 20 wAnpdmara is 
used instead of epiocevuara (viii. 8). 
Other points of interest are the asyn- 
detic use of Aéyovow? in 19, and eis 
c. acc. in 19 f. instead of the simple 
dat. as in the Koine; VG7, 187; 
Deissmann, 2S, 118; Lagrange, 210. 

The correspondences show that the 
compiler of 1-26 distinguished two 
separate incidents and was familiar 
with the text of vi. 43. It follows 
therefore that if vi. 35-44 and viii. 1-9 
are doublets (v. Note C), the form of 
the sayings in 19-21 is redactional. 
This is the view taken by many com- 
mentators, including Wellhausen, J. 
Weiss, Wendling, Loisy, Branscomb, 
and Turner. Turner, 39, indeed, 
goes so far as to say that Mark ‘ has 
tampered with our Lord’s words’. 
We may doubt if ‘tampered’ is the 
right word; it is more like Mark to 
record tradition as he finds it. But 
it is improbable that the sayings are 
in their original form. All too clearly 


1 Arjpets (iv. 28*) is omitted by P** (apparently) fam, 13 a bd ff i)? q e¢ a/., and replaced by 


the indeclinable Arps in A F G M e# al. 


2 Cf, Black, 40, who also cites éy in ix. 38, x, 29, xii. 24. 
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they have been adapted in the tradi- 
tion under a homiletical impulse. It 
is possible, even if the two narratives 
are doublets, that more than one 
fellowship-meal was celebrated by 
Jesus and His disciples, and credible 
that He should have reminded them 
of past experiences. But if vi. 35-44 
and viii. 1-9 are secondary accounts of 
the same incident, viii. 19-21 must be 
a debased form of the words of Jesus. 

The Matthaean version shows the 
sayings in a further stage of adapta- 
tion. Mark’s version is first abbrevi- 
ated and then supplemented. His 
pointed climax, ovaw ovviere;, is lost 
in Mt in a cloud of words: ‘ How is 
it that you do not understand that I 


did not speak to you about loaves?’ 
(xvi. 11). The warning against the 
leaven of the Pharisees (with the addi- 
tion of ‘ Sadducees ’) is repeated, and 
the sober explanation is added that 
Jesus did not tell the disciples to be- 
ware of actual leaven, but of (false) 
teaching. Here nothing is left to the 
imagination. 

Our conclusion must be that in Mk 
we are nearer to the original tradition 
than in Mt, but nevertheless at a 
greater distance from it than is usual 
in Mk. The explanation must be 
found in the circumstances which 
guided the composition of the entire 
section, vili. I-26, and the interests it 
was meant to serve. 


Mk. vill. 22-6 52. THE CURE OF THE BLIND 


MAN 


This Miracle-story and the Cure of the Deaf Mute (vii. 32-7) form a 
pair peculiar to Mk with striking linguistic agreements. Thus, both 
cures are wrought in privacy or semi-privacy; in each case spittle is used 
and the laying on of hands; restoration is accomplished with some 
difficulty or in stages; and, finally, in each instance a charge to maintain 
secrecy is imposed. There are, of course, important differences; but the 
agreements are so many, so close, and so striking that it is not surprising 
that several critics regard the narratives as duplicate accounts of the same 
incident. Cf. Bultmann, 228; Wendling, 77. Linguistic agreement 
between different narratives has already been noticed as characteristic 
of Mk (v. viii. 1-10), but it is so remarkable in the two narratives in 
question (and in xi. 1-6 and xiv. 13-16) as to call for special notice. The 
agreements may be set out as follows: 


THE CURE OF THE DEAF MUTE 
(vii. 32-7) 


32. Kal dépovow attr@ kwddv 22. 
Kal poytAador, 


THE CURE OF THE BLIND MAN 
(viii. 22-6) 

kal dépovow atta tudddv 

xal mapakxadodow avrov tva Kal mapakadodaw adrov tva 

emOh adt@ tiv xelpa. avrod amrar. 

kal émAaBdpevos THs xeupos Tob 
tugrod eéjveyxev adrov eEw ris 
Kwpns, 


33. Kal amoAaBopuevos abrov aro 23. 
Tod oxAov Kart’ idiav 
éBadev rods SaxtvAovs adTod 
els TA OTA avroo 
\ , 4 a a 
kal mrvcas jaro TAS yAdoons 


\ (7 > \ 9 AS 
KQl 7TVOAS E€lS TA OfLaTa QuUTOV, 


avrod, emBels Tas xeipas alt@ 
? 7 aay Yeeiee, , 
emmpwra adrov Hi ru BAemeis; 
34. Kal avaBrdpas els Tov odpavor 24. Kal avaBAdbas 


> ? 2 
éoTevatev, 
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kal Aéyer adr@ “Eddaéa, éheyev Brew rods avOpdmous 
6 €orw AcavolyOnre ~ St dbs S€év8pa 6p mrepurarobvras. 
35. Kal nvolynoav adrod at axoal, 25. elra madw €OnKev tas yelpas 
kal €vOn 6 Scopes Tis yAdoons emt Tovs 6fOaduods avrod, 
avrod, kal d1€Brebev, Kal amexaréorn, 
Kat €Addew 6pbas: Kal eveBAerev tnAavyas dmavra. 
36. Kal dveoreiAato atrots 26. Kal améoreiev atrov 
els olkov avrod Aéywv 
iva pndevt Adywow" Mydevi eimys ets thy Kadpnv. 


daov S€ avtois Stearé\Aero, 
avrol uGAXov mepiaadrepov exyjpuacov. 
37. Kal Umepreptocds eLemAjaoovto A€dy- 
ovTes 
Kadds mavra emoinker, 
Kal Tovs Kwovs moved akovew 
Kat aAdAous Aaretv. 


It is clear that the doublet-hypothesis is a possible explanation. 
Apart from actual agreements, some of the variants are due to the fact 
that the one story is that of a deaf-mute and the other of a blind man. 
Moreover, there are agreements which are differently expressed: dao rod 
dyAov Kar idtav corresponds to ew ris Kduns and o6p0ds to ryAavyds. 
To wa pnoevi Aeywow there is also a parallel in pndevi clans els rip 
kéunv. But, having said this, we must conclude that the hypothesis is very 
improbable in the light of the striking differences. In the one case ava- 
Breas describes an attitude of prayer on the part of Jesus; in the other 
the natural raising of the blind man’s eyes when he is addressed. Further, 
in vii. 32-7 there is nothing to correspond to the striking observation : 
“TI see men; but they look like trees, walking’. This is not the kind of 
variant which might arise in different accounts of the same story, but a 
highly distinctive detail which stamps the story as genuine. Moreover, 
the reference to a second laying on of hands in 25 is without parallel in 
the Gospels and is not likely to have been invented. The suggestion which 
the story makes of a cure wrought with great difficulty, or at least in 
stages, is a mark of historical truth, and its bold realism is probably the 
reason why both Matthew and Luke have omitted it. It is true that 
confusion about the nature of a particular ailment can easily arise in oral 
tradition. Evidence of this is provided by a comparison of Mt. xii. 22 f. 
(a blind and dumb demoniac) with Mt. ix. 32 f. (a dumb demoniac) and 
Lk. xi. 14 (a dumb demoniac). But in the two Markanrstories the differ- 
ences are far greater, so great in fact as to belong to different incidents. 

To some extent the linguistic agreements may be explained by the 
admitted tendency of Mark to repeat himself and by the ease with which 
popular narratives assume fixed forms in oral tradition. Such a form is 
the use of the impersonal plural and the frequent use of ¢épw in stories 
of healing (cf. i. 32, ii. 3, ix. 17,19, 20). Equally true is this of expres- 
sions like émfels ras xetpas adr and of references to touching (iva adrod 
dipnrot), to manipulative actions in general, and the use of spittle (cf. 
Jn. ix. 6). But neither of these suggestions, any more than the doublet- 
hypothesis, will furnish a complete explanation of the genesis of the 
narrative. Direct reference to vii. 32-7 on the part of the writer, guided 
by the same catechetical interests which have shaped viii. I-10, II-13, 


22 
23 
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and 14-21, will alone account for the peculiar features of viii. 22-6. 
Anxious for the sake of his readers to insist that blindness prevented the 
disciples from receiving the sign of the loaves, he wished none the less to 
sound a note of hope. The blind could be made to see. Such a note 
resounded in the closing story of the older cycle, but vii. 32-7 did not 
supply precisely what was wanted since here it was a case of a deaf 
stammerer. The cure of the blind was the theme required. Tradition 
told of the hard won cure of the blind man near Bethsaida. The story 
itself warrants us in speaking of tradition, since its realism shows it to be 
anything but a product of invention. Moreover, in xadd@s wdvra 7emoinkev 
in vii. 37 we have seen reason to think that a cycle, and not only a single 
story, was known to the narrator. Mark, therefore, or a predecessor, 
deliberately uses the framework supplied by vii. 32-7, but fits into it a 
new story suitable to his didactic purpose. By this bold hypothesis alone 
we do justice to the literary agreements between vii. 32-7 and vill. 22-6 
and the no less striking differences between the two stories. Indeed, 
it is confirmation of the account given of viii. 1-26 as a whole that the 
same liturgical and catechetical interests account for each of the four 
narratives. The blind man saw all things clearly. So did the disciples . 
and so would Mark’s readers. See further, Intr. 97 f. 

Kat épyovras eis Bybcadav. Kai dépovow adt@ tudddv Kai 
mapaKkadotow adtov va adrod dyntrar. Kal emAaBdpevos Tis 
xetpos Tod tudAod eEnveyxev abrov e€w THs Kwpns, Kal TTVCAS 
eis TA Oppata adtod, emuBels Tas xetpas adra@, emnpwra 'adrdov 


22. A second case of the cure of 
blindness is the story of Bartimaeus 
(x. 46-52). For Byndcadav v. vi. 45. 
As in many Markan narratives, it is 
difficult to decide whether xal épyovrat 
eis BynOcadav belongs to this story 
or to viii. 14-21. Schmidt, 207 f., 
thinks it belongs to the present story 
and maintains that Mark probably 
found the name connected with it in 
the tradition. He leaves open the 
question whether the well attested 
€pxerat (* A al. pler. fam. 1 565 700 
al. pler. sys pe hl) may not be original. 
The reading Byn@aviav (D 262 abd f ff 
il q r') may be a scribal correction 
influenced by xan in 23 and 26. 

The impersonal plural ¢épovow and 
kat mapaxadodow atrov iva c. subj. 
appear also in vii. 32. Along with 
other agreements in 23 they raise the 
question of the relationship between 
the two narratives. For mapaxadéw 
v, i. 40, C. subj. Vv. 103 darromat i. 4I. 
tupdds, viii. 23, x. 46, 49, 51*. 

23. kop, cf. vi. 6. The use of the 


word with reference to Bethsaida is 
not impossible if the older fishing 
village is meant; otherwise, the in- 
cident took place near an unknown 
village in Decapolis. 

There are several striking agree- 
ments with vii. 33 in this verse. With 
Kat emAaBouevos cf. Kai azroAaBdopevos. 
Note also the removal of the sufferer 
to a distance (fw rijs xwuns), the use 
of spittle (rrvcas), and the reference 
to the laying on of hands (émeis tas 
xetpas atv@). See the introductory 
note. émAapBdvoua*, Mt. xiv. 31, 
Lk (5), Ac (7), 1 Tim (2), Heb (2)**, 
“to lay hold of’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
Blass, 101 n., says that the reading 
of D, AaBopevos tiv xeipa rod Tuddrod, 
is ‘in the style of neither classical nor 
NT Greek’. yeupds is partitive, ‘ by 
the hand’. dyuya*, Mt: xx. 34** is a 
common poetical word found also in 
the papyri; VG7, 448. For émrda 
Tas xeipas v. Vv. 23, and for the similar 
use of xparetv i. 31. 

Distinctive of the story is the direct 
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Ei re BAérets;' Kat avaBrepas eAeyev Brérw rods avOpdmovs 
ote ws Sévdpa 6p mepitatobvras. elra madw €Onxev tas yeipas 


23 adrov et tu Brera 


question Hi ru BAézeis;. This usage is 
not classical but is found in the NT 
ine Vit. X11 LO, xix, 3, NC. 1.10, Vil i CLC. 
Cf. Gen. xvii. 17, Ei 7@ éxarovraeret 
yevnoerat vids; Lagrange, 212, sug- 
gests that it comes probably from the 
LXX where it translates 4; cf. Blass, 
260 n. The origin of the constr. is 
traced by WJZ, 639, to an ellipse, ‘I 
should like to know’. In the NT it 
has become equivalent to a direct inter- 
rogative and is frequent in Lk/Ac. 
Cf. Robertson, 916; Souter, 72. In 
Mk, viii. 23 is the sole example, for «i 
éécorw in x. 2 is indirect. BAézevis read 
here by § A D? L W a. pler. fam. 1 
fam. 13 28 700 al. pler. it vg sype hl 
geoB arm, but preference must be given 
to Bdréers read by BC D* A® 565 579 
1342 sys sa bo geo! e¢ 4 aeth. 

24. For dvaBAérw v. vi. 41. Here 
the word is used of the involuntary 
raising of the eyes (Swete, 174; Klos- 
termann, 88) rather than, as in x. 51 f., 
of the recovery of sight (Lagrange, 
213, Et ayant commencé & voir). In 
any case, the man was not born blind, 
for he can distinguish certain moving 
objects like trees as men. In the 
clause é7u ws Sévdpa 6p repirrarobvras 
read by most MSS., 67: and op are 
omitted by C? D Mmg W © fam. I 22 
28 565 892 1071 al. plur. it vg sys pe hl 
sa bo geo aeth Aug. In spite of its 
wide attestation this smooth reading 
is probably a later simplification of the 
original text, for it is difficult to see 
why as Sévdpa mepurarodvras should 
have been altered to the form found in 
wABC*LA,etc. The awkwardness 
of this reading has been traced to the 
misrendering of the original Aramaic. 
Thus, Allen, 116, 27, xiii. 330, sug- 
gests that 7 ought to have been trans- 
lated by the relative ods and not by 67, 
the original being, ‘I see men whom 
I see as trees walking’. So Torrey, 
301. Black, 37, points out that this 


is still an unusually complicated way 
of saying, ‘I see men like trees walk- 
ing ’, and suggests that, with emphatic 
hyperbaton, the original Aramaic ran, 
“I see men that like trees they are 
walking ’, and that a translator may 
have taken the participial present as 
a true participle and made it agree 
with the acc. ‘men’, adding a second 
verb dp@. It may be that these sug- 
gestions are not necessary, for the 
whole passage lends itself well to 
arresting modern translations. Cf. 
Goodspeed, ‘I can see the people, for 
they look to me like trees, only they 
are moving about’; Moffatt, ‘I can 
make out people, for I see them as 
large as trees moving’; RSV, ‘I see 
men; but they look like trees, walk- 
ing’. These translations are free, but 
they preserve the vivid character of 
the Gk. For the distinction between 
BAérw and dpdw v. the note on iv. 12. 
The contrast is natural and may well 
be original. Field, 32, compares the 
proverbial expression ovdé dvOpdmous 
é€dpwv todvs avOpwous used of persons 
suddenly thrown into a state of intense 
excitement. 

A striking Hellenistic parallel is 
cited by Klostermann, 88, and Raw- 
linson, 108, with reference to a blind 
man, Alcetas of Halice, who saw a 
vision in which the god Asclepios 
appeared to go over his eyes with his 
fingers, with the result that ‘ the first 
things he saw were the trees in the 
temple precincts’ (Dittenberger, Sy/- 
loge Inscr. Graec3 iii. 1168; v. VGT, 
30). Such parallels do not prove that 
the present story, and vii. 32 ff., ‘were 
developed, if not originated, in the 
syncretistic atmosphere of the Helle- 
nistic world ’ (Branscomb, 142); they 
merely illustrate how common features 
tend to recur in stories of the kind, 
e.g. that a round object like a tree is 
a man and that the touch of a healer 
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émt TOvS ofbadpods avdtod, Kal dreBAewev, Kal ameKaTEeoTn, Kal 


~ ot 
eveBrerrev 'rndAavya@s! amavra. 
avrtobd Aéywv 


A ’ 
Kal améoretAev atvtov ets olkov 
> A is 
Mndevt cirys els THY KMUNV. 


25 dnravyds 


is curative. For the story of how 
Vespasian cured a blind man by the 
use of spittle cf. Tacitus, Wzst. iv. 81; 


Suetonius, Vesp. 7. See further, 
Bultmann, 237 n., 248; Dibelius, 
86. 


25. Instead of efra (iv. 17*) Kad is 
read by D bc ffik q r! sys aeth, and 
eira is omitted by sype sa arm. mddw, 
“again, points back to) 23... Lhe 
second laying on of hands implies that 
the first was not successful and that 
the cure was gradual. This fact alone 
probably accounts for the omission of 
the story by Matthew and Luke, and 
strongly supports the historical char- 
acter of the incident. In spite of the 
distinctions which Swete, 174, draws 
between the three verbs 81dBrexev, 
amexatéorn, and evéBderev, the de- 
scription is tautologous and the exist- 
ence of variant readings (v. zzfra) is 
not surprising. dvaBAerw*, Mt. vii. 5, 
Lk. vi. 42**, ‘to see clearly’. The 
verb is not found in the LXX and is 
scantily attested in the papyri (VG7, 
147). It is used by Plato (Phaedo, 
86 D) in the sense of looking fixedly, 
but LS give two examples with the 
meaning ‘to see clearly’ (cf. Lk. vi. 
42=Mt. vii. 5, Kal tore diaBAdbers 7d 
xdppos). For the double augment in 
amexaréoryn v. the note on iii. 5. eu- 
BAérw, x. 21, 27, xiv. 67*, Mt (2), Lk 
(2) ine (2) Aca (Gh) ee tonlookeatu 
Cl, LXX, Pap. The rare adv. r7- 
Aavyds**,<rijde ‘afar’, adyyn ‘ radi- 
ance ’, is a poetical word found also 
in late prose which means ‘ clearly 
from afar’; v. VGT, 633; Moulton, 
ii. 283. The meaning is that the man 
sees everything clearly at a distance. 
The v./. dnAavyds (N¥* C L A 579) has 
the same meaning. The masc. dzavras, 
read by A C? 579, etc., is secondary, 
giving a cross reference to 24. The 


point made is that the man can focus 
distant objects (d7avra). 

The variants éoinoev adrov avaprepat 
(A N © al. pler. 22 33 118 124 565 700 
1071 al. pler. a f q syhl) and 7péaro 
avaBAésas (D b c ff il r?-2 vg) are prob- 
ably attempts to remove the tautology 
in kal 8eBAreev kal amexatéoTn. S1e- 
BAebev is very strongly attested (WN B C 
L W A fam. 1 (exc. 118) 28 579 1342 k) 
and should be read with WH. Cf. 
Swete, 174. In dceBrebev.. . eveBAemev 
there is a careful distinction of tenses ; 
the man saw clearly and began to fix 
his eyes upon things. This is one of 
a number of cases in which Mark’s 
prolixity is in the interests of objec- 
tivity ; v. Intr. 50-2. 

26. The man is sent home (RV, 
RSV, Moffatt, Goodspeed) or to his 
house (Torrey). Cf. v. 19 and viii. 3, 
and for dmooréAAw v. i. 2. The com- 
mand, pnd eis tiv Kany eloedAOns (WH, 


Ti, Nestle, Souter), forbids him even 


to enter the village, but there is good 
reason to prefer pydert elans els zip 
Kwnv, in which case he is forbidden 
to speak of his cure there. Cf. Turner, 
39, /TS, xxvi. 18, xxix. 2, The Study 
of the NT, 59; Allen, 116; Rawlin- 
son, 108; R. H. Lightfoot, 72 n.; 
Couchoud, /7\S, xxxiv. 122 f.; Loh- 
meyer, 158 n. 

The passage provides one of the 
examples of conflate readings on 
which Westcott and Hort, 99 f., base 
their claim for the superiority of the 
‘Neutral Text’. They hold that the 
late Antiochian text is a conflation of 
pnde! eis tiv Kany eicedAOns (NW B LW 
fam. I (exc. 118) sys sa geo!) and 
pndevt cimys els THY Kdunv (D c q k), 
and that the former is the original 
text. But further investigation has 
shown that the reading pndevi cians 
unde év rH Kaépn was more widely 


1 un x* W. 


VIII. 26] 


current than they supposed and that 
its various forms ! give further support 
to the Western reading. Pointing 
to the Markan use of «is for év, Turner 
claims that the case for its originality 
is unanswerable. 

Secrecy, of course, could not be 
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ensured. Here, therefore, as in vii. 36, 
we must infer either that the prohibi- 
tion was temporary or, and perhaps 
more probably, that it is editorial, 
reflecting the Evangelist’s interest in 
the idea of the Messianic secret. V. 
Intr. 122-4. 


Vv 


Mk. viii. 27-x. 52 CAESAREA PHILIPPI: 
THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


The fifth division begins with the events in the vicinity of Caesarea 
Philippi in the tetrarchy of Herod Philip, and thence by easy stages 
describes the journey to Jerusalem through Galilee, Peraea, and Judaea, 
The arrangement is loose and for the most part topical. Brief topo- 
graphical statements in viil. 27, ix. 30, x. 1, and x. 32 introduce successive 
groups of material, but, as pointed out in the Introduction (pp. 98-100), 
it is clear that Mark has no detailed information at his command. The 
whole is dominated by the thought of the approaching Passion which 
finds powerful expression in the three predictions in vili. 31, ix. 31, and 
x. 33 f., and in other Passion sayings in viil. 34, ix. 12b, x. 38 f., and x. 45. 
The four main sections are: (a) Messiahship and Suffering (vill. 27- 
ix. 29); (8) The Journey through Galilee (ix. 30-50); (¢) The Journey 
through Peraea and Judaea (x. 1-31); (@) The Approach to Jerusalem, 
(x. 32-52). 


(a) Mk. viii. 27-ix. 29 MESSIAHSHIP AND 
SUFFERING 


For the general character of this group of narratives and sayings 
v. Intr. 98. In many respects it continues the account of the Ministry 
beyond Galilee, but in the Confession of Peter and the First Prophecy 
of the Passion the decisive steps are taken which lead inevitably to the 
journey to Jerusalem and the events of the Passion. 

The section includes : 


(53) viil. 27-33. The Confession of Peter and the First Prophecy 
of the Passion. 
(54) viii. 34-ix. 1. Sayings on Crossbearing, Sacrifice, and the Coming 
of the Kingdom. 
The Transfiguration. 
The Descent from the Mount. 
The Epileptic Lad. 


(55) ix. 2-8. 
(56) ix. 9-13. 
(57) ix. 14-29. 
With variations traye els Tov olxdy cov Kal eav cis Thy KduNY eLoEAONS NDevi eirrps UNdE ev TH 


Kopy is attested by @ ® fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 61 565 bff gilrvg. pwyde om. @ ® 565. pndev 
einys Twi, pydevi wndev einps 28 Or. Ev TH KOM OM. it (exc. ff) vg. 
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Mk. viil. 27-33 53. THE CONFESSION OF Cf. Mt. xvi. 13-23 
PETER AND THE FIRST Lk. ix. 18-22 
PROPHECY OF THE PASSION 


This narrative is a Story about Jesus. It cannot justly be regarded 
as a ‘ Markan construction ’; it is too personal and suggests too strongly 
the use of a story given in the tradition. Both Dibelius, 115, and Bult- 
mann, 275-8, classify it as a Legend, but this characterization fails to do 
justice to the narrative and the impression it makes upon us. The per- 
ception that it rests upon testimony not far removed from the original 
facts has led many scholars to describe it as a Petrine story; cf. J. Weiss, 
350, Die Schr.4 145-7; Ed. Meyer, i. 117; Bartlet, 247 (‘ Common 
Apostolic Tradition ’); etc. The points on which this estimate turns are 
the natural reference to Caesarea Philippi, the lifelike picture of Peter 
who speaks for the rest and remonstrates with Jesus, the fact that Jesus 
does not forthwith confirm the truth of his confession, but sternly rebukes 
him in the words, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men’ (vill. 33). The command to keep 
silence does not forbid this hypothesis, and even if the prophecy of death 
and resurrection is phrased in the light of events, it may be held in sub- 
stance to voice the conviction of Jesus. 

Bultmann’s interpretation departs radically from this view. The 
place-name, he holds, does not give to the narrative a historical character, 
since it belongs to the preceding material corresponding to vili. 22a, while 
€v 7H 65@ is a mere connecting link. The fact that Jesus puts the initial 
question and its character show the secondary nature of the narrative, 
since He must have been as familiar as the disciples with popular opinion 
concerning Himself. The question is a Christian formation and the 
answer represents the familiar Christian confession. The narrative is a 
Glaubenslegende: faith in the Messiahship of Jesus is traced back to a 
story of the Messianic confession of Peter. His Easter experience was 
the hour in which the faith of the community is boin. Further, the narra- 
tive is fragmentary ; a reaction of Jesus to the confession must originally 
have been recounted. The primitive ending, retained in Mt. xvi. 17-19, 
but itself unhistorical, has been replaced by a polemical passage directed 
against the Jewish-Christian standpoint represented by Peter from the 
point of view of Hellenistic Pauline Christianity. It is therefore unneces- 
sary, Bultmann holds, to answer the question of Karl Holl: ‘ Who from 
the primitive community would have dared to call the revered Kephas 
Satan ?’. 

There are too many assumptions and improbabilities in this view 
to make it convincing. The reference to ‘the villages of Caesarea Philippi’ 
by a writer who so rarely give place-names commands respect. While 
it is usual for pupils to question a Rabbi, there is no good reason why 
Jesus should not have questioned His disciples, especially as He had been 
in retirement, and in any case as a step to the more direct question. Again, 
sayings like Lk. xii. 50, Mk. ix. 12b, and Mk. ix. 31 support the view, 
reasonable in itself, that Jesus foresaw His suffering. ‘ He possessed the 
charisma of prophecy and exercised it with reference to Himself’, Otto, 
363. Moreover, to explain the idea that ‘the Son of Man must suffer’ 
as without warrant in His teaching, is more difficult than to accept the 
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view that He thought creatively about the issues of His ministry fore- 
shadowed in the fate of the prophets, the death of. John, and the im- 
placable hostility of the Jewish hierarchy. Finally, Karl Holl’s question 
stands, even when full justice has been done to the conflicts between 
Pauline Christianity and Jerusalem, which turned upon questions of 
circumcision and the eating of Jews with Gentiles rather than soteriology. 

For these reasons the decisiveness of the confession of Peter and the 
teaching which followed claim recognition. Joseph Klausner, 300, 
recognizes their historical character, and goes so far as to say that ‘to 
deny this would make the whole history of Christianity incomprehensible ’. 
The story ought not to be interpreted as if no suspicion that Jesus might 
be the Messiah had ever dawned on the minds of the disciples before. 
Without some sense of His greatness and a hope that in Him ancient 
prophecies might be fulfilled, they are not likely to have forsaken all 
and followed Him, and first impressions must have been deepened by His 
subsequent words and deeds. The true significance of the confession is 
that what had been inchoate and provisional now became definite and 
irreversible. In the Markan plan the new teaching concerning Messianic 
suffering is more important than the confession. In viii. 31, ix. 12b, IDs 
31, x. 33 f. the primary reference is to Jesus Himself, but it is not excluded 
that the Messianic community is also in mind. 


\ A e433 ~ \ € \ > ~ > A / 
Kal e€9Abev 6 “Inoods Kat ot pabyrat avrod ets Tas Kapas 
Kaoaplas tis Didiamov: Kai év rH 6d emypwira tovs pabnras 


27. kal e€frOev: Mt e€edAOdv 8€. built a temple in honour of Augustus. 


Luke has the xal éyévero c. infin. con- 
struction and, without mentioning 
Caesarea Philippi, says: ‘as he was 
praying alone, the disciples were with 
him’ (ix. 18). Mark also mentions 
the disciples (of pabyrai atrod, v. ii. 15) 
without any indication of when or 
how they rejoined Jesus. The refer- 
ence to the villages (xeépy, vi. 6) of a 
town (Mt, 7a pépn) is unusual. Prob- 
ably the neighbouring villages are 
meant or the villages of the region 
(WM, 234). Swete, 176, observes 
that the phrase is used repeatedly in 
the LXX of Josh. and 1 and 2 Chron. 

Kaioapla % Pidimmov™, Mt. xvi. 13**, 
was so named to distinguish it from 
Kaoapia (Ac, 15 times), the seat of 
Roman government on the coast 
(Ka:oapta 7 mapddos, earlier Urpatwyvos 
nbpyos). Situated at the source of the 
Jordan on the slopes of Hermon, the 
town in ancient times was called 
Paneas (mod. Banias), so named from 
a grotto, To 7avetov, sacred to Pan. 
Near the grotto Herod the Great had 


Centuries earlier the place was associ- 
ated with the worship of the Baalim. 
The city was rebuilt by Herod Philip 
and named by him Caesarea. Cf. 
Josephus, Amz. xvili. 2. 1: Didurmos 
8€ Ilavedda tiv mpos tats mnyais Tod 
*TopSdvov KaracKevdcas dvoudler Kar- 
odpeav. Travellers and _ historians 
appear to vie one with another in de- 
scribing the beauty and fertility of the 
district. Stanley, Szzaz and Palestine, 
397, speaks of its ‘ park-like verdure ’, 
its ‘rush of waters through deep 
thickets’, its olive groves, its view 
over the distant plain, and describes it 
as ‘almost a Syrian Tivoli’. Cf. 
G. A. Smith, 473 f.: ‘ Paneas lies 
scarcely an hour to the north of Tell- 
el-Kadi. From the latter you pass 
a well-watered meadow, covered with 
trees, and then a broad terrace, with 
oaks, like an English park, till you 
come to the edge of a deep gorge, 
through which there roars a headlong 
stream, half stifled by bush... . In 
the cliff is a cavern. Part of the upper 
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rock has fallen, and from the dédrizs 
of boulders and shingle below there 
bursts and bubbles along a line of 
thirty feet a full-born river.’ 

Caesarea Philippi lies some twenty- 
five miles north of Bethsaida. Pre- 
sumably, but not certainly, Bethsaida 
was the starting point and the journey 
was made either along the east bank 
of the Jordan or through the hills. 
Mark does not say that Jesus entered 
the city, but He must have passed 
through it or its suburbs if the scene of 
the Transfiguration is Mount Hermon. 

The question is put ev rH 68 (v. 
vill. 3). For érepwraw v. v. 9. The 
inguiry prepares the way for the more 
personal question in 29, but it is asked 
for the sake of information since the 
disciples had been in touch with the 
people during the withdrawal in Tyre. 
For of dvOpwro. Luke substitutes of 
dxAou (ix. 18), and instead of pe 
Matthew has tov vidv rod avOpeov 
(xvi. 13). 

28. The use of the redundant A¢- 
yovres corresponds to the Heb. ~bxb, 
Cf. Intr. 63. Cf. also xii. 26, 7Hs elev 
Here it is omitted 
by Matthew and replaced by dzoxpt- 
Oévtes by Luke. The variations in the 
constructions after ori are of interest. 
With *Iwdvnvy tov Bamrioryy (so also 
Mt and Lk) sc. Aéyovow of dvOpwaol 
On this the second 6tu fol- 
lowed by the indic. depends. Matthew 
makes slight stylistic alterations (of 
pev... dAdo. S€... erepor S€) and 
adds ‘Iepeuiav. Cf. 4 Ezra ii. 18, 
Mittam tibt adiutorium pueros meos 
Isaiam et Hieremiam. For els rév 
mpopnrdv Luke has mpodirns tis trav 
apyatwy avéarn (ix. 19). Cf. Pallis, 27. 
As in vi. 25, Mark uses Bamriorns (cf. 
i. 4). 

The account of the various opinions 


avT@ 6 Beds Aéyewr. 


OE elvat. 


recalls vi. 14 f., but it is not necessary 
to infer that the one passage is merely 
an echo of the other. It is remarkable 
that in both cases, despite i. 24, 34, 
iii. II, v. 7, popular opinion does not 
hold Jesus to be the Messiah. In con- 
trast with Jn. vii. 28-31, 41, ix. 22, the 
same representation is found also in 
Mt and Lk. For ’HaAelas v. vi. 15; 
mpodyrns i. 2. 

29 f. Kai adros, omitted by Mt and 
Lk, has no special emphasis (nor in 
Iv. 38, Vl. 47, Siva D5, XV4 43°). ake 
has eizev 6¢ (ix. 20). For azoxpibeis 
... A€yes v. Intr. 63. 6 Ilérpos has 
not been used since v. 37, but from 
this point onwards the name appears 
frequently ; v. ili. 16. 

The decisive question ‘Ypets S€ tiva 
pe Adyere evar; is now put, duets being 
emphatic. Peter’s reply is equally 
emphatic: ‘Zhou art the Christ’, 
Xd el 6 xypiords. All that such a con- 
fession implied cannot be known, but 
it certainly meant that Peter hailed 
Jesus as the One in whom the hopes 
of Israel would be fulfilled. Luke adds 
tod Qeod (ix. 20), and Matthew 6 
vids tod Beod tod Cévros (xvi. 16). By 
assimilation 6 vids rod Oeod is added in 
Mk in NS L 157 syhier, and in addition 
tod Cdvros in W fam. 13 543 syPe hier mg 
sa. The shorter text is undoubtedly 
original. 

The verbal adjective ypiards is used 
in the LXX to render the Heb. mvip 
‘anointed’ with reference to kings, 
priests, the patriarchs, the people, 
Cyrus, and the ideal king. In Psa. 
ii. 2 it was interpreted by Jews and 
Christians alike of the Davidic Messiah, 
as also in the Psalms of Solomon 
(xvii. 32), while in 1 Enoch xlviii. 10, 
lii. 4 the term is used of the super- 
human Son of Man. While a personal 
Messiah is not expected in all the 
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Kai 7pEato diddoKxew adrods 
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Apocalyptic Writings, there can be 
no doubt, as the Markan passages 
show, that his coming was a wide- 
spread expectation. See the discus- 
sions in Dalman, 289-316; Foakes 
Jackson and Lake, BC, i. 346-68; 
O. C. Whitehouse, DCG, ii. 171-9. 

At this point Matthew adds the 
account of the blessing pronounced 
by Jesus upon Peter because his con- 
fession is due to divine revelation, 
together with sayings concerning the 
rock on which the Ecclesia is built, the 
gift of the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the authority to bind and 
loose (xvi. 17-19). 

In 30 émitysdw is used in the sense 
of charging strictly as in i. 25 (g.v.) 
and iva pydevt Aéywow mrept adrod gives 
the substance of the charge; z. lili. 12, 
v. 43, etc. The disciples are forbidden 
to make known that Jesus is the 
Messiah. Once more Wrede, 238 f., 
claims the passage as illustrating the 
Markan theory of the ‘ Messianic 
Secret’. The prohibition is more 
credibly explained as a counsel of 
prudence in view of the political reper- 
cussions of such a confession. Cf. 
J. Weiss, 236 f.: ‘ How easily could 
this attitude find an outlet in rash 
political undertakings, how easily 
could the disciples through the spread- 
ing of their thoughts set on fire a 
revolutionary movement among the 
people! That Jesus forbade them to 
speak of these things is deeply 
grounded in the situation and His 
personal attitude to the question of 
Messiahship; that He does so in an 
agitated manner one can fully ap- 
preciate. Who likes to see his inner- 
most and most personal perceptions 
surrendered to the more or less undis- 
cerning talk of even his best friends ?’ 

Both Matthew and Luke repeat the 
Markan statement with stylistic varia- 
tions. 

31-2a. The First Prophecy of the 


Passion follows, the second and third 
being ix. 31 and x. 33 f. It is possible 
to regard viii. 31 as the beginning of 
a narrative, or indeed a new section; 
cf. Turner, 40; Lagrange, 216, ”Hpéaro 
@ wt toute sa valeur; cest le début 
d’un ensetgnement nouveau. This is the 
view taken by Matthew, who inserts 
’*Amo tore, ‘From that time’, before 
yp€aro (xvi. 21). Luke, on the con- 
trary, connects the passage with the 
prohibition by ef7@y, and this is prob- 
ably the right view to take. For 7p- 
€aro c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f. Many 
commentators regard the three pre- 
dictions as variant forms of the same 
saying (cf. A. T. Cadoux, SSG, 25 f.) ; 
each, however, is distinctive in its 
narrative setting, and it is inherently 
probable that Jesus made several at- 
tempts to familiarize His disciples with 
the strange idea of Messianic suffering ; 
cf. Wood, 694; Rawlinson, 143. 

Och MIXeE Ea Salen 7 TON LA, exdvees Th 
In its simplest form the idea is ex- 
pressed in the opening words de? rov 
viov Tod avOpwrov ToAAG wabeiv. To an 
extent which cannot now be measured 
details in the rest of the saying may 
have been conformed to the story of 
the Passion. In this there would be 
nothing unnatural or improbable, but 
only to this extent is the prophecy a 
vaticintum post eventum; no good 
reason can be given why Jesus rather 
than the later Christian community 
should not have been the first to give 
expression to this original conception. 

For 6 vids rod avOpwmmov, not used 
since ii. 28, v. the note on ii. 10. zoAAa 
here is not adverbial (cf. i. 45) but the 
direct object of waGetv (v. v. 26).  dzro- 
SoKwuac@, x11. 10-,) to) reject (Cl, 
LXX, Pap.), is derived from ddxtuos, 
‘tested’, ‘approved’, an adjective 
used of the testing of metals; cf. 
Deissmann, BS, 259 ff., VET, 167 f. 
For apecBvrepos v. vii. 3. Here the 
word describes the lay members of 
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the Sanhedrin, as in xi. 27, xiv. 43, 
53, xv. 1*. Only here are they men- 
tioned first. of dpxvepets, as often, 
includes not only the ruling high 
priest Caiaphas, but also his father- 
in-law, Annas, and the members of 
the high-priestly families in Jerusalem. 
For of ypappareis v.i. 22. amoxravOjvat 
is‘a-late 1 aor, (cf. 1 Macc. 1.9) = 
Attic dmofavety (Blass, 55). Note the 
absence of traces of this supposed 
common verb mentioned in VG7, 65, 
from popular sources, while it is 
common in the NT in various forms 
in the pres. stem. 

The phrase pera tpeis qyépas ap- 
pears also in ix. 31 and x. 34, but is 
replaced by 7H tpirn nuépa in Mt. xvi. 
ZT XVil 22 exe LO anaes lake o 2 
(ix. 44 omits), and xviii. 33. The 
numerous examples cited by Field, 
II-13, show that in the LXX and in 
late Greek writers the two phrases 
were identical in meaning; cf. Turner, 
40. Thus, in Gen. xlii. 17 Joseph puts 
his brothers in prison 7uépas tpeis, but 
in 18 speaks to them 77 7uépa TH Tpirn 
and sends them away. It may there- 
fore be argued that pera tpets €pas, 
contrary to English idiom, can mean 
a period less than 72 hours. Neverthe- 
Jess, 7H tpirn nucpa and TH uéepa TH 
tpitn are so commonly used in early 
tradition of the Resurrection (cf. Mt. 
xxvii. 64, Lk. xxiv. 7, (21), 46, Ac. x. 
40, 1 Cor. xv. 4) that the alteration of 
viii. 31 by Matthew and Luke may be 
influenced by the desire to sharpen the 
reference to the Resurrection. Can 
the same process have been at work 
in Mk? In other words, did Jesus 
refer so explicitly to His Resurrection ? 
Many commentators and _ historians 
have doubted this; cf. Schmidt, 218; 
Ed.. Meyer, i. 118; etc. How, they 
have asked, is the subsequent attitude 
of the disciples and of the women in 
xvi. I to be explained if Jesus spoke 
so clearly? It is pertinent to reply 
that so momentous an announcement 
was not understood at the time, and 


this is Mark’s explanation in ix. 32: 
‘ They understood not the saying, and 
were afraid to ask him’. It is difficult, 
however, to be entirely satisfied with 
this answer, especially when, as Mark 
relates, Jesus réferred to His Resurrec- 
tion several times; cf. viii. 31, ix. 9, 
31, X. 34, xiv. 28. On the other hand, 
it is more difficult to suppose that He 
spoke of suffering and death without 
any reference to victory and resurrec- 
tion. In these circumstances it is best 
to infer that He did speak of His rising 
again and exaltation, but in terms less 
explicit than those of villi. 31 and 
parallel passages. Cf. C. J. Cadoux, 
297 f. It may be that He used the 
phrase 7H Wuépa tH Tpitn with the 
meaning ‘ after a short interval’ in the 
sense of Hos. vi. 2: bysdoer ds pera 
Svo uepas: ev TH Huepa TH TpirTn Kal 
advaotnoducba, Kal Cyoducba evebmrov 
avrod. Cf. Bartlet, 250f.; Rawlinson, 
113; Taylor, /HS, 89. The subse- 
quent sharpening of an originally less 
direct expression is the best explana- 
tion of the difficulty. 

The teaching concerning Messianic 
suffering and death is bound up in the 
mind of Jesus with His sense of voca- 
tion. ‘ Jesus did not believe that he 
was the Messiah although he had to 
suffer; he believed that he was the 
Messiah because he had to suffer. 
This is the great paradox, the great 
originality, of his Gospel’, Goguel, 
392. Cf. Otto, 249-61; Mackinnon, 
194-8; Bowman, 127-36; Taylor, 
JAS, 85-91. The teaching is based 
on a unique combination of the idea 
of the Suffering Servant of Isa. liii 
with that of the Son of Man. For the 
communal interpretation, according 
to which Jesus and His followers share 
the destiny of the Son of Man, be- 
coming the organ of God’s redemptive 
purpose in the world, see Manson, 
227-22 | Gadouxssl OOM: 

The fidelity of Matthew and Luke 
to their source is worthy of note. 
Apart from the change to rf zpiry 
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juepa, the use of éeyepOAvar instead of 
dvaorfvar, and the addition in Mt of 
adrov eis “lepoodAvpa amedOeiv, their 
reproduction of viii. 31 is close. The 
same is true of ix. 31, but with severe 
abbreviation in Lk. ix. 44. Only in 
the third prediction, x. 33 f., are there 
notable expansions in Kal bBproOjcerat 
in Lk. xviii. 32 and oravp@ca in Mt. 
xx.19. This restraint suggests caution 
in too readily accepting the conjecture 
that these sayings have been greatly 
modified in transmission. 

The statement (32a) that Jesus spoke 
the word plainly is a comment on what 
has just been said, suggesting the 
decisive character of the incident. 
Until now Jesus has said nothing 
about His Messiahship, and by in- 
junctions of silence has prevented 
premature disclosures and confessions. 
He still charges His disciples not to 
make the secret known (30), but speaks 
to them quite openly about His Mes- 
sianic destiny of suffering and death. 
This action is intelligible if His con- 
victions had been deepened recently 
during His wanderings. 

mappyaia*, Jn (9), Ac (5), Pl (7), 
1 Tim (1), Heb (4), 1 Jn (4)**, “ con- 
fidence’, ‘frankness’, ‘ boldness of 
speech’ (Cl., LXX, Pap.), is used 
adverbially in 32a (‘ plainly’, Good- 
speed, RSV; ‘ quite freely’, Moffatt). 
ov Adyov is ‘ the saying ’ (v. i. 45, li. 2) 
or ‘the message’. The MS, k reads 
the infin. Jogud (Aadetv) and connects 
the phrase with the preceding infins. 
So Tatian and sys, implying AaAjoe. 
Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 123, accepts 
the reading of k: Apres la résurrection 
seulement la Parole sera dite ouverte- 
ment. 

32b-3. mpocdrapBavopa*, Mt. xvi. 22, 
Ac (5), Pl (5)**, “to take in addition ’, 
‘to take to oneself’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
On the word McNeile, 245, observes: 


‘it may mean literally that Peter 
“ drew Him to him’”’, with a gesture 
implying protection, if not superiority 
(cf, Ac. xviii. 26, Rom. xiv. I, xv. 7, 
Philm. 17)’. 6 Ilerpos, v. iii. 16; 
Hpéaro c. infin. i. 45; emuTysdw i. 25. 
Matthew adds Aéywv “Teds cou, Kdpre* 
od pt) €orat cor TOTO (xvi. 22): ‘ God 
bless you, Master! that can never 
happen to you’ (Goodspeed), ‘ God 
forbid, Lord!’ (Moffatt, RSV). Luke 
omits the incident entirely. Several 
Old Latin MSS. and sys contain read- 
ings resembling the Matthaean addi- 
tion: c rogare ne cut haec diceret, k 
obsecrabat ne cui illa diceret,a bn vg 
(2 MSS.) + dicens, domine propitius 
esto: nam hoc non erit, sys ‘Then 
Simon Kepha, as though he pitied 
him, said to him, Be it far from thee’. 
These readings may be assimilations 
to Mt, but it is easier to suppose that 
they represent the original Markan 
text, for, not only is the combination 
of a b sys strong, but the Matthaean 
reading is not the kind of additzon we 
should expect to find in that Gospel, 
whereas it would be at home in Mk 
and accounts better for the rough 
reply of Jesus. Peter’s attitude is pre- 
sumptuous, if not patronizing (Ghouls 
37), and, needless to say, is lifelike. 
Only original testimony can account 
for the story; cf. Ed. Meyer, i. 117. 
Swete, 180, describes the turning 
round (émorpadets) of Jesus, as if to 
face the speaker, as ‘a characteristic 
act’ and cites v. 30, Mt. ix. 22, Lk. 
vii. 9, 44, ix. 55, X. 23, xiv. 25, xxii. 61, 
xxiii. 28, Jn. i. 38. The additional 
phrase kal iSdv ods palntas abrod 
(v. ii. 15) is peculiar to Mark’s ac- 
count; the reproof which follows is 
for their benefit as well as Peter’s. 
The words traye driow pov, Larava 
recall Mt. iv. 10, draye, Darava and 
suggest that Peter’s interposition im- 
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plies the same kind of temptation 
which presented itself in the wilder- 
ness, that of accepting the popularly 
expected Messianic role. F. Bussby, 
ET, |xi. 159, suggests that the Aramaic 
read ‘ behind thee ’, with the meaning 
‘withdraw’. Cf. Torrey, 294. tmdyw, 
vw. 1. 44, Omtow i. 7, Laravas i. 13. 
Peter’s counsel is that of minding 
men’s ways, not God’s. ¢povéw*, Mt. 
xvi. 23, Ac. xxviii. 22, Pl (22), 1 Tim. 
vi. 17**, ‘to be minded’, LS, either 
of reflection or purpose; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. The verb keeps in view ‘the 
direction which thought (of a practical 
kind) takes’, H. A. A. Kennedy, 
EGT, iii. 420. For dpovetv rd tuvos v. 
Herodotus ii. 162. Although the word 
is Pauline, it is so common that there is 
no need to suppose that Mark writes 
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under the influence of Rom. viii. 5 or 
Col. iii. 2, especially as 7a TOv avOpwrwv 
is a much simpler expression than 7a 
THs capKos Or Ta emt tHS yas. Cf. La- 
grange, 219. J. Weiss, 63: Diese Nach- 
richten stammen simtlich aus Erin- 
nerungen und Erzahlungen des Petrus. 
After Laravé Matthew adds oxavda- 
Aov ef euod (xvi. 23). On this passage 
Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2566c, 
makes the interesting suggestion that 
the original may have been eipi cou, ‘ I 
am a stumbling-block (it seems) to 
thee!’. Allen, Sz. J7¢, 181, observes 
that Larava suggests that oxdvdadov 
is used of Peter. It is difficult to 
think that Matthew would have added 
the words without support in the tradi- 
tion, but whether they stood originally 
in Mk can be no more than a guess. 


54. SAYINGS ON CROSS- 
BEARING, SACRIFICE, 
AND THE COMING OF 

THE KINGDOM 


Mk. vili. 34-ix. I Cf. Mt. xvi. 24-8 


Lk. ix. 23-7 


The section consists of excerpts from a collection of sayings and is 
inserted at this point for topical reasons. The phrases ‘ And calling unto 
him the multitude with his disciples, he said unto them’ (34), and ‘ He 
said unto them’ (ix. 1), are connecting links, either present already in 
the collection or supplied by Mark himself. The common theme is 
loyalty. The first four sayings (34-7) may have stood together in the 
source. All have to do with the fidelity of the followers of Jesus in circum- 
stances which call for courage and sacrifice, and their preservation is 
intelligible if they come from a Church exposed to the fires of persecution. 
In inserting them after the Confession of Peter and the First Prophecy 
of the Passion Mark shows good editorial insight, for it is to such a period 
that they naturally belong. ‘ He (Jesus) now asks for attachment to his 
person, and not only for the acceptance of his message’, Goguel, 385. 
The fifth saying (vili. 38) is attached to the rest because it illustrates the 
same theme, but the reference to the eschatological Son of Man suggests 
that it may belong to an earlier period. The same inference is justified 
also in the case of the sixth saying (ix. 1) on the speedy coming of the 
Kingdom ; it is introduced because it provides a transition to the story 
of the Transfiguration (ix. 2-8) but may have been spoken earlier in the 
Galilean Ministry. All the sayings leave upon the mind a strong impres- 
sion of originality. 


MN ls A + an ~ ~ 
34. Kat mpooxadcodpevos tov dyAov adv Tots wabnrats abrob elev 


34. The opening phrase kal mpooxa- 


tots pabyrais avrod (ii. 15) is either 
Aeodpevos (iii. 13) Tov dyAov (ii. 4) odv 


taken from a sayings-source or is an 
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editorial link by which Mark connects 
the six sayings which follow with 
viii. 27-33. With much insight, and 
perhaps on the basis of tradition, he 
associates with the prophecy of Mes- 
sianic suffering sayings which summon 
the disciples to tread the way of sacri- 
fice. Editorial action is suggested by 
the reference to the crowd, which is 
not mentioned in viii. 22-33, and 
indeed not since viii. 6. Matthew 
refers to the disciples only; Luke has 
mpos mavTas. 

In viii. 34 three conditions are laid 
down which must be fulfilled by a loyal 
follower of Jesus. Two are decisive 
acts and the third is a continuous re- 
lationship. The first is self-denial ; 
amapynadabw éavrdv. dmapvéoua, Xiv. 
30 f., 72*, ‘to deny utterly’, ‘ disown’ ; 
CP Xen (isapescxxie7)> ein the 
Mimes of Herodas, iv. 74 (iii/ B.C.), 
it has been suggested that dmnpviOn 
means ‘ failed to see ’ rather than ‘ was 
denied’. ‘Let him lose sight of him- 
self’ would give an attractive meaning 
to émapynodcbw éavrdv, but Moulton 
and Milligan point out that this in- 
volves a needless distinction from Mk. 
xiv. 72, where the verb means ‘ dis- 
own’ (VGT, 53). The second demand 
is to accept the last consequences of 
obedience, ‘to take up the cross’, Kat 
adparw TOV oraupov avrod. oraupes, XV. 
21, 30, 32%, ‘a stake’, ‘the cross’, 
as an instrument of death. The 
Markan references leave it in no doubt 
that the latter is meant. The idea is 
metaphorical, but not mystical as in 
Gal. ii. 20; the last risk is to be taken. 
It is by no means necessary to suppose 
that the metaphor is ‘ Christian’ in 
the sense that the Crucifixion of 
Christ is implied. If the idea of cross- 
bearing is not found in the older 
Rabbinic literature (cf. Billerbeck, i. 
587), death by crucifixion under the 


Romans was a sufficiently familiar 
sight in Palestine to be the basis of the 
saying (cf. Josephus, B/, ii. 12. 6, 
Leet O va links Ae exvilelOy 10). 
The third requirement is sustained 
loyalty in discipleship, cal dxoAovfeirw 
pot. For daxodovféw v. i. 18. The 
change to the pres. seems intentional. 

Matthew repeats Mk almost ver- 
batim. Luke adds xaé? 7yépay after 
dpdrw tov oravpov avrod. All three 
agree in the emphasis laid upon willing, 
el tis OAc. It is only in the case of the 
man who consciously wills discipleship 
that the demands are relevant. 

The readings é6o7is (A C? © ef al. 
22 118 157 al. pler. sys pehlhier sa bo 
geo aeth), comparatively rare in Mk, 
and (after dmicw jov) axodovfetv (C* D 
W @ez al. P45 fam. 1 22 28 157 565 700 
al. plur.ab f ffin q x? vg sa aeth Or) 
may be assimilations to the Q form of 
the saying in Lk. xiv. 27 and Mt. x. 38 
respectively ; but dkoAov0ety is so well 
attested that it may well be original and 
éAdeiy an assimilation to Mt. xvi. 24. 
The corresponding saying in Q (Lk. 
xiv. 27=Mt. x. 38) is given in variant 
forms which may be _ independent 
renderings of the original Aramaic. 

T. W. Manson, $/, 131, observes: 
‘The implication of the words is that 
Jesus is aware of an irreconcilable 
hostility between the Kingdom for 
which He stands and the Empire 
represented by Pontius Pilate ’. 

35. Inthe text rHv puyny adrob (NA 
C D* LWA @ é al. P*#5 minusc. oman. 
Bas) is read instead of tiv €avtod 
puxjv (B Or). So Swete. For és édv 
c. subj. v. the note on vi. 22; puynv 
ga@oariii. 4; daoddupei. 24; edayyedvov 
i. 1; &vexev x. 7, 29, xiii. 9”. Both 
Matthew and Luke omit kat 
evayyeAiov and replace dzoAécer in 35b 
by the subjunctive; otherwise their 
agreement is almost verbatim (cf. Mt. 
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xvi. 25 and Lk. ix. 24). In Mk also xéapos, xiv. 9, xvi. [15]*, is here used, 


the subjunctive doAdéon is read by 
AL W et al. fam. 1 22 33 69 124 565 
700 892 1071 al. pler. Or, but this 
reading is almost certainly (as in Mt 
and Lk) a grammatical correction. 
The use of the future dodger illus- 
trates the weakening of the connexion 
of dv with the subj. in Hellenistic Gk ; 
for parallel cases v. Lk. xvii. 33 (Q, 
v. infra), xii. 8, Ac: vii. 7, and in the 
LXX Judg. xi. 24 and Jer. xlix. (xlii.) 
4. Cf. Blass, 217; Robertson, 956 f. 

The phrase Kat rod evayyeAiov, found 
only in the Markan form, is an ex- 


planatory comment added by Mark. ~ 


The words ewod xai are wanting in 
D P45 28 7oo a bin sys aeth arm Or. 
It is possible, therefore, that the 
original Markan reading is evexev tod 
evayyediov, but the double expression 
is more in accordance with Mark’s 
style. Cf. Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 16. 

Few sayings of Jesus are so well 
attested as this, for in addition to viii. 
35 and its parallels, the saying stood 
in Q (Lk. xvii. 33=Mt. x. 39) and is 
found also in Jn. xii. 25. Note also 
the successive sayings in Mk. viii. 34 f. 
and Mt. x. 38 f. (Q). 

In the saying yux7) (vip3) is used in 
a double sense, first of a man’s ordinary 
human life and then of his true self or 
personality. The fact that the saying 
immediately follows one on taking 
the last risk (viii. 34) both in Mk and 
in Q (Mt. x. 38 f.) suggests that Jesus 
means that, even if death ensues, the 
disciple has preserved, or gained, his 
true self (cf. Lk. xvii. 33). Death is 
not loss, but gain. See further, T. W. 
Manson, 7, 145. 

36 f. These sayings carry the 
thought of the supreme value of the 
yuxy farther: there is no greater gain 
(36) and no price can be put upon it 
(37). For &pedéw v. v. 26; Kepdaivw™. 


not of the ordered world, but of the 
prizes of business and social life. 
Cyuiow*, Mt. xvi. 26, Lk. ix. 25, 1 Cor. 
lies 2 (Cort vill Ome bile dito eto 
cause loss’, ‘ fine’ (Cl., LXX, Pap.), 
is used in the NT in the passive with 
the meaning ‘to lose’, ‘to suffer 
damacel’ Cf sikield, Sy6r, ee Ve 
Moffatt, and RSV have ‘ forfeit ’. 

Both later Evangelists improve the 
Greek by using &deAéw in the passive 
and by avoiding the infinitive; Mt, 
edv .. . Kepdnon, Lk, xepdijoas. Luke 
also interprets tyy yvynv atrod by 
substituting éaurov. 

In the second saying dvré\Aaypa™ 
(Mt. xvi. 26**) is ‘recompense’ or 
‘ price ’. 
avrddayua memadevperns yuxfs, ‘ no- 
thing can buy a well-instructed soul ’. 
Swete cites Euripides, Ovestes, 1155: 


Cf. Sir. xxvi. 14, od« éorw 


ovK EaTw ovdev Kpeiccov 7} diros cadis, 
ov mAobros, od Tupavvis aAdytorov Sé Tt 
TO TAHO0S avraAdaypa yevvaiov ¢didov. 


For the subj. 807 v. Moulton, ii. 210 f., 
‘an obviously vernacular form — as 
its papyrus record shows’; cf. iv. 29, 
v. 43, xiv. 10 f. Mt, déce. Luke 
omits the saying. 

38. Like the sayings in 35, 36, and 
37, this saying is loosely connected 
with the rest by yap and has the same 
form, 6s édv c. subj. It is also con- 
cerned with the same general theme 
of loyalty. But otherwise, as Well- 
hausen, 67, observes, while it is of the 
same metal as 35, it is of another 
coinage. The Son of Man is not the 
Suffering Messiah of the present but 
the future Son of Man of popular 
eschatology, and, apparently, is dis- 
tinguished by Jesus from Himself. 
The alternative is to suppose that 
Jesus is speaking of Himself as He 
is now and as He will be, in other 
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words, as the Son of Man designatus. 
So Matthew has understood the saying, 
for he boldly re-interprets it in the 
form, ‘ The Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his 
angels . . .’? (xvi. 27). The Lukan 
parallel (ix. 26) agrees closely with 
Mark’s version, and the point for 
discussion is whether the apparent 
distinction between Jesus and the 
Son of Man is real, and, further, 
whether the Markan form of the 
saying has been overlaid with apoca- 
lyptic ideas. This question becomes 
still more burning when the Q version 
(Lk. xii. 8 f.= Mt. x. 32 f.) is compared 
with Mk. 

The saying is concerned with the 
man who is ‘ ashamed’ of Jesus and 
His words (or followers). The vocabu- 
lary of the first part is not distinctively 
Markan: ézacydvouar (47s)*, CL., 
LXX; éuds, x. 40%. W and k omit 
Aédyous, and this omission is favoured 
by Turner, 41, /7'S, xxix. 2, Manson, 
SJ, 109, and Cadoux, 78, with the 
resultant meaning ‘and mine’, i.e. 
‘ my followers’. The words ev rj yeved 
ravrn TH powxadis. Kal awaprwA@ are 
peculiar to Mark’s version, but the 
phrase yeved tovnpd Kal poxadis ap- 
pears in the Matthaean form of the Q 
saying regarding the demand for a 
sign (xii. 39, Lk. xi. 29, yeved ovnpd). 
porxadis*, Mt. xii. 39, xvi. 4, Rom. 
vii. 3 (42s), Jas. iv. 4, 2 Pet. ii. 14%", 
“an adulteress ’, used in Mk and Mt 
as an adj. ‘adulterous’; late Gk, 
LXX. For dpaprwdAds v. ii. 15. The 
description of a community as ‘ adulter- 
ous’ and ‘ sinful’ is influenced by OT 
teaching ; cf. Hos ii. 2 (4) ff., Isa. i. 4, 
Ezek. xvi. 32 ff.; also Isa. i. 21, Jer. 
iii. 3. The phrase may be a homiletical 
expansion of the saying, but can be 
original. 

For 6 vids rod avOpummov v. the note 
onii. 10. 8déa, x. 37, xiii. 26*, is here 
used in its Biblical sense, correspon- 


ding to the Heb. 133, of ‘ glory’, 
especially the glory of God as re- 
vealed in His creation and His mighty 
deeds, and in which angels and men 
are permitted to share. Cf. Kittel, 
KTAVW, ii. 245-55. 1 Enoch speaks 
of the Elect One placed by the Lord 
of Spirits ‘on the throne of glory’ 
or ‘ His glory’ (Ixi. 8, lxii. 2) from 
which he judges the righteous, kings, 
and mighty men. There is, however, 
no parallel to the use of the phrase 
Tod matpos avrod with reference to the 
Son of Man or the Elect One. The 
phrase appears here because in 38b 
(? in contrast with 38a) Jesus and the 
Son of Man are identified, so that the 
Sonship of Jesus is predicated of the 
Son of Man. The allusion to the 
angels, pera TOV ayyéhwy tv ayiwr, 
frequently accompanies references to 
the Son of Man; cf. Mt. xiii. 41, 
SSE Biiyy |poluk Hi iI Opeoyelet Ib:at, i Kop ine 
They are mentioned also by Paul when 
he speaks of the Parousia: ‘at the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven with the angels of his power in 
flaming fire’ (2 Thess. i. 7). 

Such is the Markan saying. Mat- 
thew adds: ‘ and then shall he render 
unto every man according to his deeds’ 
(xvi. 27). Luke follows Mk closely 
but has év 7 86€n adrod Kal rod ratpds, 
thus avoiding rod warpos adrod. He 
also omits pera before r&v ayiwv dy- 
yéAwy (ix. 26). In this manner the 
apocalyptic colouring is increased in 
Mt and reduced in Lk. 

There is nothing in the Markan say- 
ing which could not have been said 
by Jesus; but it is also possible that 
38b is a later Christian adaptation 
under the influence of later beliefs 
concerning the Parousia (cf. Mt. xvi. 
27 (above), 2 Thess. i. 7, etc.). Further 
points bearing upon this question are 
(1) other similar sayings in Mk, and 
(2) the parallel saying in Q (Lk. xii. 
8 f.=Mt. x. 32 f.). Of these forms 
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that of Lk (Manson, 7, 109) is prob- 
ably more original than that of Mt 
(Rawlinson, 116). If so, Q agrees with 
Mk in apparently distinguishing be- 
tween Jesus and the Son of Man, but 
lacks the apocalyptic colouring of Mk. 
viii. 38b. The Q saying is eschato- 
logical, as the references to confession 
and denial ‘in the presence of the 
angels of God’ show. It may be that 
Mk. viii. 38 is a third saying, rather 
than a parallel, in the series ‘ con- 
fessing ’, ‘ denying’, ‘ being ashamed’ ; 
but, in any case, a comparison with 
Q suggests that it is less original in 
form. 

This view is confirmed by other 
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‘coming in clouds with great power 
and glory’, and xiv. 62, ‘ coming with 
the clouds of heaven’. The former, 
from the Apocalyptic Discourse, does 
not invite confidence; the latter lacks 
an apocalyptic element in Lk. xxii. 69. 
In the Trial scene it is probable that 
Jesus did refer to Dan. vii. 13 and its 
fulfilment in Himself, but the form of 
the three sayings, especially that of 
xiii. 26, suggests that the Markan 
tradition reflects current apocalyptic 
ideas still more visible in M sayings 
(Mt. xiii. 41, xix. 28, xxiv. 30, xxv. 31) 
but wantinginQand L. We conclude, 
therefore, that viii. 38, while eschato- 
logical, lacked originally the apoca- 


similar sayings in Mk: xiii. 26, lyptic colouring now present in 38b. 


DETACHED NOTE ON Mk. vill. 38 


The implications of viii. 38 are speculative and therefore need to be 
discussed separately. The apparent distinction between Jesus and the 
Son of Man in 38a is significant. In view of the tendencies of the Son 
of Man tradition the surprising thing is that this distinction still appears 
in both Mk and Q. If the saying is original, one of two possibilities must 
be true: either, at some point in His ministry, Jesus spoke of the coming 
of a supernatural Son of Man other than Himself, or by ‘ the Son of Man’ 
He meant the Elect Community of which He was to be the Head. Of 
these possibilities the former is highly doubtful; the latter is sustained 
by not a little in His teaching and is not inconsistent with the view that 
He came to think of Himself as the Son of Man who ‘ must suffer’ (Mk. 
vill. 31, x. 45, etc.). If these conjectures have force, viii. 38 is out of place 
in its present setting; it belongs to a period earlier than ‘ Caesarea 
Philippi’ (vill. 27). By it Jesus meant that people who confessed or 
rejected His claims, or were ‘ashamed’ of Himself and His disciples, 
would be judged by the Elect Community shortly to be consummated 
at the coming of the Kingdom (cf. Mk. ix. 1). Such a view is in line with 
the saying, which cannot be precisely dated: ‘ Ye shall sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel’ (Lk. xxil. 30, cf. Mt. xix. 28), and it 
is illustrated by what happened in the Church at Corinth (1 Cor. v. 3-8, 
vi. 2-6). Cf. Manson, 263-70, S/, 109. 


4 ? a > \ a a ~ 
Kal €Aeyev adrots “Apr réyw duty ore etolv Twes BSE TOV 
€ / \ 
EOTNKOTWY oiTWeEs od fn yevowVTaL Bavdtov ews av idwow Tip 


1. For kat éAeyev adrois v. ii. 27; here’), since of éorijxores by itself can 


dpnv A€yw vyiv iii. 28. B D* read Se 
Tay éornkotwv (WH text), but almost 
all other MSS. have trav ade éornkotwv 
(P45 r&v éornk. Bde). D adds per’ euod. 
Both Swete, 186, and Lagrange, 226, 
prefer the WH reading (RV, ‘ some 


mean ‘ the bystanders’ (cf. Mt. xxvi. 
73, Jn. ili. 29, Ac. xxii. 25) and the 
widely attested reading is probably 
a correction. Cf. Klostermann, 96 f. 
doris, iv. 20. 

ov uy c. subj., ix. 41, ¥. 15, xiii. 2, 19, 


Ix. 1] 
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Baowrelav tod Beod edAnAvOviav ev Suvdper. 


30, 31 (?), xiv. 25, 31, xvi [18]*. In 
Cl. Gk (cf. Goodwin, 101-5, 389-97) 
od uu expresses an emphatic negative, 
but this is by no means always the 
case in the LX X and the NT, especially 
when, as here, the clause amounts to a 
positive assertion (‘some shall see’). 
The construction is very common in 
the LXX and the NT. In the Gospels 
most of the examples (57) are in say- 
ings of Jesus, and in LXX quotations 
(13), i.e. nearly go per cent of the whole. 
Otherwise od 7 is as rare in the NT 
as in the papyri, where its force is 
emphatic. Cf. Moulton, i. 187-92; 
VGT, 464. Moulton suggests that 
the frequency of the construction in 
the quotations and sayings may be 
due to ‘a feeling that inspired lan- 
guage was fitly rendered by words of 
a peculiarly decisive tone’. Appar- 
ently, it lost ‘ stress ’ by overfamiliarity. 
Moulton refers to the parallel use of 
the double negative in uneducated 
speech, and Lagrange, xcix n., to the 
use of pas by foreigners when ze alone 
is adequate. 

The metaphorical use of yevouat™ is 
found in the LXX (Job xx. 18, Psa. 
XXxill. (xxxiv.) 9, Prov. xxix. 36 
(xxxi. 18), though not with reference 
to death. For parallels in the Talmud 
vy. Billerbeck, i. 751. Cf. also Jn. 
vili. 52, Heb. ii. 9, 4 Ezra vi. 26. 

éws dv c. subj., v. vi. 10. In Mk efdov 
is used with 67. and the indic. where 
the perception of a fact or situation 
is in question (cf. ii. 16, vii. 2, ix. 25, 
xii. 34, xv. 39), and, as here, with the 
acc. and the participle, to denote the 
object seen, the participle being an 
extension of the object (cf. i. 10, 16, 
HULA VINS S504 Ort lsat 1A 50305 Xn LQ, 
20, xili. 14, 29, xiv. 67, xvi. 5). Soin 
all the Gospels with the possible excep- 
tion of Jn. xix. 33, os Sov 75 adrov 
reOvnxéra, and so also when ywadcxw 
is used (except Lk. viii. 46, éyvwv 
Stvapw e&eAnAvOviav am’ é€uod). The 
study of these usages is important in 
view of recent discussions of the 


meaning of éws dv iSwow rhv Baowrelav 
700 Beod eAnAvOviay ev Suvdper in the 
present passage. 

C. H. Dodd, 53, translates: ‘ until 
they have seen that the Kingdom of 
God has come with power’, on the 
ground that the acc. and participle are 
used in the sense of the acc. and infin. 
construction with verbs dcendi et 
sentiendt. ‘The bystanders are not 
promised that they shall see the 
Kingdom of God coming, but that 
they shall come to see that the King- 
dom of God had already come, at some 
point before they became aware of it.’ 
This view is rejected by J. Y. Camp- 
bell, ZZ, xlviii. 91 4, and in a reply 
Dodd, #7, xlviii. 141 f., points to 
Deut. xxxii. 36, eid yap mapadedupévovs 
adrovs, Psa. xlviii. (xlix.) 11, d6rav 
16n cofods amobvyickovras, Jn. xix. 33, 
and Lk, viii. 46 (v. supra). Cf. also 
J. M. Creed, 47, xlviii. 184 f., who 
agrees with Campbell and argues that 
the context as well as the grammar 
points to a future event; the participle 
means not ‘ coming’ but ‘ arrived and 
present’. 

This discussion bears on the ques- 
tion whether Jesus taught a ‘ realized 
eschatology’ (cf. i. 15). There can 
be no doubt that He taught that in 
Himself and His mighty works the 
Kingdom was already present (cf. Lk. 
xi. 20), but to find this meaning in 
ix. I is to strain the meaning of the 
saying. It is much more probable 
that it means: ‘until they see the 
Kingdom of God come’; that is to 
say, the Kingdom is not present at 
the moment of speaking, except pro- 
leptically in the mighty works, but 
it is imminent; very shortly it will be 
seen to have come. Mark introduces 
the saying at this point because he sees 
at least a partial fulfilment in the 
Transfiguration (ix. 2-8), and this in- 
terpretation is given by many Patristic 
writers (Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Euthymius) and by the Gnostic Theo- 
dotus (Zc. Theod. ap. Clem. Alex. 4). 
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Cf. Swete, 186; Lagrange, 227. Other 
interpreters have found the fulfilment 
of the prophecy in the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, the gift of the Holy Spirit, or the 
spread of Christianity throughout the 
Roman Empire. All these are partial 
manifestations of the Kingdom, but 
none of them describes what Jesus had 
in mind in ix. 1. A visible manifesta- 
tion of the Rule of God displayed in 
the life of an Elect Community is the 
most probable form of His expecta- 
tion; but what this means cannot be 
described in detail because the hope 
was not fulfilled in the manner in 
which it presented itself to Him, 
although later it found expression in 
the life of the Church, as it still does 
in its life and its impact on human 
society. The Divine Rule was to 


come ‘in power’ (év duvduer), that is,. 


in the manifested power of God and 
not by human effort and ingenuity. 
Luke omits éAnAvOviav év Suvdper (ix. 


Mk. ix. 2-8 
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27) and instead of the Markan clause 
Matthew substitutes éws dv idwow Tov 
viov rod avOpdmmov éepxopevov ev TH 
Baoireia atdrod (xvi. 28), undoubtedly 
with reference to the Second Advent. 
This is not the thought of Jesus in 
Mk. ix. 1, but, if ‘the Son of Man’ 
can be interpreted communally, the 
Matthaean form is a legitimate inter- 
pretation of Mk. 

Both the content of the saying and 
the introductory formula indicate that 
ix. I does not stand in its original con- 
text. It is not in any way influenced 
by the teaching that the Son of Man 
‘must suffer’ and for this reason 
probably belongs to an earlier stage 
of the Galilean Ministry. It voices 
the belief of Jesus at a time when He 
still looked for the speedy inbreaking 
of the Divine Rule of God, and may 
have been uttered at any point between 
the limits set by i. 15 and vi. 13. For 
% Baoireia tod Beod v. the note on i. 15. 


Cf. Mt. xvii. 1-8 
Lk. ix. 28-36 


The interpretation of the narrative presents a very difficult problem 
and few will claim that they can give an explanation which completely 


satisfies them. 
tinguished. 


Among many hypotheses the following may be dis- 


1. The historical character of the narrative is fully affirmed by those 


who hold that it records a factual experience in which the true popd7 of 
Jesus broke through the limitations of His humanity and was revealed 
to the three chosen disciples. Cf. Swete, 188, who cites Origen, Jz M7. 
t. xili. 36 ff., rov év rots edayyeNous "Inoody . . . Peodoyovpevov . . . Kal ev TH TOD 
Oeod popdh Kata THY yyrdow adradv Oewpovpevov, and Lightfoot, PAz/. 130 f. See 
the more recent presentation of this view by J. B. Bernardin, /AZ, lii 
(1933), 181-9. This interpretation is doctrinal, and while it is not invalid 
on this account, its relevance is naturally determined by the view which 
is taken of the Person of Christ and its manifestation in the conditions 
of the Incarnation. Short of this hypothesis, a historical basis in the 
narrative is found by those who hold that it records a visionary experience 
of the disciples consequent on the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi. 
The special problems which arise are how the presence of Moses and 
Elijah, the cloud, and the voice, are to be explained, as well as the veridical 
character of the psychological experiences implied. 

2. Visionary hypotheses are maintained by Ed. Meyer, i. 152-6, 
Harnack, Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(1922), 62-80, Schniewind, 122 f., E. Underhill, Tze Mystic Way, 114-23, 
Rawlinson, 118 f., Bartlet, 264-6, and others. Meyer traces the experience 
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to Peter and argues that events of this kind have happened at all times 
in religious circles and have even influenced political developments as in 
the case of Joan cf Arc. He instances the effect of the vision of Joseph 
Smith in June 1829 upon the fortunes of the Mormons, and that of 
Muhammad’s vision recorded in the Qoran (s. 53). Developing Meyer’s 
argument, Harnack maintains that only Peter saw the vision and that it 
contributed to his subsequent vision of the Risen Christ.1 Schniewind 
refers to the divine 80a which manifested itself in Jesus (Jn. i. 14, ii. 11, 
vii. 39, Xi. 4, 40, xil. 16, etc.) and to Paul’s teaching (2 Cor. ili. 18, Rom. 
xii. 2), and he suggests that to Mark the experience was a prelude to the 
Resurrection. Miss Underhill gives examples of the luminous glory 
which transfigures the faces of the saints in ecstatic prayer. Bartlet 
suggests that an experience of Jesus Himself may have led the three 
disciples to feel more sure than ever that their Master was verily the 
Christ. H. G. Wood, 692, also speaks of the story as ‘a record of the 
inner life of Jesus’. Naturally, in hypotheses of this kind the recognition 
of the basic historical element varies, but it is their peculiar merit that, 
if the psychological assumptions are conceded, they are able to give a 
worthy explanation of the several elements in the narrative. 

3. In contrast with the views outlined above, many scholars interpret 
the narrative as a legend or a symbolic story. Many explain it as a 
Resurrection-story which has been read back into the earthly life of Jesus. 
Cf. Wellhausen, 68-71; Loisy, ii. 39; Bousset, 61, 268 n.; Bertram, 
Festg. f. Ad. Deissmann (1927), 189; Goetz, Petrus als Griinder und 
Oberhaupt der Kirche (1927), 76-89 ; Goguel, 343, La Foi a la résurrection 
de Jésus (1933), 317 ff.; Bultmann, 278-81. Mk. ix. 2-10, it is held, breaks 
the original sequence between ix. 1 and 11 ff. (¢f. Klostermann, 98); the 
author of 2 Pet. i. 16-18 still knew the story as a resurrection-story ; and 
in the Ethiopic Apocalypse of Peter and the Pistis Sophia the account 
of the transfiguration follows the death and resurrection of Jesus. Cf. 
Bultmann, 278 n. The standing objection to this hypothesis is its failure 
to account for the presence of Moses and Elijah in the story, the cloud, 
the voice, and Peter’s words in ix. 5. So many details have to be deleted 
as accretions that little is left to sustain the hypothesis. Cf. G. H. Boobyer, 
St. Mark and the Transfiguration Story, 11-16. 

4. The purely symbolic interpretation of the narrative is set forth by 
E. Lohmeyer in an article, Die Verkldrung Jesu nach dem Markusevan- 
gelium (ZNW, 21 (1922), 185-215), in which two sources are distinguished : 
ix. 4 f., (6), 7 f., a legend based on Jewish eschatological speculations 
which presents Jesus as the Messiah, and ix. 3, which describes a meta- 
morphosis of Jesus and is held to reflect Hellenistic Mystery ideas. In 
his Commentary (1937) Lohmeyer treats the story as a single unit, recog- 
nizing that the ideas of ix. 3 belong to Jewish apocalyptic (p. 175 n.). 
His suggestion is that to the three disciples, as the nucleus (Kezm und 
Kern) of the eschatological community, Jesus is revealed as the heavenly 
Son of Man in the glory of His Parousia. The veil, which elsewhere in 
Mk lies over Him, is taken away by God and the secret of His future 
dignity is fora moment revealed. A point in favour of this interpretation 


1 Meyer speaks of the vision as the root of historical Christianity. Aus der Verklérung sind 
die Auferstehung und die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen erwachsen, sie ist die letzte Wurzel 
des Christentums, um thretwillen sind die drei die ‘ Sdulen ’ und die ersten Oberhdupter der sich 


bildenden Kirche, op. cit, 156. 
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is that it takes into account Mark’s theology and the needs of the Church 
for which he wrote; its weakness is its failure to recognize any historical 
basis for the story. Even the ‘six days’ of ix. I are traced to ‘ sacred 
tradition’ (Ex. xxiv. 16) and the narrative becomes a product of theo- 
logical art. The view that the Transfiguration is ‘a divine witness to 
Christ’s Messiahship in the form of a forecast of the Parousia ’ is developed 
further in G. H. Boobyer’s valuable study mentioned above. The his- 
torical problem is left open since the aim of the investigation is to examine 
the meaning of the story for Mark, and its place and use in his Gospel. 
A. M. Ramsey, GGTC, 118 f., holds that, while the Transfiguration 
anticipates the Parousia, it also indicates that the messianic age is being 
realized. 

This brief survey of critical opinion suggests that no one explanation 
can be accepted to the exclusion of the rest. The reference to the six 
days and the characteristic utterance of Peter point to actual experience 
and the allusions‘to Moses and Elijah, the cloud, and the divine voice 
suggest that it is visionary in character. It is probable, however, that 
in the interests of the primitive Christian apocalyptic hope imaginative 
details have been added, particularly in the references to metamorphosis 
and the cloud,! although whether these are exclusively eschatological 
calls for further consideration. Whether the essential form of Jesus was 
revealed is the challenge the story makes to us. In sum, we may say that, 
while it is impossible to say exactly what happened upon the mount, we 
may well believe that the confession of viil. 29 was deepened and con- 
firmed in an incommunicable experience of prayer and religious insight. 


2 Kat pera ypépas €€ rapadauBdaver 6 *Inoots rov Iérpov Kai 
A 4] tA XN il *T / \ > / > AY 2 + € \ 
tov “ldkwBov kai ' *lwdavynv, kat avadeper adrovs eis dpos dynAov 
3 Kat’ (diav povouvs. Kal petenophwdn Eumpoobev adt@v, Kal ra 
2 Tov 
2. With pera tepas €& cf. wera S¥o0 15 f. may have coloured the narrative, 
nuépas (xiv. 1). No other temporal the temporal statement is used 
statement in Mk outside the Passion differently. 
Narrative is so precise. » As it stands From early times the ‘ high moun- 
the reference is to Peter’s confession. tain’ was identified with Mount Tabor, 


Luke has doel judépat 6x7. For other 
temporal expressions in Mk yw, i. 14, 
ZI32 eo his Wye 23, 1LVorshy VIleed exLy > 
Tall Xventy 25 Gorda) Vln Ox 
mapaAauBavw v. iv. 36; 6 "Inoods i. 9. 
As in the stories of Jairus’ Daughter 
and of Gethsemane, Jesus takes with 
Him the three disciples, Peter, James, 
and John; vw. the note on v. 37. dva- 
féepw* ; vyndds*; Kar’ idlav, iv. 34; 
povos, iv. 10. Reference is often made 
to the ‘six days’ Moses tarried on 
‘the mount of God’ before the divine 
voice called to him from the cloud (cf. 
Lohmeyer, 173), but while Ex. xxiv. 


ten miles south-west of the Sea of 
Galilee, but this hill is not more than 
1000 feet high, and most modern com- 
mentators mention Mount Hermon, 
which rises to a height of 9200 feet and 
is about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Caesarea Philippi. So Swete, 187; 
Turner, 42; etc. Even this sugges- 
tion is conjectural. Dalman, SSW, 
205, suggests that Ze// el-Ahmar, Tell 
Abu en-Neda, and Tell esh-Shecha, 
all to the south-east of Caesarea and 
each over 4000 feet high, ‘may dispute 
among themselves for the honour of 
being the mount of Transfiguration’. 


» A notable example of this view is the exegesis of J. Weiss, 242-9, Die Schr.‘ 155+ 
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¢ / > Cot A} ~ 
iudria adrod éyévero otiABovra AcvKa Alav ota yvadeds emt THs 


“a ia a 
ys od Sdvarat otTws AevKGvat. 


‘For him who would pray they afford 
the desired undisturbed solitude.’ 
The desire for solitude is expressed by 
Mark in kar’ (8/av povovs. The refer- 
ence to prayer is Luke’s interpretative 
addition, mpocevéacba (ix. 28), to 
which év +r mpocetyeoOa adrovs, at- 
tested in Mk by W (©) P45 fam. 13 
(28) (565) Or (adrév @ 28 565), is an 
assimilation. 

Wellhausen, 69, asserts that the 
mountain is that of Mt. xxviii. 16, but 
there is no warrant for this identifica- 
tion unless it can be shown that the 
narrative is a Resurrection story read 
back into the earthly life of Jesus. 

perapophdw™, Mt. xvii. 2, Rom. xii. 
2, 2 Cor. iii. 18**, ‘to transform’ ; late 
Gk, Symm. in Psa. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 1, 
Pap. The rendering ‘ transfigured ’, 
current from the time of Wycliffe, 
comes from the vg ¢ransfiguratus est. 
The idea recalls that of Ex. xxxiv. 29, 
in which the skin of the face of Moses 
is ‘ glorified’ (8<dfacrar) while he 
talks with God, but the use of pera- 
popddw rather than do0ééfw has sug- 
gested the influence of 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
There is, however, no close depen- 
dence on Pauline thought since, in 
2 Cor. iii. 12-iv. 6, Paul emphasizes 
the abiding glory of Christ (in con- 
trast with that of Moses which was 
‘passing away’), whereas in Mk the 
transformation is temporary. Every- 
thing points to the independent use 
of the word by Mark and it cannot be 
assumed that the idea is exclusively 
Hellenistic. For Mark’s rare use of 
éumpoober v. ii. 12*. 

Matthew also has perepopdw6y, but 
adds kal €Aapipev 76 mpdcwrrov adrod ws 
6 HAwos (xvii. 2). Luke avoids the verb 
(v. Creed, 134) and has Kal éyévero 

_ . 76 80s Tob mpocdov abrob Erepov 
(ix. 29). For the surprising absence 
of mpdéowmov in Mk z. ix. 3. 

3. The garments of Jesus are de- 
scribed as glistering with heavenly 
light. or/ABw**, ‘ to gleam ’, “ glitter 4, 


kal wh0n adtots ’HAcias odv 


is used in Cl. Gk of polished or bright 
surfaces (Homer, //. xviii. 596, Od. vi. 
237) and in the LXX (1 Esdras viii. 56, 
Nah. iii. 3) of burnished brass, gold, 
or steel. Cf. VG7, 590. Aevkds, xvi. 
5*, is similarly used with reference to 
the oroAj of the young man at the 
tomb. For tudriov v. ii. 21; Alavi. 35. 
Very many MSS. add os yu (Dan. 
vii. 9, Theod.), but it is rightly omitted 
with¥ BC LWA © P45 fam. 1 (exc. 
118) 892 1342 d k sa geo! aeth arm. 
The clause, ofa yvadeds emt ris yijs od 
dvvarau ovtws AevKGvar, is peculiar to 
Mk and is intended to indicate that 
the brightness is of heavenly origin. 
yvadevs is the later form of xvadevs, 


‘a fuller’,<x«vamrw, ‘to card (or) 
comb wool’; VG7Z7, 128. For olos 
v. xili. 19%; odrws ii. 7. AcvKaivw*, 


Apoc. vii. 14**, Cl., LXX (5 times). 
Matthew says that His garments be- 
came white as the light (ws 70 dds, 
xvii. 2) and Luke that His raiment 
became dazzling white (Aeuvxos eé- 
aoTpamrwy, ix. 29). 

The absence of a reference to the 
face of Jesus is strange (cf. Mt. xvii. 2, 
Lk. ix. 29), and there is much to be 
said for the conjecture of Streeter, 
315 f., that the original Markan text 
may have been xal eyevero oriABov 76 
mpdcwmov, Kal 7a twaria adrod AevKa 
Aiav. He points out that 1 etc. 346 
k (candida) sys omit oriABovra, and that 
@ and 565 transpose AevKa and oarid- 
Bovra, ‘a sign that one of these words 
was absent from their ancestor’. sys 
‘he became gleaming’ (ortABwv). The 
variants may be attempts to amend an 
original text from which zpécwzov had 
been accidentally omitted. 

4. dpdw (i. 44) is not used freely in 
Mk and this is the only place in which 
d0n occurs. It is to be presumed 
that it is used, as elsewhere in the NT 
(cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5-8), of the sudden 
appearance of a heavenly form. Ac- 
cording to Mark all three disciples 
see the heavenly visitors engaged in 
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talking with Jesus. For the peri- 
phrastic impf. v. Intr. 45, 62 f. Luke 
adds that they appeared ev dd£, and 
that they spoke of ‘ the departure (riv 
€£0d0v attot) which he was about to 
accomplish at Jerusalem’ (ix. 31). 
He also explains that the disciples 
were ‘ heavy with sleep’ (BeBapnpévor) 
but that ‘ when they were fully awake ’ 
(Svaypnyopjaavres) they saw His glory 
and the two men who stood with Him. 
Like Mark, therefore, but with greater 
emphasis, Luke implies the actual 
presence of Moses and Elijah. Matthew 
follows Mk closely but implies later 
that what the disciples had seen was 
a vision (6payua, xvii. 9). For Mwvo7s 
v.i. 44; "HAcedas vi. 15; ovvdaddw*. 
Moses and Elijah are the repre- 
sentatives of the Law and the Prophets 
respectively. Their very presence 
with Jesus is a sign that He is the 
Messiah, and this is probably the 
primary suggestion of the Markan 
narrative. The fact that Moses and 
Elijah are in no way connected with 
the Resurrection is a strong objection 
to the view that the story originally 
described a Resurrection Appearance 
of Jesus which has been read back 
into His earthly life. Bultmann, 279, 
suggests that originally the story told 
of an appearance to Peter only, and 
that the two heavenly forms were 
those of angels or saints, subsequently 
identified with Moses and Elijah. 
There is more to be said for the view 
that Moses and Elijah are eschato- 
logical figures and that therefore the 
narrative points forward to the 
Parousia of Jesus. This view was 
certainly current with reference to 
Elijah from the time of Mal. iv. 5 f. 
onwards (cf. Mk. ix. 11), but the evi- 
dence as regards Moses is late and 
uncertain. Boobyer, 70, admits that 
it does not seem to appear until after 
the first century A.D., but points out 


that the Samaritans expected the 
re-appearance of Moses as the Messiah 
and argues that the general nature of 
Jewish eschatology may point to a 
belief in the return of Moses ‘ in spite 
of the lack of specific evidence for it’, 
This interesting hypothesis depends 
on the interpretation given to other 
details in the narrative, the cloud and 
the heavenly voice, and must be con- 
sidered later. Meantime, the usual 
interpretation of the presence of Moses 
and Elijah seems adequate, although 
it is strange that Elijah (HaAelas otv 
Mavoe?) is mentioned first. 

5 f. For dmoxpieis . . . Aéyer, in 
which the participle is redundant, v. 
Intr. 63, and for xaddv éorw c. acc. 
and infin. wv. vii. 27. The presence of 
the three is ‘ good’ either because the 
experience is unique or because of 
the opportunity of serving Jesus and 
His heavenly visitors; probably the 
former.  rowjowper, hortatory sub- 
junctive (Mk, Lk), is replaced in Mt 
by « @€des, moujow. OéAeus mrowjow- 
pev is read by D © fam. 13 565 b 
ff i (moujow D b ffi) and Turner, /7'S, 
xxix. 3, justly contends that the 
balance is in its favour as giving a 
good Markan construction (x. 36, 51, 
xiv. 12, xv. 9, 12), improving the sense, 
and accounting for the form given to 
the sentence by Matthew. 

oxnvy*, Mt. xvii. 4, Lk. ix. 33, xvi. 9 
(ai aicdvor oxnvai), Ac (3), Heb (10), 
Apoc; «(3)**,a.9as tent’, sa booth. 
‘tabernacle’. The word is frequently 
used of the dwelling place of a god 
(Ac. vii. 43, ‘ the t. of Moloch’), and 
in the LXX and NT of the Tabernacle 
in the wilderness. The word is also 
used with eschatological associations ; 
cf. Lk. xvi. 9 (supra), Apoc. xxi. 3, and 
Paul’s reference to the ofxodou7 éx 
Qcod, the heavenly body in contrast 
with 7 émlyeos judy oixia Tod oxrvous 
(2 Cor. v. 1). Lohmeyer and Boobyer 
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give to Peter’s words an eschatological 
reference, but, apart from the fact that 
most of the passages cited have to do 
with the idea of God tabernacling with 
men (Ezek. xxxvii. 27, xliii. 7, 9, Joel 
iii. 21, Zech. ii. 10 f., viii. 3, 8, Tob. 
xiii. 10), there are no decisive reasons 
for this interpretation of Mk. ix. 5. 
It seems better to explain the word as 
used of a temporary dwelling-place 
like the ‘ booths’ made of interlacing 
branches at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Lev. xxiii. 40-3). Peter wishes to 
prolong the blessed association perhaps 
in revolt against the idea of Messianic 
suffering. Cf. Lagrange, 230, // n’a 
toujours pas compris la legon de la 
CrOLX. 

*‘PaBBel, x. 51 (WH, “PaBfovvet), xi. 
21, xiv. 45*, Mt (4), Jn (8)**. It is 
strange to find Jesus addressed as 
‘Rabbi’ in such a narrative as this, 
and not surprising that Matthew sub- 
stitutes xvpve and Luke émordra. The 
use of the word emphasizes the primi- 
tive character of Peter’s words. Mark’s 
explanation, od yap 7d« tt amoKxp.O4, 
éxpoBor yap éyévovro, almost amounts 
to an apology, revealing his sense of 
the incongruousness of the remark 
(cf. xiv. 40, Kat ovK Wdevcay TL amroKpt- 
@Sow atrd). The direct interrogative 
is retained and the subjunctive (de- 
liberative) of the direct question. Luke 
has pi) <idds 6 Aéyer, and omits 6b; 
Matthew omits the whole sentence. 

Peter’s words will always stand in 
the way of hypotheses which explain 
the story as a myth or a purely sym- 
bolic narrative; their impulsive char- 
acter is in keeping with his character 
and with the occasion. Rawlinson, 
118, speaks of his remark as precisely 
the kind ‘ half-related to the supposed 
situation, semi-reasonable, and yet 
fundamentally foolish’, characteristic 
of a man in a dream or half-hypnotic 
condition. Cf. Wood, 691. 


éxpoBos*, Heb. xii. 21**. Cf. xvi. 
8. The fear is that of the three and is 
supernatural awe rather than fright; 
Chal Vardi gp y.0l'5,153) vaen5Or 

7. The use of éyévero with the par- 
ticiple twice in the same narrative (cf. 
3) is notable; vw. the note on i. 4. 
Matthew and Luke have the finite 
verb. They agree also in using the 
gen. abs. (Mt, é7 adrod Aadodrtos, Lk, 
avrod Aéyovros), and Streeter, 316, 
suggests that the former may have 
dropped out of Mark’s account. vedéAn, 
xiii. 26, xiv. 62*. émoxialw*, Mt. 
SEV 5a Kse les 5s IX SAAC Me hige’, 
is used in Ex. xl. 29 (35) of the cloud 
which rested upon the Tabernacle. 
A contrast appears to be suggested 
with the tpets oxnvai of which Peter 
had spoken; cf. Swete, 191, who cites 
Origen and Ephraem; Lagrange, 230. 
In adding ¢dwrw7, Matthew appears 
to be thinking of the Shekenah, ‘ the 
Presence (of God)’, and many com- 
mentators explain Mark’s reference 
to the cloud in the same way; cf. 
Rawlinson, 120; Montefiore, i. 208. 
Mark’s thought may be simpler; he 
appears to think of the cloud as the 
vehicle of God’s presence (cf. Ex. xvi. 
10, xix. 9, xxiv. 15 f., xxxiii. 9, Lev. 
xvi. 2, Num. xi. 25), the abode of His 
glory, from which He speaks (kal 
eyévero pu ex THs vehedns). Boobyer, 
op. cit. 84, 86, thinks that the whole 
scene is ‘a representation of Jesus in 
the glory of his second advent’, but 
while both the cloud and the voice 
frequently appear in eschatological 
contexts (cf. Mk. xiii. 26, xiv. 62) and 
in apocalyptic writings (cf. Dan. vii. 
13, 4 Ezra xiii. 3, Apoc. x. I, etc.), 
there is no compelling reason to inter- 
pret these symbols in this manner in 
the present narrative. It is more 
natural to connect the Evangelist’s 
thought with the passages from 
Exodus mentioned above. His in- 
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terest centres in the message, Od70s 
é€oTw 6 vids pov 6 ayamnros, aKoveTeE 
avrod. 

For 6 ayamnrds v. i. 11. The mes- 
sage is a declaration of the Messianic 
Sonship of Jesus which points back to 
the Confession of Peter (viii. 29). What 
Peter confessed is now divinely 
affirmed. The command dxovere adrod 
refers to Christ’s teaching, and pos- 
sibly to His teaching concerning Mes- 
sianic suffering (viii. 31). Mark has 
in mind Deut. xviii. 15, ‘ A prophet 
from the midst of thy brethren, like 
unto thee, shall the Lord thy God raise 
up unto thee; him shall ye hear’ (ad- 
A modern way of 
explaining the experience would be to 
say that on the mountain there came 
to the three disciples an overwhelming 
conviction that Jesus was indeed the 
Son of God. What form the experi- 
ence took is less easy to describe. The 
testimony of Joan of Arc, George Fox, 
and the mystics generally is that such 
experiences can be auditory and some- 
times visual: and there can be no 
objection in principle to the view that 
the disciples, or at least Peter, heard 
a voice which was believed to be the 
voice of God issuing from the cloud. 
The important thing is the revelation ; 
the details must remain matters of 
speculation. 

A comparison with Mt and Lk re- 
veals the greater originality of the 
Markan account. Matthew adds ev 
@ edddxnoa (xvii. 5), thus conforming 
the message to that which he reports 
at the Baptism (ili. 17), but he retains 
the Markan dxovere adrod. Luke also 
has this command, but replaces 6 aya- 
mntos by 6 exAcAeypeévos (ix. 35). In 
two respects, however, the Lukan 
version is inferior: Peter’s remark is 
made as the visitants were departing, 
and the religious fear of the disciples 
is connected with their entering into 


Tod aKovcecbe). 


the cloud. These details are either 
secondary modifications of Mk or 
come from a different source. In 
contrast with Mk and Lk, Matthew 
mentions the fear after the divine 
declaration. Jesus comes and touches 
the three disciples as they lie upon 
their faces, saying, ‘ Arise and fear 
not’ (xvii. 7). Here the fear is fright, 
and a legendary development of the 
story is manifest. 

8. The story ends abruptly. Sud- 
denly, looking around, the disciples 
see no one with them save Jesus only. 
eéamwa** is a later form of éefamivns, 
‘ suddenly ’, found in Num. iv. 20 and 
inyP2Giss-i OS. mOm(HGw 222) ae Gr 
e€aidvns (WH, €éédprns) in xiii. 36. For 
mepiBAebapevor v. iii. 5 and for Mark’s 
use of the double neg. wv. i. 44. 6 
*Inoods, i. 9; povov, v. 36%. WHmg 
reads peQ’ é€avtdv with most MSS. 
after povov (after eldov B 33 579 c f 
aur sa), and instead of ed uy (N B D 
33 579 892 vg sys) dAdd is read by 
many MSS., including AC LWA © 
fam. 1 fam. 13 28 565 700 1071 sa geo 
arm. If adAd is read, the question 
raised by Wellhausen (£z7/.2 16) 
arises, whether it is a misreading of 
the Aramaic xx which may be ex- 
ceptive (ei yj) or adversative (dAAd). 
Cf. iv. 22. See Moulton’s discussion, 
i. 241 f., and his citation of Tb. P. 104, 
which shows a sense of a@A\a very near 
to ei uy. Cf. also Lagrange, xcix. If 
in this case the evidence is not sufficient 
to point to an Aramaic original, the 
several cases where the question of 
Semitisms arises in 3-8, coupled with 
a relative infrequency of characteristic 
Markan words, suggest that the 
narrative is primitive and Palestinian 
in origin. 

Matthew omits the double negative 
and adds émdpavres rods ddbaduods 
adrév. Luke has kal év 7@ yevéobar rip 
gwviv edpeOn “Inaods povos. 
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Mk. ix. 9-13 56. THE DESCENT FROM Cf. Mt. xvii. 9-13 
THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION 


This narrative is closely connected with the preceding story. It is 
not a popular narrative which circulated as a separate unit of tradition, 
and it cannot be classified on the basis of its form. The relevant questions 
are historical. R. H. Lightfoot, 92, tentatively suggests that in it ‘ we 
may perhaps see the church striving to construct some kind of a philosophy 
of history, in the light of its convictions about the person and office of its 
Master, and of his work and its results’. A similar view is taken by the 
Form Critics. Bultmann, 131 f., classifies 12 f. as an apocalyptic saying 
which originated in the theological discussions of the community in 
connexion with ix. I, itself a ‘community-formation’. The latter is a 
reassuring word (Zvostwort) formulated in consequence of the delay of 
the Parousia: at least a few would live to see it!; and 12 f., connected 
therewith by 11, gives the Christian answer to the Jewish expectation that 
Elijah would come first. Similarly, Dibelius, 226 f., traces the origin of 
the story to theology and reflection. At the opposite remove from such 
estimates is the opinion of Burkitt : ‘ The passage Mark ix. 9-13, so abrupt, 
so unliterary, so obscure in detail, however clear may be the general 
meaning, reads to me like reminiscences of a real conversation ’, Christian 
Beginnings, 33 f. 

A decision depends on the impression which the narrative makes 
_ upon us, our view of ‘community-sayings’, and our general estimate 
of the historical character of the Gospel. Judged by such tests the opin- 
ion of the Form Critics seems artificial and the estimate of Burkitt 
judicial. 
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pydevi & dov dinyjnowvra, is natural, 
as it is in viii. 30, but the limit fixed 
by the Resurrection, given in Mark’s 
summary statement, may have been 
expressed less explicitly. See the 
note on viii. 31. Lagrange, 234, takes 


9 f. In view of the change of scene 
it is probable that 9-13 is a loosely 
connected whole. For the gen. abs. 
xataBawovrwy adrdv v, the note on 
y. 2, and for SveoreiAato avrois used 
with tva c. subj. v. v. 43. For @ efdov 


Matthew has 76 dpapa (xvii. 9) and 
for ei 7) 6rav he substitutes €ws od. In 
his view, and probably rightly, the 
experience was that of a vision. 

The reference to the ‘ Son of Man’ 
(v. ii. 10) and to the Resurrection is 
abrupt, but is not out of place, for in 
ix. 2-8, not only is Peter’s confession 
confirmed, but attention is directed 
to the teaching of Jesus in the words, 
‘Hear ye him’. In spite of much 
that has been said to the contrary, the 
injunction to maintain silence, iva 


the view that Jesus did not judge the 
nine to be ready to know the secret 
revealed to the three disciples. /V’ed¢- 
tl pas été un nouvel obstacle a ad- 
mettre les souffrances du Fils de 
Vhomme? More radical critics also 
think that the secret is restricted to 
the three, but explain this representa- 
tion as the Evangelist’s attempt to ex- 
plain why the story of the Transfigura- 
tion was not known in the earliest 
tradition. Cf. Loisy, ii. 40; Kloster- 
mann, 100; Branscomb, 163. For 
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ék vexpOv v, vi. 14, and for Mark’s use 
of dvacrjvai with reference to the Resur- 
rection uv. the note on éyedpw in vi. 14. 

Mark says that they kept the saying, 
Tov Adyov exparnoay, that is, they kept 
it in mind and observed the charge. 
mpos éavrovs can be taken with éxpa- 
tnoav, with the meaning ‘ they kept the 
matter to themselves’ (RSV); but 
it is better to read the phrase with 
ouvlnrobvres (cf. ix. 14, 16): they dis- 


cussed ‘ one with another’ or ‘ among 


themselves’. 76 ék vexp@v avacrivar, 
read by most MSS., has a somewhat 
formal ring, ‘what the rising again 
from the dead should mean’ (RV), 
and the reading “Oray éx vexpdv 
avaor should be preferred with D W 
fam. 1 fam. 13 a bc fir!-? vg sys pe geo. 
So Lagrange, 234. The meaning then 
is, ‘They discussed among them- 
selves what “‘ When he shall rise again 
from the dead’”’ means’, a reading 
which is concrete and might well give 
rise to the widely accepted smoother 
text. 

Matthew omits 10; Luke, who omits 
the whole section, shows his knowledge 
of it in ix. 36, ‘ And they kept silence, 
and told no man in those days any of 
the things which they had seen’, 

11-13. There is no good reason to 
assume a break in the narrative at this 
point. The question regarding the 
coming of Elijah arises from his pres- 
ence in the story of the Transfigura- 
tion. émepwraw, v. 9. The first du is 
interrogative as in ii. 16 (g.v.). Cf. 
Field, 33; Intr. 61. The opinion of 
the scribes (of ypaypareis, i. 22) was 
based on Mal. iv. 4 (iii. 23), Kal iSod 
ey® amoaré\Aw dpuiv HAlay rov OcoBirny 
mplv eAdeiv juépav Kupiov rv peydAnv 


kal émupavh, Os amoxaraornoe ... Cf. 
Origen, M/. t. xiii. 1, Justin Martyr, 
Dial. 49. ’HAetas, vi. 15; wp@rov, ill. 27. 

EONAR BOs Ket 2On 20 Kil, aye 
29*. édynis read by BCLA ¥ 579 
892 1342 sa bo, but most MSS. and 
versions attest 6 dé dmoxpuOels elmer. 
pév (v. iv. 4) is omitted by DL W ¥ 
fam. 1 (exc. 118) 28 565 892 it vg 
sys pe hl mg geo aeth arm; Torrey, 7G, 
57 f., thinks rightly. The form dzo- 
katiordver (B* VY) is read by WH with 
hesitation (JVotes, 168); dmoKxafioraver 
is read by Nc A B3 L W A fam. 1 33, 
but Moulton, ii. 99 f., thinks that the 
true reading may be dmoxaraordve 
(S* D) and mentions MGk ordvw. 

After conceding that Elijah must 
come first, Jesus asks kal 7@s yéypamrau 
emt tov vidv tod avOpwmmov tva moda 
ma0n Kal e€ovdernd7;. For 6 vids tod 
avOpwmmov v. li. 10. émi=‘ with refer- 
ence to’, as also in 13; cf. Swete, 194. 
Swete thinks that the telic force need 
not be excluded inva... wd0n..., 
and cites WJZ, 577, but it is better to 
read the words as a noun clause. 
maoxw, Vv. 26, e€ovdernO4* is variously 
spelt in the MSS. (v. Legg). Moulton, 
ii. 111, thinks that probably efovderw67 
(A C X A) should be read. 

12b follows abruptly after 12a. Well- 
hausen, J/7, 87, thinks that the whole 
verse should be read as a question, 
as a rejection of the view that Elijah 
must come first. So Torrey, 7G, 56f.: 
‘Does Elijah, coming first, restore all 
things? How, then, is it written... ?’ 
Turner, 43, suggests that 12a should 
follow after 10; Allen, 124, after 11. 
Such re-arrangements do not seem to 
be necessary. Jesus draws attention to 
a much more important matter which 
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precedes the Resurrection, namely, may bein mind. John‘ had found his 
the suffering of the Son of Man. See Jezebel in Herodias’, Swete, 194. Cf. 
the full discussion in /HS, 91-7. On Lagrange, 236 f.; Charles, Rev. i. 
the genuineness of the saying v. Otto, 280-92. In Matthew’s version (xvii. 
250. Otto’s views are in direct opposi- _ 11-13) Jesus says explicitly that Elijah 
tion to those which interpret 12b as a _ comes first and establishes all things, 
“community saying’. and then that he has already come but 

The saying in 13 implicitly identifies was not recognized. A parallel is 
Elijah with John the Baptist. The drawn in the case of the Son of Man, 
statement that men did to him what nd it is explained that the disciples 
they willed xa@ws yéypanras en’ adrdv understood that Jesus was speaking 
is obscure.' 1 Kings xix. 2, 10 and of John. Thus, the obscurities of Mk 
traditions lying behind Apoc. xi. 3-13 are skilfully ironed out. 


Mk. ix. 14-29 57. THE EPILEPTIC LAD Cf. Mt. xvii. 14-21 
Lk. ix. 37-434 

An unusual wealth of detail makes this Miracle-story distinctive even 
in Mk. Schmidt, 227, claims that the picture it gives ‘can only go back 
to good tradition ’, and ‘to actual recollection and history’. The same 
impression is made by it on the mind of J. Weiss, 249. Such details, he 
says, as the fact that the father has already brought the lad to the disciples 
who cannot heal him, and the coming of Jesus and the three to the crowd, 
would be in the highest degree artificial, and not in accordance with 
Mark’s manner, if they were not very vivid recollections of the return from 
the Mount. He qualifies this opinion by suggesting that other details, 
such as the distinction between the disciples, the multitude, and the 
scribes, and the conversation with the father in 21-4, which is wanting 
in Mt and Lk, may be due to the work of a redactor. Bussmann, i. 169 f., 
also traces earlier and later stages in the formation of the narrative. 

The description of the astonishment of the crowd in 15 is typically 
Markan and can well have been omitted independently by the later 
Evangelists. Equally the account of the conversation with the father 
(21-4) may have been omitted from the need for abbreviation. Rawlinson, 
123, justly observes that these passages, as well as 25b, 26b, and 29, ‘ with 
their vivid description of symptoms and animated dialogue, have all the 
look of originality ’. Whether the connexion with the story of the Trans- 
figuration is as close as Mark represents depends in some measure on 
whether the singular, éA@dy . . . elev, is read in 14. The textual evidence 
is far from being decisive, and the reading may be due to the influence 
of public reading in the early Church ; but in any case it is not likely that 
Mark would have introduced the story at this point without the support 
of good tradition since its leading ideas, exorcism, faith, and prayer, 
are not vitally connected with the emphasis on Messiahship and suffering 
which is characteristic of viii. 27-x. 52. 

Bultmann, 225 f., thinks that, together with redactional additions in 
14 f. and 28 f., the narrative is a combination of two separate miracle- 


1 Couchoud, /7S, xxxiv. 123 f., accepts the interesting reading of k, et fectt quanta oportebat 


illum facere (Kai éroincey ba ee avrov moja), The reading, however, appears to be secondary. 
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stories in 14-20 and 21-7. He points out that, whereas the disciples play 
a role only in 14-19, and then disappear, the father is the principal char- 
acter in 21-7, but has only a secondary part in 17-19; that the sickness 


is described twice (18 and 21 f.); 


in 14, stream forward in 25 apparently for the first time. 
is mentioned in 17, 


whereas ‘a dumb spirit’ 


and that the people, already present 


In addition, 
‘an unclean spirit’ both 


dumb and deaf is spoken of in 25, and there are two.references to foaming 


(18 and 20). 
des Markusevangeliums 


Probably, Sundwall’s analysis in Die Zusammensetzung 
(1934), 58 f., is simpler, for he distinguishes 


20-7 from the rest and has only to add madiov éxovra mvedua addadov after 
#veykay in 20 to obtain a simple and self-contained story. Better perhaps 
than either of these critical hypotheses is the suggestion that two narratives 


connected with the epileptic lad have been combined : 


14-19 +28 f., in 


which the main interest is the inability of the disciples to effect a cure by 


reason of their neglect of prayer ; 


and the miracle-story proper in 20-7, 


which has lost its original conclusion, imaginatively reproduced in Lk. 
ix. 43 which describes the astonishment of the people at ‘ the majesty of 


God’. 


It may well be that such refinements are not necessary. On the 


other hand, two considerations favour the analysis suggested above: 
(1) data within the narrative, and (2) the interest which different versions 
of the same story, one concerned mainly with prayer, and other with 


faith, may have had for the earliest Christian communities. 


For the 


catechetical and doctrinal interests of 14-29 see the discussion of Lohmeyer, 


184-91. 


Kat édOdvres mpos tods pabyntras «ldav dyAov moAdy Tepl 


15 avtovds Kal ypaypatets ovvntodvras mpds adrous. 


A ? \ 
Kat ev0ds 


a ¢ » 27 oN ? / \ t 
T7AaS O oxAos toovTes QUTOV e&cBauByOyoar, KQL TTPOOTPEVOVTES 


16 nomalovto adrov. 
14 f. The reading eAOdv . . . <ldev 
bears on the question whether the 
narrative is self-contained and so may 
have stood originally in another con- 
nexion. The sing. is well attested 
(A C D @e¢ al. minusc. plur. it (exc. k) 
vg sypehl bo geo? aeth sys (=cum 
uentsset . . . utderunt)), but probably 
the plur. (WN B L W A ¥ 892 1342 k sa 
arm) should be preferred with WH and 
Nestle. So Swete, 195 ; Lagrange, 236. 
Wellhausen, 72 f., reads the sing. 

The vocabulary is Markan, though 
rovs wayrds without adrod is unusual 
(it is read by © fam. 13 a c f vg sys 
et al.). For pabnris v. ii. 16; dyxdos 
ii. 43 of ypapparets i. 22; ouvlynréw 
i. 27; €00¥s i. 10. It is clear that for 
the most part Mark has himself sup- 
plied this introductory passage. 
Beoposextvan 33) aie 5, On 


€xbap.- 
‘to be 


Ce , ? ii , i \ 
KQL ETTI/PWTNOEV AUTOVUS Te ouvlnteire T7pos 


amazed’, LXX (Sir. xxx. 9), can 
express amazement amounting to 
consternation; wv. xiv. 33. Com- 
mentators have suggested that some- 
thing of the glory of the transfigura- 
tion could still be seen upon the face 
of Jesus; cf. Turner, 43. This view 
is not necessary and the objections 
brought against it by Swete, 195, are 
strong. The situation is different from 
that described in Ex. xxxiv. 29 f. So 
Lagrange, 238. The amazement is 
due to the unexpected appearance of 
Jesus. mpoorpéxyw, x. 17*, Acts viii, 
30**. The reading of D mpocydporres 
(for mpooxaipovres), supported by gau- 
dentesinabcd ffik, harmonizes with 
this view, but it is probably an early 
scribal corruption. Cf. Swete, 195; 
Pallis, 31. domdfoua, xv. 18*. 

In the narrative it is nowhere said 
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> 7 
QUTOUS ; 


\ > / an A 
Kat amexpi0n att@ els ex tod dxAov 
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AvdaoKane, 


” A Ge ‘ / ” ~ ” ‘ i 
HVEeyKa TOV VLOV JLoU mpos GE, ExovTa TVEdUA GAaAoVv: Kal Srrov 
as rd ‘ , e; / 

eav adrov KataAdByn piace adrdv, Kat ddpiler Kat tpiler tods 


that the disciples are the nine, unless 
this is implied by the absence of adrod. 
The presence of scribes in Gaulanitis 
seems improbable. The reference may 
be a conventional addition. Turner, 
43, describes them as the local clergy, 
and it is just possible that the absence 
of the article, invariably present in Mk 
when the teachers of the Law are 
meant, indicates that an unfamiliar 
expression has been rendered by a 
rough equivalent. In the rest of the 
story they are not mentioned and there 
is no reference to a dispute with them. 

The scene is vividly sketched by 
Mark. Verses 14b-16 are peculiar to 
his account. All that Matthew has 
is kal €AOdvrwv mpos Tov dxAov (xvii. 14) 
and Luke has little more, except that 
he says the incident happened on the 
next day (rf <éfs ju<pq, ix. 37). 

16-18. A dialogue with the father 
follows in which the son’s symptoms 
are described. 

érepwrdw v. v. 9. The ambiguity 
of 16 has occasioned secondary vari- 
ants. Thus instead of the first adrouvs, 
A C and many other uncials and 
minuscules read rods ypappareis, and 
instead of the second 8 A W e¢ a/. have 
éavrovs, and @ 472 565 sa read aAdj- 
Aovs, while D has év dyuiv and most Lat. 
MSS. zuzter vos. Wellhausen, 73, 
interprets mpds adrovs reflexively and 
is inclined to prefer the Western read- 
ing. Probably the question is ad- 
dressed to the crowd, for one from 
their number, the father, answers it. 

For dmexpi0n v. the note on iil. 33, 
and for Mark’s use of Avddoxane iv. 38. 
Asin v. 22 (g.v.), the numeral els (=71s) 
is used as an indef. art. Cf. Mt, 
dvOpwmos, Lk, dvyjp. The father had 
brought his son (Lk, povoyevijs) to 
Jesus. Matthew says that he fell upon 
his knees, yovurerév adrév, and both 
he and Luke introduce a direct re- 
quest: Mt, eAénodv pou rov vidv, Lk, 


ST. MARK 


S€opat cov emPrcbar emi rov vidv pov. 
In Mk the request comes later (22). 
The lad is described as ‘having a 
dumb spirit’, éyovra mveiua ddadov 
(vii. 37) and his symptoms by four 
finite verbs. When the spirit takes 
hold of him (xaraAapBdvew"), it throws 
him down (pjcow, v. infra), and he 
foams (adpitw, 20") at the mouth, 
grinds (rpifw**) his teeth, and wastes 
away (£npaivy, v. ili. 1) or is completely 
exhausted. The case is one of hysteria 
or epilepsy, afflictions which are diffi- 
cult to distinguish ; cf. Micklem, 58-60. 
Matthew (ceAnualerar, xvii. 15) ap- 
pears to regard it as a case of epilepsy 
and summarizes the Markan detail 
in the phrase kal xakds yeu. 

phoce is probably not from pijcow, 
the later form of pyyvums, ‘to rend’ 
(ii. 22), although Luke, with a change 
of verb (omapdcce), appears to have 
understood it in this sense. It is either 
the Ionic form of pdacow (LS), ‘to 
strike or dash down’, or an ancient 
error for pacoe (D 565). VGT, 563, 
explains pacow as a form of dpdcow 
which has the same meaning. Cf. 
Moulton, ii. 71, 257, 403; Blass, 57; 
Turner, /7S, csi; 3, “Dhismean- 
ing suits the Markan context better: 
the lad is thrown violently to the 
ground. Cf. RV, ‘ dasheth him down’ 
(mg, ‘rendeth’); RSV, ‘ dashes him 
down’; Moffatt, ‘ throws him down’ ; 
Torrey, ‘ throws him to the ground’, 
The LXX illustrates the use of pacow 
and of variants arising from it: cf. 
Judith ix. 8, od pdéov (curvpdgéov, &) 
avtav tiv iaxtdy, xvi. 10, eppdxOnoar, 
B & (érapaxOnoav, A wea). Cf. also 
Tsanix lly <a 1OGy Jens sxdl. 32> 20) 
Dan. viii. 10 f. Of the verbs which 
follow, a¢pifw is not found in the LXX 
and is not illustrated in VG7, but 
adpds, ‘foam’, from which it is de- 
rived, is plentifully illustrated in medi- 
cal writers (VG7, 99); cf. Lk. ix. 39. 

oO 


17 
18 


19 


20 
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ON 4 \ y mek: a 6 a oN 
OOOVTaS KAQL Enpaiverau- Kal E177 TOLS MAUNTALS gov Wa aAvUTO 


> / \ 2 ” 
exBdAwow, Kal odK toxvaar. 


Ass \ 5 Sw , 
KaL amoKkpilets QvUuTOLS déyer 


xG) 


Nf a / \ ¢ lol ” 
yevea AmoTos Kal Sveotpaypevyn, Ews OTE POS Vads EToMaL; 


a / > / ¢€ a / ? v , \ wy 
é€ws more aveEopar tu@v; pépete adTov mpds Me. Kal NvEyKaV 


ain N \ 9) See \ s \ aN \ ~ 50D , 
QUTOV 77pOS GUTOV. Kat lL WV QUTOV TO TTVEVLLG EVUUS auveotrapatev 


tpigw, used originally of the chirping 
of birds, describes the involuntary 
gnashing of the boy’s teeth, and 
énpaiverac the pallor of complete ex- 
haustion. Luke’s account concen- 
trates more on the malice of the 
daemon (zvedua); it cries out and 
convulses the lad («paler kal omapdoce 
avrov), so that he foams (pera a¢dpod), 
and will hardly leave him, shattering 
him (Kal ports aoywpet an’ adbrod avv- 
tpiBov atrov). It is strange that the 
non-medical writer, Mark, should pay 
greater attention to the boy. 

For 6mov éav c. subj. v. vi. 10. In 
this type of clause the aor. subj. has 
a future-perfect sense. Cf. Moulton, 
i. 186, ‘ wherever it Zas seized him’. 

The father explains that he had 
asked the disciples of Jesus to cast out 
the daemon, but they were unable to 
do so. As often, the wa clause gives 
the purport of the request; v. ili. 9, 
v.10, etc. icxyvw, ii. 17. Although the 
idea is not expressed by Mark, the 
failure of the disciples may be re- 
garded by the father as a reflection on 
their Master. Cf. Lohmeyer, 186. In 
favour of this suggestion is the fact 
that the father’s appeal to Jesus comes 
later after a paroxysm (22), and then 
with doubt and hesitation (ei duvy). 

19. For damoxpibels . . . A¢yer v. Intr. 
63. Instead of 6 dé, kai should prob- 
ably be read (D W © P45 fam. 1 fam. 
13 28 565 it bo); cf. Turner, /7S, 
xxix. 4. The participle is not entirely 
redundant since it indicates the re- 
sponse of Jesus to the father’s words 
int7f. For yevea v. viii. 12; dmoros* ; 
é€ws mote ‘how long?’, Mt. xvii. 17, 
Wikspiscwa Tee) exe 245 BAD OCeRyIneT Or rs 
For mpés =‘ with’ (in pos dpuas) v. the 
note on vi. 3. dvéxoua*, Mt. xvii. 17, 
Lk. ix. 41, Ac. xviii. 14, Pl (9), 2 Tim. 
iv. 3, Heb. xiii. 22**, ‘to endure’, 


‘put up with ’.- In Cl. Gk the verb is 
used mainly c. acc.; in LXX c. gen. 
in Isa. xlvi. 4, xiii. 15. VGT, 42, cites 
the Stoic formula dvéyou Kal améxou. 

The reference to an unbelieving 
generation is probably an echo of 
Deut. xxxii. 5, yeved oxodrd Kat d1- 
eorpaypern (cf. Mt. xvii. 17, Lk. ix. 
41). Kat dveotpaypeévn is also read in 
Mk in W P45 fam. 13 543 and a few 
other minuscules. With good reason 
Couchoud, /7S, xxxv. 17, accepts 
the reading. Matthew and Luke may 
independently have inserted the word 
from Deut., but it is more probable 
that they found it in the Markan 
text. 

It is not necessary to suppose that 
the comment is made solely with 
reference to the father, or the disciples, 
or the crowd. Like viii. 12, it discloses 
what Jesus thought of the people 
amongst whom His ministry was 
exercised, especially His surprise at 
their want of faith (cf. vi. 6). In view 
of His expectation of death (viii. 31, 
etc.) it is relevant to the situation in 
which He found himself. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to explain the saying 
as mythological or doctrinally inspired, 
as describing the life of one whose 
true home is the divine world, but who 
for a dark span is adrift in this genera- 
tion, only to return again to that world. 
Cf. Lohmeyer, 187; Bultmann, 169; 
Dibelius, 278. The tone of the saying 
is much more convincingly described 
by Lagrange, 239, as celud d’un maitre 
fatigué de jouer un réle ingrat, et déja 
pénéiré de la pensée de sa mort pro- 
chaine. 

20-2. The best way to explain the 
syntax of 20 is to regard i8dy as being 
in agreement with 76 vedua ad sensum, 
with a change of subject in weodp . . , 
exvdlero ddpifwv. So Swete, 1098; 
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> / \ \ 5 ah ~ ~ > / > / Sie? v2 
avTov, Kal TeowY Em THs ys exvAleTo adpilwv. Kal émnpdrynoev 

\ / ~ / lon ~ 
tov matépa adtod IIdao0s xpdvos éotiv ws Tobro yéyovev atta; 


6 Sé elrev "Ex mraididbev: Kal modAdkis Kal ets tip adrov éBadev 
Kal eis vdata iva dmoddon adrdov: GAN’ et te Sdvn, BorOnoov huiv 
omAayxviabels ef? quads. 6 Sé “Inoods elrev abt@ [Té] Et Svvn, 


4 A ~ - 
mavra Suvara TH TuoTEVovTe. 


WAP / € \ A / 
ev0vs Kpagas 6 maTIp Tob TaLdiov 


edeyev [ioredw: BorPer pov tH amoria. Sav S€ 6 "Inaods dre 


23 70 


Lohmeyer, 187. The alternative is to 
treat ro mvedua ... adrdv as an anaco- 


luthon; cf. Blass, 283; WZ, 710; 
Lagrange, 240. Cf. Jn. xvi. 13 f., 
éxeivos, TO mvedpa . . . exeivos. The 


attributing of the action now to the 
spirit and now to the lad is character- 
istic of these stories: cf. i. 24, v. 9 f. 
cuvorapdcow*, Lk. ix. 42**, not found 
i Cle Gwe none in sthe wks kone w Sia 
stronger form of omapacow, with the 
meaning ‘to convulse completely’. 
Luke (ix. 42) says that, while he was 
coming, the daemon ‘tore him’ 
(€ppngev) and ‘ convulsed’ him (our- 
eomdpagev). Kvdliowa** (LXX) is a 
late form of xvAivdw, ‘ to roll’. 

A second conversation with the 
father follows in 21-4. Jesus asks how 
long it is since (cs) the affliction over- 
took the lad. ws=ad¢’ od. In ex 
mavoudbev™*, the preposition is re- 
dundant, and is probably due to the 
weakening of the original force of the 
suffix -Oev; cf. Moulton, ii. 164, as in 
dro paxpober (v. 6) and e& [oi]«dev in 
the papyri (VG7, 474). The sufferer 
is a youth. Often (oAddxis, v. 4”), 
the father explains, the spirit has cast 
him into the fire and into the water, 
in order to destroy him. ‘If you can 
do anything’, he says, ‘help us.’ 
Svvy is a late form derived from d¥voyat 
which is frequently found in the 
papyri; cf. Moulton, ii. 206; i. 40 (B), 
Lk. xvi. 2, Apoc. ii. 2, Dan. v. 16. 
The verb is used absolutely as in Lk. 
xii. 26 and 2 Cor. xiii. 8. For omAayxvi- 
Copa: v. i. 41. Bonbéw, ix. 24"; Mt. 
xv. 25, Ac. xvi. 9, xxi. 8, 2 Cor. vi. 2, 
Heb. ii. 18, Apoc. xii. 16**, ‘ to come 
to aid’, ‘help’.<8on, 0éw; Cl., LXX, 


Pap. The verb is freely illustrated 
in petitions and references to divine 
help. 

The father’s words leave a very 
vivid impression ; his doubt about the 
healer’s power, his appeal for com- 
passion and help, his identification of 
himself, and perhaps his family also, 
with the lad, shown in his use of the 
plural, ‘Have pity on us and help 
us’, are lifelike to a degree. Cf. Mt. 
xv. 22. The whole of 21-4 is peculiar 
to Mk. 

23 f. Jesus at once fixes upon the 
words «i dvvn. Many MSS. omit the 
76 (D © P45 fam. 13 565 it vg sys pe 
et al.) or add moredoa (v. Legg); cf. 
Torrey, 302; Couchoud, /7\S, xxxv. 
18. The article has the force of in- 
verted commas or an exclamation 
mark: ‘If thou canst!’; cf. Swete, 
200; Turner, 44, ‘That phrase of 
yours “if thou canst”’’; Lagrange, 
241, ‘ St tu peux! cela n’est pas la 
guestton’. ‘All things’, He says, 
‘are possible to him who believes,’ 
UVC TOS exo] Sle 22 eX Vena butions 
moTevw, i. 15. Once more is evident 
the emphasis Jesus laid upon faith; 
Cha leelinenvas On x1g23 fe Ota Co beeb, 
Cranfield, Scottesh Jl. of Theol. iii, 
No. I, p. 64. 

Forthwith (ed@vs, i. 10) the father 
cries out (kpdlw, iii. 11): ‘I believe; 
help my unbelief’. The cry is natural 
and there is no need (with Lohmeyer, 
188) to think of it as divinely inspired, 
as a sign not of human distress, but 
of divine help. dmoria v. vi. 6. The 
phrase ‘ help my unbelief’ is a cry for 
aid to a faith in the pains of birth. 
Swete, 200, explains it as meaning 


21 


22 


23 
24 
25 


26 


27 
28 
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Fal if ma > / / 
emovvtpexer OxAoS emeTipnoey TH TrEedpaTt TO aKaldprw Aéywv 


ait@ To ddadov kal kwhov mvedpua, eyd emurdcow cou, e&eADe 


e€ adrob Kai pnnére eiaédOns eis adrov. Kal Kpdéas Kal moAAa 


te bi HAO is A > vA ¢ A A a A rvA\ A 
omapagas e€fAev: Kal eyévero woei vexpos wate Tovs ToAAous 


/ id > / 
Aéyew Ore amreBaver. 
/ \ > / 
nyelpev adTov, Kal aveoTn. 


‘help my faith where it is ready to 
fail’ and as nearly=por 7 ariotw. 
It is not the unbelief mentioned in 
vi. 6, but a half-faith encompassed 
with doubts and fears which needs 
power to bring it to life. Very many 
MSS. (v. Legg) add (after éAeyer) ? 
pera Saxpvwv, but it is wanting in & 
A* B C* L W A P45 28 700 sys sa geo 
aeth arm e¢ a/. and must be regarded 
as the addition of an early scribe who 
had entered into the spirit of the story. 

25. Mark represents Jesus as taking 
action because He saw that a multitude 
was rapidly gathering, idwv . . 
emauvtpéxer OxAos, literally, ‘ came 
running together’ (RV).  émvcurtpé- 
xw**, While many compound verbs 
and nouns are introduced by émouv- 
33, emavvabpoilw ‘ to 
collect besides’, émuavvavraw ‘ to meet 
at one point’, LS), no parallel to 
émuouvrpéxw has been cited in Cl. Gk 
or in the papyri. VGTZ, 247, cites 
6 émitpéxwv as used of a village in- 
spector, but this has no bearing on 
the present passage. There can be no 
doubt, however, about the meaning 
of the word; it describes a crowd 
converging on a single point, perhaps 
from several directions. The refer- 
ence is made as if there had been no 
earlier allusion to the crowd. If, then, 
the story is a unity, the crowd which 
now gathers must be different from 
that mentioned in 14 which ran (zpoo- 
tpéxovres) to greet Jesus. So Lagrange, 
241; Plummer, 220. Swete, 200, 
thinks that the original crowd, from 
which Jesus with the father and the 
lad had withdrawn, is meant. Bult- 
mann, 225 f., suggests that two dif- 
ferent narratives have been combined. 


¢ 
- OTL 


(€muovvayw, i. 


A lon \ lot 

6 5€ "Inoots Kpatjoas THs xeipos adrod 
\ > , > lol ° s € 
Kal elaedovros adtrob «is olkov ot 


See the Introduction to the narrative, 
p- 396. 

A different view of the incident is 
suggested if émovvrpéyer represents 
the Aramaic vehat followed by ‘a/, in 
the sense of ‘to attack’; cf. Black, 
85 n. In this case Jesus acts at once 
when he sees the crowd rushing upon 
the lad. 

For émitiydw v.i. 253; To mvetpa TO 
axdBaprov i. 23; Kwdds vii. 32; dAados 
vil. 37; émitadcow i. 27. The vocabu- 
lary is clearly Markan. For the first 
time in the narrative the daemon is 
described as deaf and unclean; cf. 17, 
mvedua aAadov. This difference may 
be significant, but in a popular narra- 
tive it is hardly of importance in itself. 
As compared with i. 25 and v. 8 the 
command is more peremptory, being 
expressed both positively and nega- 
tively. Matthew and Luke merely 
mention the rebuke. 

26 f. Crying and convulsing him 
much (RSV, ‘ terribly’), the daemon 
came out. For modAd adverbial v, 
Intr. 61; Kpalw ili. 11; omapdcow i. 
26. A less grievous convulsing does 
not appear to be implied, and as com- 
pared with 20 the omission of the 
preposition in ozapdcow need not 
imply a weakened sense; cf. Moulton, 
i. 115. For the masculine participles 
v, the note on 20. The youth looked 
like a corpse. woei*. So much so that 
most people (rods moAXovs) said, ‘ He 
is dead’. For dove c. infin. v, i. 27, 
The case of Eutychus. (Ac. xx. 10) is 
similar and probably that of the 
daughter of Jairus (v. 39-42). As in 
the latter case, Jesus takes the youth 
by the hand and raises him, and with 
great simplicity it is said ‘he arose’ 


» Aye is read by D © 565 700 b d g’ i aeth arm; elev by W P* fam. 13 (exc. 124) 543 a f 


k q sy’. 
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oe ¢ a > 

Ore pects odK 
lot \ , 

Totro To yévos 


ev ovdevt divatrar e€eAbeiv ef pn) ev mpocevyy. 


(avéorn, cf. v. 42). It is remarkable 
that no statement describes the effect 
produced on the eyewitnesses. 

Luke says that Jesus gave him to 
his father (cf. Lk. vii. 15) and adds 
that all were astonished at the majesty 
of God (ix. 43). Matthew says that 
the boy (mais) was healed ‘ from that 
hour ’ (xvii. 18, cf. ix. 22, xv. 28). The 
more primitive character of the Mar- 
kan narrative is manifest. 

28 f. This passage is an appendix 
to the story unless originally it be- 
longed to 14-19. See the Note on the 
narrative. Usually such additions 
in Mk are loosely appended; cf. ii. 
2 f:, 27 f., ii. 27-90, iv. 21-5; but 
these verses, as in x. 10-12, have a 
narrative form. When Jesus went 
indoors (eis ofxov) (v. iii. 20, vii. 17), 
His disciples asked Him privately 
(xar’ iSiav, v. 34) why they could not 
cast out the daemon. Probably 6ru is 
used interrogatively as in ii. 16 and 
ix. 11, Moffatt, RVmg, and RSV being 
correct as against RV. Cf. Turner, 
44. The gen. abs. is used loosely as 
aneVve2) 10) x. U7, exits 3, etc, 

Jesus replies that this kind (of 
daemon) cannot be driven out by any- 
thing but prayer (RSV). For yévos 
v. Vii. 263; mpocevxy, xi. 17*. e&eADeiv 
is here used as the equivalent of the 
passive of éxBdé\Aw and should be 
translated accordingly. The exorcist 


is to make use of prayer ; he is to rely, 
not on his own powers but on the 
power of God. For other teaching on 
prayer in Mk wv. xi. 24 f. Most MSS.! 
add xai vyoreia, but this reading is 
wanting in §* Bk geo! Clem. Alex. 
In P45 there is a gap after ev mpocevy7j. 
WH and Nestle omit the phrase and 
most commentators agree. There is 
a similar gloss in Ac. x. 30 (ynorevwv 
D) and again in 1 Cor. vii. 5 (rf 
vnoreig xat). For a defence of the 
reading in Mk wv. Couchoud, /7S, 
xxxv. 18 f. See also J. Jeremias, /W, 
B03) Cre Cadoux, 07 n. 

Luke omits the passage. Matthew 
reproduces 28, but substitutes for 29 
6 Sé Adyer avrots Ata tiv dAvyomoriav 
budv, and then adds from Q the saying 
on faith as a grain of mustard seed 
(Mt. xvii. 20=Lk. xvii. 6; cf. Mk. 
xi. 23). Later scribes have added 
Mk. ix. 29 + xai vnoreia in Mt. xvii. 21 
(omitted by WH, Nestle, and most 
editors). 

Matthew (xvii. 19) says that the 
disciples came to Jesus (zpoceAOorres), 
and in Mk zpoofAov and Kal émnpd- 
thoav (jparncav) adrov A€yovtes are 
read by W © P45 fam. 13 565 700 ef al. 
Cf. Couchoud, 77'S, xxxv. 18, who 
cites also Tatian. These readings are 
in the Markan style and would account 
for the text in Mt, but it is hardly 
possible to say more.” 


THE JOURNEY THROUGH 
GALILEE 


(4) Mk. ix. 30-50 


The second group of narratives in V is introduced by the statement, 
‘ And they went forth from thence, and passed through Galilee; and 
he would not that any man should know it’. It is evident that Mark has 
no detailed information about this part of the journey, and the greater 


1 Including x» A D W @ fam. 1 fam. 13 565 700 it (exc. k) sys P@ arm. | : 
2 pts also reads eioeA9dvre av7@ and apparently by inadvertence omits ets otKov, but the text 


is defective between mpoo7jAdoy and Kat, 


29 


30 
31 
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part of the material consists of sayings. The instruction of the disciples 
is the main interest. See further, Intr. 98 f. The section includes: 


(58) ix. 30-2. The Second Prophecy of the Passion. 

(59) ix. 33-7. The Question concerning True Greatness. 
(60) ix. 38-41. The Strange Exorcist. 

(61) ix. 42-50. Sayings on Offences, Renunciation, and Salt. 


Mk. ix. 30-2 58. THE SECOND PROPHECY Cf. Mt. xvii. 22 f. 
OF THE PASSION Lk. ix. 43b-5 


The narrative appears to have been constructed by Mark on the basis 
of tradition. Schmidt, 219, observes that, while a name like Dalmanutha 
cannot have been invented by the Evangelist, to speak of Galilee requires 
no special tradition. This may be so, but Mark not only mentions Galilee, 
but represents Jesus passing through it incognito and using the oppor- 
tunity to instruct His disciples about the ‘ delivering up’ of the Son of 
Man. All his interest centres upon this theme. In his intention the 
incident is distinct from those described in vill. 31-3 and x. 32-4. If the 
prophecies are different versions of the same saying derived from different 
sources, the saying is ‘ one of the best authenticated and most significant 
of all his sayings’ (A. T. Cadoux, SSG, 168 f.); but, as they appear in 
Mk, the three prophecies are sufficiently distinct to be regarded as separate 
utterances. The present narrative stands out by the emphasis it lays upon 
the Son of Man being delivered (by God) into the hands of men. J. Weiss 
regards it as historically the first prediction. R. Otto, 361 f., esteems it 
the most original of the three, at least as regards 31a. ‘ He thinks that 
he will fall into the hands of excited fanatics. And it is just as indubitable 
that he was not thinking of crucifixion, but of stoning by a popular mob’, 
op. cit. 361. In 31b, he adds, ‘ the theology of the church is beginning 
to press in’. We may doubt if this qualification is justified since Jesus is 
not likely to have spoken of His death without affirming the certainty of 
His vindication in victory over death. The triple conception of abandon- 
ment to the will of men, death, and resurrection is attributed with greater 
reason to the creative mind of Jesus than to the theology of the primitive 
Church. 


Kaxeibev e&edOovres 'raperopevovro! Sia ths TadAaias, Kal 
odk 70crev wa Tis yvot> ediSacKkev yap Tods mabyntas adrod Kal 
30 émopevovto 


30. The brief geographical state- genuine’), 203; Lagrange, 243; Cou- 
ment says that they went out from  choud, /7\S, xxxv. 19 (certainement 
‘thence’ (the scene of the Trans- original). For the verb v. the note on 
figuration and its sequel) and passed ii. 23. For the form yvoi v. the notes 
secretly through Galilee. For ékeiJev oniv. 29 and v. 43; tac. subj. vi. 25. 
v. Vi. 1. émopevovro (WH) is read by The reason for the secret journey is 
B D 1402 ac f goth aeth, but wap- the desire to instruct the disciples con- 
eropevovro (Nestle) is strongly attested cerning the delivering up of the Son 
(s B3 A C W © P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 565 of Man (31 f.), but behind this motive 
700 b d k sys e¢ a/.) and should prob- __ lies the fact that the public ministry in 
ably be accepted. Cf. Swete (‘perhaps Galilee is now ended. The statement 
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Zreyev [adrois] bre ‘O vids rod avOpurrov mapadidora els xetpas 


> oe Ny ~ / AB pers ~ 
avOpmimwv, Kal amoxtevodow avrov, Kat amoxtavllels peta Tpets 


e. 2 > , 

HEpas AVACTI}OETAL. 
\ > a 

av TOV ETTEPWTYOAL. 


covers the section as far as ix. 50. 
Nothing is said of a desire to avoid the 
attentions of Herod and there is no 
need to assume this purpose. See 
Note D on the journey to the region 
of Tyre, pp. 632-6. 

31 f. The imperf. eSiSackev (i. 21) 
is practically the equivalent of 7pfaro 
SiSdoxew in viii. 31. The saying is 
briefer than viii. 31; the references 
to suffering and rejection are wanting, 
and instead it is said that the Son 
of Man (6 vics 7. av6., cf. ii. 10) is de- 
livered up into the hands of men. zapa- 
SiSorar (i. 14) is a futuristic present 
which conveys a note of assurance ; cf. 
Moulton, i. 120; Blass, 189; Robert- 
son, 870. Both Matthew and Luke 
have replaced it by péAAer rapadido- 
cba. Many commentators see here a 
reference to the betrayal by Judas, 
but Lohmeyer, 192, thinks there is also 
another and deeper meaning, a refer- 
ence to all that happens in the Passion 
under the eschatological point of view, 
as part of the action of ‘the world’ 
over against God or the Son of Man. 
Swete, 203, and Lagrange, 243, think 
of the delivering up of the Son in the 
counsels of God, as in Rom. viii. 32. 


Mk. ix. 33-7 


59. THE QUESTION CON- 
CERNING TRUE GREATNESS 


e A > , \ ta \ > a 
of S€ Hyvdovy TO pHa, Kal efoBodvro 32 


Cf. Klostermann, 105. Probably this, 
rather than the action of Judas, is the 
thought of Jesus. For the use of dzo- 
Krelvw, mera, Tpeis Huepas, and aviornue 
By, Npablila By 

The disciples are represented as un- 
able to understand the saying and as 
afraid to ask Jesus about it. dyvoéw*, 
Lk (1), Ac (2), Pl (14), 1 Tim (1), Heb 
(1), 2 Pet (1)**. pia, xiv. 72%. For 
the reference to ‘ fear’ v. iv. 41, and 
for émepwrdw v. 9. There is no good 
reason why this should not have been 
their attitude and no justification for 
regarding these sayings as Gemeznde- 
bildungen (Bultmann, 163). Least of 
all the prophecies of the Passion is 
ix. 31 open to this interpretation. 

Matthew reproduces 31 with only 
verbal changes. Luke omits the refer- 
ences to killing and rising again, but 
precedes the saying with the words, 
Oécbe tpets cis Ta Bra dpudv Tods Adyous 
rovrous (ix. 44). He also adds, with 
reference to 70 phua, the comment, 
kal Av TapaKkexaAdvppevov am adrdv va 
These additions 
suggest that he is following a tradition 
independent of Mk; cf. Easton, 149 ; 
V. Taylor, B7G, 90 f. 


\ ” en 
7) atoOwvrat auTo, 


Cf. Mt. xviii. 1-5 
Lk. ix. 46-8 


The narrative appears to have been compiled by Mark himself, but 


a possible use of Petrine reminiscences is suggested in the opening verses ; 
cf. J. Weiss, 257. Otherwise the story consists of fragments loosely con- 
nected at 35 and 36. The story begins a section which Weiss declares 
to be the most obscure part of Mk. In no small part the obscurity is 
occasioned by the fact that in 37-50 Mark makes use of an extract from 
a collection of sayings strung together by catchwords, the first of which, 
én 7 dvdpart pov, appears in 37 (cf. 38, 39, 41); and it is difficult to decide 
whether the story has suggested the use of the extract or vice versa. The 
situation is not unlike that in ii. 1-iii. 6 and iv. 1-34, where at the beginning 
material topically arranged is combined with tradition derived from 
Peter’s testimony. 


3S 
SH 
35 


36 
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How it comes about that, in xviii. 3, Matthew supplies a saying far 
more appropriate to the Markan narrative than Mk. ix. 37 we cannot tell, 
beyond the inference that Mark’s knowledge of the incident was frag- 
mentary. Sufficient consideration has not been given to the probability 
that, besides rounded stories and detached sayings from which the narra- 
tive element has disappeared, fragmentary stories existed because atten- 
tion halted at a saying or a circumstance of sufficient interest in itself: 
ix. 33 f., 35 f., and 37 may be fragments of this kind. The genuineness 
of the traditions, and particularly that of the sayings, 1s not affected by 
this uncertainty. The teaching on true greatness (35), the indispensability 
of the attitude of childlike trust (Mt. xviii. 3), and the mind which esteems 
the lowly as in some sense Jesus Himself (37), are some of the most 
authentic and characteristic elements in His thoughts. Cf. Montefiore, 
i. 220, ‘ Who can measure or count the deeds of sacrifice and love to which 


this saying has prompted ?’, 


Kai #Adov ets Kadapvaodp. 


> / 
emnpwta adtovs 


> ~ ~ 
mpos GAAjAous yap SdedexOnoav ev TH 68@ Tis peilwr. 
/ > UA \ / \ / ’ aA 
Kabicas eddvyncev tods SuWdeKa Kal A&yer adrots 
~ ld 
mp@tos elvar €orat mdvTwy eaxaTos Kal TavTwY d.idKoVvos. 


33 f. The absence of an expressed 
subject to #AGov is due to the fact that 
Mark has placed the story in the con- 
text of the journey through Galilee. 
For this reason he finds it unnecessary 
to say that he is speaking of Jesus and 
His disciples. For Kadapvaovp v. i. 
21. The house mentioned is presum- 
ably that of Peter as ini. 29. There 
Jesus asks His disciples what they had 
been discussing ‘in the way’. For 
émepwrdw Uv. V. 9; Suadroyilopar ii. 6; 
ev Th 0@ viii. 3. The disciples are 
silent (ovww7dw, iii. 4) and Mark explains 
that they had been discussing the 
question who was the greatest. In 
peiCwv, as often in Hellenistic Gk, the 
comparative is used for the superlative. 
So simply is the story told that, if it 
ended at 35, we might almost suppose 
it to be a Pronouncement-story leading 
to the saying of Jesus on true greatness. 

Matthew and Luke omit the refer- 
ence to Capernaum and introduce the 
story differently. Matthew says the 
disciples came to Jesus ‘ in that hour’ 
and themselves put the question to 
Him, Tis dpa peilwv eorlv ev rH Bactreia 
Tt&v ovpavOv; (xviii. 1). Luke says 


Ti &v 7H 086 S1edoyileabe; 


‘ b] ~ 
Kal év 7H olkia yevopevos 
¢ \ > 7 
ot d€ eowwmwyr, 
Kat 
Ei tis OéAet 


\ 
KQL 


simply that a discussion arose among 
them, and he puts the question in the 
indirect form using dy and the opta- 
tive, 76 tis av ein peilwy adrav (ix. 46) 
In contrast with Mk, he assumes that 
Jesus had an intuitive knowledge of 
the reasoning of their heart. In Mk 
He questions them and they are too 
ashamed to answer. 

35. Kabilw, x. 37, 40, xi. 2, 7, xii. 41, 
xiv. 32, xvi. [19]*. The word describes 
the action of a teacher; cf. Mt. v. 1, 
Xi, hy WK jive syn nen villeose eters 
strange that, when Jesus has already 
addressed His disciples, He should 
‘call’ (dwvéw, i. 26) ‘the Twelve’ 
(of 8&dexa, v. ili. 14), for it does not 
seem likely that Mark is drawing a 
distinction between them and the other 
disciples. It is preferable to assume 
the use of another source ; cf. Schmidt, 
230. Ed. Meyer, i. 139-44, derives 
33-50 from his ‘ Twelve-source ’. 

The saying which follows, Ei zis 
Grew mp&ros elvar Eorar mdvrwv Ecyaros 
kal mdvrwv didkovos, appears to be an 
abbreviated variant of x. 43 f. 8id- 
kovos, x. 43". In the latter saying 
there is a double contrast, wéyas . . . 
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\ , ” A 
AaBav TaLolov E€OTYGEV avTo ev peéow avrav Kat evayKant- 


/ tye | > A 
aauevos avo elzev adtots 


“Os av [ev] tv rovodTwv radiwv 


/ 5 id La Was? POR é /, > 
deEnrar emi TH dvdmart pov, ewe S€xeTau- kai ds dv eue Séxnra,, 


> 3H. p 
OUK EME déyerat aAAa TOV amrooretAavra. Le. 


dudkovos and mp&ros . . . SodAos, but 
here duaxovos has no parallel corre- 
sponding to mp@ros ... €sxaros. It is 
evident that the primitive communities 
preserved a lively recollection of the 
way in which Jesus rebuked personal 
ambition, for there is still another 
variant form of the saying (from M) 
in Mt. xxiii. 11, ‘O 6€ petlav tudv 
éotat buadv sidxovos, and probably 
another in Lk. ix. 48b, ‘O yap puxpo- 
TEpos ev maow vpiv Umdpywv odTds eoTW 
péyas! (cf. Easton, 151). 

Matthew omits 35. So also does 
Luke, unless ix. 48b (v. supra) is a 
modification of the Markan saying. 
The omission of kat Aéyer . . . SudKovos 
in D dk might suggest that the words 
did not belong to the original text (cf. 
T. F. Glasson, Z7, lv. 181, lvii. 54), 
but this reading is more probably a 
further attempt, as in Mt and Lk, to 
improve the order of narrative. 

36. A new stage, possibly a new be 
ginning (Holtzmann, 153; Schmidt, 
230), follows when Jesus takes a child 
(madtov, v. 39) and sets him in the 
midst (ev wéow, vi. 47). evayKadilouar, 
x. 16**, ‘to take into one’s arms’; 
LXX, Prov. vi. 10, xxiv. 48 (33), 
Plutarch, Cam. 5, and an inscr. cited 
in VG7, 210. The presence of this 
rare verb suggests that there is a point 
of contact with x. 13-16, the Blessing 
of the Children. Black, Z7, lix. 14 f., 
makes the fascinating suggestion that, 
since the Aramaic ¢a/ya means ‘ child’ 
or ‘ servant’, the incident of the child 
in the midst may be a dramatized play 
on the word and is thus a true mashal. 

37. By placing 37 at this point in 
the narrative Mark shows that he 
takes é r@v TovovTwr mradiwv to refer 
to children, but in view of é&a rév 
puxp@v Tovrwy T&v morevovrwy in 42 
(Mt +eis eué), it is doubtful if this is 


the original meaning of the saying. 
It is more probable that the ‘ little 
ones’ are the weaker members of the 
community, ‘those who have the 
greatest need of being served’ (La- 
grange, 246). The use of déyowa in 
the sense of ‘ welcome ’ (cf. vi. 11) and 
of emi 7H dvduari pov, ‘ because of (or 
“on the ground of ’) my name ’, points 
also in this direction, for it is implied 
that some natural reluctance might 
have to be overcome. To Loisy’s sug- 
gestion, that Mark has Paul in mind, 
Lagrange rightly objects that, while 
Paul might speak of himself as the 
least of the Apostles, an admirer is 
not likely to have thought of him so. 
Cf. to the same effect, Rawlinson, 127. 
The situation is more like that pre- 
supposed in Rom. xiv. I-xv. 13 (cf. 
Bacon, 263), though there is no need 
to presuppose the influence of that 
passage on Mark, since counsel to 
respect the lowly is fully credible in a 
genuine saying of Jesus. 

The saying recalls the words in the 
Mission Charge about the welcome 
which the missionaries will receive as 
the representatives of Jesus. Cf. Lk. 
0) (Vitae. 4 Onncha 11-6 xiii, 120): 
‘O dxotwv (Mt, dexdpuevos) tudv euod 
akover, Kat 6 aberdv buds ewe abere?: 
6 8 cue aBerav aber tov amoorethavra 
pe. But here the situation is exactly 
the reverse of that contemplated in 
Mk. ix. 37, since it is no longer a 
question of an attitude which the 
disciples are to display, but of their 
reception by others. It is, of course, 
possible that 37b, with its reference 
to ‘ Him that sent me’, is influenced 
by the Q saying, but this inference is 
not necessary. The idea that the envoy 
of a man is as the man himself is 
fundamentally Jewish; cf. Billerbeck, 
i. 590, ii. 167, and the principle that 


1 wéyas may represent the Semitic use of the positive for the superlative. Cf. Black, 86. 
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to receive the lowly is to receive Jesus 
is independently attested in Mt. xxv. 
40. On the whole, it is best to regard 
Mk. ix. 37 and Mt. x. 4o=Lk. x. 16 
as separate sayings. 

But does Mk. ix. 37 belong to its 
present setting? It is not surprising 
that sayings relating to children and 
sayings about ‘little ones’, in the 
sense of the lowliest members of the 
community, should be confused in the 
tradition, or that, interpreting it of 
children, Mark should have placed 
it in its present context. Yet, even 
so, it may be doubted if it suits that 
context. It is an acute observation 
of Turner, 48, that it would suit the 
story of the Blessing of the Children 
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priate to the present story. Cf. 
Bartlet, 281. Matthew appears to 
have been of this opinion, for he omits 
Mk. x. 15, but has a parallel to it in 
his version of Mk. ix. 33-7. Cf. Mt. 
xviii. 3: "Apap dAéyw dyiv, edv ut) oTpa- 
dire Kai yérnobe ws Ta Travdia, od p17 
eicéAOnre eis THY BactActay Tv ovpavav. 
It is difficult to regard this as a free 
adaptation of Mk. x. 15; it is better 
to suppose that Matthew knows a 
more authentic version of the story 
which told how Jesus rebuked the 
ambition of the disciples by insisting 
that without the trustfulness of a child 
they could have no place at all in the 
Kingdom of God. Mark’s use of 37 
is bound up with the question of the 


better, and that x. 15 (receiving the sayings-source in 38-50. For dazo- 
Kingdom as a child) is more appro- oreAAw in Mk 2. i. 2. 
Mk. ix. 38-41 60. LLHE STRANGE EXORCISDT ( Cialksix. 4oit: 


This Pronouncement-story was current in the earliest tradition because 
it defined the attitude of Jesus to helpers who were not disciples. Bult- 
mann, 23 f., classifies it as an Apothegm; Dibelius, 160, with qualifica- 
tions, as a Chria; Redlich, 99, as an Apothegm-story. It is possible that 
a story of this kind was quoted in support of the ministry of Paul, but 
there is no evidence of this, and the reference to exorcism does not lend 
itself well to such a purpose. Still less credible is the description of the 
story as a community- product (Bultmann, 23; Lohmeyer, 195). Against 
Wendling, 104 f., Bultmann declines to derive the narrative from Mt. vii. 
22, and Lohmeyer, 195 n., rejects Bultmann’s suggestion that it may have 
been influenced by Numb. xi. 26-9. In contrast with such views, Schmidt, 
236, suggests that the abrupt beginning is ‘ a genuine pericope-introduc- 
tion of the oldest tradition’ which rests on a good knowledge of what 
happened, since otherwise we cannot see how John’s name came to be 
attached to the story. The narrative contains no question, but is intro- 
duced by a statement which leads to the decisive word of Jesus. When 
this is spoken the story ends. For the question whether the primitive unit 
is 38 f. or 38-40, and whether the saying in 41 is appended, see the Com- 
mentary. A special problem concerns the place of the narrative in its 
present context. Did Mark find it in the primitive collection which he is 
using in 37-50? Did he insert it himself, or was it added by a redactor ? 


38 «= "Edn adt@ 6 “Iwdvns Aiddorare, cidanev twa ev 7 dvdéuari 
gov €xBdAdovra Saipdvia ds odk akoAovbe? juiv, Kal exwAdvopev 
39 adrov, [OTe odK HKoAoVOer Hiv]. 6 dé Inoods etmev Mr} cwdvdere 
38. éfn is asyndeton as in x. 29 and 


xii. 24. For 6 "Iwdvns v. i. 19. This 
is the only story in. Mk in which John 


alone plays a leading part. For Av- 
SdoKare v. iv. 38; exBadAw nig 12; da- 


pdviov i. 343 axodovdéw i, 18, Kwddw, 
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oar 35. \ \ ” a , , 2 \ ao 7 , 
QUTOV, OVOELS YAP EOTLW OS TFOLNGEL Sdvapwv €77L TW OVOLATL [LOU 


\ 7 fod 
Kal Suvycerar Tayd KaKkodoyjoal pe: Os yap ovK éoTrw Kal? 


€ ~ ¢ € ~ 
Hav, brép Hudv eoriv. 


ix. 39, x.14*. Theimperfect éxwAvopev 
is conative, ‘we sought to stop him’. 
Cf. Moulton, i. 129. 

The Western text omits 67t odK )KO- 
AovOer iv, and inserts 6s odK aKodov- 
Get Hiv after Suyovia; so D W fam. 1 
fam. 13 28 565 abc ffi k arm (pe? 
jpadv Dak, jrodrovbe. W 565). This 
reading should probably be preferred 
to that of the WH text, in spite of its 
strong support in N B C L A @® sys 
et al., for the reading with 67 in 38b 
may be an assimilation to the text 
of Lk. ix. 49 which reads 67 ovx 
axodrovbe? pel? yuadv. So Turner, /Z'S, 
xxix. 4; Lagrange, 246. 

Black, 53, suggests that the variants 
are due to the ambiguity of the Aramaic 
de, which can be a relative or a con- 
junction, and to the Aramaic verb 
which can be represented by either 
a present or an imperfect. He is 
inclined to think that Mark may have 
found two renderings of the Aramaic 
in existence and set them down in his 
‘conflate ’ text, and cites (as a parallel) 
v. 23, wa owbh Kal Con, ‘a combina- 
tion impossible in Aramaic’. Mk. 
iv. 41 and ix. 38, he suggests, point to 
the use of an Aramaic sayings-source 
or tradition, but he notes that both 
passages are in reported speech (44, 
207). Coupled with the fact that the 
sayings in 38-45 assume a poetic form, 
marked by alliteration, assonance, and 
paronomasia, when translated back 
into Aramaic, this opinion is very 
weighty. 

39. To the implied question regar- 
ding the unauthorized exorcist Jesus 
replied pi) KwAvere adrdv, adding the 
explanation that no one who shall do 
a mighty work in His name will be 
able quickly to speak evil of Him. 

For pj c. impv. v. v. 363; oddels €orw 
ds x. 29; Svvapmis v. 30; emt TH dvo- 
part pov ix. 37; Tax¥*; KaKxodoyew 
vii. 10%. It is tempting to regard the 


*O \ an / ¢e lod , 
S$ yap av motion vas TroTTpLOV 


change from é to émi in éml 7@ dvo- 
part ov as deliberate, as implying that, 
whereas the exorcist had been using 
the name as a means or instrument (év), 
Jesus chose to explain his action more 
charitably as wrought because of, or 
on the ground of (émi), His name. 
It is doubtful, however, if any dis- 
tinction can be drawn between év and 
emi in these phrases; cf. S. New, Zhe 
Beginnings of Christianity, v. 123 f.; 
Lohmeyer, 194. In ix. 41 ev dvopare 
67. appears to mean ‘because’. In 
the present saying Jesus is speaking 
of healing activity in which there is 
a direct appeal to His authority. The 
use of the name of Jesus in later times 
by pagan exorcists (Ac. xix. 13) in no 
way rules out the possibility of similar 
instances in His lifetime. There is 
no reason to suppose that the story has 
been influenced by the account of El- 
dad and Medad in Numb. xi. 26-9; 
cf. Bultmann, 24. 

Luke omits the explanatory passage 
in 39b and ends the story with pz) Kw- 
Avere. Matthew omits the entire story, 
perhaps because of Mt. vii. 22 or be- 
cause in his day it might have been 
misapplied ; cf. Streeter, 171. 

As in 37, Loisy, ii. 69 f., sees in 38 f. 
a polemic directed against Paul. Cf. 
J. Weiss, 258 f. Lagrange, 247, dis- 
misses this view as fantastic and makes 
an effective criticism when he asks 
whether we can conceive a partisan 
of Paul contenting himself with this 
slender justification. Cf. Rawlinson, 
129. ‘ 

40 f. Possibly the story ends with 
39 (so Bultmann, 23), but there is no 
sufficient reason why Jesus should not 
have added the saying ds yap ov éorw 
Kal’ 7dr, dep nudv éoriv in 40. The 
tolerant spirit which it expresses is 
fully in harmony with the rest of the 
story. Wellhausen, 76, prefers the 
reading tuav. . tudv (A D it (exc. k) 


40 
41 
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lol ~ i 
Baros ev dvdépare ott [Xprorod] €oré, aynv A&€yw tbyiv ore od 


) amoAéon Tov pucbov adTob 
yn dodo TOV pe 


41 cj. euol, v. Comm. 


vg sype hl), but the agreement of & B 
CWA @®¥ fam. 1 (exc. 118) fam. 13 
(exc. 124) 28 565 579 892 1071 k sys 
sa bo geo arm is decisively in favour 
of jyav... nav. The similar saying 
in Q, 6 pt dv per’ eu0d Kar’ euod early, 
Kal 6 pu) cuvdywv per euod oxopmile, 
found in Mt. xii. 30 and Lk. xi. 23, 
does not contradict Mk. ix. 40 since 
both statements are true. 

In contrast with 40, the saying in 41 
about giving a cup of water to the 
disciples is probably appended because 
of the phrase ev dvouare dtu Xprotod 
éoré. It is omitted by Luke and is 
more suitably placed by Matthew in the 
Mission Charge (x. 42). For Mark’s 
habit of appending sayings cf. ii. 21 f., 
277 tf: alll.827-O,-1V. 2E-Syuvilt LA-23,0 x. 
10-12. 

For és av c. subj. v. iii. 29; dry Aé- 
yw tpiv iti. 28. morifw xv. 36". For 
norjpiov voatos Matthew has z. yuxpod. 
He has also &va 7Ov pixp@v rovrwy in- 
stead of duds. 

The reading év dvopuate 6rt Xpiorod 
éoré is remarkable. It is not surprising 
that N* C3 W 118 124, etc. add pov, 
and that 7@ dvouari pov is read by 
D A © fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 565 700 
it vg syhl mg sa bo aeth Or. Matthew 
has els dvopa pabnrod, which Swete, 
208, thinks is ‘ perhaps nearer to the 
original’. Hawkins, 152, suggests 
that 67. Xpworod é€oré was added by 
an editor, and Lagrange, 249, sug- 
gests the hand of a copyist. The idea 


Mk. ix. 42-50 


61. SAYINGS ON 
OFFENCES, RENUNCIATION, 
AND SALT 


is Pauline; cf. Rom. viii. 9, 1 Cor. 
pL ality 230925 (C OL. ex8 7/4 

To suggest that the original reading 
was emt 7T@ ovopati pou as 37 and 39, 
is too easy a solution of the textual 
problem. The parallel saying in Mt. 
xX. 42 suggests that the gift of the cup 
of water is an act characteristic of a 
disciple. Did the original Markan 
text convey the same idea? &* reads 
Professor T. W. Manson 
has suggested to me that the obvious 
correction is euot and that & dvduaru 
Ore euot éore would give a perfectly 
good sense and account for Matthew’s 
interpretation. Cf. Psa. Sol. ix. 16, 
67. coi €opev. He recalls that W. Heit- 
miiller, 77 Namen Jesu, 63, speaks of 
ev dvouate Ott as durchaus griechisch. 
Cf. Deissmann, BS, 197 f.; Milligan, 
Selections from the Gk Papyri, 50, 
where P. Oxy. 37, i. 17 (A.D. 49) has 
ovouare €Aevbépou, ‘ in virtue of its being 
freeborn’, in a report of a lawsuit in 
which a nurse is sued for the recovery 
of a male foundling. If this conjecture 
is accepted, the meaning is ‘on the 
ground that ye are mine’. Cf. rods 
enous in viii. 38. 

For ov 7 c. subj. v. ix. 1. Here the 
tone is very emphatic. juofds*. Cf, 
x. 21, 29 f., Mt. vi. 19 f. Bultmann, 
JW, 78 f., observes that the attitude 
of Jesus to the idea of rewards is para- 
doxical; ‘He promises reward to 
those who are obedient without 
thought of reward ’. 


¢ RE i 
OTL ELLOV EOTE. 


Cf. Mt. xviii. 6-9 (v. 13) 
(Lk. xvii. 1 f., 
xiv. 34 f.) 


The arrangement of these sayings raises a question of the greatest 


interest. Together with 37 and 38-41, they appear to have been compiled 
under a catechetical impulse by the aid of catchwords intended to assist 
the memory. It is true that in 43-7 phrases are used by Jesus intentionally 
in poetical parallelism, and that the same kind of arrangement is visible 
in the M version of these sayings in Mt. v.29 f. It is impossible, however, 
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to extend this explanation to the entire section, as the history of the inter- 
pretation of 33-50 abundantly shows. Not to speak of the variety of the 
sayings, the structure of the whole is artificial and must be set down to 
the work of a pre-Markan compiler who sought to assist catechumens 
in committing the sayings to memory. He appears to have taken his cue 
from the original parallelism in 43-7 and has selected for his purpose 
sayings which were of particular interest to the Roman community. In 
order to observe the structure it will be useful to print the whole of 37-50, 
with the connecting links in italics. Verses 44 and 46, which simply 
repeat 48, are omitted by most editors on textual grounds (v. zxfra). 


37. Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in my name, 
receiveth me; and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me. 

38. John said unto him, Master, we saw one casting out devils zz thy 

39. name: and we forbade him, because he followed not us. But Jesus 
said, Forbid him not: for there is no man which shall do a mighty 

40. work im my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me. For he 
that is not against us is for us. 

‘41. For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink, because ye are 
Christ’s (Gk., ‘2 mame that ye are Christ’s ’), verily I say unto you, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward. 

42. And whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me 
to stumble, it were better (Gk., ‘it were good’) for him if a great 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 

43. And if thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee 
to enter into life maimed, rather than having thy two hands 70 go into 
Gehenna, into the unquenchable fre. ; “se 

45. And if thy foot cause thee fo stuméble, cut it off: it is good for thee 
to enter into life halt, rather than having thy two feet ¢o de cast into 
Gehenna. : see 

47. And if thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: it is good for thee 
to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, rather than having 

48. two eyes Zo be cast into Gehenna; where their worm dieth not, and 
the five is not quenched. 

49. For everyone shall be salted with fire. , 

50. Salt is good: but if the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith will ye 
season it ? . 

Have sa/¢ in yourselves, and be at peace one with another. 


It will be seen that 38-40 and 41 fall within this structural arrangement 
and that 37 and 42 are closely related. Further, the last part of 50 (50c) 
recalls the dispute of 33 f. These complex relationships are discussed 
in the Commentary. It is also clear that the group has been built around 
43-8. The saying in 42, with which 37 is connected, has been attached 
to this section because of the catchwords ‘ cause to stumble’, ‘ good’, 
and ‘ cast’, while the phrase ‘in my name’ in 37 accounts for the intro- 
duction of the story of the Strange Exorcist in 38-40 (cf. 38 f.) and the 
saying on giving a cup of water in 41. Further the word ‘ fire’ (43 and 
48) has suggested the addition of the saying : Everyone shall be salted 
with fire’ in 49, while the reference to salting in this verse has attracted 
to the group the three sayings on Salt in 50 in the first of which ‘ good’ 
reappears. 

This explanation might be dismissed as fanciful if a satisfactory 


42 


4 


Ww 
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account could be given of the order of the several sayings, but only to a 
small degree is this possible in the case of adjacent sayings. After the 
saying on receiving little children (37) it is not surprising to find that about 
offending ‘little ones’ (42). Nor is it strange that the saying on giving 
a cup of water (41) follows the story of the Strange Exorcist (38-40). But 
why does 38-40 separate 37 and 42 if its presence is not due to the phrases 
‘in thy name’ and ‘ in my name ’, and what bond is there between 37-42, 
43-48, 49, and 50 other than the catchwords ? 

Distaste for such artificial methods of compilation is more than com- 
pensated for by the knowledge we gain of catechetical practices in the 
pre-Gospel period. Moreover, it is to these very methods that we are 
indebted for the preservation of the sayings. Further, behind the catch- 
words we see signs of poetical forms used by Jesus Himself which the 


compiler recognized and used. 


~ ~ He ~ 
Kai és dv oxaviarion eva TOV piKpOv TovTwv TOV TMuoTEVvdv- 


TWV 


Tov TpaxnAov adrobd Kal BéBAntar eis tiv AddAaccay. 


| ao) Cyt a ? , , 2 \ \ 
> kaAov €OTLY AVTW pLGAAov €l TEPLKELTAL pwaAos OVLKOS TrEpl 


Kai éav 


42 «is cue 


42. It is not improbable that origin- 


ally this saying formed a pair with 37. 


Matthew, who omits 38-40 and has 41 
in the Mission Charge, brings the two 
together in xviii. 5 f. Both sayings 
begin with 6s av c. subj., eva Ov prxpdv 
ToUTwWY TOV morTevdvTwy corresponds 
with év r&v rowvrwv madiwy in 37, and 
the idea of causing to stumble (cxavda- 
Ai~w, iv. 17) stands in contrast with 
that of receiving. The ‘little ones’ 
are the humblest members of the com- 
munity. Cf. Swete, 209; Lagrange, 
249, who cites Rom. xiv. I, Tov dofe- 
voovra TH more, I Cor. viii. 10-12, 6 
aobevav, ix. 22, tots dobevéow. The 
participle rv muorevdvrwy defines their 
character as ‘ believers’. Mt. xviii. 6 
adds els éud, and this reading (omitted 
in Ab ffi k) is very strongly attested 
in Mk (A B C? L W @ eé a/. minusc. 
omn. c £1 q r? vg sys pehl sa bo geo 
aeth arm) and should probably be read 
(RV, RSY). 

For «adv éeorw v. vii. 27, and for 
the use of the positive followed by 
paAdov to express the comparative (‘it 
were better’) wv. Ac. xx. 35 and Gal. 
iv. 27 (LXX). Matthew has ovyudeper 
av’rt@ and Luke AvoiredAc? adrd. After 
xaAov we should expect vy, and after 
ei (xiv. 21*) septéxerto and €BAnOn (so 


D W), since the sentence is hypo- 
thetical, but the pres. and perf. give 
greater vividness. Cf. Swete, 209. 
mepikerwar™, tpadxnAos*. Instead of Kal 
BéBAnrau eis tiv OdAacoay (the lake; 
so Lk), Matthew thinks of the open 
sea, kal katamovricOA ev TH TEAdyer THs 
Oaddoons (xviii. 6). 

ptros* dvixds*® (Mt. xviii. 6**) is a 
millstone turned by an ass, in con- 
trast with the hand mill served by a 
woman (cf. Lk. xvii. 35=Mt. xxiv. 
41). Formerly regarded as ‘ Biblical’ 
(Grimm), dvds is now shown to have 
been in common use in the time of 
Christ (VG7, 450 f.). As illustrating 
Roman usage Ovid, Fast. vi. 318, 
quae pumiceas versat asella molas, is 
cited by many commentators. Cf. 
A. R. S. Kennedy, ZB, col. 3093 f.; 
Swete, 209 f.; Lagrange, 249 f. The 
punishment of drowning was Roman; 
cf. Suetonius, Aug. 67, oneratis gravi 
pondere cervicibus praecipitavit in 
jlumen ; but Josephus, Azz. xiv. 15. 10, 
speaks of Galileans who rebelled and 
drowned the partisans of Herod in the 
lake, Taduvaton . . . rods 7a “Hpwidou 
d¢povodvras ev TH Aluvn KaTemovrwoayr. 
Lk. xvii. 2 describes the stone as AiBos 
pvdrukéds. 

Apparently the saying stood in both 
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/ € / 
ToxavdaArlon! ce  xelp cov, amdxopov adriv: Kaddv éotiv ce 
\ > lal > NV \ A val 
KvAdov eiceADeivy eis THY Cw 7) Tas Svo xeipas eyovra azeAOeiv 


> \ / > \ a Loy. 
els TYV VEEVVAV, Els TO TUP TO aoBeorov. 


ON ¢ , 
Kal €QAV O TOUS GOV 


43 oxavdariln 


the Markan collection andinQ. Luke 
gives the Q version in xvii. 1 f. while 
Matthew conflates Mk and Q in xviii. 
6f. Although there can be little doubt 
that in the Markan collection the 
saying described the attitude to be 
taken to the lowliest members of the 
community, it is much less certain 
that this was its original form. Cf. 
Manson, $7, 138: ‘ We should expect 
the tendency of the tradition to be to 
transfer sayings concerning “ chil- 
dren” or ‘little ones” to the dis- 
ciples’. Cf. Rawlinson, 130. In this 
case it would appear that, while Mark 
retains 42 in the secondary form in 
which he found it, he makes a partial 
return to the original form of the 
teaching in 37, €v r@v TovodTwv Tradiwv. 

43-8. These sayings on the necessity 
of sacrificing any obstacle to “ entering 
into life’, hand (43), foot (45), or eye 
(47), were arranged in the Markan 
collection ad vocem, with reference to 
the catchword cxavédadilew. In con- 
trast with 42, the theme is no longer 
that of causing others to stumble but 
of ensnaring oneself. ‘ Better to live 
under a sense of partial mutilation and 
incompleteness than to perish in the 
enjoyment of all one’s powers ’, Swete, 
210. Actual mutilation is not coun- 
selled, but in the strongest possible 
manner the costliest sacrifice. This 
teaching must have been greatly 
esteemed in the Roman Church during 
the days of the Neronian persecution. 

Along with the change of theme 
goes a change of construction; for 
édv c. subj. v. i. 40. In xaddv... 7 the 
use of the positive of the adjective for 
the comparative is Semitic (cf. Kaddv 

. . paAov in 42). Cf. Lagrange, 
250 f.; Black, 86. Black says that 
there does not appear to be any par- 
allel in Gk, but Lagrange, while claim- 
ing that the construction is Semitic, 


cites Herodotus ix. 26. 7, otrw dv 
dikavov judas éxew 70 Erepov Képas 7 
mep "A@nvaiovs. Cf. Arvisteas 281. See 
further, Howard, ii. 441 f. For LXX 
usage vw. Psa. cxvii. 8 f., Gen. xlix. 12. 

dmokontw, 1x. 45%. KvAdbs*, 
“crooked ’, ‘ crippled’, Mt. xv. 30 f.; 
here ‘ maimed’, Mt. xviii. 8**. Cw, 
ix. 45, X. 17, 30%, as distinct from Bios, 
denotes in most cases in the NT the 
higher life of the soul in fellowship 
with God. Here the phrase «icedGciv 
els tiv CwHv, used again in 45, is the 
equivalent of eiceADeiv is tiv BaorActav 
700 Oeod in 47. 

yéevva, nin ta, ‘Gehenna’, ix. 45, 
Aap Lta (7) pale ker xdees easel On was 
distinct from ddys, ‘ Hades’, means 
‘Hell’ (RV, RSV), but in view of the 
misleading associations of this render- 
ing, it is better to transliterate the 
word in the form ‘Gehenna’ (so 
Moffatt and Torrey). Originally the 
name of a valley west of Jerusalem, 
where infants were offered in sacrifice 
to Moloch (4 Kgdms. xxiii. 10, Jer. vii. 
31, kixe 5)1.,. xxix. 35)..and which 
subsequently was desecrated by Josiah 
and used for the burning of offal, 
Gehenna came to be employed as a 
symbolic name for the place of future 
punishment. Cf. 1 Enoch xxvii. 2, 
‘ This accursed valley is for those who 
are accursed for ever’, xc. 24-6; 4 
Ezra vii. 36, clzbanus gehennae osten- 
detur, et contra eum tocunditatis para- 
disus; Abothi. 5,v.19 f. Jesus used 
an accepted idea of His time. He is 
not to be credited with later ideas of 
eternal punishment which are alien 
to His teaching concerning God and 
man, but, on the other hand, His words 
must not be explained away as a 
picturesque metaphor. By contrast 
with the phrase ‘ to enter into life’ the 
words ‘ to go into Gehenna’ indicate 
spiritual ruin and perhaps destruction. 


45 


47 


48 
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oxavdariln ce, dndxorsov adrév: KaAdv éoriv ce eiceABeiv ets TH 
\ “ nn \ re / ” a > \ / 
Lav xwddov 7) Tods S00 mddas Exovta PAnOivae eis THY ‘yeevvar. 
Kal édv 6 d¢0aduds cov oxavdadrjiln oe, ExBare adrov: KaAov 
o€ éorw povddbaduov cicedOeiv eis tiv Bacdelav tod Oeod 7 
Sv0 ddbaryods éxovra PAnOfvas eis * yéevvav, d7ov 6 CKMAHE 


47 THY 


The phrase ets 70 wip 70 doBeortor is 
best explained as a comment of Mark, 
based on Isa. Ixvi. 24, kal 70 ip adrav 
od oBeoOjcera, for the benefit of his 
Gentile readers. doBeoros*, Mt. iii. 
12, Lk. iii. 17**, ‘ unquenchable’ ; 
Cl. (Homer), LXX. Mt, aiamov. 

Luke omits the whole passage. 
Matthew follows Mk closely, except 
that he combines the two sayings re- 
garding the hand and the foot, with 
the necessary changes and assimila- 
tions to the parallel version from M 
used in v. 29 f. 

For the omission of 44 and 46 vw. 
infra. 

Verses 45 and 47 repeat the state- 
ment of 43 with reference to the foot 
and the eye respectively. ywdds*. In 
each verse BAnOjva replaces dameAbetv 
in 43. povodbaduos*, Mt. xviii. 9**, 
is an Ionic word (Herodotus iii. 116, 
iv. 27), condemned by Atticists. 

The phrase eicedOetv eis tiv BactAelay 
tod Jeod in 47 is found in Mk here and 
math, 23 6.25 Gait mupitesithacethe 
Basileta is not only the Rule of God, 
but also the domain in which His sove- 
reignty is exercised; cf. Otto, 53 f.; 
Flew, /C, 34 f. Even so, the phrase 
cicceAOeiv eis thy Cwnv in 43 and 45 
implies that the emphasis is upon the 
kind of life which belongs to this 
domain, that is, the rule of God in 
human experience. See further, the 
note oni. 15, also x. 15. 

Verse 48 is a quotation from Isa. 
Ixvi. 24, slightly modified from the 
LXX, 6 yap oxadn€ atrav od tedevri- 
oe (A, redevrd), Kal ro wip abrav od 
aBeoOyoerar, Kat Ecovrar eis dpacw ma- 
on capxt. From this passage the use of 
oxwAné* became common as a symbol 
of destruction ; cf. Sir. vii. 17, Judith 


xvi. 17. The quotation is omitted by 
Matthew and may have been added 
to the sayings by Mark or the original 
compiler. oBévyup.*; redevtdw, vii. 
Wee 

A marked feature of 38-48 is the 
poetical form revealed when the pas- 
sage is translated into Aramaic. Black, 
127 f., who calls attention to this fact, 
points out the repetition of hard sounds 
and gutturals which give a fitting ex- 
pression for the utterances in the 
sayings-group. Even in the Greek 
the repetitions of kappa and chi are 
notable. The poetical form is given 
to the sayings by Jesus Himself. The 
relationship between 43-8 and the M 
version in Mt. y. 29 f. will doubtlessly 
be variously adjudged, but there is 
good reason to think that the latter is 
less “original. The omission of the 
foot, the characterization of the eye 
and the hand as the ‘ right’ eye and 
hand, the use of cuupdéper cor, and the 
limitation of the sayings to warnings 
without the positive idea of entering 
into life seem to point in this direction. 
Lohmeyer, 196, it should be said, takes 
the opposite view, suggesting that the 
contrast is that between a Palestinian 
version (Mt) and a Roman (Mk). So 
far as 43c and 48 are concerned this 
opinion may be correct. The quota- 
tion in 48 is added in most MSS. in 44 
and 46, but it is omitted in N BC L W 
A ¥ fam. I 22 28 565 892 et al. k sys 
sa bo geo (in 44) arm and in critical 
texts (WH and Nestle; so RV and 
RSV). 

49. The 7.2. of this verse is one 
of the instances of conflate readings 
on which the textual theory of WH is 
based. The short text, w@s yap zupl 
advobjoerau, accepted as original by 
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AYTON OY TeAEYTS Kal TO TYP OY CBENNYTAI* Was yap mupt advoby- 49 


WH, Nestle, and most critical editors, 
remains the best attested reading. 
The textual facts are as follows: 


(1) was yap mupt ddcbjcerar : 
& BL WA fam. 1 565 700 e¢ al. 
sys sa bo geo arm. 


(2) +xal méca Ovola ari dAvoOjcera : 
AC @ al. pler, fam 13 28 892 1071 
al. pler. £1 qr vg sypehl aeth. 


(3) maca yap Qvaia ari adtobjoera : 


Dabcecd fii. 


From this evidence WH conclude 
that the second reading is a conflation 
of the first and third, and that the first 
deserves preference over the third 
which is exclusively Western. MSS. 
more recently discovered do not shake 
this conclusion (W reads dAvoynOjoerat 
and © dvaAw@joerai (after zupi), already 
read by ¥ (after aAz)), but the exegetical 
difficulties have invited conjectures. 
Pallis, 34, suggests that we read ayw- 
objcerat, ‘shall be purified’, instead 
of aduoOjoera, ‘ shall be salted’, but 
while this reading supplies a good 
meaning, it does not account for the 
textual variants. Couchoud, /7'S, 
xxxiv. 124, advocates the Greek text 
implied by the MS. k, omnzts autem 
substantia consumitur (amended to 
consumetur), maoa dé ovoia dvarw- 
Ojoera (LY); so also Lohmeyer, 197 n. 
The phrase then adds the conclusion 
to the quotation from Isa. Ixvi. 24 in 
48: ‘ where their worm shall not die, 
nor their fire be quenched, and all 
(their) substance shall be destroyed ’. 
This solution is attractive, but it is 
difficult to see how this rendering, dif- 
ferent from the LXX, could be obtained 
from the Hebrew which reads, ‘ and 
they shall become a horror to all flesh’. 
Some allusion to salt is necessary to 
account for the use of the sayings in 
50. The WH text raises difficulties, but 
they are exegetical rather than textual, 
and it has a better claim to acceptance 
than any other reading. dAcOjcera 
(arilw*, Mt. v. 13**) called to mind 
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Ley. ii. 13, Kat wav d@pov Ovaias budv 
aAi dd\voOjoera, and so gave rise to the 
D reading, while the Byzantine text 
combined both. See Turner’s discussion 
of the variant readings in W, @, and k, 
JTS, xvii. 16-18. 

The connexion of 49 with 48 is 
purely ad vocem. It is impossible, 
therefore, with Gould, 181, to infer 
that the object of the penal retribu- 
tions of Gehenna is to purify, and still 
less to agree with Lagrange, 254, that 
the fire preserves the sufferers of 
Gehenna and is thus the last word of 
the terrible description of the punish- 
ment. The fire of 49 has nothing to 
do with that of 48. The connexion 
effected by yap is the work of the com- 
piler. The saying may be eschato- 
logical. Burkitt, of. czt. 17, suggests 
that ‘ salted with fire’ may correspond 
to ‘ baptized with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire’. The combination of the 
metaphors of salt and of fire suggests 
the idea of purifying, and it is not 
improbable that Jesus meant that in 
the eschatological situation in which 
His disciples stood every man would 
be tried and purified by the fires of 
persecution and suffering. Evil would 
be destroyed and good preserved. Cf. 
Mal. iii. 2 f.; 1 Cor. iii. 13-15. Many 
commentators have held that persecu- 
tion is meant; cf. Wellhausen, 76; 
Klostermann, 109; Gould, 181; 
Turner, 46; Rawlinson, 131; Bartlet, 
284 f.; Branscomb, 174; but of a 
saying concerning which H. A. W. 
Meyer, 153-5, lists-no less than four- 
teen explanations in addition to his 
own, no one will wish to speak with 
too much assurance. Torrey, 302, 
7G, 13, suggests that the original 
Aramaic has been misunderstood, but, 
apart from the assumptions involved, 
the translation, ‘ Whatever would 
spoil, is salted’, seems prosaic. A 
challenging word on suffering is the 
most probable suggestion. It also 
has the merit that, on this interpreta- 
tion, its preservation in the teaching 


50 OETaL. 
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Kadcv 76 dAas: éav 5é€ 70 dAas dvadov yévnrat, ev rit 


Spee , ” ? € ree aed \ 5) , 2 > , 
QUTO APTVOETE; EXETE EV EQAUTOLS dAa, KQL ELPY)VEVETE EV aAAn- 


Aous. 


manual of a persecuted Church is 
fully intelligible. 

50. 70 dAas, ix. 50 (dzs)*, Mt. v. 13, 
Lk. xiv. 34 (425), Col. iv. 6**. This 
late form has replaced the older dAs 
in the NT, except for dA/ in ix. 49 (D) 
and dda in 50c. Cf. Moulton, ii. 132; 
VGT, 20f. In the LXX dds predomi- 
nates, but das is found in 2 Esdr. 
vii. 22 and Sir. xxxix. 26 (A). It is 
strange that the two forms should 
appear in 50, and hard to think that 
the distinction is original. N. D. Cole- 
man, /7S, xxiv. 387-96, 27, xlviii. 
360-2, has suggested that das, as dis- 
tinct from dds, might mean ‘ salted 
fish ’, but this rendering lacks support. 


Strictly speaking, salt cannot become. 


dvados**, but by combination with 
other substances it can lose the char- 
acter, while retaining the appearance, 
of salt. 

The parallel in Mt. v. 13 (perhaps 
from M) shares ddtobjcerat with 40, 
while the Q version in Lk. xiv. 34 
shares kaAdv . . . 7d GAas with 50. 
Against Mk, Matthew and Luke agree 
in using pwpairvw, ‘to make foolish’, 
and in describing the uselessness of the 
salt. Since ben can signify both um- 
savoury and a fool, Black, 124, sug- 
gests that, if the word was used by 
Jesus, we can account for Mark’s 
dva\ov as the literal translation, 
especially as the presumed Aramaic 
original shows signs of word-play 
(taphel ‘ unsavoury’, tabbel ‘ salted’ ; 
’ar‘a ‘ ground’, ve‘a ‘dung’). With 
Lagrange, Sz. Luc, 413 f., he is doubt- 
ful about the suggestion of Perles, 
ZNTW, xix. 96, that ‘ ground’ is a 
mistranslation for ‘seasoning’. Be- 
hind these disagreements among ex- 
perts the growing conviction that 
Aramaic tradition accounts for the 
Synoptic variants is impressive, and 
it is significant that, as often, the 
question arises in sayings of Jesus. 

The artificiality of the link with 49 


is manifest, for here in 50 the purpose 
of the salt is to season. Cf. Well- 
hausen, 76 f. No longer describing 
an experience to which the disciples 
are subject, salt is a quality to be used 
in daily life. Cf. Mt. v. 13, ‘Ypeis eore 
70 dAas Tis yijs. 

Mark shares dpriw, ‘to season’ 
with Lk. xiv. 34 and Col. iv. 6**. In 
this later sense the verb is used in Cl. 
Gk and in the papyri (VG7, 80). For 
aptucere Luke has dpru@jocerar and 
Matthew dAco8joera. Foran Aramaic 
parallel see the Babylonian Talmud, 
Bekhoroth, 8b: ‘If the salt becomes 
insipid, wherewith shall it be salted ?’. 
Cf. Billerbeck, i. 236. 

50c, €xere ev éavrots ada, Kal «ipy- 
vevete ev aAX\jAows, is probably a com- 
ment of the compiler which points 
back to the dispute mentioned in 33 f.; 
cf. Klostermann, 109; Turner, 47; 
Bartlet, 286. «ipnvedw*, Rom. xii. 18, 
2u Cor adie is re Dhess vents es oe: 
Pauline word. Cf. eipynvevere ev éavrois 
in I Thess. v. 13. As in Paul, the 
words are an exhortation. Lohmeyer, 
197, suggests that the first part is a 
blessing to which the second forms an 
apodosis. The Greek appears to be 
an instance of two imperatives in 
conditional parataxis joined by the 
consecutives xai, with the meaning, 
‘Have salt in yourselves, then you 
will be at peace among yourselves’. 
Cf. Wellhausen, Zzm/.2 13, and see 
vili. 34 and Lk. vii. 7. But this con- 
struction is not distinctively Semitic, 
being found in fact in many languages. 
Cf. Howard, ii. 421. J. Rendel Har- 
ris, #7, xxxv. 403-5, xlvili. 185 f., 
suspects a Latinismin the reading salem 
in d, in which by word-play salem is 
mystically interpreted as=‘ peace’. 
Cf. Heb. vii. 2. This suggestion is in- 
genious and there is force in his ob- 
servation that in 50c we get behind 
Mark ‘into somebody else’s notebook’. 
Torrey’s rendering is ‘ and pass it on 
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to your fellows’. A declaration that perhaps, as we should say, with com- 
the way to peace is a life seasoned as _-mon sense, appears to be the meaning 
with the astringent qualities of salt, of the passage. 


(c) Mk. x. 1-31 THE JOURNEY THROUGH 
PERAEA AND JUDAEA 


The third section in V is introduced by the summary geographical 
statement in x. 1 and consists of the following narratives : 


(62) x. I-12. On Adultery. 

(63) x. 13-16. On Children. 

(64) x. 17-22. The Rich Man and Eternal Life. 
(65) x. 23-7. The Conversation on Riches. 
(66) x. 28-31. The Question of Rewards. 


The arrangement is mainly topical. The first two stories probably 
existed as isolated narratives in the earliest tradition. There is no con- 
necting link between the second and the third, but 64, 65, and 66 have 
a certain unity of theme which may point to their association before the 
time when Mark composed his Gospel. See further, Intr. 99 f. 


Mk. x. I-12 62. ON ADULTERY Cf. Mt. xix. 1-9 (v. 32) 
. (Lk. xvi. 18) 

The kernel of the section is the Pronouncement-story on the question 
of adultery in 2-9. To this narrative the sayings in 11 f. are appended, 
and the whole is preceded by the geographical statement in 1 which 
introduces x. 1-31. Cf. Bultmann, 25 f.; Albertz, 39-41; Redlich, 99. 
The question whether it is right for a man to put away his wife is hostile 
and suggests that it was known or felt that on this issue the teaching of 
Jesus was distinctive. The Matthaean additions, xara méoav airiay and 
i) emt mopveia (xix. 3, 9), limit the discussion to the rival opinions of the 
schools of Hillel and Shammai and are secondary. The later character 
of the Matthaean version is shown also by the fact that it weaves the 
appended saying in Mk. x. 11 into the story. 

In the Markan narrative the freshness of the original encounter is 
manifest. Jesus does not question the validity of Deut. xxiv. 1 but claims 
that it was written because of the hardness of men’s hearts. He then lifts 
the issue to a higher plane by relating it to the purpose of God in creating 
man as indicated in Gen. i. 27 and ii. 24. This argument leads to the 
principle 6 odv 6 eds owvelevgev dvOpwros ui) xwptlérw, and when this is stated, 
without any reference to the effect produced, the story ends. Only in a 
community which believed that Jesus had forbidden divorce can it have 
been current. ; 

Whether the statement that the disciples questioned Jesus further 
“in the house’ is redactional or reflects knowledge, is capable of different 
answers. Dependence on tradition is suggested by the fact that in many 
sayings and narratives Mark could have imaginatively constructed a 
mise en scéne if he had wished to doso. The saying regarding the husband 
in 11 transcends Jewish teaching and that in 12, as generally read, con- 
tradicts it. For the acute question here raised see the Commentary and 


the Note on 10-12, 


Lan! 
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\ > lal > \ ya > ‘ id ~ > / \ 
Kat éxetOev avaoras épyerau eis Ta dpia tis “lovdatas Kat 
A A e) / 
mépav Tod *lopdavov, Kal ovvmopevovTar mdAw 6xAoL mpos adTov, 


I. For éexeifev v. vi. 1; Gptov v. 17; 
mépav iii. 8; and for the redundant 
dvaords v. Intr. 63. A new stage in 
the journey is indicated by ets 7a dpia 
THs “lovdaias and mépav rod *lopddvov. 
A textual problem of much interest and 
importance is raised by the variant 
forms of this statement. (1) Between 
the two phrases cai is wanting in C? 
D W A © fam. 1 fam. 13 28 565 579 
etal.abcdf ffiklq r? aur vg sys pe 
geo arm Aug. Cf. Mt. xix. 1. (2) Kai 
is read by 8% B C* L ¥ 802 sa bo. 
(3) 8a rod mépav is attested by A et al. 
157 569 575 700 al. pler. syhl aeth. 
These readings affect Mark’s account 
of the journey. 

(1) The reading without xai is 


strongly attested by Western, Caesa- - 


rean, and Antiochian authorities, and 
is accepted by Wellhausen, 77, Bur- 
kitt, 96 n., and others. Manifestly it 
has strong claims, but the omission 
may be an assimilation to Mt. xix. I. 
Moreover, the expression ‘ Judaea 
beyond Jordan’ is strange, and in the 
opinion of Klostermann, 110, is 
‘against every known speech usage ’. 
Burkitt’s view is that with James and 
John, Jesus travelled through Samaria 
in order to avoid Herod’s dominion, 
while Peter and the rest went through 
Peraea, and that the expression in 
question describes the west side from 
Peter’s standpoint. This hypothesis 
is little more than a conjecture, as 
Burkitt admits, and it is rejected by 
Rawlinson, 132, Bartlet, 286, and 
Blunt, 214. In view of the geographi- 
cal obscurities in vii. 31 and vill. 10, 
the possibility that it is the original 
reading cannot be excluded, but only 
if the reading with xai is inadmissible. 

(2) The reading with kai is exclu- 
sively Alexandrian and might be re- 
garded as a learned correction, but 
it is somewhat against this suggestion 
that Judaea is mentioned first. If it 
is original, Mark’s meaning may be 
that Jesus went first through Judaea 


and then crossed the Jordan into 
Peraea. Cf. Swete, 214; Lagrange, 
256. An advantage of this view would 
be that, in this case, there is an ‘ unde- 
signed coincidence’ with Lk. xvii. I1 
and with Jn. vii. 10, x. 40, xi. 54. Cf. 
Dodd, Zxp. vill. xxii, pp. 286 ff.; 
Streeter, 400 n. Support is given to 
it by the fact that x. I is a summary 
statement which connects the two 
sections, viii. 27-ix. 5o and x. I-52, 
and is not simply a local setting for 
x. 2-9. Alternatively Mark’s inten- 
tion may be to describe a journey 
through Peraea to Judaea. This view 
cannot be ruled out on the ground that 
‘Judaea and beyond Jordan’ is a 
careless inversion of the right order 
(Klostermann, 110), for there is a 
similar inversion in xi. 1, ‘ When they 
drew nigh unto Jerusalem, unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany ’, where Jerusalem 
is the place reached last (Holtzmann, 
156). Nor is it a valid objection that 
Jesus would have avoided Herod’s 
tetrarchy in Peraea, for, not to speak 
of the doubtful theory of ‘ a flight from 
Herod’, Jesus had already passed 
through Galilee, albeit incognito. 
There do not appear to be solid objec- 
tions against the reading with xat, but, 
on the contrary, it is in harmony with 
Mark’s usage. 

(3) There can be little doubt that 
the third reading (AV, ‘ into the coasts 
of Judaea by the farther side of 
Jordan’) is a scribal attempt to ex- 
plain that Jesus journeyed vza Peraea. 
So Swete, 214; Klostermann, 110; 
and most commentators. At the same 
time it may be a ‘ correct gloss ’ in the 
sense that it explains Mark’s meaning. 
We do not know at what point Jesus 
crossed the Jordan eastwards. See 
further, Dalman, SSW, 236 f. The 
choice lies between the first two read- 
ings and on the whole there is most 
to be said for that with cat. Each is 
difficult, but the first is so difficult as 
to be without parallel, while the second 
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\ e 77 / > 
Kat ws elwber mddw edidacKkev adrovs. Kal éemnpwtrwv adrov 2 


> ” > \ aA ~ 
et €Ecotw avdpi yuvaixa amoAioar, meipdlovres adrdév. 6 dé 3 


> \ a a“ ~ 
amoKpieis eltev adtois Ti dpiv evereitatro Mwvojjs; ot 4 


is only partially explicable as a correc- 
tion and not unnatural in Mk. 

The resumption of the teaching 
ministry is indicated by the double 
use of wdAw (v. ii. 1) which here means 
‘once more’. The second mddAw is 
omitted by 348 k sys sa geo. The 
plural d6yAoc is unusual in Mk, since 
everywhere else (36 times) the sing. 
is used. The singular is read by D W 
@ fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 565 700 et al.a 
bcd ffi k q r! sys sa geo, and is 


accepted by Turner, 47, /7S, xxix. 


4 f., and R. H. Lightfoot, 39, 50. 
Most of these MSS. also read a sing. 
verb (cupmopeverar or auvépxerar) and 
by reading cs eidOer xai D b ffi take 
the meaning to be that the crowd as 
usual assembles. It is doubtful if any 
of these readings should be accepted. 
If x. 1isa Sammelbericht, it is natural 
that éxAo. should be used, and much 
more probable that ws «i##e denotes 
the resumption (aaAw) of the customary 
teaching ministry. 

ouvrropevopar*. eiw0a*, Mt. xxvii. 
Eek, 16, Acs xviisy 2°. For 
SiSdoKw v. i. 21. Matthew introduces 
the passage by saying xal éyévero dre 
érédecev 6 "Inaods tovs Adyous TovTovs, 
peripev aro ris TadAaias (xix. 1). He 
omits dvaords, says that many multi- 
tudes followed Him, and adds xai 
epdmevoev atrods exet. Luke omits 
Mk. x. I-12 but has a parallel saying 
on divorce from Q in xvi. 18. 

2 f. mpocedOdvres Dapicaior is omitted 
by D a b k sys and probably rightly ; 
cf. Wellhausen, 78; Burkitt, 98; Tur- 
ner, 47, /7'S, xxix. 5. In this case 
émnpditwv (v. v. 9) is an impersonal 
plur., ‘ People asked him’ or ‘ he was 
asked’; cf. x. 13. The question «i 
éécorw (ii. 24) is probably indirect (cf. 
Moffatt, Lagrange, 257), but is taken 
by RV and RSV as direct; v. the note 
on viii. 23. Here and in 4 and II 
gsodvw is used of the divorcing of a 


wife by her husband, the only kind of 


divorce recognized by Jewish Law. 
For Jewish teaching v. Billerbeck, i. 
312-20; Abrahams, i. 66-79; Moore, 
li, 121-6. aewpdlovres adrov indicates 
the intention to put Jesus to the test 
(cf. viii. 11, xii. 15) either by bringing 
Him into conflict with the Law or by 
compromising Him inthe eyes of Herod 
(cf. vi. 17 f.). It may have been added 
by Mark or an early scribe (om. c). 

Matthew adds xara maoav airiay in 
harmony with p%) éml wopveia in xix. 9 
(cf. mapexros Adyou mopvelas, V. 32). 
Some commentators (e.g. Bartlet, 287 ; 
Wood, 693; Creed, 208; cf. Charles, 
The Teaching of the NT on Divorce, 
85 ff.; Streeter, 259) think that the 
addition more truly defines the actual 
issue since divorce for adultery was 
permitted by the Law in Deut. xxiv. 1 
(‘. . . because he hath found some un- 
seemly thing in her...’). In this case 
the question turns upon the issue with 
which of the rabbinic schools Jesus 
agreed, that of Shammai who inter- 
preted the ‘unseemly thing’ as 
adultery or that of Hillel who per- 
mitted divorce for even trivial causes. 
It is much more probable that the 
question concerned divorce itself; cf. 
Swete, 215 ; Rawlinson, 134f.; Brans- 
comb, 177 f.; McNeile, 274; Smith, 
164; Easton, 250; cf. Manson, 292 f.; 
Branscomb, Jesus and the Law of 
Moses, 149-56; Marshall, The Chal- 
lenge of NT Ethics, 143-8. 

Jesus asks what Moses had com- 
manded. If the original question was 
hostile, the counter-question might 
have seemed to be playing into their 
hands, but the sequel proved other- 
wise. For amoxpilels elev v. Intr. 63. 
évré\opat, xiii. 34*, ‘to enjoin’; Cl. 
LXX, Pap., mostly in mid. The 
question is not merely dialectical ; 
Jesus accepted the Law of Moses, 
though He claimed the right to inter- 
pret it; cf. vii. 10. In Mt the refer- 
ence to Moses appears later (xix. 7) 
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dé elzav *Emérpeev Mwvorjs BiBMoN ettoctacfoy rp&yar Kal 


aTTOAYCAI. 


¢€ Ke ~ s > aA 
6 6€ “Inoods elev avtots 


IIpos Hv oxAnpokapdiav 


e ~ ” LAU oS \ > \ , > A A > lol / 
dpav eypaev dpuiv tiv évtoAnv tavTnv amo Oe apyts KTLiGEwWs 


A 
OAPCEN 


Kal @AAY e€trofHcen [ayToyc]’ ENeKkeN TOYTOY KAaTadefyel 


XNOpwitoc TON TraTépa ayTOY Kal THN MHTEepa, Kal ECONTaI Of 


as an argument used by the Pharisees. 
For Mwvofjs v. i. 44. 

4f. The allusion is to Deut. xxiv. 1b, 
kal yparber abr BiBAtov aooraciov, Kal 
Séoeu eis Tas xelpas adrhs, Kal eéamro- 
orede? adtiy ex THs olkias attrod. The 
words assume the practice of divorce 
and describe a right to which the wife 
is entitled. She is to be given a 
BiBAtov amooraciov. The Gk phrase 
renders nnp 150, ‘a writ of cutting 
off’ (cf. S. R. Driver, JCC, Deut., in 
loc.). BiBdAtov* is here used in the sense 
of letter or document; cf. G. Schrenk, 
KThW, i. 616. dmoardaov™, Mt. v. 
BHig web Yietty Mba (ON CIS Ula \yko) cel 
was used in the phrase dooraciov 
duxy to describe an action against a 
freedman for forsaking his mpoordrns 
and choosing another, Demosth. xxv. 
65, cf. xxxv. 48. In the papyri droora- 
alov ovvypady means a deed of cession, 
VGT, 69. ‘The specializing of this 
term for divorce is not paralleled in our 
documents, but it was clearly the 
nearest word to use to represent the 
Hebrew phrase.’ See further, Kennedy, 
121. éérpepev (v. 13%) is suitably 
used because the clause in Deut. is con- 
ditional. For ypaysac Matthew has dodvat. 
amoddoa (v. 2) in Mk and Mt brings 
out the meaning of the LXX, «al 
éEarooreAc? adriy ex THs oikias adtod. 

Jesus does not question the Law but 
gives a new turn to the discussion by 
declaring that Moses wrote this par- 
ticular (ravrnv) commandment (évroA}, 
vii. 8) having regard to (apdos) the 
hardness of their hearts. oxAnpoxap- 
dia, xvi. [14]*, Mt. xix. 8**, ‘ hard- 
heartedness ’, is not a classical word ; 
it appears in the LXX in Deut. x. 16, 
Jer. iv. 4, Sir. xvi. 10; cf. Ezek. iii. 7. 
The implication is that the words 
express a merciful concession for the 
woman’s sake. 


6-9. The argument is carried farther 
by an appeal to the divine intention 
in the creation of man as shown in 
Gen. i. 27 and ii. 24. The first quota- 
tion dpcev* Kal OAAv* emoincey abrovs 
is introduced by azo ris dpyjs Kricews, 
‘from the beginning of the creation’, 
an expression used again in xiii. 19. 
Some MSS. (A © e¢ al. al q x vg 
syspehl geo! Aug) add 6 @eds, and 
others (D W 86 219 bf ff kr! aeth arm) 
6 Oeds without adrovs, and D 255 bd 
ff vg omit xricews. These readings are 
explanatory. Wellhausen, 78, claims 
that the opening words mean ‘ at the 
beginning of his book’ or ‘ at the be- 
ginning of Genesis’, with éypayev 
Mwvofs understood ; cf. Klostermann, 
111; Rawlinson, 135. Torrey, 7G, 
12, prefers the hypothesis of mis- 
translation for ‘ In the beginning the 
Creator...’. Cf. Mt. xix. 4, 6 xricas. 
The use of azo for jn is illustrated in 
Psa. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 2 and similar 
prepositional phrases are found in 
Mts exits 355 ezivesot, dkexijeso 
Rom. i. 20; 2 Pet. iii. 4. Cf. Dalman, 


167. For the form dponv v. Moul- 
ton, ii. 103 f. xrlow, xiii. 19, xvi. 
[15]”. 


The second quotation from Gen. ii. 
24immediately follows. The words are 
used of Adam and évexev rovrou refers 
to the woman’s origin from his rib. 
As freely used by Jesus the phrase 
refers to the fact of creation; it is 
because God made them male and 
female that a man will leave his father 
and mother and the two will become 
one flesh. Virtually the words are 
taken as those of God, or of Scripture ; 
ef. 1 Cor. vi. 16, Eph. v. 31. Probably 
(as against McNeile, 272) this is what 
Matthew means (xix. 5) when he 
inserts kal elzev, an addition made in 
Mk. x.7 in D W © e¢ al. fam. 13 28 
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> ¢ 
AYo eic capka mian’ wate ovdKére eto S00 aAAa pia odpé: 


Ae A / wv 
5 6 bcos avvelevéey évOpwmos py xwpilérw. Kat eis tiv oikiav a 


ay ¢ ) \ \ , 2 , aw, \ t Sea 
TIAALW Ol LAUNTAL TTEPlL TOUTOV ETN PWTWV AUTOV. KQL déyer avuTols II 


0 -, > x. , \ a 5 ix \ , aN a 
S$ QV ATOAVON TV YUVQLKa QUTOV KAL YALNTYH AAAYV [LolxXxaTau 


pe > , \ oA lol 
én’ adriv, Kat edv 'yuvi) e&éAOn amd Tob avdpos Kail yapjon 


? \ > / ‘ ” Heim 
12 adr?) amodvcaca Tov avdpa adris 


543 565 1071 et al. bc ff g2 qr? vg geo 
arm. 

In Mk (not in Mt) the words xat 
mpookodAnOicerae 7H yuvaxt adrod (or 
mpos T. y.) are omitted by & B ¥ 892 
sys, perhaps by inadvertence (cf. 
Klostermann, 111 f.), though La- 
grange, 259, judges otherwise. For 
&vexev v. Vili. 35. Karadcimw, xil. 19, 
21, xiv. 52*. The use of eis c. acc. for 
the predicative nom. in écovrar. . . «is 
odpxa piav is taken over from the LXX 
where it is an over literal rendering 
of the Heb. use of 5. Moulton, i. 72, 76, 
points to the presence of this construc- 
tion in the papyri (VG7, 186) where 
it appears to be an extension of the 
use of eis expressing destination. Cf. 
Howard, ii. 462.  odpé, xiii. 20, 
xiv. 38”. 

From this passage the deduction 

dare odkére ciaiv 800 GMa pia adpé is 
drawn, in which dere c. indic. (v. i. 27) 
states a factual consequence. For 
obdxért v. V. 3. The positive command 
then follows 6! 6 beds ouvelevéev av- 
Opwrros pu) xwpulérw. ovvledyvupn™, Mt. 
xix. 6**, is often used of the mar- 
riage relationship (v. LS); xwpileo”, 
“to separate’, Cl., LXX, Pap. VGT, 
696, observes that the word has_be- 
come almost a technical term for 
divorce. In 1 Cor. vii. 10 this saying 
of Jesus is cited. In dv@pwros the 
reference is to the husband rather than 
to a judicial authority, for in Jewish 
practice divorce was effected by the 
husband himself. Behind the imagery 
Jesus has in mind personal relation- 
ships. It is folly to treat His saying as 
a legal prescription. His words are 


2 odv, read by most MSS., is rightly omitted with D k Or; wv. Turner, /7S, xxix. 5. 


spiritual, and therefore are the more 
binding, but their application is left 
to the enlightened Christian con- 
sciousness. 

10-12, These sayings are appended 
to the narrative of 2-9 which is a unity 
in itself. In Mt the first saying, in- 
troduced by Aéyw S¢ duiv, is made part 
of the story. As in vii. 17, Mark ex- 
plains that in the house (oixia i. 29) 
the disciples again asked Jesus con- 
cerning this matter (epi tovrov). For 
mdAw v. ii. 1; of pabnrai ii. 16; eepw- 
Tdw Vv. 9. advrod is added in A D W 
et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 543 565 700 al. 
pler. it vg sys pe hl sa geo aeth. 

Introduced by kai Aéyet adrots, the 
first saying declares without qualifica- 
tion that a man who divorces his wife 
and marries another commits adultery 
against her. For dmodvw v. x. 2; yapéw 
vi. 17. pouydouar, x. 12%, Mt. v. 32, 
xix. 9 (?)**,=Cl. pouyedw, * to commit 
adultery’; LXX (Jer., Ezek.), Pap. 
(VGT, 416). én’ adryy refers to the 
first wife and therefore goes beyond 
Jewish Law, in which a man can 
commit adultery against another mar- 
ried man but not against his own wife. 
Cf. Manson, .S/, 136. Matthew’s ad- 
dition pi) emt aopveia is secondary ; cf. 
McNeile, 274. So also his omission of 
én abryy. For és dv c. subj. 2. ill. 29. 

The second saying, which is peculiar 
to Mk, makes the same statement re- 
garding the wife. If she divorces her 
husband and marries another, she 
commits adultery. This view is con- 
trary to Jewish Law. Cf. Josephus, 
Ant. xv. '7. 10, who says of the action 
of Salome in divorcing her husband : 


The 


particle is rarely found in Mk (Mt, nearly 60 times; Lk, some 30 times ; Jn, nearly 200). It should 
also probably be omitted in Mk, xi. 31, thus leaving two examples (xiii. 35, xv. 12) and xvi. [19]*; 


v. Turner, JTS, xxviii. 20 f. 


12 
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‘ though this was not according to the 
Jewish laws; for with us it is lawful 
for a husband to do so; but a wife if 
she departs from her husband, cannot 
of herself be married to another, unless 
her former husband put her away’. 
In respect of impotence, denial of con- 
jugal rights, and unreasonable restric- 
tion of movement, a wife could sue 
for divorce, but even so divorce was 
the husband’s act. Cf. Moore, ii. 125. 
For the greater freedom in the Jewish 
community at Elephantine v. Avamazc 
Papyri of Fifth Century 8.c., ed. 
Cowley, Nos. 9 and 15. In view of 
Jewish custom 12 has often been ex- 
plained as a secondary addition or 
modification based on Roman Law; 
cf. H. A. W. Meyer, i. 162; B. Weiss, 


160; J. Weiss, 253; Schmiedel, ZB,. 


col. 1851; Wellhausen, 78; Gould, 
186; Bruce, i. 409; Bartlet, 290. 
Accepting the reading of sys, ‘ The 
woman that leaves her husband and 
becomes the wife of another commits 
adultery, and the man that leaves his 
wife and takes another commits adul- 
tery ’,in which 11 and 12 are reversed, 
Burkitt, 99-101, suggests that Jesus 
is referring to the well-known case of 
Herodias, and explains the saying as 
“one of the really primitive features 
of the Gospel of Mark’. 

Unfortunately, the exegetical ques- 
tion is complicated by textual con- 
siderations. 

(1) The WH text, kai éav atri) azo- 
Avoaca Tov avdpa adris yaunon aAdov 
is attested by §¥ BC LA Y 579 802 
1342 sa bo aeth. The reading is 
exclusively Alexandrian and may be 
a stylistic and exegetical recast of an 
earlier text. Itis somewhat ambiguous 
since the woman (adr7) may be the 
one in x. II who is divorced. 

(2) édv yuri) amodvon Tov avdpa adrijs 
kat yaunbA adddAw is read by A eft al. 22 
118 1071 a/. pler. f g? r2 vg sype hl Aug 
(€av amod. y. W fam. I geo').2 Here 

1 Along with W x geo!. 


2 Almost all the Latin texts read either nupserit or nubserit preceded by alzo or alzs. 


nubet and d alium duxerit. 
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the evidence is more widely distributed, 
but it is not impressive, perhaps be- 
cause from early times Nos. 1 and 3 
(uv. infra) were serious competitors. 
The reading is accepted by Lagrange, 
260 f., as accounting best for the tex- 
tual variants. 

(3) A third reading, yur} éav (eav 
y. D) e€€AOn azo (rod) avdpos Kat yaujnon 
dAAov (yaunbj dAdAw), is attested by D 
© fam. 13 28 543 565 700 a b ff (k) q 
arm sys. This reading represents the 
text current at Antioch, Caesarea, 
Carthage, Italy and Gaul at least as 
early as c. 150 A.D. It is accepted as 
original by Wellhausen, 78 (ur so 
kann Mc geschrieben haben) and Bur- 
kitt (v. supra), and is favoured by 
Allen, 133, Montefiore, i. 234, and 
Wood, 693. Itis open to the objection 
that it is a modification of I or 2 to 
bring the text into agreement with 
Jewish marriage customs; but, as 
Lohmeyer, 202, observes, it is not in 
complete agreement since, without 
being divorced, the woman marries a 
second husband presumably while the 
first is still alive. This is precisely the 
situation to which Burkitt draws atten- 
tion in the case of Herodias. 

On the whole, there is most to be 
said for accepting No. 3. Between 
Nos. I and 2 itis very difficult to decide, 
and in itself this fact suggests that 
each is a modification of an earlier 
text. Both, moreover, can readily be 
explained as primitive attempts to 
transform No. 3 into a regulation con- 
cerning divorce in line with Gentile 
practice. Further, No. 3 is much 
nearer to what may be presumed to 
be the original form of the saying. 
Although Jesus can have commented 
on pagan customs, it is much more 
likely that He had a Jewish situation 
in mind, while it would not be strange 
if later His words were adapted to 
conditions which obtained at Rome. 
Again, the reading agrees with 1 Cor, 


k has 


X. 12] 


vii. 10, in which Paul cites, as a word 
of the Lord, the command that a wife 
depart not (ux xwpicOAve) from her 
husband, nor is it likely to have been 
adapted under the influence of this 
passage since the vocabulary is dif- 
ferent and in it no reference is made 
to adultery. The objection that, after 
x. 2-9, we should expect sayings on 
divorce, is not sustained by other 
appended sayings in ii. 21 f., 27 f., iti. 
27-9, iv. 21-5, which introduce allied 
themes rather than the identical subject 
previously treated. 

Can the key to the problem be found 
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in the underlying Aramaic? Cf. 
Manson, S/, 137. Torrey, 91, 302, 
TG, 94 f., suggests that a passive par- 
ticiple has been mistranslated as active, 
and that, in agreement with Lk. xvi. 
18b, we should read, ‘ And if she who 
has been divorced by her husband 
marries another, he commits adultery ’. 
For this suggestion little more can be 
said than that mistranslation is pos- 
sible, but the harsh change of subject 
is unwarranted, while if we read ‘she ’,! 
the statement is contrary to Jewish 
teaching. Lk. xvi. 18b is best regarded 
as a different saying. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
REGARDING MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


From x. 2-12 it is clear that Jesus regarded marriage as an indis- 
soluble union and that He placed husband and wife in a relationship of 
equality. In these respects His teaching went beyond Jewish and Pagan 
conceptions, giving to marriage a position of the highest dignity. This 
positive emphasis is His gift to the Church and the world. It is more 
difficult to apply His teaching to the problem of divorce in the modern 
world. For Christians His words are regulative, but in particular cases 
they need to be interpreted under the guidance of the Spirit (Jn. xvi. 13). 
It cannot be assumed that the question is settled by simply quoting His 
words; for the record is limited to His reply to a hostile question and to 
detached sayings in Mk. x. 11 f., Mt. v. 32, and Lk. xvi. 18. Moreover, 
the trend of His teaching is against legalism. The exceptive clauses in 
Mt represent the first stage in a process by which His sayings have been 
treated as enactments, but in their original form they are operative prin- 
ciples all the more searching because they have this spiritual character. 
The individual Christian will not be left in doubt if he will observe them 
under the illumination of the Spirit in the Church and in his own under- 
standing. For society at large the issue is more complex. Still less in 
this realm can the words of Jesus be treated as laws. Nevertheless, for 
its own protection and well-being, society will do well to be guided by 
His positive teaching in defining grounds for divorce’ which threaten 
personal and family life. In the social question the Church has a vital 
part to play. It is her duty to insist that Christ’s emphasis on the sanctity 
of the marriage relationship is the over-riding principle by which grounds 
for divorce must be judged. ; 


63. ON CHILDREN Cf. Mt. xix. 13-15 


Mk. x. 13-16 
Lk. xviii. 15-17 

This story circulated in the earliest Christian community because it 
showed the attitude of Jesus to children, and by continual repetition it has 
gained the rounded form of a Pronouncement-story. Cf. Bultmann, 32; 


Cf. F. C. Grant, The Earliest Gospel, 117. 


13 
14 
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Dibelius, 43; Redlich, 99. Details of time and place have disappeared 
and of the original circumstances only as many are related as provide a 
setting for the words and actions of Jesus. In these its point lies. The 
arrangement is topical. After a story about marriage it seemed fitting to 
record an incident regarding children. It is therefore mistaken, with 
earlier commentators, to associate the children with the house mentioned 
in x. 10. Probably, an additional recommendation to the Evangelist was 
the fact that 15 speaks of the conditions under which men can enter into 
the Kingdom. 7 
The beauty of the story is universally recognized. To a degree which 
leaves an indelible impression in the mind of all readers, the story shows 
that ‘hardly anything is more characteristic of Jesus than His attitude 
to children’ (Bartlet, 292). It also reveals how He transmuted eschato- 
logical conceptions of the Kingdom and presented it as a gift of God and 
as an experience into which, if they have the receptiveness of a child, 
men may enter here and now. It is very fitting that since 1549 the story 
has been included in the English Baptismal Office in its Markan form. 


Cf. Swete, 222; Rawlinson, 137. 


Kat zpocédgepov att@ radia va adrév diynras: of dé wabn- 
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13. The story begins without any 
statement of time or place and the 
circumstances are indicated in the 
barest possible manner. The sole con- 
necting link is Kat. mpocédepov is an 
impersonal plur. as in i. 32, etc., 
‘People were bringing ...’. This 
impersonal use of the act. instead of 
the pass. is usual in Hebrew and 
Aramaic and is uncommon in Gk apart 
from Aéyovo. and ¢aci; cf. Howard, 
ii. 447 f. Luke retains the construc- 
tion (with $¢ for Kai), but Matthew 
replaces it by the passive, tore mpoon- 
véxOnoav adr mardia (xix. 13). For 
mpoopepw v.i. 44; madiov v. 39. The 
children may have been of any age 
from infancy to twelve years; it is 
from Luke that the idea of ‘ infants’ 
is derived; cf. ra Bpédyn, Lk. xviii. 15. 
Those who brought the children are 
not necessarily the mothers; they may 
have been fathers or other children. 

The purpose of the touching, which 
otherwise in Mk is used of the sick (cf, 
the note on dmroua in i. 41), is to 
obtain a blessing. Cf. Gen. xlviii. 14 
where Jacob lays his hands on the 
heads of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
for modern Jewish parallels v. Abra- 


>) Ae \ ¢ > ~ ? / \ 
dav Se 6 “Inaots yyavaKrynoev Kal 


hams, i. 119; Billerbeck, i. 807 f. 
There is no need to regard so natural 
an action as magical. Matthew ex- 
plains the Markan phrase by wa rds 
xelpas émO7 adrois and adds kat mpoo- 
evenrat. 

The intention of the disciples in re- 
buking (émtysdw, i. 25) those who 
brought the children is to protect Jesus 
against apparently embarrassing atten- 
tions. The possible ambiguity of 
adrots (NW BC LA ¥ 579 892 1342 ck 
bo) is explained by the substitution 
of trois mpoodépovaw or trois dépovow in 
most MSS. (v. Legg). In D © 565 
700 a c f ff syspe aeth adrod is added 
to of zabnrai (cf. x. 10). 

14. This verse describes the response 
of Jesus. It is because of this response, 
and the saying in which it is expressed, 
that the story was preserved. (Sdép 
recalls viii. 33; because of what He 
sees Jesus acts and speaks. dyavaxréw, 
KAL, sovera) Mibaxxe 24 xd 15, 
xxvi. 8, Lk. xiii. 14**, ‘to be vexed ’, 
“indignant ’,<dyav ‘much’, dyopwa 
“to grieve’; Cl, LXX, Pap. Here 
only in the Gospels is indignation 
ascribed to Jesus; in this narrative 
Matthew and Luke omit the word, 
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With it may be compared Mark’s refer- 
ence to anger in ili. 5 and to sighing 
in vili. 12 and most of all his account 
of the emotion of Jesus in Gethsemane 
in xiv. 33 f. The object of a man’s 
indignation is always revealing; here 
it is the disciples’ rebuff to children. 
The indignation felt affects the form 
of the rebuke, for there is no connect- 
ing xai (as in Mt and Lk) between 
adere Ta mardia épyecbar mpds pe and 
pn KwAvere adrtd. For similar examples 
of asyndeton z. i. 27, ii. 7, iv. 39 f., vi. 
38, vili. 17 f., ix. 19. For adinue v. 
i. 343; KwAvw ix. 38 f.*. In the story 
épxecbar mpds pe means ‘ to approach 
me’, but from such expressions the 
idea of ‘coming to Jesus’ took its 
rise; cf. also i. 40, 45, ii. 3, 13, iii. 8, 
Wael 2242715335 Vier 3 ln 50> 

The well-known words which follow 
are somewhat ambiguous. The gen. 
t&v Towovrwy is possessive; cf. Plum- 
mer, 236; Gould, 188; and éoriv 
means‘ belongs’ (Moffatt, RSV, Good- 
speed). Cf. Lagrange, 263, appartzent, 
The Kingdom belongs to such because 
they receive it as a gift. The children 
are not treated as symbolic; they 
themselves possess the right spirit, 
which is not merely humility but re- 
ceptiveness. So Rawlinson, 137; 
Branscomb, 180. Branscomb rightly 
observes that in justification by faith 
the same attitude is enjoined. For the 
attitude of Jesus to children cf. Burkitt, 
285 f.: ‘Apart from the Gospels, I 
cannot find that early Christian litera- 
ture exhibits the slightest sympathy 
towards the young’. For Jewish 
teaching cf. Billerbeck, i. 786 ; Monte- 
fiore, Rabbinic Literature and Gospel 
Teachings, 258 f., 270. % Baovrela Tod 
Oeod (v. i. 15) is the gift of the divine 
rule; cf. Mt. v. 3, dr adrév éo7lv 7 
Bacwrela T&v ovpavav. 

Of great interest and importance is 
the concurrence of the statement that 
the Kingdom belongs to children with 


the command d¢ere 7a radia epxeoBar 
mpos we. The implication is not far 
distant that in a true sense Jesus Him- 
self is the Kingdom; to use the word 
of Origen, Comm. Mt. t. xiv. 7, He is 
adroBaotreia. See the article of K. L. 
Schmidt, Baoirela, KTAW, i. 590 f. 

15. For du Aéyw tyiv v. iii. 28; 
és av c. subj. iii. 29; déxowae vi. II. 
The Baowreia (i. 15) is here conceived 
as a gift (of God) which a man receives 
and welcomes as wadiov, This phrase 
is most naturally taken to mean ‘as 
a child receives it’, that is, simply 
and naturally, without making any 
claims. Cf. Dodd, 41 f.; Branscomb, 
180. It is possible, however, to read 
madiov as an acc. with the meaning 
“as one receives a little child’; so 
W. K. L. Clarke, Mew Testament 
Problems, 37 f.; cf. C. J. Cadoux, 
230 f. But the parallel sayings in 
Mt. xviii. 3 and Jn. ili. 3, 5 support 
the former interpretation; cf. also 
Mt. xi. 25=Lk. x. 21. So Lohmeyer, 
204 f. 

With strong emphasis Jesus says 
that the man who does not so receive 
the Kingdom shall not enter into it. 
For od pa c. subj. v. ix. 1 and for the 
idea of ‘ entering into’ the Kingdom 
v. the note on ix. 47. It may be that 
two different ideas of the Kingdom 
are combined : the present Kingdom is 
received, the fuéwre Kingdom is en- 
tered. Cf. Cadoux, 230 n. In this 
case the meaning of the saying is that 
the man who does not now receive the 
Kingdom as a gift, with the simplicity 
of a child, will not enter into it when 
it is finally established. J. Schneider, 
KTAW, ii. 674, speaks of the Synoptic 
sayings which speak of entering into 
the Kingdom as prophetisch-apokaly- 
ptische Worte. Cf. also Lohmeyer, 204. 

This reading of the saying may be 
correct, but it is not easy to believe 
that a distinction of this kind is in- 
tended. It is easier to suppose that 
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a single idea runs through the saying, 
namely, that men who do not receive 
the Kingdom as a gift cannot enter 
upon its blessings and responsibilities. 
Cf. the distinction in Berakoth, ii. 2 f. 
(Danby, 3) between taking upon one- 
self the yoke of the kingdom of heaven 
by reciting the Shema‘ and afterwards 
taking the yoke of the commandments. 

The verse is omitted by Matthew 
in consequence of his use of the parallel 
saying in xviii. 3; by Luke it is re- 
produced verbatim. Bultmann, 32, 
and A. Meyer, 45, explain it as a free 
logion which has been added to the 
original Apothegm which has its point 
in 14. If 15 is eschatological in mean- 
ing there is reason for this suggestion. 
We recall also the suggestion of 
Turner, 48, that 15 is more appropriate 
in the context of ix. 33-7. But opinions 
regarding the original form of the 
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story are necessarily speculative, and 
if 15 is explained as above it is har- 
monious with 14. There can be no 
question of the genuineness of the 
saying. Bultmann, 110, includes it 
in his (short) list of those which are 
characteristic of the preaching of Jesus. 
Cf. also JW, 206. 

16. The action of Jesus is as signifi- 
cant as His words. He took the chil- 
dren in His arms and blessed them, 
laying His hands upon them. For 
éevayKariloua v. ix. 36". Katevroyéw** 
is a strengthened form of eddoyew; 
Plutarch’ 266 Ayelob. oxime, Lem Cte 
Swete, 222; Rawlinson, 137. With 
Tels tas xetpas em’ adra cf. viii. 25. 
Matthew omits 16a and adds ézropevOn 
Luke omits the whole verse. 
D cf ff q r! sys read mpocxadeoduevos. 
Many commentators quote Bengel, 
Plus fecit, quam rogatus erat. 


exeibev. 


Mk. x. 17-22 64. THE RICH MAN AND 


ETERNAL LIFE 


Cf. Mt. xix. 16-21 
Lk. xviii. 18-23 


Like the Blessing of the Children this narrative has the form of a 
Pronouncement-story; but it contains more detail than is usual in a 
narrative of this kind. Mark has information which enables him to weave 
X. 17-22, 23-7 and 28-31 into a whole. In substance this analysis agrees 
with those of Bultmann and Dibelius. Bultmann, 20, includes the whole of 
17-31 among the Apothegms, but he finds the basic unit in 17-22, to which 
supplements are attached in 23-7, 28-30, and 31. Dibelius, 50, classifies 
17 ff. as a Paradigm ‘of a less pure type’ which, with its necessary 
details, is related for the sake of the phrase in 25 concerning the rich in 
the Kingdom of God, and together with its ‘ tempering interpretation ’ 
in 27 has been worked up into a little dialogue. The contents of 17-22 
show that Mark had a fuller knowledge of the incident than would have 
been supplied by a Pronouncement-story pure and simple. He relates 
that, as Jesus was going forth into the way, a man ran to Him and fell 
on his knees. The vividness of this account is lost in Mt. xix. 16: ‘ And 
behold one came to him’, and in Lk. xviii. 18: ‘ And a certain ruler asked 
him’. Matthew softens the question, ‘ Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?’ (Mk and Lk), so that it becomes, ‘ Master, 
what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?’ (xix. 16), and 
replaces the reply, ‘ Why callest thou me good? none is good save one 
even God’ (Mk and, substantially, Lk) with ‘ Why askest thou me on 
cerning that which is good? One there is who is good’ (xix. 17). The 
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greater originality of the Markan narrative is manifest. But this is not 
all. When the man claims to have observed the commandments from his 
youth, Mark says that Jesus ‘looking upon him loved him’ (x. 21), and 
that when he was challenged to sell all and follow Him, ‘his face fell ’ 
(x. 22), and explains that he had large estates. 

The details are too deeply woven into the story to be regarded as 
amplifications. Moreover, 23-7 and 28-31 are not self-contained narra- 
tives current in their own right, but incidents recorded because it was 
remembered that they were connected with the story of the Rich Man’s 
Question. It is much less probable that the connexion extends backwards 
to the Blessing of the Children and the house mentioned in x. 10. La- 
grange’s suggestion (p. 264) that the man, hearing the Kingdom promised 
to children, asked if he himself possessed the necessary qualifications, 
is slenderly based. The position would seem to be that while 17-31 forms 
a whole, I-31 is topically determined by the Evangelist’s interest in the 
Kingdom of God and in teaching about sacrifice and renunciation. Of 
outstanding interest is the doctrinal issue raised by the question, ‘ Why 
callest thou me good ?’, and only second in importance is the approxima- 
tion to Johannine teaching in the use of the expression ‘ eternal life’ as 
synonymous with ‘ the Kingdom of God’. 


lol ? eg 
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17. Unlike 2-9 and 13-16 the pre- 
sent story is connected with the jour- 
ney mentioned in 1 by the gen. abs. 
exmopevouévov av’trod and the phrase 
ets 0d0v. The expressions are Markan 
(for éxmopevopar v. A S?, 12 and for 
eis 6ddv v. the notes on viii. 3, 27, xi. 8) 
and may be editorial (cf. Bultmann, 
20; Klostermann, 114), but the 
absence of such links in 2-9 and 13-16 
encourages the inference that Mark 
is following a tradition. For the free 
use of the gen. abs. v. the note on v. 2. 
The description of the man running 
to Jesus (zpoorpéxw, ix. 15*) and falling 
upon his knees (yovumeréw, i. 40%) is 
vivid. Mt and Lk omit these details. 
It is ail the more noteworthy that 
Mark has no characterization of the 
man himself save els. Luke speaks of 
him as tes dpywv and Matthew 6 vea- 
vioxos (cf. Mk. x. 20, x vedrnrds pov). 
The Markan story implies that he is 
no longer in his first youth. Only at 
the end are we told that he was rich 
(v. 22). The familiar title ‘ Rich 
Young Ruler’ is thus a composite 
description, and apart from the refer- 


ence to his wealth is probably mis- 
leading. For Mark’s use of es=rus 
uv. Intr. 60. émepwraw,v.9. The Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews mentions 
two rich men. 

The address diddoxare dyabé is very 
rare in Jewish literature, but similar 
examples of the use of the adjective 
are common in Gk. Dalman, 337, 
and Billerbeck, ii. 24, cite a single 
Jewish example in the sense of ‘ kind 
master’. The reply of Jesus proves 
that the phrase was used. The address 
was flattering, but there is no need, 
with Dalman, to describe it as ‘ mere 
insolent flattery’. The rest of the 
story, and particularly v. 21a, suffi- 
ciently refutes such a suggestion. In 
the OT ayalds is frequently applied 
to God, e.g. Psa. cxvii. (cxviii.) I f., 
f Chronwex<vijesd,6 2 Chrone v.13, 2 
Esdr, ili. 11. The Jewish view is that 
God alone is good, and that in the 
sense that He is good no one else is 
dyabos. Cf. W. Grundmann, K7A)W, 
i. 14-16. This idea is powerfully ex- 
pressed in Rom. vii. 18: of8a yap 6re 
ovK olkel ev euol, TOOT EoTw ev TH aapKl 
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pov, ayaOdv. Nevertheless, this usage 
does not obliterate moral distinctions. 
In a derivative sense created things 
are good (Gen. i. 31, a», LXX xara 
dav). Paul speaks of the law and the 
commandment as good (Rom. vii. 12, 
16). Later Jewish writings speak of 
the dyalos dvjip and the aya) Kapdia ; 
v. the passages cited by Lohmeyer, 
209 n.?, Test. XII Patr., Sym. iv. 4, 7, 
Dan i. 4, Asher iv. 1, etc. Jesus also 
speaks of ‘ the evil and the good’ on 
whom God makes His sun to rise 
(Mt. v. 45); cf. also Mt. xii. 35, Lk. 
viii. 15. The distinguishing feature 
would appear to be that man is not 
good absolutely and apart from divine 
grace. For §:ddoxanre v. iv. 38; dyabds, 
x. 18 (dzs)*. 5 

Cat) aidvios, x. 30* (cf. ix. 43, 45) 
is the LXX rendering of aby »n, and 
appears first in Dan. xii. 2 in con- 
nexion with the idea of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Cf. also Psa. Sol. 
ili. 16, 1 Enoch xxxvii. 4, xl. 9, lviii. 3, 
2 Macc. vii. 9, 4 Macc. xv. 3. In 
origin the conception is eschatological ; 
fw aidwos is life in ‘ the coming age’ 
which man ‘ inherits ’ (kAnpovopetv™ as 
here), ‘receives’ (AapBave, Mk. x. 
30), ‘gains’ (mepimoveicAa, Hermas, 
Mand. iti. 5), ‘ enters into’ (eicedbeir, 
cf. Mk. ix. 43, 45). No mere equi- 
valent of immortality, it is a gift which 
a man receives from God in the resur- 
rection. Cf. Dalman, 156-62; Bult- 
mann, K7AVW, ii. 844-74. The richer 
conception of eternal life as a present 
possession (é€yew {. a., Jn. iii. 15) 
naturally does not emerge in this 
story. 

The man asks concerning the con- 
ditions by which he may enter into the 
inheritance of eternal life. It is to 
press voujow too much if it is taken 
to mean ‘ How can I earnit ?’, Evi- 
dently he thinks that there are condi- 
tions over and above those in the Law. 
Apart from the change to zroujcas, 
Luke reproduces the question closely. 


Matthew’s alterations go deeper. . In 
preparation for his version of the reply 
of Jesus in xix. 17 he drops dyafé after 
S:Sdcxade and gives the request in the 
form ri dyabdv moujow wa oxd Conv 
aidwov ;. This form, and in particular 
ox (‘ get’, cf. xxi. 38), suggest a goal 
reached by effort. 

18. Jesus takes up the word ayafds. 
Why does the man use a word which 
by right can be used of God alone ? 
tt we Aéyers ayabdv; oddels ayabds «fi p11) 
els 6 Beds. ‘ No one is good save God 
alone.’ E. F. EF. Bishop, “27, xix. 
363-6, suggests the rendering: ‘ There 
is none good save the One’, and exe 
plains 6 @eds as an interpretative 
Markan addition; cf. ii. 7, xii. 29, 32. 
Cf. Mt. xix. 17, «ls éorly 6 dyabds. 
This view is more probable than the 
suggestion of Torrey, 7G, 20, that the 
Aramaic original implied the neuter. 

The implications of the question are 
variously estimated. We may dismiss 
simplifications which ovyerstress the 
fact that we is an enclitic; the use of 
the question along with the statement 
that God alone is good implies a con- 
trast of some kind between Jesus and 
God. (1) Some commentators see an 
implicit acknowledgment of imper- 
fection and sin; cf. G. Volkmar, Dze 
Evangelien (1870), 489; C. G. Monte- 
fore, i. 239 f. This interpretation is 
not only unnecessary in itself, but is 
at variance with the entire Synoptic 
portraiture of Jesus. (2) A second 
view, held by many of the Fathers 
(v. Swete, 223 f.; Lagrange, 264 f.), 
is that the question was intended to 
lead the man to a perception of His 
divinity. Ambrose, for example, ob- 
serves: ‘ What he (the man) does not 
believe, Christ adds, that he may 
believe in the Son of God, not as a 
Good Master, but as the Good God ’, 
De Fide, ii. 1. Among modern com- 
mentators Turner, 48, suggests that it 
may not be fanciful to think that Jesus 
had His disciples in mind, whom He 
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was now trying to make realize that, 
because of His Sonship, He had in 
truth a right to the term ‘ good’. Of 
this type of interpretation one must 
entertain strong suspicions ; there does 
not appear to be any ground for such 
doctrinal refinements. (3) Some inter- 
preters, of whom Warfield, Christology 
and Criticism, 139, may be cited as an 
example, have approached the ques- 
tion from this very angle, maintaining 
that Christ’s concern is not to glorify 
Himself but God, not to give any in- 
struction concerning His own person, 
but to point to the will of God as the 
only prescription for pleasing Him. 
There is much to be said for this view, 
but it is open to the charge of over- 
simplification; it avoids the sense of 
contrast which pervades the saying. 
(4) The same must be said of yet 
another type of exposition, from very 
early times, according to which Jesus 
repudiates the predicate ‘ good’ from 
the questioner’s point of view, and 
seeks to correct the man’s flattery. 
Many of the Fathers, including Victor 
(cf. Lagrange, 265), have explained 
the question in this way, and among 
modern commentators Swete, 223 f., 
Bartlet, 293, Blunt, 217, Plummer, 
238 f., Rawlinson, 139. So far as it 
goes, this interpretation is on right 
lines, but it needs to be combined with 
other views, as in the exegesis of Raw- 
linson and Plummer (z. zmfra). (5) The 
explanation that Jesus used dyafds 
in the sense of ‘ gracious ’ (giitig’) needs 
only to be mentioned ; cf. Wellhausen, 
80; Dalman, 337; Lagrange, 264 ; 
W. Wagner, ZV7W (1907), 143-61. 
P. W. Schmiedel, H/Suppl. (1909), 
68, administered the coup de grace to 
this view when he observed that its 
advocates ‘do not reflect that Jesus 
cannot have justly regarded himself 
as morally good if he repudiated even 
the epithet “ gracious” ’. 

The most complete explanations 
recognize (6) that, while the main 
interest of Jesus is the man himself 


and his facile appreciation of goodness, 
His question implies a tacit contrast 
between the absolute goodness of God 
and His own goodness as subject to 
growth and trial in the circumstances 
of the Incarnation. Origen, De Prin- 
cipits, 1. li. 3, carries this view into the 
relationships of the Persons of the 
Trinity, but most modern advocates 
of it think rather of the conditions of 
the Incarnate Life. Cf. H. A. W. 
Meyer, i. 164 f.; Gould, 190; Plum- 
mer, S¢. L&, 422; Wood, 693; Raw- 
linson, 139. H.R. Mackintosh, Zhe 
Doctr. of the Person of Christ, 37, 
maintains that the words are not a 
veiled confession of moral delinquency, 
but a disclaimer of Goa’s perfect good: 
ness on the part of One who learned 
obedience by the things which He 
suffered, being tempted in all points 
like as we are (Heb. iv. 15, v. 8). 

The secondary character of the 
Matthaean version of the question is 
generally recognized; cf. W. C. Allen, 
St. Mt, 208; McNeile, 277; La- 
grange, 264. Taking exception to the 
Markan form on doctrinal grounds 
Matthew has recast it so that it be- 
comes, ti pe epwrGs aepl tod ayabod ; 
els early 6 ayabos, and to this he adds 
ed 8¢ deus eis TIV Cwiy eicedADeiv, rH pes 
ras evtoAds. The masc. ets following 
upon the neut. rod ayafod shows that 
he is following the Markan text. Luke 
adheres to his source. The claim of 
F. C. Conybeare, H/, i. 96-113, that 
the Marcionite reading in Lk. xviii. 19 
pn pe Aéye ayabdv, els eoriv ayabos 6 
Oeds 6 rarjp, found also in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (iii. 57, xvii. 4, xviii. I, 
3), is original, has not been sustained. 
Cf. Warfield, of. czt. 139-45; H. A. W. 
Meyer, ii. 266. 

19. Jesus directs the man’s attention 
to the Law, ras éevrodds (vii. 8) ofdas. 
Thereby He shows how highly He es- 
teemed the Law as containing the norm 
of conduct. Cf. Branscomb, 182, Jesus 
and the Law of Moses, passim. Never- 
theless, as the rest of the story shows, 
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He did not suppose that the Law would 
supply the full answer to the man’s 
question. His words therefore are a 
challenge. 

The order of the commandments 
quoted varies in the MSS. In the 
WH text the order is vi-ix, (x), v. In 
Mk and Lk the form is pu} c. subj., 
in Mt od c. fut. D k Iren omit pi 
g¢ovevons and add pa mopvedons which 
is attested also by c. Turner, 49, sug- 
gests that the true text of Mk is likely 
to be found in authorities which differ 
from Mt and Lk. He points out that 
in vii. 21 both ‘ adulteries’ and ‘ for- 
nications’ are named and commends 
the text attested by D k Iren 1} poryev- 
ons, 4 Topvedons, un KAeyns. Murder 
was the sin least likely to be in question. 
Ch / LS RIX 5s 

Of the verbs in the WH text dovevw, 
poryevw, KAemTw, and aroorepéw are 
found here only in Mk; evdopaprupéw, 
xiv. 56 f.*. doorepéw, I Cor. vi. 7 f., 
Viliesel mcLinnien View Game TORCep vers 
‘defraud of’; Cl., LXX, Pap. Field, 
33, points out that in the Gk Bible the 
verb is appropriated to the act of keep- 
ing back the wages of an hireling, 
whereas in Cl. Gk it is used of refusing 
to return goods or money deposited 
with another for safe keeping. Thus, 
pu) amoorepnons may be a negative 
form of the eighth commandment, ,7) 
KAéns. Most commentators see in 
it a reference to the tenth command- 
ment; cf. Swete, 224. For the OT 
use of the verb cf. Ex. xxi. 10, Deut. 
xxiv. 14 (A); w. also Sir. iv. 1 and 
Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 38. 

p47) aroorepyjoys is omitted by B* K 
W AIL & ¥ fam. 1 28 69 579 700 sys 
geo arm Clem, and is not found in Mt 
and Lk. This is strong evidence for 
regarding it as a scribal addition, but 
the argument is not conclusive, for 
the words might have been omitted 
because they are not found in the 
Decalogue. Turner, 49, describes it 


“quite certainly genuine’; cf. 
Bartlet, 294. McNeile, 278, thinks 
that it may be a later addition. The 
balance of the argument favours its 
genuineness. It is read by 8% A B2 C 
D © fam. 13 69mg 543 565 892 1071 
al. pler. it vg sypehl sa bo aeth. The 
originality of the citation of the fourth 
commandment at the end of the list 
is more open to question (cf. Bartlet, 
294); its presence may be an illus- 
tration of the tendency towards ex- 
pansion manifest in the addition in 
Mt. xix. 19b, kal dyamjoets Tov mAnoiov 
gov ws ceavtév. More important than 
these details is the broad fact that the 
questioner’s attention is directed to 
the part of Decalogue which deals 
with human relationships (cf. Mk. xii. 
28-34). In itself this fact indicates that 
Tas evrodds ofdas is no mere paedagogic 
device, but a positive part of the answer 
to the question how fw1) aiwvos may 
be inherited. 

20 f. For é¢n v. ix. 12; diddacKare 
iv. 38; ¢vdAdcow xv. 25 (?)*; vedrns*. 
Matthew and Luke independently 
correct Mark’s use of édvdakédunr, 
which is not reflexive; cf. Moulton, 
1.159; Lagrange, 266. In the LXX 
the verb is frequently used of keeping 
commandments and ordinances, in 
the actin! Geny xxviii §y Exaexen 6) 
Ieut. xxvi. 18, 3 Kgdms. ii. 3, in the 
mid. in Lev. xviii. 4, Deut. iv. 2, 1 
Chron, xxviii. 7, Psa. cxviil. 4 ff.; &k 
vedTnTos is also common, Gen. viii. 21, 
I Kedms)sxin2, Psat) lxxerys) ich 
Ac. xxvi. 4. Although the reply is 
impulsive, Jesus does not condemn 
the man; on the contrary, fixing His 
eyes upon Him, He loves him. éuPdérw, 
v. vill. 25; cf. the note on wepiBrérw, 
iii. 5. dyamdw, xii. 30 f., 33 (d2s)*, in 
the NT ‘is purged of all coldness, and 
is deeper than ¢.Aéw, though the latter 
remains more human’ (VGT, 2). Cf. 
E. Stauffer, KTAW, i. 34-55. 

With hesitation Field, 34, suggests 
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that jyamnoev adrov may be rendered 
‘caressed him’, citing Plutarch, Vet. 
Pericl. 1; cf. Turner, 49; Dibelius, 
50n.; W. Bauer, 7; Lohmeyer, 211 n. 
The meaning is possible but most of 
the authorities mentioned say little 
more, and one must agree with J. 
Moffatt, Love zn the NT, 76, that here 
the verb ‘ probably covers no more 
than the inward impulse of admiring 
affection’. ‘Jesus felt instinctively 
drawn to this clean, earnest character’, 
ibid. Cf. Swete, 225. Even so, the 
phrase, which Mt and Lk omit, is 
highly distinctive ; it recalls the phrase 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’, Jn. 
Mili. 23, ete. 

In saying to the man ‘ One thing 
thou lackest’, Jesus does not mean 
that there is just one act to perform in 
order that he may inherit eternal life, 
for after the command to sell all that 
he has He adds kat Sedpo axodovber por. 
It is this ‘ following’ which leads to 
life; the renunciation of riches and 
gifts to the poor are actions which in 
his case following entails. For the in- 
fluence of this saying on St. Francis of 
Assisi v. Sabatier, Life of St. Pranczs, 
75, and for its effect upon St. Antony 
v. Kirk, The Vision of God, 180. 

Sorepéw*, ‘ to come short of ’, ‘ fail’, 
‘be lacking’ (Cl., LXX, Pap.). The 
dat. got is read in Mk by A D et al. 
fam. 1 fam. 13 565 700 1071 a. pler. 
it vg, but is plainly a grammatical 
correction of the acc. ae. The use of 
ce is strange, and both Matthew and 
Luke have avoided it: in Mt the man 
asks ri ére dorep; and the answer 
given is Hi OéAes réAevos elvar. . « (Gabe: 
20 f.); in Lk the statement becomes 
"Ere &v aor Aetmen (xviii. 22). It may be 
that Mark has in mind the LXX 
rendering of Psa. xxiii. 1, kal oddév pe 
dorephoe, and has based “Ev ce vorepet 
upon it; whereas nothing is lacking 
to the Psalmist because God is his 
Shepherd, the man lacks one all im- 
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portant thing supplied only by a 
resolute sacrifice. He must sell all and 
give to the poor. 

For tmdyw v. i. 443; dao ii. 19; 
mwAéw xi. 15 (b25)*; arwyds xii. 42 f., 
xiv. 5, 7%; Onoavpds* ; ovpavds i. 10. 
Commentators are right in saying that 
Jesus does not demand the universal 
renunciation of property, but gives 
a command relative to a particular 
case. Nevertheless, as Lohmeyer, 211, 
points out, Jesus Himself appears to 
have chosen a life of poverty; He 
wanders to and fro without a settled 
home (i. 39, Lk. ix. 58), His disciples 
are hungry (ii. 23, viii. 14), women 
provide for His needs (Lk. viii. 3), and 
His disciples can say "Idod apets ady- 
Kapev mavra Kal nKoAovOHKapev cor (Mk. 
x. 28). In this respect His teaching 
transcends that of Judaism in which 
wealth is a mark of the divine favour 
(as in Job). His standpoint is nearer 
to that of the Rechabites and the 
Essenes, but with important differ- 
ences, and is in agreement with the 
Rabbinic emphasis on the duty of 
almsgiving (though not as a ground 
of merit) and on the obligation to love 
God rather than the body or life or 
property. Cf. Billerbeck, i. 817, and 
see further, x. 23, 25. Treasure in 
heaven means treasure with God (cf. 
Mt. vi. 19 f.) in the life of the Kingdom. 

The command kai Sdedpo axodovber 
pot recalls i. 17 f., 20, li. 14. dedpo* 
is an adv. (‘hither’) used as an im- 
perative, ‘Come!’, to which deéze (i. 
17) forms the plur.; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 143; Moulton,i.172) For axo- 
Aovdéw v. i. 18. 

The Gospelaccording tothe Hebrews 
at this point declared that the second 
of the two rich men ‘ began to scratch 
his head’, being displeased, and that 
the Lord said to him: ‘ How sayest 
thou: I have kept the law and the 
prophets? For it is written in the law: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
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self, and lo, many of thy brethren, 
sons of Abraham, are clad in filth, 
dying for hunger, and thine house is 
full of many good things, and nought 
at all goeth out of it unto them’; so 
the Latin version of Pseudo-Origen on 
Mt, cf. M. R. James, 6. 

22. Gloom falls upon the man’s face 
and he goes away sorrowful. oarvy- 
valw*, Mt. xvi. 3 (D it)**, ‘to have a 
gloomy, lowering look’; late Gk, 
LXX, Pap. (VG7, 594). The adjective 
atvyvos is used of a gloomy night in 
Wisd. xvii. 5 (cf. Mt. xvi. 3) and the 
verb of the human face in Ezek. xxvii. 
35, xxviii. 19 (A), xxxii. 10. Cf. also 
Isa. lvii. 17, Kal eAva7On Kal érropevOn 
otvyvos, Dan. ii. 12, orvyvds yevopevos 
kal mepiAuros. RV and RSV, ‘his 
countenance fell’ ; Moffatt and Torrey, 
‘his face fell’, em 7@ Adyw, ‘at the 
saying ’. His inner feeling is described 
by Aurovpevos (xiv. [19]*), his action by 
anj\Oev. The explanation given is 


Mk. x. 23-7 


65. THE CONVERSATION ON 
RICHES 


qv yap éxwv Krhwara moAAd. For the 
periphrastic imperfect v. Intr. 45, 62 f. 
Krjqpa*, Mt. xix. 22, Ac. ii. 45, v. 1*”, 
‘a possession’, is used to describe 
‘a piece of landed property’ of any 
kind (VGT, 362), a farm or a field 
(Ac. v. 1), and in the plur. lands or 
estates. Only at this point in the 
Markan narrative do we learn that 
the man was a landed proprietor." 
This is the only story in the Gospels 
in which the command of Jesus to 
follow Him is even tacitly refused. 
Mark makes no comment on the fact, 
but merely records what happened. 
Cf. Lagrange, 267: Jl’évangéliste ne 
le blime pas; qui ne le plaindrait ? 
Mark alone has oruyvacas emt TO Adyw, 
but with the rest of the verse Matthew 
is in verbatim agreement. (xix. 22). 
Luke has 6 8€ dxovoas tadra mepidumos 
eyernOn, Hv yap mAovatos odddpa (xviii. 
23). As so often, the Markan account 
is the most objective. 


Cf. Mt. xix. 23-6 
Lk. xviii. 24-7 


The account of the conversation is not an independent narrative, but 


a story closely connected in the tradition with the Rich Man’s Question, 
so much so as to be almost part of it. Short as it is, and consisting mainly 
of sayings, the story is not without picturesque detail which is enhanced 
if 24 and 25 are reversed (v. Comm.). Looking round about upon His 
disciples, presumably after the departure of the rich man, Jesus observes 
how difficult it is for men with riches to enter into the Kingdom of God. 
The disciples are astonished, and still more when Jesus goes on to say that 
it is difficult for anyone to enter into the Kingdom. ‘ Who then can be 
saved?’, they ask. Jesus declares that ‘ with men it is impossible, but 
not with God: for all things are possible with God’; and with these 
words the story ends. There can be little doubt that the story rests on 
authentic tradition, ultimately that of an eyewitness, for it is lifelike and 
contains teaching on wealth which transcends that of Judaism. Of the 
hyperbole concerning the camel Branscomb, 183, observes that it is ‘ quite 
in the style of one whose speech sparkled with picturesque comparisons 
and metaphors’. ‘The story is also of interest on textual grounds and 
for its bearing on the teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God. 


23. Kat repiBrexduevos 6 “Inoods déyer tots pabyrats adbrod 
23 f. For mepBrérw v. iii, 5; of xix. 23, Lk. xviii. 24**, ‘hardly’, 


pabyral adrod ii. 15. SvaxdAws*, Mt. ‘ with difficulty’. For the correspon- 


1 Turner, /7S, xxix. 6, thinks that the reading xpyara, ‘riches’ (D a b ff k sy Clem) is 
practically certain, It may, however, be an assimilation to x. 23. bk Clem add ef agros, 
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ding adjective SvcaKoAos, literally ‘ hard 
to please with food’ (KdAov), v. 24. 
The presence of this rare adverb in all 
the Synoptics is a sign of their inter- 
dependence. ypjua, Lk. xviii. 24, 
Ac (4), ‘a thing one uses’ (xpdopar), 
in the plur. ‘ wealth’, ‘riches’. The 
expression is more general than 
KT}para in 22, For the idea of ‘ enter- 
ing into the kingdom of God’ see the 
notes on ix. 47 and x. 15 and for the 
teaching, strange to Judaism, con- 
cerning wealth as a barrier see x. 21. 

It is not surprising that the disciples 
were amazed at these words. For 
Gap Béowa v.i. 27. This astonishment 
is all the more intelligible if 24 and 25, 
as in the Western text, are reversed ; 
v. the note on 25. Jesus addresses 
them a second time (adAw ii. 1) with 
an affection expressed by the vocative 
réxva (ii. 5). Cf. the Johannine use of 
rexvia, (Jn. xiii. 33; I Jn. il. 1, 12, 28, 
iii. 7 (mg. mada), 18, v. 21, used also 
in Gal. iv. 19**). His words are even 
stronger than before, for rods mezot- 
Odras emi rots xpiacw must be omitted 
with § B A ¥ k bo (some MSS.) aeth. 
So WH, Nestle, Ti, RVmg, RSV, 
Swete, 228; Lagrange, 269; Turner, 
50; Rawlinson, 140; etc. It is par- 
ticularly hard for a rich man, but hard 
indeed for anyone, to enter into the 
Kingdom of God. For dzoxpiHeis Aé- 
ye v. Intr. 63. 

Both Matthew and Luke omit 24, 
but Matthew shows his knowledge of 
the verse by the phrase mdéAw de Aéyw 
dpiv in xix. 24. 

25. The difficulty of a rich man’s 
entering into the Kingdom is empha- 
sized by the metaphor of the camel 
and the needle’s eye. For edxomdrepov 
(here c. acc. and infin.) z. ii. 9 ; kdundos 


i. 6; aAovowos xii. 41*. zpupadria™, 
used by Mark for the eye of a needle, 
is a LXX word (Judg. xv. 8, Jer. xiii. 
4, etc.) denoting a hole or perforation 
in a rock ; <7p¥w, ‘wear away’. Both 
Matthew (rpvanua) and Luke (rpjua) 
avoid the word. Cf. Streeter, 317, who 
says that assimilation has run riot. 
For padis*, Mt. xix. 24**, ‘needle’, 
Luke has Bedovyn (xviii. 25**). See 
Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, 174 f. 
Possibly the Kingdom (z. i. 15, ix. 
47, X. 15, 24) is conceived eschatologi- 
cally, but more probably it is thought 
of as present; cf. Manson, 207. 
Attempts to soften the rigour of the 
saying are to be deprecated, especially 
the exegetical fancy that there was a 
door in the walls of Jerusalem through 
which with difficulty a camel might 
perhaps squeeze, or the once popular 
interpretation of xdyyAos in the sense 
of xdptdos, ‘a cable’ (read by 13 28 
543, etc.). So Theophylact, Euthy- 
mius; cf. Lagrange, 269 f. The say- 
ing is a hyperbole, like those on the 
beam and splinter (Lk. vi 41 f.) and 
the gnat and the camel (Mt. xxiii. 24), 
to express what, humanly speaking, 
is impossible or absurd. Cf. C. J. 
Cadoux, £7, lii. 378-81. A Rabbinic 
parallel speaks of.the impossibility of 
an elephant passing through the eye 
of a needle; Ber. 55b, cf. O. Michel, 
KThAW, iii. 598, Dalman, //, 230. 
After the more general statement 
in 24 the return to the idea of the 
difficulty of a rich man’s entering the 
Kingdom in 25 is strange. There is 
therefore much to be said for the 
reversal of the verses attested by D a b 
d ff r'-2, especially as in this case the 
intensification of the paradox accounts 
well for the second and stronger ex- 
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pression of astonishment in 26. Cf. 
Wellhausen, 81; Rawlinson, I40. 
Lagrange, 269, prefers to think that 
the too logical order of D, etc. is sus- 
picious. As an alternative explanation 
Wellhausen suggests the omission of 
9 mAovowwv . . . eioeADeiv in 25, but 
there is no textual support for this 
view. Equally speculative is the sug- 
gestion of Bultmann, 21, and others, 
that Mark has added 24 and 26 f. to his 
source. Of these views the best is that 
the original order was 23, 25, 24, 26 f. 

26 f, The astonishment of the dis- 
ciples is greatly increased. For éxmAjo- 
copa v. i, 22. mepioods, xv. 14"; cf. 
vi. 51. Instead of pds atrov (§ BCA 
W 892 sa bo) zpos éavtovs is read by A 
DW © eé al. minusc. pler. it (exc. k) 
sypehl Aug. Lagrange, 270, prefers 
this reading (cf. AV, RVmg, RSVmsg), 
as also Nestle and Klostermann, 117. 
Turner, 50, says that it is the only read- 
ing which conforms to Mark’s usage 
(27, SIS) Ul a scar Ch ad vgeAl 
viii. 16, ix. 34), and Black, 77, thinks 
that it represents the Semitic ethic dat., 
‘were them saying’. Some confirma- 
tion is given by mpos aAdjAous in M* k, 
and on the whole the reading is to be 
preferred ; mpos avrév is too exclusively 
Alexandrian and may be a correction. 
It is accepted by Swete, 230; Plummer, 
242; but without discussion. 

The question prompted is: ‘ Who 
then can be saved?’. «kal ris in Mk 
and Lk=7is dpa in Mt; cf. Jn. ix. 36. 
owlw (v. ili. 4) is here used as denoting 
entrance into the Kingdom, and in 
this sense here only in Mk. The idea 
of a residue, the elect who escape the 
eschatological judgment (Wellhausen, 
81), reads much into the passage, but, 
as propounded by the disciples, the 


question may be eschatological : ‘ Who 
will finally be found within the Basz- 
leia?’. Cf. Lohmeyer, 215. This 
interpretation would not be excluded 
even if the disciples had perceived the 
emphasis of Jesus upon the Kingdom 
as a present opportunity, but, in point 
of fact, there is nothing in the question 
to show whether its reference is present 
or future, and to raise the issue may 
not be relevant. The inquiry is re- 
stricted to the doubt whether anyone 
can be ‘ saved’. 

The reply of Jesus is remarkable 
in its sole emphasis upon the power 
of God: with men it is impossible, but 
not with God, for with God all things 
are possible. The implied subject is 
70 awlecbar: Mt rotro, Lk ra advvara. 
Nothing is said concerning ‘ works’ or 
faith, but Lagrange, 271, is justified 
in saying that the reply contains in 
germ the teaching of Paul. The re- 
ference to the look of Jesus (éuPrépas, 
v. Vill. 25, X. 21), which is peculiar to 
Mark’s account, indicates the stress 
which He laid on the saying. 
tos* ; duvards, ix. 23; mapa c. dat.* 
Both the thought and the language are 
illustrated by the LXX in Gen. xviii. 
14, u2) advvare? rapa TH OO Pua; Job 
X. 13, xlii. 2, Zech. viii. 6. 

D 157 a ff (k) Clem omit dA)’ od 
mapa Oem and read simply wapa Sé (7) 
Oc Suvardv. The last phrase in the 
verse is omitted also by A WY fam. 1 
(exc. 118) 69 579 et al. Wellhausen, 
81, prefers the shorter text of D, etc., 
but it looks very much like an attempt 
to relate the saying to the circumstances 
of the story. Matthew follows Mk 
closely, but Luke paraphrases the say- 
ing, Ta advvata mapa avOpwmois SuvaTa 
mapa T@ Oe@ cori (xviii. 27). 
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Mk. x. 28-31 66. THE QUESTION OF 


REWARDS 


Cf. Mt. xix. 27-30 
Lk. xviii. 28-30 


As it stands the story is closely connected with x. 17-27, but Mark does 
not supply a grammatical link. Swete, 230, observes that the conversa- 
tion ‘arose out of the previous incident’. Bultmann, 21, thinks that 
either 28 is redactional, or is the introduction to an old Apothegm in 
which the original saying (according to Loisy, Mt. xix. 28) has been re- 
placed by 29 f. Such hypotheses are highly speculative and it is not safe 
to classify the story as more than a Story about Jesus. But is it ‘ Petrine’ 
and in what sense? J. Weiss, 350, classifies it as such, but with a mark 
of interrogation. The fact that Mark assigns the opening remark to 
Peter indicates that he is following a tradition, and the remark itself, 
“Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee ’, is characteristic of Peter. 
Bartlet, 287-300, assigns the whole of x. I-31 to ‘ primary Apostolic tradi- 
tion (Petrine)’. There is much to commend this view. The story lacks 
those details of verisimilitude which belong to the Petrine stories of 
i. 21-39, iv. 35-v. 43, etc., but at some remove it may be derived from 
Peter’s testimony. Much depends on how the saying in 29 f. is interpreted. 
In the Commentary it is suggested that, while the saying is coloured by 
later interests, it is in substance authentic. The saying on ‘ the first and 
the last ’ in 31 isa Markan appendage derived from a primitive collection. 


"Hpéato déyew 6 Térpos adt@ 1800 apis adyxapev TavTo 
Kal AKorovjKapev aor. &fy 6Incobs ~Apury Acyw duty, ovvdels 
Zorw ds adfxev oixlay 7) ddcAdods 7) ddeAdds 7 unréepa 7 TéKva 
i) dypovs éverev euod Kal [évexev] tod edayyediov, éav pr) AGB 


Matthew adds ri dpa éorat juiv; and 
inserts the saying on ‘ twelve thrones’ 
(cf. Lk. xxii. 28-30). 

For the use of éby asyndeton in 29 
v.ix. 38; dpa rey dpiv ili. 28 ; oddels 
éorw 6s ix. 39. The reply of Jesus is 
remarkable for its detail in His refer- 
ences to the abandonment of home 


28 f. Without any connecting par- 
ticle the narrative begins with 7pfaro 
héyew 6 Iérpos atr@. For ipgaro c. 
infin., here manifestly a mere equi- 
valent for the imperfect, v. Intr. 48, 
63 f.; 6 Ilérpos iii. 16; iodi. 2. His 
words tyeis ad¢rjKapev mavra Kal 7)Ko- 
AovPixapév cor have a characteristic 


touch of exaggeration, for it is clear 
from i. 29, and perhaps also from the 
references to the boat in iii. 9, iv. I, 
36, etc., that his separation from home 
ties was not complete. The saying is 
a cross reference, rare in Mk, to i. 17 
and ii. 14, and it recalls the invitation 
to the rich man, Sedpo dxodovber por 
(x. 21), and is perhaps prompted by it. 
The distinction of tenses in ddyjxapev 
and jKoAovbjKapev is noteworthy ; the 
decisive renunciation in Peter’s mind 
stood out against the permanent 
following. In Mt and Lk this detail 
is lost. Cf. Swete, 230. At this point 


(otkiav, cf. Turner, 50), or brothers, or 
sisters, or mother, or father, or chil- 
dren (réxva, v. ii.-5), or fields (dypous, 
y. 14). In contrast with 30, the nouns 
are separated by 7... 7. . ., whereas 
in 30 they are connected by kat. Ben- 
gel’s comment is: Quae relinguuntur, 
disiunctive enumerantur: quae retrt- 
buuntur, copulative. Matthew is in 
close agreement, but Luke omits 
adSeAdds and dypovs, adds 4 yuvaika, 
and has yoveis instead of pyrépa 7} 
narépa. The phrase } warépa in Mk 
(om. D a ff k) is probably a scribal 
addition (so Turner, /7S, xxix. 6) 


29 


30 


31 
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e te lon > ~ ~ / Sa, \ Lo Xv \ 
éxatovramAaclova viv év T@ Kaip@ tovTw oikias Kal adeApovds 


Kal addeAdas Kal "unrépas! Kal Téxva Kal aypods pera SwwypLav, 


iN > ~ IA lal > / \ Bie. ’,) \ 
Kal év T@ aldv TH epyopevm Cui aidviov. oddoi de EgovTat 
c L t 


30 pnrépa 


and # yuvaixca (A C et al. fam. 13 28 
579 1071 al. pler.f q sype hl geo? aeth) 
is an assimilation to the text of Lk. 

For &vexev euod v. viii. 35; evayyéAvov 
i. 1. The second évexev is omitted by 
A B* S* 700 al. ck Bas, but is other- 
wise very strongly attested (cf. Legg). 
The phrase kai évexev tod edayyedlov 
is editorial (cf. viii. 35), as many com- 
mentators recognize (Swete, 231; 
Plummer, 243; Rawlinson, 141 f.; 
Klostermann, 117; cf. Hawkins, 152) ; 
but, together with the Synoptic vari- 
ants, it is important as indicating an 
identification of Jesus Himself with 
the ‘ Gospel’ and the ‘ Kingdom’ in 
primitive Christian thought; cf. K. L. 
Schmidt, K7TAW, i. 590 f. Cf. Mt. 
xix. 29, €vexev 700 euod dvdmaros; Lk. 
xvili. 29, eWexev tHS Bacwrelas rob 
Oeod. 

30. é€av pr) AdBn, lit. ‘if he shall not 
receive ’, more freely ‘ without receiv- 
ing’ (Swete, 231). Swete compares 
the construction with iv. 22, but La- 
grange, 272, thinks the case is dif- 
ferent: there édv pn=el py, here éav 
is used for dv, as often in the Koine. 
Luke simplifies by using 6s odxt py 
AdBn, and D by és dv pj. Matthew 
recasts his source and has més sorts 
adjxev .. . Ariperar. The form €xa- 
rovramAactova*, Lk. viii. 8 (cf. 2 Kgdms. 
xxiv. 3, I Chron. xxi. 3), is replaced 
by zoAAamAaciova in Mt. xix. 29, and 
probably by émramAaciova in Lk. xviii. 
30 (so D it, cf. Streeter, 318). Ap- 
parently ‘ a hundredfold ’ was thought 
excessive. 

In Mk (and Lk) a distinction is 
drawn between the rewards received 
here and now and in the age to come. 
The phrase €v t@ Kap rovrw is un- 
usual, Swete, 231, compares 6 vip 
katpos in Rom. iii. 26, vill. 18, xi. 5, 
2 Cor. viii. 13. The more common 
phrase is 6 alav odros in contrast with 


6 aidy 6 épxdpevos or 6 péAdwy (Mt. 
xii. 32). The list from olkias to dypous 
is peculiar to Mk; it is omitted by 
N* 255 c k, and these authorities, ex- 
cept k, omit pera Swwypadr (v. iv. 17) 
which is also peculiar to Mk. p. diwy- 
od is read by D sys pe geo! aeth. 

Some commentators regard olkias 
... pera Suwyyav as an expansion of 
the original saying, suggested by the 
fellowship of the primitive Church and 
its experiences of persecution; cf. 
Wellhausen, 81 f.; Bultmann, 115; 
Klostermann, 118; Lohmeyer, 217; 
Smith, 167; Luce, 288; Branscomb, 
184 f. Others think that at least wera 
dwwyyd@y is an addition, a caveat added 
in Christian teaching; cf. Bartlet, 
299; Rawlinson, 142; Hawkins, 152; 
McNeile, 282. Goguel, Rev. a’hist. et 
phil. rel., ‘ Avec les persécutions ’, 
1928, pp. 264-77, limits the addition 
to Kal €v T@ ald TO epyounerw Conv 
aiwmvov (30c), explaining the preceding 
promise as an ironical reply to Peter’s 
foolish question. 

The objections to the authenticity 
of the saying are cogent, but only up 
to a point. (1) It is urged that 30 re- 
flects the enriched sense of personal 
relationships characteristic of the 
primitive Church; cf. Rom. xvi. 13, 
‘his mother and mine’, 1 Cor. iv. 15, 
‘not many fathers’, Phlm. Io, ‘my 
childs). = Onesimus 330) Dime veut 
(cited by Victor), Jn. xix. 26 f. But 
Mk. iii. 35, ‘ the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother’, shows that 
the impulse goes back to Jesus Him- 
self. He could well have promised 
personal relationships richera hundred- 
fold than those renounced. (2) The 
reference to ‘ persecutions ’ can repre- 
sent a later interest, but no less the 
foresight of Jesus who certainly be- 
lieved that His followers would be 
exposed to calamities and afflictions, 
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~ »” \ ‘am 
mp@tou eoxator Kal [ot] €oyatou mparov. 


(3) The strongest objection is the link- 
ing of ‘ eternal life’ with ‘ the age to 
come’. Despite Lk. xvi. 8, xx. 34 f. 
and Mt. xiii. 22, 39, etc., Dalman, 148, 
claims that ‘the ideas, “‘ this age’’, 
“the future age ”’, zf Jesus used them 
at all, were not of importance in His 
vocabulary’. Cf. H. Sasse, K7AW, 
i. 207, who says that, while the NT 
speaks of two ages, the aiay pédAwy no 
longer lies only in the future. Cf. Gal. 
i. 4, Heb. vi. 5. This view is confirmed 
by the references to ‘life’ in Mk. ix. 
43, 45 and to the Kingdom of God 
in Mk. x. 15. On the whole, the best 
view to take is that substantially the 
saying is authentic, but that in the 
phrase ‘and in the world to come 
eternal life’ it has been adapted to 


current views by the Evangelist or a ° 


predecessor (cf. Goguel, supra). 
Particular interest belongs to the 
form in which Clement of Alexandria 
quotes the saying: 
vov b€ ev 7TH Kapa 


dmoAniberar €éxa- 
tovratrAactiova. 
rovTw adypods Kal xpjpara Kal oiktas Kal 
adeAdods Exew pera Suwypdyv els 70d; 
.. . &v 86 TH epyopeva Cay eotw aiduos, 
' Quis Dives? (v. Legg).! ‘ He shall 
receive in return a hundredfold. To 
what end (does he expect) to have now 
in this time fields and riches and houses 
and brothers with persecutions? But 
in the coming age there is eternal life.’ 
In these words the possibility of 
material awards is dismissed in com- 
parison with the gift of eternal life in 
the world to come. Wellhausen, 81 f., 
is obviously attracted by this version ; 
cf. also C. J. Cadoux, 235. But attrac- 
tive as it is, Clement’s version ? is prob- 
ably an attempt to put a more spiritual 
interpretation on the saying, a recast 
which is not necessary since by wide 


consent the items in 30 are not to be 
taken literally. The sneer of Julian 
the Apostate about the faithful receiv- 
ing a hundred wives (cf. Swete, 232) 
was pointless, and equally invalid was 
the exploitation of the saying by the 
Millenarians (Zx occasione huius sen- 
tientiae, quidam introducunt mille an- 
nos post resurrectionem, Jerome, im Me. 
xix. 29 f.). What Jesus promised was 
that, so far from suffering real loss, His 
disciples would be rewarded a hundred- 
fold in a richer social and religious 
fellowship. The ‘ communism’ of the 
Early Church (Ac. ii. 44, iv. 32-7) and 
monasticism were partial fulfilments of 
what the life of the Ecclesia is meant 
to become. 

31. The saying zoAdol dé écovrar 
mp@ror €oxarou Kal [ot] eoxaror mpadror 
is given here by Matthew but is 
omitted by Luke. Matthew has a 
doublet in xx. 16 after the Parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard and 
Luke has it in a group of sayings from 
Q in xiii. 30. In Mk the ‘last’ who 
are to be ‘ first’ may be the disciples ; 
so Wellhausen, 82. But equally well 
the saying may be a warning to the 
disciples ; so Swete, 233; Turner, 50. 
Much depends on whether 8é=ydp 
(237 259 sys geo’ arm) or whether it 
is sharply adversative, a point which 
it is impossible to decide. Both La- 
grange, 274, and Rawlinson, 142, 
rightly reject Loisy’s view that Mark 
is championing the claims of Paul and 
others against the position of the 
Twelve. In view of Mark’s editorial 
methods elsewhere (cf. ii. 21 f., 27 f., 
iii. 27-9, etc.) it is best to regard the 
saying as an appendage to the story. 
of is omitted by N A DL WA®O 
fam. I 28 565 579 700 1071 al. plur. 


1 This is the text quoted by Wellhausen, 82, from E. Schwartz, Hermes (1903), 87 ff., which 


I have not seen. 
Clementis Alexandrini Opera (1869), 400, 402. 


No. 5, P- 35:, 
3 Or possibly comment, 


It differs from the text of De Divite Servando, xxil, xxv, printed by G. Dindorf, 
See further, P, M. Barnard, Texts and Studies, v, 
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(d) Mk. x. 32-52. STORIES CONNECTED WITH 
THE FINAL STAGE OF THE 
JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


Once more the fourth section in V begins with a geographical and 
circumstantial statement, which serves as an introduction to the first 
narrative and as a heading for the whole. The sub-section includes : 


(67) x. 32-4. The Third Prophecy of the Passion. 

(68) x. 35-40. The Request of James and John. 

(69) x. 41-5. The Rebuke of the Ten: Rank and Precedence. 
(70) x. 46-52. The Cure of the Blind Man at Jericho. 


Of these narratives 67, 68, and 70 are self-contained stories, the last being 
connected with Jericho, but 68 and 69 are so closely related as almost 
to form a single story. 


Mk. x. 32-4 67. THE THIRD PROPHECY Cf. Mt. xx. 17-19 
OF THE PASSION Lk. xviii. 31-4 


The introductory geographical and descriptive statement is discussed 
in the Commentary. ; 

Like the second prophecy, the third is set in the context of the journey 
to Jerusalem. The initial phrase, ‘ And he took again the twelve, and 
began to tell them the things that were to happen unto him ’, is distinctive. 
The claim of Ed. Meyer, i. 144 f., that it comes from a ‘ Twelve Source ’, 
from which x. 32b-45 has been derived, is uncertain; but it is of interest 
to recall that in 1903 J. Weiss, 265, suggested that it is not impossible that 
Mark owed the second prophecy to Peter, the third to the Sayings-source, 
and composed the first himself. Such opinions can only be tentative, and 
it is more important to consider the historical character of x. 32-4 on more 
general grounds. Two points call for notice. (1) The third prophecy is 
connected with a definite historical situation which is described with great 
vividness (x. 32); (2) The prophecy is much more detailed than the first 
(vill. 31) and second (ix. 31) and probably reflects knowledge of the events 
which subsequently happened. The relationships between the three and 
the Passion Narrative may be illustrated as follows: 


First Second Third Passion 
Prophecy Prophecy Prophecy Narrative 
1. Handing over to the _ (x73) x. 33 Xiv. 53 
Chief Priests 
2. Condemnation by (viii. 31) — x. 133 xiv. 64 
the Chief Priests 
3. Handing over to — _ xi 33 xv. I 
the Romans 
4. Mocking, Spitting, — —- ae Yl SIV MOSsERVE 
and Scourging ' 15, 16-20 
5. Execution vill. 31 re, Qt dy ay XV 7, 
6. Resurrection Vili. 31 ri, Sh! x34 Xvi. 1-8 


The table shows the much greater detail of the third prophecy and its 
close correspondence with the Passion Narrative. It also shows how 
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misleading it may be to extend to the first and second prophecies infer- 
ences which may legitimately be drawn from the third. In its precision 
the third is a vaticinium ex eventu. Can we justly say this of viii. 31 and 
ix. 31? The agreement is even less close than the table might suggest. 
The first alone says that the Son of Man ‘ must suffer’ and speaks of 
rejection by the chief priests rather than condemnation; the second 
mentions delivering up into the hands of men. Only in respect of the 
death and the resurrection is the agreement precise. None of the pro- 
phecies mentions crucifixion specifically; oravpéw appears for the first 
time in Mt. xx. 19. The Lukan version adds reAcoOjoera mdvra Ta yeypap- 


peva dia THY mpodynrav and Kat bBprobjoera (xviii. 31 f.). 


*Hoav $€ ev tH 68 avaBalvovtes cis "lepoodAvma, Kal Av 
HY] 3 Pp Ho, 1) 


/ > A ee) lot \ > ~ ¢€ A > ~ 
mpoadywv adtovs 6 “Inaots, Kat eOapBobvro, of dé axodovbodvres 


époBobvro. 


32. With added solemnity, as com- 
pared with viii. 31 and ix. 31, this vivid 
passage describes the circumstances 
in which the third prophecy was ut- 
tered. For joav avaBatvovtes and Hv 
mpoaywy v. Intr. 45, 62 f. avaBaivw 
(i. 10) is regularly used of going up 
to a city (VG7, 30) and is especially 
appropriate here because of the high 
ground on which Jerusalem stood. 
For €v 79 68@ v. i. 2, vill. 3; “lepoad- 
Ava iii. 8; mpodyw vi. 45; OapBéoua 
1. 27; hoBéopar iv. 41. 

The distinction between those whom 
Jesus preceded (adrovs) and those who 
followed (of axoAov8odrres) is strange ; 
xi. 9 is nota parallel. The strangeness 
is reflected in the textual tradition. 
of 5€ aKod. édoBodvro is omitted by D K 
28 700 ef al. a b vg (1 MS.), of 8¢ is 
replaced by kai in A ef a/. fam. 13 118 
892 1071 al. pler.1 qr vg sypehl geo, 
and sys and arm have the equivalent 
of qui erant cum eo mirabantur timen- 
tes. Blunt, 219, tentatively suggests 
the translation ‘ they as they followed’ 
(cf. AV), but it ismore probable that two 
groups are distinguished. So Swete, 
233; Lagrange, 275; Gould, 197; 
Plummer, 245 (cf. RV, RSV, Moffatt). 

Turner, 50 f., claims that the words 
in the immediate sequel, ‘ He took 
again the Twelve ’, prove that the AV 
is right in mentioning a single group, 


Kat mapadaBav madw tods dWdexa ypEato adtois 


and conjectures that e@auPeiro, ‘ He 
was overcome with consternation’, 
should be read, pointing out that a 
stronger compound of the same verb 
is used of the Agony (xiv. 33). The 
experience, he suggests, is ‘a fore- 
taste of that moment’. See further, 
Turner, The Study of the NT (1926), 
62; Bartlet, 301. A similar view is 
maintained by C. C. Torrey, 302, 7G; 
152 f., who thinks that the plur. in 
the Gk came from waw in the Aramaic 
at the beginning of the next word, the 
original reading being ‘ And He was 
in deep distress, and they who followed 
were afraid’. If these suggestions 
are accepted, it is no longer necessary 
to distinguish two groups and to ac- 
count for the amazement of the one 
and the fear of the other. The distress 
of Jesus at the imminence of His arri- 
val at Jerusalem explains the fear, or 
awe, of the disciples.! 

There is certainly a feeling of tension 
in the narrative. The action of Jesus in 
taking the lead (mpodyw) corresponds 
to Rabbinic custom (G. Kittel, K7AW, 
i. 213 f.), but more than a custom is 
suggested. The conscious acceptance 
of His Messianic destiny is depicted, 
and it is possible that, in the mind of 
Mark, dxodovfobvres implies a sharing 
of the disciples in the same,? albeit 
with fear. Ina context full of religious 


1 Pallis, 36, conjectures that the words followed the prophecy in 34 in the form ot 5€ akovovtes 


€OauBovvTo. : ‘ = 
2 For this meaning Kittel cites vill. 34. 


32 


33 


34 
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Adyew 7a péAAovra adT@ ovpBaivew dr. "[d0d avaBatvopev ets 
lot Va cal 

"lepoodAujia, Kal 6 vids tod dvOpwmmov mapadobrjcerar Tots 
> n~ \ a ~ ¥ A > s 
dpxtepedow Kal rots ypapparebow, Kat KaraKpwovow avrov 

\ A ” 4 > 
Gavdtw Kat mapaddcovew adrov tots eOveow Kal éeumatEovow 


~ ~ \ 4 > \ \ 
avt@ Kal euntvcovow att@ Kal pactiywaovow avTov Kat 


a \ Cie aN es > , 
amoKTevovaw, KQL pera TpPEls NMEpas AVACTYOCETAL. 


significance, in which dvaBatvovres eis 
*IepocdAupa may have more than a 
geographical meaning (cf. J. Schneider, 
KThW, i. 517; WLohmeyer, 220), 
Turner’s exegesis may be as relevant 
as it is fascinating, although, in default 
of textual support, his suggested read- 
ing must remain conjectural. 

The statement that Jesus took again 
the Twelve reads like a new beginning 
(cf. ix. 35) and may point to the use 
of a source. In any case, it suggests 
that 32a is the introduction to the 
section x. 32-52. For wapadapBavw v. 
iv. 36; mdAw ii. 1; of Suddexa ill. 14; 
jpéaro c. infin. i. 45; peAdw c. infin. 
xill. 4*; oupuBaivw*. The statement 
that Jesus began to tell the things that 
would happen to Him, which is 
peculiar to Mark’s narrative, is bibli- 
cal: LXX, Gen. xlii. 4, 29, xliv. 20, 
Job i. 22, Esth. vi. 13, 1 Macc. iv. 26; 
cf. Lk. xxiv. 14. Luke simply says 
that Jesus took the Twelve and spoke 
to them. Matthew mentions the ascent 
to Jerusalem and the way, and adds 
Kar’ (diav (xx. 17). 

33 f. For iSov v. i. 2; dvaBatvomev 
els "lepoodAupa x. 32; 6 vids Tod av- 
Opwmov ii. 10; mapadidSwue i. 143; of 
apyvepets li. 26; of ypampareis i. 22; 
Karakptvw, Xiv. 64, xvi. 16%; Qdvaros, 
vii. 10; €Ovos, x. 42, xi. 17, xili. 8 (425), 


10”. Many of these words and phrases 


are common in Mk and on the whole 
it may be said that the vocabulary 
reveals the Evangelist’s hand. 

The dat. in kKaraxpwodow adrov 
Oavarw is peculiar. D* reads @avdrou, 
and in Mt. xx. 18 & has es @dvarov. 
WM, 263, explains the dat. as one of 
direction, ‘to sentence some one to 
death’, and observes that it is not 
found in Gk writers who use the acc. 
of the person and the acc. or gen. of 
the sentence. In xiv. 64 Mark has the 
acc. and infin. with évoxov Oavarou 
Blass, 111, cites the analogy of @avarw 
Cnusodv and the Latin capite damnare, 
but Lagrange, 276 f., does not see why 
the influence of the latter should be 
admitted and says that to Frenchmen 
the dat. seems natural. Cf. Dan. iv. 
34a (LXX); Hermas, Szm. viii. 11. 3. 

The references to mocking (€uzrailw, 
XV. 20, 31”), spitting (e€ua7Tvw, xiv. 65, 
xv. 19*), and scourging (paottyow*) 
are paralleled in the Passion Narrative, 
except that in xv. 15 Mark has dpayed- 
Adoas (cf. Jn. xix. I, ewaoriywoev). All 
these verbs are used in the LXX. For 
As in viii. 31 and 
ix. 31, Mark has pera tpets }uépas, and 


> i eee 
QTOKTEWW UV. Ul. 5. 


dvaorTyoera, as in ix. 31 (4vaorjvat, viii. 
31). The vocabulary, it will be seen, 
supports the view that the passage is 
a vaticintum ex eventu. See the intro- 
duction to the narrative. 


Mk. x. 35-40 68. THE REQUEST OF JAMES 


AND JOHN 


The limits and the character of the narrative raise difficult questions. 
Dibelius, 43, 60, includes it among the Paradigms of ‘a less pure ty Peis 
explains 38-40 as a prophecy after the event, and questions whether 
originally 41 or 42 ff. followed 37. Wendling, 133 f., finds the primitive 
unit in 35-7 +41-4, with 45 loosely attached. Bultmann, Ze 2837 0: 


Cf. Mt. xx. 20-3 
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classifies the narrative as an Apothegm. Like Dibelius, he regards 38 f. 
as secondary. In his view 35-7+ 40 is a ‘community-formation ’ implying 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah, and 41-5 is a supplement parallel to Lk. 
Xxll. 24-7 (True Greatness). 

These reconstructions provide good examples of the effort to recover 
a basic unit in x. 35-45. The narrative is stretched on the Procrustean 
bed of Form Criticism. But not without qualifying statements. Thus, 
Dibelius, 51, sees in the narrative a real interest in James and John, 
‘although ’, he says, ‘this interest is surely foreign to the Paradigm’, 
and Bultmann, 370, recognizes that the naming of the disciples is original 
(as in v. 37, ix. 38, and perhaps in xiii. 3). The situation, it may be sug- 
gested, is one in which a Story about Jesus current in the primitive com- 
munity has not yet attained by continual repetition the rounded form of 
a Pronouncement-story. Cf. Intr. 78. The ambitious request of James 
and John was remembered because of its bearing on the question of 
precedence in the Kingdom of God. The narrative may well be a Petrine 
story (cf. J. Weiss, 350, 357). To it 41-5 may have been the immediate 
sequel, although there are signs that it was appended by Mark. See the 
next section, p. 442. 

The tradition that James and John asked for the chief seats is in every 
way credible. As Branscomb, 187, observes, the story does not seem to 
be a natural product of early Christian piety, since it is ‘ discreditable’ so 
far as the petitioners are concerned. Rawlinson, 144, has justification for 
saying that it rests upon authentic reminiscence. The more detailed 
treatment of 38 f. must be reserved for the Commentary. Here it may 
be claimed that the reply of Jesus, ‘ You do not know what you are asking ’, 
is natural, and equally so His challenging question, ‘ Can you drink the 
cup that I drink, or undergo the baptism with which I am baptized ?’. 
The assumption that martyrdom is prophesied accepts too readily the 
dubious Papias tradition regarding the death of James and John. See 
the detached note on this question. The declaration of Jesus that it is 
not for Him to assign precedence in the Kingdom of God (x. 40) places 
this saying in the same category as xiii. 32 (the day or the hour) which 
it is impossible to attribute to the creativeness of the Christian com- 
munity. 

Kal zpoomopevovra. att@ “IdkwBos kai “Iwdvns ot [dvo] 
viol ZeBedalov A€yovtes abt@ Atddoxade, GédAopev va 6 éav 
Te @éXere! 


oe « / / Calas € Be s Se 
ALT OW [LEV GE TOLNONS NEW. oO € €l7TEV AUTOLS 


36 OéXere pe 


35 f. For "Idx«wBos kal "Iwdvns of 
(Svo] viol ZeBedaiov v. i. 19. Svo, read 
by B C 579 1342 sa bo aeth Aug, is 
wanting in most MSS. The order 
suggests that James was the elder. 
mpoomopevoprar**, ‘ to come near’, * ap- 
proach’ (Cl., LXX, Pap.) illustrates 
Mark’s preference for compounds of 
mopevowat. For Arddoxade v. iv. 38. 
The request is first put in the most 


general terms, Oéropcy va 6 ay airy: 
owpev ce Tounons yuiv, where iva c. subj. 
is used instead of the infin. ; wv. the note 
on vi. 25. For 6 éedy c. subj. in the 
object clause v. vi. 22b, where aizéw is 
also used. In Mt the suppliant is the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee and the 
request is not defined, xal airofod mt 
am’ avrob (xx. 20). 


Jesus sympathetically replies, ‘ What 


3S 


36 
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, ele ear. 9. SEA \ Cane a > A 
37 Toujow vpiv; ot de elzav avT@ Aos 7iv iva els cov ex deEtav 


38 kal els e& dpiorepav Kabicwpev ev TH 8d&y cov. 6 S€ “Inaods 


elev adtots 
“a > \ 
Oo eyw 
do you want me to do for you?’. In 
Ti Oédere morjow dpiv; Ne B VY arm 
insert pe before moujow. Commen- 
tators explain that Mark is mixing 
two constructions, ti OéA. pe movijoar 
and ri 0éA. moijow; cf. Swete, 236; 
Lohmeyer, 220. The whole verse is 
omitted by k, and D omits ti OéAere, 
thus giving the affirmative answer, ‘I 
will do it for you’. Wellhausen, 83, 
prefers this reading, but the omissions 
are more probably grammatical or 
doctrinal. Howard, ii. 421, refers to 
Plummer’s comment on the co- 
ordinate use of the subj. after Oédw, 
that in Cl. Gk the construction is more 
common with BovAopa, and that iva, 
which sometimes follows @éAw, is not 
inserted when the first verb is in the 
second person, and the second verb 
in the first (S¢. Z4, 264); cf. Mk. x. 51, 
xiv. 12, xv. 12, Lk. ix. 54, Mt. xin. 28. 
Matthew has simply ti OéAcs ;. 

37. The request now made is for 
seats at the right hand and the left in 
Christ’s glory. The object clause after 
0s jiv is expressed by iva and the subj. 
as in verse 35, wa... mowmons piv. 
The place of honour is the seat on the 
right (éx deEi@v, x. 40, xii. 36, xiv. 62, 
KV. 27, xvi. (5). [LO)") 5 chp2)Kedms: 
xvi. 6, Psa. cix. (cx.) I, and next to it 
the seat on the left (€& dprorepSy) ;_ cf. 
Josephus, Anz. vi. 11. 9, x Tav Erépwr. 
dpuotepos*, Mt. vi. 3, Lk. xxiii. 33, 
2 Cor. vi. 7** (Cl., LX-X, Pap.), is used 
of that which is omznous or which 
bodes ill, because bad omens were 
thought to come from the left. Cf. 
evwmvus.os, X. 40, xv. 27". In contrast 
with edudvupos, dpuorepds is found freely 
in the papyri in personal descriptions 
of litigants in legal documents (VG7, 
76). For xa@ilw v. ix. 35. Here it is 
used of occupying a position of honour 
and authority; cf. Psa. cix. (cx.) 1. 

For d6fa v. viii. 38. Here, in the 
thought of Mark, ev 77 86€n cov is used 


val a“ A /, 

Odx oidare Ti airetobe: SUvacbe metv TO TOTHpLOV 
, a 

nivw, 7 TO Bdrriopa 6 eyd Bamrilowar Barriobyvar; 


of the Parousia, as in viii. 38 and xiii. 
26; cf. Wellhausen, 84; Blunt, 220. 
The phrase reflects Mark’s theology. 
It is remarkable that Matthew, despite 
his strong apocalyptic interests, has 
ev Th Baowrela cov (xx. 21, cf. xvi. 28). 
It may be that for Matthew the two 
expressions are synonymous, but it is 
also possible that he gives the original 
phrase (cf. Lohmeyer, 221). Probably 
the two disciples were thinking of the 
Kingdom of which Jesus had spoken 
and which they believed to be im- 
minent; in it they desired places of 
eminence and authority; cf. Bartlet, 
303; Wood, 694. If the saying about 
‘thrones’ (Lk. xxii. 30=Mt. xix. 28) 
had already been spoken, they wanted 
the most important thrones. Alter- 
natively, the reference may have been 
to the chief seats at the Messianic 
Feast. Cf. Branscomb, 187; Raw- 
linson, 144. It follows that they had 
entirely failed to apprehend the teach- 
ing concerning Messianic suffering ; 
their minds still moved in the circle of 
contemporary beliefs. 

38 f. In His reply Jesus tells them 
that they do not know what they are 
asking (for the mid. aireiofe v. vi. 24 f.) 
and inquires whether they can face the 
cost of a share in His Messianic suffer- 
ing. When they say that they can, 
He promises them that they shall drink 
his cup and partake in His baptism. 
Far more than martyrdom is meant. 

For wivw v. ii. 16; aorrjpiov vii. 4; 
Bamriopa and Barrifw i. 4. Here and 
in 39 the cognate acc. Bamriopa and 
the relative 6 are accusatives of inner 
content after the passive verb. Cf. 
Blass, 90; Robertson, 478; WAZ, 
281 f. For the same constr. after a 
verb in the active wv. Jn. xvii. 26 and 
Eph. ii. 4. 

In the OT the cup is the symbol 
both of joy (Psa. xxii. (xxiii.) 5, cxv. 4 
(cxvi. 13)) and of retribution and suf- 
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ot b¢ elmav adt@ Avvapeba. 6 8€ "Inoods efrev adbrois Td 
ToTypiov 6 eyw trivw micobe Kal TO Bamticpa 6 éyd Bamrilopas 
Banricbyocobe, To 5é Kabiom ex SeEidv pov 7) e& edwvdpwv od« 
€orw emov dodvar, adN’ ols iroiwacrar. 


fering (Psa. Ixxiv. (Ixxv.) 9, Isa. li. 
AD, [ies SSSA HE SSS US), IDA ek 
Xxlii. 31-4). Here the idea is that of 
Messianic redemptive suffering (cf. 
vill. 31, etc.). The cup is one which 
Jesus Himself is drinking, 6 éyw iva. 
The use of the pres. is distinctive, in- 
dicating an experience already begun 
(cf. Plummer, 247), unless the case 
is one in which the original Aramaic 
would be rightly interpreted by a fut., 
asin Mt. xx. 22, 6 ey pédAAw rive. Cf. 
McNeile, 287. The figure of baptism 
expresses the same idea. fdmrcpa is 
not used in this sense in the LX X, but 
the use of the symbolism of water for 
the idea of calamity is frequent in the 
Ol mcha esas sd. 7 xix. 2,005, lca. 
xliii. 2. In popular Gk BamrilecBa 
was used metaphorically to express the 
thought of being flooded or over- 
whelmed with calamities; cf. VG7, 
102. Matthew omits this clause, but 
the saying has an important parallel 
in Lk. xii. 50, Bamriopa dé Exw Banre- 
ova, and the symbolism of the cup is 
used at the Supper (xiv. 24) and in 
Gethsemane (xiv. 36). The relevancy 
of the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist may have been in the mind 
of Mark; cf. Bacon, BGS, 148; Raw- 
linson, 145; Lohmeyer, 223; but 
there is no reason to suppose that cur- 
rent sacramental practice has influ- 
enced the form of the saying. On the 
contrary, it is more justly interpreted 
as an original and creative utterance. 
Paul’s statement, eis tov Odvarov adrod 
eBarricOnwev (Rom. vi. 3), may be a 
development and an application of the 
saying, or again it may be an inde- 
pendent formulation of what is in- 
volved in the union of the Christian 
with Christ in death and resurrection. 

The view of many commentators 
that 38 f. is a vaticinium ex eventu (cf. 
Wellhausen, 84; Klostermann, 121; 


Bultmann, 23; Dibelius, 60; Brans- 
comb, 189) fails to do justice to this 
striking saying, It accepts too readily 
the alleged Papias tradition regarding 
the death of James and John (uw. zfra) 
and too narrowly interprets the saying 
as a prophecy of martyrdom. If the 
exegesis outlined above is sound, Jesus 
prophesied that, like Himself, James 
and John should endure great tribula- 
tion and suffering. Although James 
was martyred, martyrdom is not ex- 
clusively meant, or even necessarily 
implied, for the NT does not use the 
imagery of baptism in this sense, and 
it is not found in Christian usage until 
the turn of the second century. Cf. 
Bernard, St. /z, xlv, /7S, xxviii. 
268-70; Lohmeyer, 223; A. Oepke, 
KEThW, i. 536. 

40. While promising to James and 
John a part in His Messianic suffer- 
ings, Jesus denies that He has the 
power to set men on His right or left. 
These positions are for those for whom 
they have been prepared. Cf. xiii. 32. 
For etvdévupos, xv. 27*, v. the note on 
37. é€uods, so frequent in Jn, is found 
in Mk here and in viii. 38 only. For 
Matthew adds tzo 
tod matpos pov, and by assimilation 
this reading appears in Mk in &* ® 
fam. I 9I 299 1071 1342. mapa rod mar. 
p. is read by © 22 251 697 1278, and a 
patre meo bya syhlmg, These readings 
merely bring out what is implied. 

More important is the reading dAAous 
attested by 225 a b d ff k sa aeth and 
by sys sy¢ (or dA@). dare vobzs is also 
read bycf g!-? k (zodzs) 11 vg (not WW) 
aeth. The reading must have origin- 
ated at a very early time in copying 
a MS. in which AAAOIX® could be read 
either as add’ ofs or dAXors. Couchoud, 
JTS, xxxiv. 125, prefers the latter, but 
it is more probably of Marcionite 
origin. The introduction of vodis was 


éroysalw v. i. 3. 


39 


40 
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probably made in opposition to the 
claims of Arians who used the passage 
to illustrate the subordination of the 
Son; it softens the boldness of the 
saying. Cf. Lagrange, 280. A similar 
objection may be brought against 
Turner’s rendering, ‘ save to those for 
whom it hath been prepared’. See 
Moulton’s discussion, i. 241. The text 
must be read as it stands, with the 
recognition that it ‘implies a certain 
“subordination ” of the Son (in His 
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incarnate manifestation) to the Father ’ 
(Blunt, 220). ‘ Prepared’ does not 
necessarily carry with it the idea of 
‘ predestination’; it means no more 
than that places of honour are of the 
Father’s appointing according to His 
counsels. The note of reserve in the 
saying is in line with the refusal of 
Jesus to accept even the appearance 
of an arbitrary authority; cf. Lk. xii. 
14. As such its authenticity is un- 
questionable. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE ALLEGED PAPIAS TRADITION 
REGARDING THE DEATH OF JAMES AND JOHN 


On the question whether Papias (c. 140 A.D.) attests the martyrdom 
of James and John critical opinion is sharply divided. Among those who 
accept the tradition are Schwartz, Wellhausen, Schmiedel, Moffatt, Bacon, 
Burkitt, Charles, McNeile, Macgregor, and Ed. Meyer; among those 
who reject it are J. B. Lightfoot, Drummond, Zahn, Chapman, Harnack, 
Loofs, Clemen, J. A. Robinson, Bernard, Peake, Nolloth, Carpenter, 
Howard, and Dodd. For the arguments for and against see Charles, 
Rev. xlv-l, and Bernard, Sz. /m, xxxvii-xlv. In favour of the tradition 
are: (1) A statement by a late epitomizer of the Chronicle of Philip of 
Side (¢. A.D. 450) which reads: ‘ Papias in the second book says that 
John the divine (6 @coAdyos) and James his brother were killed by the 
Jews’?; (2) A repetition of this statement by Georgius Hamartolus (9th cen- 
tury) who finds in it a fulfilment of Mk. x. 39; (3) A Syriac martyrology 
(¢. A.D. 411) which lists under Dec. 27th ‘ John and James, the apostles, 
at Jerusalem’; (4) The Calendar of Carthage (A.D. 505) which under the 
same date has ‘ S. Johannis Baptistae et Jacobi apostoli quem Herodes 
occidit, the first name being probably a mistake for ‘ S. Johannis Evan- 
gelistae’. Among the arguments against the tradition are: (1) The 
unreliability of Philip of Side as a historian and the doubt whether he or 
the epitomizer has correctly reported the Papias statement ? ; (2) The prob- 
ability that Georgius Hamartolus is dependent on Philip or the epitomizer ; 
(3) The doubtful value of the evidence based on the calendars 3; (4) The 
precarious character of the view that Mk. x. 39 predicts ‘ red’ martyrdom) 
(5) The silence of Asian tradition regarding the martyrdom of John; 
(6) The silence of Irenaeus and, in particular, of Eusebius who had read 
Papias; (7) The strength of the tradition that John lived to a peaceful 
old age in Ephesus. On these grounds the alleged tradition ought to be 
dismissed. Cf. Howard, /G, 249-51; Dodd, 59 n.; Strachan, The 
Fourth Gospel, 89; V. Taylor, The Gospels, 101 f. 

Mk. x. 41-5 69. THE REBUKE OF THE 
TEN: RANK AND PRECEDENCE 


Cf. Mt. xx. 24-8 
(Lk. xxii. 24-7) 

This narrative, which appears to be a Markan construction, consists 
mainly of sayings. It is connected with the story of James and John by 


1 Printed by De Boor, Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 2 (1888), 
* Cf, Bernard, St. /m, xl. ® Cf. Bernard, of. cit. xliv. 
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the words, ‘ And when the ten heard it, they began to be moved with 
indignation concerning James and John’, and the statement that Jesus 
called them to Him. To the sayings on rank and precedence (42b-4) 
there is a parallel in ix. 35, but the more important parallel is Lk. xxii. 
24-7 in the Lukan Passion Narrative. Here too the narrative element 
is small, consisting only of the words, ‘ And there arose also a contention 
among them, which of them is accounted to be the greatest’ (cf. Mk. 
ix. 34). Probably teaching on true greatness was given on more occasions 
than one, but Mk. x. 41-4 and Lk. xxii. 24-7 appear to be a doublet. If 
so, the question arises which setting is original. Several considerations 
favour that of Mk. x. 41-4. The section is closely connected with x. 35-40 
by the reference to ‘ the ten’, and it is not easy to account for it unless 
Mark is following a tradition. Again, in spite of what has been said 
to the contrary, 41-4 follows well after 35-40: teaching on rank and 
service is natural after a request for precedence. Further, in this respect, 
much less can be said for Lk. xxii. 24-7. In a discourse after the Supper, 
service (xxii. 27) is a fitting theme, but a dispute concerning the greatest 
(xxii. 24) is difficult to credit. Several scholars think that xxii. 24-6(7) 
is inserted in its present context; cf. Bacon, 181-3; Manson, SVEE3C On 
Otto, 270-7. 

The ‘ransom saying’ in 45 must be considered separately. See the 
detached note on pp. 445-6. The view there taken is that it is not a 
doctrinal modification of Lk. xxii. 27, but a genuine saying of Jesus 
which is integral to Mk. x. 41-5. 


\ > M8 ¢€ , ” > A Ar 4 
Kal éxovcavres of Séxa pEavro dyavaxrety mept “laxwBov 
> lon 
Iwdvov. Kal mpooxareodpevos abrods 6 “Inaods Aéyer 


mw iA € ~ + ~ >? ~ 
OiSare Ste of SoKxobvTes adpyew Tov eOvdv KaTaKupt- 


A 
Kal 
avTots 

We > ~ ‘A id / % ~ / > ~ 
evovow av’t&v Kai of peydAo. adtav Kkate€ovaralovew avTav. 

> 7 i: -) ad € ~ LA > “ an "a ¥. Pi > 
ody ottws b€ earw ev vpiv' GAN ds av OAn péyas yeveoOar ev 


this tone seems evident and still more 
in evepyérac kadodvrat in Lk, xxii. 25. 
Matthew has of dpyovres, Luke of Ba- 
aireis. of peydAo. adréy, ‘ their great 
men’ (cf. of peyiotaves (vi. 21)) is 
parallel to of Soxobvres dpxew. KaTa- 
kuprevw*, Mt. xx. 25, Ac. xix. 16, 


41 f. dxovoavres suggests that James 
and John were not present. Only here 
do we read of ‘the ten’. For 7p£avto 
c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f.; dyavaxréw 
X.14; mpooxadgopariii. 13. Matthew’s 
phrase epi t&v Svo ddeApav reveals 
dependence on Mk since previously he 


attributes the request to their mother. 

The first saying, which reminds the 
ten that rulers lord it over their ser- 
vants, is an example of synonymous 
parallelism; cf. Burney, PZ, 64. For 
ofdare éru V. ii. 10; Soxéw vi. 49". of 
Soxodvres dpxew carries with it a note 
of irony; cf. Moffatt, ‘ the so-called 
rulers’; RSV, ‘those who are sup- 
posed to rule’. Cf. Gal. ii. 2, 6, 9. 
It is difficult to accept the view that of 
Soxodvres is used without irony (so 
Lightfoot and Burton) in Gal. In Mk 


1 Pet. v. 3**, is ‘ to-exercise complete 
dominion over’; LXX, Gen. i. 28, 
ix. 1, Psa. ix. 26, 31, cix. 2. Katetov- 
adtw*, Mt. xx. 25**. No other ex- 
ample, except a late instance, is cited 
by LS, but the simplex is used in Lk. 
xxii. 25, etc. Luke also has xuprevovow. 

43 f. A peremptory statement fol- 
lows: ody obrws 8¢ eotw ev tyiv. In 
xxii. 26 Luke has tpeis 8€ ody odrws. 
ovrws, ii. 7. The present tense €oTw 
is distinctive, and it is not surprising 
that it has been replaced by the fut. 


41 
42 


43 
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44 dyiv, Tora) dudv Sidkovos, Kal ds dv OAn ev div elvar Tp@Tos, 

45 €orar mdvrwv Sobdos: Kal yap 6 vids Tod avOpwmov obk HADev 
SvaxovnPfvar GANG Siaxovijoa Kal Sodvar tH Yuxiv adrod AdTpov 
avtTl ToAAav. 


43 éoTw 


in A C3 many minuscules and versions ; 
it suggests a principle which is opera- 
tive in the New Israel (cf. Swete, 239 f.). 

Like 42 the sayings which follow 
in 43 f. (and 45) have the form of 
synonymous parallelism; cf. Burney, 
PL, 64. The form is more perfect than 
in the brief variant in ix. 35 (g.v.). The 
same structure appears in Lk. xxii. 26, 
but the vocabulary and syntax are dif- 
ferent, pointing to independent trans- 
lation from the Aramaic. For és dv 
c. subj. v. iii. 29; Sidxovos ix. 35* ; 
dodXos xii. 2, 4, xiii. 34, xiv. 47*. How 
deeply this idea of service penetrated 
into primitive Christianity is shown by 
such passages as I Cor. ix. 19, 2 Cor. 
iv. 5, and Gal. v.13. Swete cites Clem. 
of Rome, z Cor. 48, and Lagrange, 
281, the title of the Popes, servus ser- 
vorum Det. For the use of péyas to 
represent the superlative v. Lagrange, 
281; Black, 86; wv. Intr. 61. 

45. This saying is one of the most 
important in the Gospels. Its inter- 
pretation is discussed below. The 
structure is that of Semitic synonymous 
parallelism; cf. Burney, PZ, 64. The 
form ot« #APev SiaxovnOAvar aAAd dia- 
kovfjoat, in which the idea is expressed 
first negatively and then positively, 
is also Semitic, as also the associations 
of dodvar tiv puyjv adrod and Avrpov 
avtl moAAOv. 

kal yap is either e¢enzm or the more 
emphatic am etiam (WM, 560), prob- 
ably the latter (vg, 2am et): RV, ‘ For 
verily ’; Torrey, ‘ For indeed’; RSV, 
‘For’; Moffatt, ‘For the S. of M. 
himself’. For 6 vids rod avOpdmov v, 
ii. 10.. #AGev is used as in ii. 17, Mt. 
xi. 18 f., etc. It could be used retro- 
spectively (Mt. xi. 18), but there is no 
reason why it could not also be used 
by someone looking back from the 


moment of speaking. S.axovew (v. i. 


13) is by no means limited to the action 
of waiting at table (Wellhausen, 84 f.). 
In the papyri it is used of a lad appren- 
ticed by his father (VG7, 149); cf. 
LS; H. W. Beyer, KTAW, ii. 84 f. 
For dotvar tiv yuyjv v. 1 Macc. ii. 50, 
vi. 44, Thuc. ii. 43. 2, 7a owpara b- 
Sdvres. F. Biichsel, K7TAVW, ii. 168, 
observes that among the Jews the ex- 
pression is common for the death of 
martyrs and among the Greeks for 
the death of soldiers. 

The most important word is Avrpov*, 
Mt. xx. 28** (dvridutpov, 1 Tim. ii. 
6**), In Cl. Gk the word is used, 
generally in the plur., of the price of 
the redemption of a captive; in the 
papyri of the purchase-money for the 
manumitting of slaves; cf. Deissmann, 
327 fia; VGL-382 fm Invthe We xXex ait 
denotes an equivalent and, with very 
few exceptions, is always in the plural 
(for 793, jis, a$xa, and np). For 
the idea in later Judaism cf. 2 Macc. 
wil. 37) £.;,4 Macca 1t.xvil. 22) dhe 
prevailing notion behind the word is 
that of deliverance by purchase. In 
the saying it is used metaphorically 
but forcibly to describe an act of re- 
demption. 

In dvti roAA@y the preposition is used 
with the meaning ‘for’ in the sense 
of ‘instead of’ or ‘in place of’, its 
commonest significance in the papyri 
(VGT, 46 f.); cf. Biichsel, KTAW, i. 
373. Used here only in Mk, it is found 
in the Gospels in Mt. ii. 22, v. 38, xvii. 
27 ore, 2S,CIUK. 120, ciel Ly cient aI sce 
44, Jn. i. 16, and in the rest of the NT 
II times**. It should not be treated 
as a synonym of ‘ the more colourless 
bmp’ (so Moulton, i. 105) ; it suggests 
that in the act of deliverance the ‘many’ 
not only benefit but receive what they 
cannot effect. The use of zor re- 
calls Isa. liii. 11 f.; it does not exclude 


X. 45] 


the meaning ‘all’, but contrasts the 
sacrifice of the one with those for 
whom it is made; cf. xiv. 24. The 
phrase goes with Avrpov, not So0dvar 
(Klostermann, 122); the self-giving is 
a means of deliverance which in them- 
selves the ‘many’ are not able to 
accomplish. 

In view of the widespread assump- 
tion that the saying reflects Pauline 
influence, it is important to note that 
Paul does noi use this terminology (cf. 
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1 Tim. ii. 6, Tit. ii. 14). His theology, 
as expressed in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, 
Gal. i. 4, ii. 20, iii. 13, iv. 5, Rom. iii. 
24, 25 f., etc., isin line with Mk. x. 45, 
but reveals its distinctiveness. 

Apart from replacing Kal ydp by 
®onep, Matthew reproduces the saying 
verbatim. Luke’s parallel version in 
xxi. 27 lacks Avtpov and dv7l moAdSv, 
and reads, ris yap peilwr, 6 dvaxetpevos 
7 6 SiaKxovdy ; ody 6 dvaKeipevos ; eyed 
dé ev peow budv elu ods 6 SiaKovar. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF Mk. x. 45 


Many writers question the genuineness of the saying and trace its 
form to Pauline influence. Wellhausen, 84 f., claims that it is out of 
harmony with its context. The change from the idea of service to that 
of the giving of life as a ransom, he argues, is a perdBaous es do yévos, 
a transition from one class (of ideas) to another, and is derived from the 
tradition of the Last Supper where Jesus, with bread and wine, dispenses 
His flesh and blood. J. Weiss, Dze Schr.+i. 174 f., maintains that in the 
saying the whole life and work of Jesus are seen in retrospect (#AGev). 
Avrpov and the ideas suggested by it appear nowhere else in the preaching 
of Jesus and the original form of the saying is to be seen in Lk. xxii. 27 
which says nothing of a redemptive death. While Jesus may have in- 
cluded His death in His work of service and of love for men, it is doubtful 
if He thought of it as sacrificial or as involving penal suffering, as, accor- 
ding to later interpretation, Isa. li described it. ‘We men of to-day, for 
whom the idea of an expiatory sacrifice presents many difficulties, may 
be thankful that we can be satisfied with the view that His death, no less 
than His whole life, was a true service for His brethren.’ Both Bousset, 
8, and Bultmann, 97, agree that the saying is a dogmatic recast of Lk. 
xxii. 27. Similarly, Loisy, ii. 241, thinks that the idea afpartient a un 
autre courant que celle du service and claims that Mark has borrowed the 
theory of redemption, é¢vangére a la pensée de Jésus, from Paul. 

Rashdall’s treatment of the saying in Zhe [dea of the Atonement, 49-56, 
is well known. The only doctrine of the Atonement, he holds, which 
can be traced to Jesus Himself is ‘the simple doctrine that His death, 
like His life, was a piece of service or self-sacrifice for His followers, such 
as they themselves might very well make for one another’, of. czt. 37. 
Branscomb, 190 f., also thinks that x. 45 is a highly developed theological 
version of Lk. xxii. 27, influenced by Gal. ili. 13, Rom. iii. 24, and 1, Cor. 
vii. 23. He agrees that such explanations have been overstated, and that 
many of Paul’s most characteristic ideas are wanting in Mk, but holds 
that ‘ the Gospel belongs undoubtedly to the Pauline school—that is, one 
which viewed Christianity essentially as a religion of redemption through 
the death of the Messiah ’. 

On the positive side Rawlinson, 146-8, thinks that the saying, despite 
its omission by Luke, is in all probability genuine and that the reference 
to ‘the many’ is an echo of Isa. liii. 11 f. The ‘ransom’ metaphor 
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‘sums up the general thought of Isa. lili, and expresses the idea of a 
vicarious and voluntary giving up of life, with the thought also implied 
that the sacrifice was in some way mysteriously necessitated by sin’. 
In reply to Loisy, Lagrange, 281-3, points out that not only the redemptive 
death is known to Paul, but also the thought of service unto death (Phil. 
ii. 7 f.), and asks the pertinent question whether Jesus has furnished the 
theme for the Pauline developments or Mark has summarized in a word 
the theology of Paul in order to attribute it to Jesus. The former hypothe- 
sis, he holds, is the only one that is probable. Howard, £7, 1. 107-10, 
finds the key to the saying in Isa. lili. The significant word, he observes, 
is not Pauline. In Pauline circles the form of the logion is most char- 
acteristically seen in 1 Tim. ii. 6 (‘a ransom for a//’) and Tit. ii. 14 (‘ for 
us’). The answers given in the Early Church to the questions provoked 
by the Cross ‘ are interpretations of the luminous hint which Jesus gave 
to His perplexed disciples in such sayings as Mk. x. 45 and xiv. 24’. 
See also Turner, 52; Otto, 252 f., 256-61; Schniewind, 144; Biichsel, 
KTAW, iv. 343-51. 

The strength of the argument is on the affirmative side. Those who 
deny the genuineness of the saying too easily assume that its ideas are 
exclusively Pauline and do not sufficiently recognize that Paulinism is 
rooted in primitive Christianity. Adequate consideration is not given 
to the possibility that Lk. xxii. 27 is an independent saying. Again, 
notably in the case of J. Weiss, the rejection of Mk. x. 45 is influenced 
by the desire to avoid older doctrines of the Atonement which have found 
shelter under the saying and to obtain a purely general interpretation of 
its meaning. It is wise never to forget that Avrpov is used metaphorically, 
but it is equally wise to remember that a metaphor is used to convey an 
arresting thought. Jesus died to fulfil the Servant’s destiny and His 
service is that of vicarious and representative suffering. We are ill-advised 
if we seek to erect a theory upon x. 45 alone, but equally so if we dismiss 
it as a product of later theological construction. 


Mk. x. 46-52 70. THE CURE OF THE Cf. Mt. xx. 29-34 
BLIND MAN AT JERICHO Lk. xviii. 35-43 


The detail and vividness of this story are notable. The incident is 
precisely located at Jericho. Dibelius, 52, holds that the name belongs 
to the section as such: it is mentioned first by the Evangelist in the con- 
necting sentence: ‘ And they come to Jericho’ (46a), and then in the 
section itself in the words: ‘And as he went out from Jericho’ (46b). 
Again, the blind man is named. Some critics think that ‘ Bartimaeus’ 
is a later addition, in view of the tendency to add names in early tradition 
and because Mark alone gives the name; cf. Bultmann, 228; Dibelius, 
52. Mark, however, so rarely records names that his statement deserves 
credit. Further, the details of the story make a good impression: the 
beggar sitting by the wayside, his quickness to grasp the opportunity, 
his bold use of the title ‘Son of David’, his refusal to be silenced, the 
alacrity with which he casts aside his garment and comes to Jesus, his 
confidence and subsequent following in the way. ‘ Apparently’, says 
Branscomb, 192, ‘ we have in this story an account which goes back, and 
owes its details to, the reminiscences of an eyewitness.’ Cf. Rawlinson, 
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148. Turner, 52, suggests that, more perhaps than in any miracle 
recorded in Mk, the story is told from the point of view of the man healed. 

Very different is the opinion of the Form-critics. Bultmann, 228, 
thinks the narrative is secondary in character and that it is scarcely 
possible to perceive an original Miracle-story as its foundation. Dibelius 
43, 115, includes it among the Paradigms of ‘a less pure type’ and 
describes it as a legendary narrative which has grown out of a Paradigm. 
A better explanation is the one already suggested in other cases, that the 
report of an eyewitness has not yet attained the rounded form of a Miracle- 
story proper. As it stands, the story is hardly told as the account of a 
‘mighty work’; it is doubtful if it is correct to say with Dibelius, 87, 
that the healing reaches its ‘ high point’ in the proof and consequence 
of faith, although this is a feature to which Mark attaches great impor- 
tance. It is more probable that he records it primarily because of its 
Messianic character as a preparation for the story of the Entry (xi. I-11) 
and because it belongs to the last stage of the journey to Jerusalem. 
Whence he derived the story it is impossible to say. It may be a Petrine 
story or more generally be drawn from good Jerusalem tradition. 

Kat épyovrar eis “leperyes. Kat éxmopevopevov abtod amo 46 
"leperyas Kal trav pabytav adbrob Kal dydov tkavob 6 vids 
Tyalov Baprijatos tudpAds mpocairns éxabyto mapa THv oddv. 


46. For the historic present wv. Intr. 
46 f. The plur. is not impersonal ; 
Jesus and His disciples are meant. 
‘He enters with a crowd of followers 
(Lk. xviii. 36), as a great Rabbi on His 
way to the Passover; and His passage 
through the city bears the character 
of an ovation’, Swete, 241. “leperxed, 
x. 46b*, Mt. xx. 29, Lk. x. 30, xviii. 35, 
xix. 1, Heb. xi. 30**. For the ac- 
centuation v. Hort, 155. Now known 
as Erika, Jericho is five miles west 
of the Jordan and fifteen miles north- 
east of Jerusalem. It was rebuilt by 
Herod the Great, who died there, and 
adorned by Archelaus. Later it was 
held by a Roman garrison; Jos. B/, 
ii. 18.6. For descriptions of its former 
beauty and fertility v. G. A. Smith, 
266-8; Dalman, SSW, 242-4. 

The gen. abs. éexopevopévov avrod, 
used correctly and followed by rav 
pabnrav adrod and dxdov txavod, de- 
scribes the circumstances in which the 
incident happened. For of pa@yrai 
avrod v. ii. 15. txavds (v. i. 7) is used 
in the sense of ‘ considerable’ (VGT7, 
302). Here only in Mk is it used with 
the meaning of zodvs, but frequently 


in this sense in Lk (6) and Ac (16). 
The crowd (dyAos, ii. 4) consisted of 
people from Jericho or pilgrims on 
their way to the Feast, perhaps both. 
Luke places the incident before the 
arrival at Jericho, éyévero dé€ & 7 
eyyilew adrov eis “leperyed (xviii. 35), 
probably because of his use of the 
story of Zacchaeus in xix. I-10; cf. 
Taylor, B7G, 93, 196 f. 

A blind man sitting begging by the 
way side is a common sight in the east. 
mpocairyns”, Jn. ix. $**, is a late word, 
not found in Cl. Gk or the LXX and 
not recorded in VG7. Many MSS. 
substitute zpoca:ray for it after oddv, 
including A C? W et a/. fam. 1 fam. 13 
28 700 al. pler. it (mendicans, exc. k) 
vg syhl sa geo!. D © 565 have erate 
(cf. Lk. xviii. 35). For ruddds v. viii. 
22; KdOnua ii. 6; dddsi. 2. ; 

Only here and in the case of Jairus 
(vy. 22) is a name given in Mk earlier 
than the Passion Narrative and apart 
from the disciples. The derivation of 
Bapriwawos is unknown. It may be 
derived from the Greek name Tipavos, 
familiar in the Zzmaeus of Plato, but 
it is more likely to be a patronymic 
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47 Kat aKovoas 6tt "Incots '6 Nalapyves eorw! npEaro Kpdlew Kat 
48 Xéyew Yié Aaveid *Inaod, édénodv pe. Kal emetiuw@v adtT@ 
ToAXot iva cuwmjon: 6 Sé TOAAM paAAov expalev Yie Aaveid, 
49 €dénodv pe. Kal otras 6 “Inoots elrev Dwvijcare atrdv. Kat 
duvotar tov tuprcgv Aéyovtes adTG Odpoer, eyeipe, dwvel ae. 


47 eativ 6 Nalapnvos 


of Aramaic origin. Probably it re- 
presents »xpy 13, ‘son of Timai’, or 
‘son of the unclean’ (xpv), prefer- 
ably the former. Derivation from 
samya, ‘blind’, is highly doubtful, 
and Lagrange, 284 f., thinks that the 
explanation assigned to Jerome in 
words frequently quoted: Barsemza, 
jilius caecus, quod et ipsum conrupte 
guidam Bartimaeum legunt (Liber 
interpr. hebr. nom., ed. Lagarde, 66), 
is the work of a copyist who drew it 
from some Syrian author. 
ing ‘ Timaeus, the son of Timaeus’ in 
sys pe looks like an attempt at simpli- 
fication. See further, Schmiedel, ZB, 
col. 490 f.; Swete, 242 f.; Milligan, 
DCG, i. 173; Lagrange, 284 f. The 
explanatory phrase 6 vids Timaiov pre- 
ceding Bapriuacos is not in accordance 
with Mark’s style, for usually after 
the Aramaic word he adds 6 éorw 
ey (ili Ly. Vile a SA eChyalsomxiaA2, 
xv. 16, 42), although in x. 47 he has 
vié Aaveld "Incod. The phrase may be 
a scribal gloss; cf. Lagrange, 284; 
Schmiedel, “A, col. 490 n.;_ Brans- 
comb, 192; Rawlinson, 149; Blunt, 
223. The use of the name points to 
special information, and perhaps to 
the fact that Bartimaeus was known 
in the Church at Jerusalem. Cf. 
Bengel: Votus apostolorum tempore 
Bartimaeus. The name is not found 
in the later Gospels: Lk, ruddAds tis, 
Mt, dvo ruddoi (cf. viii. 28, ix. 27). 

47 £. The blind man hears that Jesus 
is near and appeals to Him for help. 
After dxovoas, the clause 6ru.. . eorw 
preserves the tense of the thought: it 
is Jesus the Nazarene. For “Inaois 
v.i.9; Nalapnvesi. 24; Apéaro c. infin, 
Intr. 48, 63 f.; Aaveid ii. 25; cAcéw 
v. 19. For the order of the words in 


The read- 


Yié A. "Inoot v. the note on 46. Here 
and in verse 48 alone in Mk is Jesus 
addressed as ‘ the Son of David’, al- 
though in xii. 35 He Himself mentions 
the name; cf. Mt (9), Lk (3). The 
title is Messianic and implies the 
nationalistic hopes which centred on 
a Davidic king; cf. Psa. Sol. xvii. 21. 
It is here used by an individual and 
not by the crowd at large; it expressed 
a view which Bartimaeus had formed, 
perhaps under the influence of Isa. 
Ixi. I, €ypicé pe KUpios . . . Knpodfas 

. tuddrois avaBAeduy. 

The man’s importunity is unwelcome 
to many in the company and they tell 
him to be quiet (Moffatt). For émuriyuaw 
v.i. 25. As in iii. 12, the ta clause is 
either final or gives the purport of the 
rebuke. Undeterred, the man re- 
solutely repeats his cry. With woAA@ 
pGAXor, here only in Mk, cf. adrol waa- 
Nov mepicodtepov exnpvacoy in vii. 36. 
For owwrdw v. iii. 4; Kpatw iii. 11. 

Luke edits his source, replacing 
Nalapnvds by Nafwpaios and éorw by 
mapépxerar (Mt rapayer). Both Evan- 
gelists replace 7péaro c. infin. by a 
finite verb (Mt éxpagav, Lk €Boncev) 
and both particularize ao\ote(Mt 6 
6xAos, Lk of mpodyovres). All these 
changes are editorial, and also Luke’s 
explanation that the blind man, hear- 
ing a crowd passing through, inquired 
what was happening (ri ein rodro) and 
received the reply that Jesus the 
Nazarene was passing by. 

49 f. Jesus bids the people call the 
blind man, and they do so, saying, 
‘ Be of good cheer, arise, he calls thee ’. 
For @apoéw v. vi. 50*; eyeipw ii. 9; 
gawvéw i, 26. In Mt and Lk the direct 
speech is omitted and the facts briefly 
summarized: Mt. xx. 32, éddvncev 
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¢ 3 > \ A e€ 4 a 
6 d€ amoBaddwv 76 iudriov adrod avanndnoas WAGev mpdos Tov 


*Inoodv. 


\ > \ ? ~ ¢ ~ 
kal amtoxpileis att@ 6 “Inaots efrev Ti cou Oéddeus 


/ an 
Troujow; 06 d€ ruddds etrev att@ ‘PaBBovvel, ta avaprésw. 
\ ~ ~ 
kat 6 ‘Inoods elev ait “Yaraye, 4 miotis cov odowkev ce. 
\ 
Kal evOds avéBrexpev, Kal jKodovOer abit ev TH 6dO. 


abrous, Lk. xviii. 40, éxéXevoev adrov 
axOAvat mpos adtov. Both Gospels also 
omit Mark’s vivid picture of the man 
casting away his outer garment ({udrvov, 
v. li. 21), leaping up, and coming to 
Jesus. dmoBdd\Aw*, Heb. x. 35**, 
“throw off’, ‘let go’; Cl., LXX, Isa. 
i. 30, Pap. Cf. 4 Kgdms. vii. 15 (€ppu- 
yev) and Heb. xii. 1, dyxov dobeuevor 
mavra. Lohmeyer, 226, thinks that 
this use of the word is Hellenistic, 
and that émPaddv (sys 565) suits the 
circumstances better; cf. the refer- 
ences to girding in Jer. i. 17 and Ac. 
xii. 8. So also Pallis, 37. The man 
would not be wearing his garment, 
but using it spread out on the ground 
to receive alms. Even in this case, 
_ however, he could have thrown it 
aside, and indeed on this interpreta- 
tion his action is more dramatic and 
decisive. In any case émPadwv is 
secondary. Swete, 244, calls it tame. 
Lagrange, 285, traces it to the influ- 
ence of Jn. xxi. 7. Mrs. Lewis, Zhe 
Old Syriac Gospels, xxii, prefers the 
reading because it agrees with oriental 
custom. dvamndaw**, Cl., LXX, Pap. 
(Bauer*, 108). Cf. 1 Kgdms. xx. 34, 
xxv. 9, Esth. v. 1, Tob. (4). Onlyin Mk 
is the man’s spirited action described. 
The fact that he is able to approach 
Jesus unaided suggests that his blind- 
ness is not total; cf. E. R. Micklem, 
105 f. 

51 f. For droxpileis . . . elvev v. 
Intr. 63. The redundancy of the 
participle is manifest, for no question 
has been asked. For the subj. after 
Oédevs v. the note on x. 36. The man’s 
plight is obvious, but the question is 
put in order that he may give expres- 


1 Unless iva avaBAéw is imperatival. 


sion to his need. ‘ The Lord will have 
the want specified ’, Swete, 245. ‘Pa- 
Bovvet*, Jn. xx. 16**, is a stronger 
word than ‘PafBei and means ‘ My 
Lord’; cf. Swete, 245; Lagrange, 
286; Schniewind, 145; Lohmeyer, 
226n.; Dalman, 324, 340. For its use 
in the Targums cf. Black, 21. It is 
replaced in Mt and Lk by Kupre, which 
is read in Mk by 409 geo’ (D ab ffi 
sys, KUpie paBBei). With iva avaBrebw 
sc. 0éAw! and for the meaning of dva- 
BAérw (v. vi. 41), ‘ to recover sight’, cf. 
ANDY, Fah Hy Wilts Sah Lye [els ob, Ley iy 
18; cf. also VGT, 30, Milligan, Docu- 
ments, 154. Luke repeats the word 
(xviii. 41), but Matthew has the pass. 
avory@ow (xx. 33). 

It is remarkable that no action or 
healing word of Jesus is mentioned in 
Mk; Luke adds the command ’Ava- 
BAefov and Matthew mentions the act 
of touching (jbaro THv duparwv attadv). 
All that Jesus says in Mk is “Yzaye, 
7 motes gov o€owKev OE. For mars U. 
ii. 5; odlw ili. 4. Asinv. 34 the faith 
in question is confident trust in God 
and in the power of Jesus to heal. Cf. 
Schniewind, 138. For tmdyw v. i. 44. 

Mark adds that straightway («d@us, 
i. 10) he received his sight and followed 
Him in the way. A literal following 
may be meant, but it is highly probable 
that Mark has in-mind the personal 
attachment to Jesus described in i. 18 
and ii. 14. The phrase év rH oS (v. 
viii. 3) connects the incident with the 
journey to Jerusalem and anticipates 
xi. I-11. Matthew follows Mk closely, 
but Luke adds, d0éalwy rov Oedv. 
mas 6 dads wv eéwKev alvov TO Od 
(xviii. 23). 


\ 
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Mk. xi. i-xiil. 37 THE MINISTRY IN 
JERUSALEM 


The sixth division begins with the Entry into Jerusalem and continues 
to the end of the Apocalyptic Discourse in xiii. Its limits are determined 
by the fact that its contents are connected with the Ministry in Jerusalem 
and its neighbourhood previous to the Passion Narrative proper in xiv. I- 
xvi. 8. Three separate sections may be distinguished: (a) The Events 
preceding the Ministry (xi. 1-25); (4) Teaching in Jerusalem (xi. 27- 
xii. 44); (c) The Apocalyptic Discourse (xiii. 1-37). 

The structure of these sections is of much interest. In the first the 
narratives are set in a framework of three days (cf. xi. I, 12, 19 f.) and 
apparently all that is recorded further in the second and third sections 
falls within this third day. Nowhere else in the Gospel, except in the 
Passion Narrative (cf. xiv. I, 12, 17, Xv. I, 33, 42, xvi. 1 f.), have we a 
chronological scheme so precise. Nevertheless, the arrangement is 
plainly artificial. Not only is the third day overloaded, but the sections 
included in it are groups of narratives and sayings which probably existed 
as units of tradition before the Gospel was compiled. As Albertz, 16-39, 
has shown, the foundation of the second section is a collection of Contro- 
versy-stories, Xl. 27-33, Xll. 13-40 (perhaps originally preceded by xi. 
15-17), comparable to ii. I-ili. 6 and in like manner concerned with 
conflicts with the Jewish hierarchy. V.Intr. 101. Further, by general con- 
sent the third section (xill. I-37) is a compilation. It is manifest that the 
Evangelist has imposed on xi. I-xiii. 37 a chronological scheme to bring 
it into harmony with the Passion Narrative in order to describe in detail 
the successive days of the last tragic week. He had no detailed knowledge 
of the Ministry in Jerusalem like that displayed in the Passion Narrative 
itself, and, in default of continuous tradition, was compelled to assemble 
in the best manner possible existing units of tradition which in some cases 
belonged to other periods in the Story of Jesus. 


(a2) Mk. xi. 1-2 THE EVENTS PRECEDING 
THE MINISTRY 


The incidents and sayings included in this section include the 
following : 
(71) xi. I-11. The Entry into Jerusalem. 
(72) xi. 12-14. The Cursing of the Fig Tree. 
(73) xi. 15-19. The Cleansing of the Temple. 
(74) x1. 20-5. The Withered Fig Tree and Sayings on Faith 
and Prayer. 


As already observed, the material is set in a closely articulated chrono- 
logical and topographical frame. The Entry is introduced by the words, 
‘ And when they drew near to Jerusalem, to Bethphage and Bethany, at 
the Mount of Olives’ (xi. 1), and the narrative closes with the statement 
that, when Jesus had looked round at everything, it being now late, He 
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went out to Bethany with the Twelve (xi. 11). The incident of the Fig 
Tree happens ‘ on the following day’ (xi. 12), and, presumably, on the 
same day Jerusalem is entered again and the Cleansing takes place (xi. 
15-19). The narrative closes with the words, ‘ And when evening came 
they went out of the city ’, and they see the fig tree withered away ‘ as they 
passed by in the morning’ (xi. 20). The saying, ‘ Have faith in God’, 
may belong to the story, but the remaining sayings on faith and prayer 
are loosely appended, as in ii. 21 f., 27 f., ili. 27-9, iv. 21-5, etc. The 
arrangement appears to be catechetical, but before this view can be 
accepted it will be necessary later to consider more closely the position 
assigned to the Cleansing. 


Mk. xi. I-11 (ie Lo NTR YS IN £O Cf. Mt. xxi. 1-17 

JERUSALEM Lk. xix. 28-38 

Jn. xii. 12-19 

Mk. xi. I-11 includes two stories, the Sending for the Colt (1-6) and the 

Entry proper (7-11), but the two are so closely connected that they may 

be taken together. A third story is recorded by Luke, the account of the 

Pharisees who said, ‘ Master, rebuke thy disciples’ (xix. 39 f.). The later 
Evangelists, Matthew and John, expressly refer to Zech. ix. 9: 


‘ Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass’, 


(Mt. xxi. 5, cf. Jn. xii. 15). It is probable that Mark also has this pro- 
phecy in mind (cf. xi. 2) and that it influenced the action of Jesus Himself. 

Different views have been taken of the nature of the story. (1) Gener- 
ally it has been held to have Messianic significance ; cf. Swete, 246-53; 
Lagrange, 287-92; Turner, 53 f.; Rawlinson, 151; Dobschiitz, Zhe 
Eschatology of the Gospels, 175-7; Ed. Meyer, i. 162 f. (Der Anspruch, 
der Messias zu sein, ist ganz unverkennbar); Goguel, 410; Cadoux, 59; 
etc. Influenced by Mt, some commentators exaggerate this aspect, as 
if the one intention of Jesus was to assert Messiahship. On this matter 
the observation of Dobschiitz is very much to the point: ‘The manner 
He chose for His entrance was very fit for declaring His Messianic dignity 
to those who were able and inclined to understand and to conceal it from 
the others’. Wellhausen, 87, is justified in saying that the incident has 
no result; neither the high priests nor the Romans took action. (2) Al- 
ternatively, it is held that a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm on the 
part of the disciples and pilgrims was afterwards interpreted in a Messianic 
sense under the influence of Zech. ix. 9; cf. Wellhausen, 88; Dalman, 
222; Bacon, BGS, 158; J. Weiss, Dze Schr.4177; Otto, 224; Lohmeyer, 
233; Branscomb, 198-200; etc. ‘The acclamation ’, says Otto, 224, 
‘is eschatological, but not specifically Messianic.’ This view pays too 
little regard to the action of Jesus in sending for the colt, to the Messianic 
associations of the Mount of Olives and of the phrase ‘ he that cometh’ 
as interpreted by Matthew. (3) A third view is that the narrative is a 
‘ Messianic legend ’ (Bultmann, 281) ora ‘ cultus-legend ’ (Dibelius, 122). 
In principle, this view does not differ greatly from the second, for Bult- 
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mann allows that the legend may be based on an account of the entry into 
Jerusalem by Jesus with a crowd of pilgrims full of joy and expectation, 
and Dibelius thinks of the form of the narrative rather than its historical 
content. (4) Recently it has been emphasized how much the story is 
influenced by the idea of the ‘ Messianic Secret’; cf. Lohmeyer, 232; 
Schniewind, 148 (Das Messias-Geheimnis waltet tiber dem Ganzen). This 
is a view which by no means rules out the historical character of the 
incident. ‘ 

In favour of the historical worth of the narrative are the local expres- 
sions at the beginning, the vivid character of the account, including the 
instructions to the two disciples, the description of what happened, the 
restrained nature of the acclamation, and the strange manner in which 
the account breaks off without any suggestion of a ‘triumphal entry’ 
(asin Mt). These characteristics suggest the eyewitness rather than the 
artist. 

The key to the interpretation of the narrative is the strange combina- 
tion within it of Messianic and non-Messianic elements. Schweitzer, 
391 f., was justified when he affirmed that the Entry was Messianic for 
Jesus, but not Messianic for the people, although there is no evidence for 
his view that the people hailed Jesus as Elijah. Their cry is almost 
Messianic. In speaking of the Kingdom of their father, David, they 
imply that the Kingdom is near, but stop short of the use of the title ‘ Son 
of David’. Their words transcend what might be said of a famous Rabbi, 
but are not full-throated Messianic homage. The atmosphere is one of 
dangerous tension, but the tension breaks and dies away. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no Messianic entry ; as in Lk. xix. 37-40, the story describes 
the rapturous exultation felt when the city comes in sight. When Jesus 
enters He is accompanied by His disciples only, and, when He has looked 
round at everything, He departs with the Twelve to Bethany. The con- 
trast with Matthew’s narrative is astonishing and bespeaks an earlier 
and superior tradition. 

Despite the warning of Wellhausen, 87, a historical reconstruction of 
the original events is unavoidable. Jesus must have observed the growing 
Messianic tension among His disciples and have realized that His teaching 
about a Suffering Messiah had failed. The very stones were impregnated 
with political expectations (Lk. xix. 40), He therefore resorts to prophetic 
action, as at the feast in the wilderness and as He was to do at the Last 
Supper. By previous arrangement He sends two disciples for the colt, 
intending to fulfil Zechariah’s prophecy.! Unable to deny that He is the 
promised Messiah, He seeks to show to His disciples and to the crowd the 
kind of Messiah He is, no man of war, but lowly, and riding upon an ass. 
The crowd is puzzled, but penetrates His meaning sufficiently to see that 
He is not to be the Messiah of their hopes. That is why later they turned 
against Him. Jesus wills just ¢#z2s Entry (cf. Schniewind, 147 f.). His 
purpose fails, but succeeds in its failure. So unique is the Markan narra- 
tive that we must conclude that it comes from the best tradition, with 


» “ This correspondence with the prophecy does not prove that the narrative was forged, because 
Jesusmay have been inspired by the passage in Zechariah to make his Messianic entry into Jeru- 
salem in this manner ', Goguel, 410. That the Messianic interpretation of the prophecy is not 
strange to Judaism is shown by the saying of Rabbi Joshua ben Levi (c. A.D. 250): ‘ Behold, the 
Son of Man comes “on the clouds of heaven”’, and “‘ lowly, and riding upon an ass”. If they 
(Israel) are worthy, “with the clouds of heaven”; if they are not worthy, ‘“ lowly, and riding 
upon anass”’’, Sanhedrin, 98a. Cf. Moore, ii. 334 f. ; 
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embellishment only in the phrase concerning the colt: ‘ whereon no man 
ever yet sat’. With good reason we may assign it to the Petrine tradition ; 


cf. J. Weiss, 350. 


Kai dre eyyilovow cis *lepooddupa leis BynOdayi) cat] Bn- 
Daviay mpds 76 ”Opos 'tHvl ’EAadv, aroaré\er S00 Tav waby- 


~ b) A \ cal 
T&v adtob Kai A€yer adrots 


NF / 5) \ , \ / 
TIAYETE ELS TY)V KWELNV TV KATEV- 


e ~ A > / al 
avTt vudv, Kat evOds elomropevopevot eis adTiv etpyjoete 7HAOV 


I kal eis | 70 


If. For lepoodAvupa v. iii. 8; eyyilw 
i. 15.. The topographical passage be- 
longs to the present story, but points 
forward to the opening of the Ministry 
in Jerusalem. ByOdayy*, Mt. xxi. 1, 
Lk. xix. 29**, ‘ Bethphage ’, lit. ‘house 
of figs’ (?), is omitted by D 700 ff g? 
i k r!-2 vg Or, but is probably original ; 
cf. Streeter, 318; Lagrange, 287; 
Turner, 53; Rawlinson, 152; Brans- 
comb, 196. Per contra v. Goguel, 409 ; 
Lake, Beginnings, v. 475; Lohmeyer, 
228. Streeter observes that ‘ Western 
omissions are not always “ non-inter- 
polations’”’’, and apart from the 
textual evidence, the inconspicuous 
character of the place and the Lukan 
text point to the presence of the name 
in Mk. 

Bethphage is frequently mentioned 
in the rabbinic literature (cf. Dalman, 
SSW, 252 f.). Apparently it was a 
hamlet or suburb, or even a manor, 
which in any case was quite near Jeru- 
salem. Byfavia, xi. 11 f., xiv. 3*, Mt. 
xxi. 17, xxvi. 6, Lk. xix. 29, xxiv. 50, 
Jn. i. 28 (‘ beyond Jordan’), xi. 1, 18, 
xii. 1**, ‘Bethany’, lit. ‘house of 
dates’(?). Itis usually identified with 
the modern E/ Azariyeh, south-east 
of Jerusalem, and 15 furlongs (Jn. xi. 
18) from the city, on the road from 
Jericho, but Lake, Beginnings, v. 475 as 
argues powerfully for a site higher up 
on the eastern side of the Mount of 
Olives, a view which would agree well 
with Lk. xxi. 37. See further, Dalman, 
SSW, 249-51. Wand sa omit Byfavia 
and Branscomb, 196, thinks that it is 
a later addition. 

To "Opos r&v *EAadév, xiii. 3, xiv. 
26", Mark does not use the noun 


*HAady, ‘ Olive orchard’ (Lk. xix. 29, 
xxi. 37, Ac. i. 12), though it appears 
here in Bk r. Cf. Deissmann, BS, 
208-12. The hill, which rises to a 
height of over 2600 feet, runs from 
north to south on the east side of Jeru- 
salem, and from it across the Kidron 
the city can be clearly seen. From 
ancient times a place of prayer (2 Sam. 
Xv. 32), the hill was the scene of 
Ezekiel’s vision of the glory of the 
Lord (Ezek. xi. 23) and the place pro- 
phesied by Zechariah for the judgment 
of the enemies of Israel (Zech. xiv. 4). 
Later it was associated by the Rabbis 
with the resurrection of the righteous 
dead and the coming of the Messiah. 
Cf. Lake, Beginnings, v. 22; Loh- 
meyer, 229; Billerbeck, i. 840. Cf. 
Josephus, B/, ii. 13.5; Ant. xx. 8.6. 

The vocabulary of 1 f. contains 
familiar Markan words. For dmo- 
otéAdw ¥. 1. 2; of wabnral adrod ii. 15; 
tinayw i. 44; Kwpun vi. 6; €dOUs i. 10; 
elorropevopar i. 21; Sew ili. 27; ovrw 
iv. 40; Kadilw ix. 35. Karévav7t, xii. 
41, xiii. 3*, ‘ opposite’, ‘ over against’, 
belongs to late Gk: LXX (Ex. xix. 2, 
Ezek. xi. 1), Pap. (VG7, 335). The 
village is usually identified with Beth- 
phage, but Bethany also is a possible 
suggestion; cf. Bartlet, 312; Lake, 
op. cit. 475 £.; Dalman, SSW, 254 f. 
For the construction with xai after a 
participle in D cf. Howard, ii. 420; 
Black, 50. 

ma@Aos, Xi. 4, 5, 7*, in Cl. Gk can be 
used of the young of any animal, gener- 
ally of the horse, but in the LXX 
(Gen. xxxii. 15, etc.), as in the papyri 
(VGT, 561), it is used of the ‘ colt’ or 
‘foal’ of an ass. Matthew mentions 
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Se. Kat dnfdOov Kai edpov m@dov Sedepuevov mpos Opav ew 


3 dmooréAXNer mraAw adrov 


both the ass (6vos) and the colt (7@Xos) 
in accordance with Zech. ix. 9. Mark 
also appears to have the prophecy in 
mind in é¢’ év ovdels odmw avOpdruwv 
exabicev (cf. Lk. xix. 30) omitted in 
Mt. Cf. Zech. ix. 9, w@Xov véov. The 
phrase is probably an expansion of the 
saying; cf. Bartlet, 312; Gould, 206. 
Per contra Swete, 247. It character- 
izes the animal as in some sense sacred ; 
cf. Numb. xix. 2, Deut. xxi. 3. The 
distinction of tenses in Avoare and 
¢épere is noteworthy. Both Matthew 
and Luke have Avoartes. 

The principal variants in Mt and 
Lk are manifestly secondary. For 
the modern reader of Mk the main 
interests are historical and religious. 
Does the precise command to the two 
disciples imply a previous arrange- 
ment with the owner of the colt? Or 
is the story purely legendary? It is 
probable that Mark thought of the 
knowledge of Jesus as supernatural 
and that the description of the colt in 
2b is a legendary trait; but this view 
does not exclude the possibility that 
an understanding was made with the 
owner. There is no evidence for this 
supposition, but it accounts best for 
the Markan story and its development 
in the tradition. Cf. Wood, 694; 
Bartlet, 312; Rawlinson, 152. 

3 f. For édv c. subj. v. i. 40; xpelav 
é€xyw ll. 17, 253 ev0Us i. 10; amoaréAAw 
i. 2; madw ii, 1; de Vi. 3; m@Aos 


x1.2; Séwili.27; O¥pai. 33. The mes- 
sage, which is intended to make it pos- 
sible for the two disciples to bring back 
the colt, is somewhat obscure. Is o 
KUptos Jesus, God, or the owner of the 
colt? And is cat ed6ds adrov amooréANe 
mdAw dde part of the message, or a state- 
ment of what will happen? If wddAw 
is read, the words are an assurance: 
the colt will be sent back; but impor- 
tant MSS. omit the adverb and others 
read dzooreAe? instead of azooréAXet. 

Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 125 f., con- 
cludes that the original Markan text 
was Kal ebOvs abrov droareAe Bde, ‘ and 
straightway he will send it here’. Cf. 
Field, 34 f.; Pallis, 38. It is very 
doubtful, however, if this view is 
justified. (1) amooréAAec? is almost 
certainly original, not only because of 
its very strong attestation, but because, 
as a futuristic present (‘is going to 
send’), it invited assimilation to the 
Matthaean text. (2) On the whole 
maAw 3 must be judged to be original, 
in spite of its omission by important 
authorities. It disappeared because 
it was assumed by scribes that the pas- 
sage described the effect of the message: 
the colt would be sent to Jesus. For 
the same reason it is omitted by 
Matthew. (3) The omission of &8< 
is of trifling importance; it could be 
understood to refer either to the village 
or the place where Jesus waited. 

The greater difficulty is the meaning 


* In Jn (xii. 12-16) the incident happens the day after Jesus has reached Bethany ‘ six days 


before the Passover’ (xii. 1), This is the origin of the Christian tradition regarding Palm Sunday. 
A crowd of pilgrims, hearing that Jesus is coming to Jerusalem, comes out from the city to greet 
Him. In contrast with Mk, John relates that Jesus finds an ass (ovdpcov) and sits thereon. The 
Evangelist expressly cites Zech. ix. 9, and either he, or a later editor (cf. Bernard, 427), explains 
that ‘when Jesus was glorified’ His disciples remembered that these things were written of Him 

and that they did these things to Him. 
* umogté\Aer, NA BCD L 4 © ef al. fam, 13 28 118 543 565 579 892 al. mu. bc gi k 

i vg (x MS.) sys pe bl, 

amnogreAct, GU W Il ® © fam, x (exc. 118) 22 506 569 700 1071 al. plur.adf ffiqrtvg (pler. 


; sa bo geo. So also Mt. 
§rdédw. NBC*DLA®@579 892 saaeth. With variations of order. Om. A C? Wet a/. fam, 1 
fam. 13 28 543 565 700 1071 a/. pler. it (pler.) vg sy’ Pe "| bo Or. So also Mt, 
Ode, Om. ck vg (x MS.). 
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of 6 xdpuos. By most commentators, 
but with a sense of embarrassment, it 
is held that Jesus is speaking of Him- 
self. But, as aname for Jesus, 6 Kvptos, 
while common in Lk and in Jn (after 
the Resurrection; cf. Bernard, 132), 
is not used at all by Mark or Matthew, 
unless it be in this message. Lagrange, 
289, takes the meaning to be /e Maitre ; 
cf. Swete, 248; Bartlet, 313; Blunt, 
224. Turner, 53, suggests that it is 
not unfitting that, on the occasion of 
His public entry, ‘ He should speak 
a new language and formulate in new 
terms His unique dignity ’. Zahn even 
conjectures that the owner may have 
belonged to a circle in which Jesus 
was designated ‘ the Lord’ (Kloster- 
mann, 127). None of these sugges- 
tions is convincing. The difficulty of 
the usage led Allen, 142, to take the 
desperate expedient of maintaining 
that God is meant, as in v. 19. The 
better alternative is to explain the 
phrase as referring to the owner of the 
colt. Several considerations favour 
this view, as, for example, (1) Mark’s 
usage (uv. supra); (2) the fact that the 
message is not sent to the owner, but 
to anyone (zis) who happens to inter- 
vene; (3) the consideration that a 
message to the effect that the owner 
wanted his colt and would return it 
shortly would be likely to win the re- 
sponse described. We conclude then 
that 6 xvp.os is the owner and is also 
the subject of dwooré\Ae. The diff- 
culty is that we do not know where the 
owner was. Presumably he was not 
at home, and by inference we assume 
that he was with Jesus; but we are 
not told this, and the justification of 
the inference must be that, on this 
view, a satisfactory explanation is given 
of the message. The agreement, also, 
of the details mentioned in verse 4 with 
the instructions (v. 2) is natural. 


The two disciples find the facts as 
they are described. The colt is tied at 
a door, and they loose him. A new 
detail, however, is added in ém roi 
apdodov, but it is far from certain what 
is meant. audodov** (Ac. xix. 28 in 
D), ‘street’, ‘quarter’; Cf. Aristoph. 
Fragm. 327, Polybius xxxix. 3. 2, od 
Ovpa ... aA’ audddw, ‘ not at the door, 
but in the street’; LXX (Jer. xvii. 27, 
Krone On (xls 27), apni(Giine25). 
RV renders ‘in the open street’, and 
similarly Swete, Lagrange, Turner, 
RSV, Moffatt, Torrey. It is possible, 
however, that the meaning is ‘ at the 
cross roads’, Lat. compitum (Turner, 
53); cf. AV, ‘ina place where two ways 
met’, vg dzvzum. The suggestion of 
Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 126, that the 
original reading was dpmédov, ‘ vine- 
yard’ (cf. Justin, r Apol. 32; Clem. 
of Alex. Paed. i. 5. 15) is attractive, 
but hardly convincing. 

Matthew and Luke merely sum- 
marize Mk, omitting the precise de- 
tails. 

5-8. All falls out as anticipated. 
Some of the bystanders ask why they 
are loosing the colt, and the disciples 
reply as instructed. 
éaTnKkoTwy UV. ix. I, XV. 35; m@dos xi. 
2. Luke has of kvpiot adroo (xix. 33). 
Lagrange, 289, conjectures that the 
owner arrived and that, knowing Jesus, 
at least by hearsay, he consented 
readily to associate himself with His 
project. None of these assumptions 
is necessary and, in the absence of a 
reference to the owner, the presump- 
tion is that he is not present. Ti 
movetre AVovtes TOV T@AOV ; =‘ What do 
you mean by loosing the colt?’; cf. 
Plummer, 258; Moffatt. 

Permission being given, they bring 
the colt to Jesus; they throw their 
outer garments upon him and He sits 
thereon. For émPdAdw v. IV. 373 
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EvAoynpéern 4 epyopevn Baotrcia Tob marpos judv Aaveisd: 
7 éauTav 
iudriov ti. 21; Kabilw ix. 35. Soin 2 Sam. xiv. 4 and 2 Kings vi. 26 the 


4 Kgdms. ix. 13, when Jehu is saluted 
as king. In Lk the idea of homage is 
enhanced by the statement that they 
set Jesus on the colt (émPiBdlw). 
Matthew has ézexdQucev emdvw adrav 
(xxi. 7). From the crowd many spread 
their garments on the road and others 
rushes gathered from the fields. orpwp- 
vupt, XIV. 15"; els tH Odor, cf. ets ddd, 
vi. 8, x. 17. Cf. the account of the 
entering of Simon Maccabaeus into 
Jerusalem ‘with praise and palm 
branches... and with hymns and with 
songs’, I Macc. xiii. 51. 

oriBas**, a litter of straw, rushes, 
or leaves; Cl., but not in LXX (Aq., 
Ezek. xlvi. 23). In Pap. Oxy. iii. 520. 
IO it is used, as in Cl. Gk, of ‘ mat- 
tresses’. For the form oroBds v. 
Moulton, ii. 76, 375. The primitive 
character of Mk is shown by the 
parallel phrases in Mt. xxi. 8, KAddous 
amo tav dSévdpwv, and Jn. xii. 13, 7a 
Bata trav dowikwv. For dypds v. v. 14; 
KOmTw™. 

9 f. of mpoayovres and of axodov- 
Ooivres describe those who preceded 
and followed Jesus. There is no sug- 
gestion of two crowds, one from Jeru- 
salem and the other consisting of the 
disciples and others already with Jesus, 
as is implied by Jn. xii. 12 f. Cf. 
Lagrange, 290; Turner, 54. Swete’s 
attempt, 250, to distinguish between 
the Galileans who brought palm leaves 
with them from Jerusalem and the 
villagers who strewed the road with 
garments and foliage is without founda- 
tion. 

‘Qoavvd, xi. 10*, Mt. xxi. g (82s), 
Jn. xii. 13**, is a transliteration of 
xsmywin in Psa. cxvili. 25, where the 
cry “to God means ‘Save now’, In 


word is used in addressing kings, and 
in all these cases the LXX has odaov. 
The psalm was used liturgically at the 
Feasts of Tabernacles and the Pass- 
over. ‘ Hosanna’ could therefore be 
used in addressing pilgrims or a famous 
Rabbi, but as a greeting or acclama- 
tion rather than a cry for help. At 
Tabernacles branches were carried 
and waved and in popular speech were 
known as ‘hosannahs’. A similar 
usage was connected with the Feast 
of the Dedication, and Burkitt, 77'S, 
Xvil. 139-49, has conjectured that the 
Entry took place at the time of this 
feast (December), the purpose being 
to rededicate the Temple (cf. 2 Macc. 
x. 8). Itis possible that Mark thought 
of ‘Qoavvd as a cry of homage, a kingly 
greeting rather than an appeal for 
divine help, but ‘Qoavva ev rots txbiarous 
in IO suggests an invocation to God 
for aid and blessing or even a cry of 
thanksgiving. This uncertainty sug- 
gests the possibility that in liturgical 
usage the original significance of the 
word had been lost. One may com- 
pare the religious use of ‘ Hallelujah ’ 
as an expression of intense joy rather 
than in its original sense as an ascrip- 
tion of praise to God. In most English 
versions (RV, RSV, Moffatt) ‘ Ho- 
sanna!’ is left untranslated, but 
Torrey’s rendering, 94, 7G, 21, ‘ God 
save him!’ in 9 and ‘ God in heaven 
save him!’ in 10, probably correctly 
interprets the sense of the original. 
Between the two phrases are two 
lines which may have been chanted 
antiphonally ; cf. Lohmeyer, 231. The 
first is a quotation from Psa. cxviii. 
26, in agreement with the LXX, 
EvAoynuevos 6 epxopevos év dvopare 
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Kupiov. For etAoyéw v. vi. 41; Kupuos 
i. 3. In the Psalm the words bespeak 
a blessing in the name of the Lord 
upon pilgrims who came to the feast. 
Whether 6 éepyopevos had a Messianic 
sense is uncertain; Cadbury says that 
there is no evidence that it was a 
Jewish or Christian term (Begznnzings, 
v. 373 f.). This judgment, however, 
needs to be qualified: the evidence 
of such passages as Mt. xi. 3 =Lk. vii. 
19, Mt. xxiii. 39 =Lk. xiii. 35 (LXX), 
Vin, hy LU, APA Salsas slg TNS oo bey lp 
and Heb. x. 37 (LXX) appears to 
suggest that, influenced by Psa. cxviii. 
26 and perhaps Dan. vii. 13, the 
phrase had a brief and restricted 
currency in Baptist and Christian 
circles. It is not likely that the Psalm 
was quoted by the crowd asa Messianic 
acclamation, especially as, in this case, 
the authorities would have been com- 
pelled to intervene: cf. Wellhausen, 
87 f.; Schniewind, 147. Moreover, 
even in Jn (xii. 16) it is only subse- 
quently that the true nature of the 
incident is perceived by the disciples. 
Mark himself may have seen in the 
phrase an indication of the fact that, 
during His Mission, the Messiahship 
of Jesus remained concealed. 

The second line, EtAoynpevn 7 ép- 
xouevn Bacrrela tod marpos judy Aav- 
«(8 (10), appears to be a comment on 
the quotation. The reference to ‘ the 
Kingdom of our father David’ is 
strange; only in the obscure passage 
Ac. iv. 25 (cf. Lake, Begznnings, iv. 
46) is David called ‘our father’. 
Usually the name is applied to the 
Patriarchs, and to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in particular; cf. Moore, 
Judaism, i. 542. Moreover, pre- 
eminently the Kingdom is ‘ of God’ (z. 
i. 15), and when David is mentioned 
it is a question of the Kingdom coming 


again, or being restored ; cf. Lohmeyer, 
231. For these reasons it is tempting, 
with Lohmeyer, to regard the line as 
a subsequent addition, especially as it 
is wanting in Mt and Lk; but against 
this view it may be argued that its 
omission by the later Evangelists is 
intelligible, that the content of an in- 
sertion might be expected to be more 
specifically Messianic, and that its 
restraint is in keeping with the Markan 
narrative as a whole. For Aaveid v. 
125. 

The tendency of the variants in Mt 
and Lk is to make details more explicit 
and to represent the homage as Mes- 
sianic. Matthew identifies of mpo- 
dyovres as of dyAor, and adds 7h vid 
Aaveid to the first ‘Qoavva. Luke in- 
serts 6 Baowevs and has & ovpavd 
eipnvn Kal dd€a ev wxsicTtous. This read- 
ing appears as a variant in Mk. xi. 10 
in © geo, and eipyvn ev tots wisioros 
is read by W 28 700 sys. 

11. In contrast with Mt and Lk, in 
which the Cleansing follows immedi- 
ately after the Entry, a day intervenes 
in Mk. Jesus enters Jerusalem, looks 
around on all things in the Temple, 
and then with the Twelve leaves for 
Bethany. For “lepoodAupa v. iii. 8. 
Turner, 54, /7S, xxvi. 220, prefers 
to read eio#APov (© i k sys geo!), but 
it is better, with Lagrange, 291, to 
read the well-attested sing. Mark’s in- 
tention appears to be to concentrate 
attention upon the action of Jesus. 
(epovy Xin ih5 fe, 27), xl. 35 cll le eV, 
49”, describes the whole of the Temple 
precincts, including the sanctuary 
(vads) and the various courts, but 
there is no reason to suppose that Jesus 
proceeded farther than the Court of 
Men. The comprehensiveness of His 
survey is indicated by zepiBAedpevos 
(v. iti. 5); He looked around on all 
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that could be seen (mavra). The 
opinion that His glance was that of a 
pilgrim visiting the Temple for the 
first time (Holtzmann, 161, wez/ es chm 
neu war) lacks foundation; cf. Well- 
hausen, 88; Klostermann, 130; Loisy, 
ii. 268; Rawlinson, 153. 

The reason for the departure is given 
by the gen. abs. ose 78n ovens Tijs 
@pas: in the late afternoon it was im- 
possible to do more. dé, xi. 19, xill. 
35", is strongly attested by NW CLA 
892 1342 Or. In other uncials and 
minuscules it is replaced by dyias (v. 
i. 32), but it deserves the preference 
given to it by WH (mg, oyias) and 
Nestle. In the papyri it is frequently 
construed with a partitive gen. as in 
Mt. xxviii. 1; wv. VGZ, 470. For Bn- 
Oavia v. xi. 1; of Sudexa iii. 14; 7457 
iv. 37; wpa vi. 35. 

The allusion to ‘the Twelve’ is 
abrupt. Meyer, i. 145, does not trace 
it to his ‘ Twelve Source’ in view of 
dvo THv pabnrHv adrod in xi. I. It is 
best to regard 11 as an addition made 
by Mark on the basis of good tradi- 
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development which the narrative has 
undergone in the Matthaean picture 
of all the city stirred and the children 
crying in the Temple, ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David!’ (Mt. xxi. Io, 15), 
in order to perceive the greater worth 
of the Markan tradition. Presumably 
the crowds have melted away and 
Jesus is left alone with His disciples. 
A dénouement consisting of a survey 
of the Temple scene followed by a de- 
parture from the city is certainly not 
a product of imagination and inven- 
tion. The one point of uncertainty is 
the reference to Bethany. J. Weiss, 
268, prefers the special Lukan tradi- 
tion that Jesus bivouacked on the 
Mount of Olives (Lk. xxi. 37); and 
it may be that Mark’s reference to the 
village is prompted by the tradition 
which connected the story of the Fig 
Tree with the road from Bethany to 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, the 
two localities are sufficiently close to 
preclude the suggestion of contradic- 
tion, especially if Lake’s identifica- 
tion of the village (v. the note on xi. 1) 


tion. One has only to compare the is accepted. 


72. THE CURSING OF THE 
FIG TREE 


Mk. xi. 12-14 Cf. Mt. xxi. 18-20 


The story, as Mark records it, is a Miracle-story intended to illustrate 
the divine power of Jesus. It is doubtful if he interpreted it symbolically 
(cf. J. Weiss, 268), but he may have regarded the incident as significant 
with reference to Jerusalem and Judaism. Bultmann, 232 f., thinks that 
originally 12-14 and 20 formed a whole and that the story of the Cleansing 
in 15-19 was inserted by Mark. Cf. Schmidt, 298-300, who thinks that 
Th emavprov is original, but that awd BynOavias and the statement about the 
time of figs are secondary. It seems more probable that the Evangelist 
found the story of the Fig Tree associated in the tradition with the road 
from Bethany to Jerusalem and for this reason introduced it at this point 
in connexion with the Cleansing. Many modern commentators deny the 
historical character of the incident. The arguments used are not equally 
cogent. Thus, it is contended that it is not likely that Jesus would look 
for figs if there was no reasonable ground for expecting them at that 
season of the year. This argument probably assumes too much; zv. the 
note on 13. Again, it is pointed out that the incident is regarded as an 
example of faith in God (xi. 22) and a ground for perseverance in prayer 
(xi. 23 f.), whereas neither of these counsels is the natural suggestion of 
the narrative; but this contention loses its force if, as is probable, the 
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sayings are artificially attached. The strongest objection will always be 
that the action is not worthy to be assigned to Jesus, since an adequate 
motive is not supplied by the reference to hunger (cf. Mt. iv. 2-4). Among 
those who accept the historical character of the event some interpret it 
as a symbolical incident or an acted parable; v. the note on 13. Prob- 
ably the best explanation of the narrative is that the parable of the Fig 
Tree in Lk, xiii. 6-9, or a similar parable, has been transformed into a 
story of fact, or that in primitive Christian tradition a popular legend 
came to be attached to a withered fig tree on the way to Jerusalem. The 
latter suggestion was first made by E. Schwartz, ZV7TW, v (1904), 
pp. 80-4; cf. also Wellhausen, 106; J. Weiss, Die Schr.4 178; Brans- 
comb, 201 f.; Goguel, 241. These suggestions are conjectural, but either 
of them would give a good explanation of the genesis of the story. See 
further, Klostermann, 131; Bartlet, 316 f.; Rawlinson, 154 f.; Wood, 


694. 


Kai 77 émadpiov e€eAOdvtwv adrav amd ByOavias émetvacev. 


Kal (dav ovKiv amo paxpdbev €xovoav dvdAda AAVev ef dpa Tu 


lol > Se 
evpyoc. ev abth, Kat eAOwv em 


12 f. Mark may have found the 
story of the Fig Tree connected in re- 
spect of time and place with the pre- 
ceding incident. It happened on the 
next day when Jesus and His disciples 
(eEeADdvtwy atrGv) went out from 
Bethany. With 77 éeavprov sc. 7pépa. 
émavpiov*, Mt (1), Lk (0), Ac (10), Jn 
(5)**, ‘on the morrow’, is not a 
classical word, but is used in the LXX 
(Gen. xxx. 33, etc.) and in the papyri 
(VGT, 230). The statement that Jesus 
hungered (émetvacev, ii. 25*) prepares 
the way for the story, indicating that 
He sought to satisfy a physical need. 
Matthew substitutes zpwi, and omit- 
ting the gen. abs., says that it was as 
Jesus was returning (ézavaywydy) to 
the city that He was hungry (xxi. 18). 

i8av followed by the participle €you- 
cav is explained by Blass, 246, as a 
case where the participle is somewhat 
distinct from the object #vAAa, presen- 
ting an additional clause, ‘ which had 
leaves’, but probably the phrase is 
adequately rendered by ‘in leaf’ 
(Moffatt and RSV) or ‘ having leaves ’ 
(RV). For dao paxpdbev v. v.63; ovKi, 
xi. 20 f., xiii. 28"; dvAXov, xiii. 28%. 
Lagrange, 293, explains that leaves 
can be seen at the end of March or 
the beginning of April, especially on 
the east side of the Mount of Olives. 


adriy obdev ebpev ef ur) pvAAa, 
The suggestion that Jesus expected to 
find fruit of the previous season which 
had survived the winter has nothing 
to commend it; only early green figs 
could be expected at this time, and, 
although it has frequently been as- 
serted that such figs are commonly 
eaten in Palestine, Lagrange says that 
they are disagreeable and are not 
normally eaten. Whether it is a gloss 
or not the explanation 6 yap Kawpds odK 
#v ovKwv is correct, since figs are not 
ripe before June. Lagrange, therefore, 
concludes with Victor, Le Camus, and 
Knabenbauer that Jesus performed a 
symbolic action. Cf. B. Weiss, 177, 
who suggests that He saw in the tree a 
picture of the people of Israel; Gould, 
Zr Tet: 

The suggestion that the incident was 
‘an acted parable’ is out of harmony 
with eveivacey and «i dpa tT edpyoe ev 
avry in Mark’s narrative, and still 
more with the exhortation “Eyere 
miotw Oeod it. xi. 22. Cf. Wood, 694. 
The inferential dpa (v. iv. 41*) means 
‘in these circumstances’ and _ the 
vivid fut. edpjce. represents etpyjow 
in the implied direct question. Thus, 
the expectation of fruit to satisfy 
hunger is strongly suggested. Either 
this fact is an inconsistency within 
the narrative itself or the expectation 
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\ s ris x 
14.6 yap Kalpos ovK Hv ovKwY. Kal amroKpiHels elev adTh Mn- 


/ > \ IA > lol \ \ / 
kere eis TOV ai@va eK ood pndels Kaprov dadyot. 


pabnrai adrod. 


is due to unusually favourable circum- 
stances in the position of the tree.! 
Disappointment is probably implied 
by Kat Addy én’ adriv odd€v edpev el p17} 
gvAAa. For én’ adryv to describe the 
goal vw. v. 21 and xv. 22. Whatever 
the original facts may have been, Mark 
clearly intends to describe a miracle 
of power. Matthew’s much briefer 
account merely mentions a fig tree 
(cuxfjv pilav) by the way side which 
Jesus saw and approached only to find 
nothing but leaves; dao paxpdbev and 
ei dpa, etc. are omitted. 

The parenthesis 6 yap Kaipds ovK Hv 
oveav is best ascribed to Mark him- 
self, since such explanations are in 
accordance with his style. 
Osi 15. 

14. For dsoxpubels elrev v. Intr. 63. 
The purely redundant character of the 
participle is manifest here, as in ix. 5, 
Sil Sy Nile, ak PAL weeiy eh o.qitlh Zh 
xxviii. 5. Cf. Howard, ii. 453. For 
the double negative pyxére . . . pndeis 
v.i. 44. The optative dayou expresses 
a prohibition; cf. Moulton, i. 165, 
179. Many commentators deny that 
the words are a curse, despite xi. 21, 


For Kxarpos 


Mk. xi. 15-19 


Tre, € 
Kal NKOVOV Ob 


2) ovKy iv Karnpacw. Lagrange, 294, 
for example, prefers to explain the opt. 
as the expression of an express wish. 
This distinction, however, seems rather 
fine. That the expression is strong is 
shown by the milder subjunctive used 
by Matthew, od pyKkére . . . yevnrar 
(xxi. 19). As the sequel shows (cf. 
eénpapperny ex pildv in xi. 20), the 
words are the equivalent of a sentence 
of death upon the tree. For the habit 
of Jesus of addressing inanimate ob- 
jects cf. iv. 39 and xi. 23. ; 

The narrative ends with the state- 
ment that His disciples were hearing 
Him (7Kovov). These words point for- 
wards to xi. 20-5. This use of the 
imperfect is characteristic of Mark, 
and the change to the aor. in W 28 575 
579 892 et al. k sys pe geo shows that 
it was felt to be unusual. For this 
reason it is likely to be original, and 
it is not necessary, with Pallis, 39, to 
conjecture that jxovov has taken the 
place of 72dpouv. Cf. Lohmeyer, 234. 
Matthew’s substitution of cal éénpavOn 
Tapaxph.a 7) ovx enhances the mira- 
culous element in the story. So also 
€Oavpacay in xxi. 20. 


73. THE CLEANSING OF THE Cf. Mt. xxi. 12 f. 
TEMPLE 


Lk. xix. 45-8 


The narrative is a Story about Jesus which may have been current as 


an isolated unit of tradition, although Mark connects it closely with the 
narrative of the Fig Tree. Bultmann, 36, 58 f., classifies it as a Bio- 
graphical Apothegm, to which 15a (‘ And they come to Jerusalem ’) and 
18 f. (The Priests’ Plot) have been added. He also makes the interesting 
suggestion that 17 (the saying ‘ My house’, etc.) may have replaced an 
older saying which Jn. ii. 16 has retained. Dibelius, 43, 45, includes 15-17 
among his ‘ Paradigms of a less pure type’, and also regards 18 as an 
addition. In this narrative, he says, ‘ we have to do, in fact, with the rare 
case that an event has been handed down in two different Paradigms, 
approximately of a similar kind and value’, one or both of which once 

* This possibility is shown by an original photograph of a fig tree with fruit sent to me by the 


Rey. Eric F. F. Bishop, M.A., Newman School of Missions, Thabor, Jerusalem and dated ‘ Good 
Friday 1936’. 
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stood in connexion with the story of the Passion. Cf. Redlich, 101. Prob- 
ably, the original unit is 15b-17. Mark has added the short statement 
about entering into Jerusalem, and has appended the passage describing 
the reaction of the chief priests and scribes in 18, and the reference to the 
departure from the city (19). The story was told because it was held to 
describe the Messianic action of Jesus and His conflict with the Jewish 
authorities at Jerusalem. 

The story is remarkably vivid. Cf. J. Weiss, 269; Ed. Meyer, i. 162-6. 
Branscomb, 202, describes it as ‘ one of the most important events in the 
life of Jesus’. How Jesus had driven out the buyers and sellers, and had 
overturned the tables of the money-changers and the seats of the sellers 
of doves, above all, how He had charged the priests with having turned 
the House of prayer into a den of robbers, was remembered and handed 
down in the tradition. 


DETACHED NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE CLEANSING 
OF THE TEMPLE 


Since the time of Holtzmann most scholars, including Bernard, 
Rawlinson, Bartlet, Macgregor, Branscomb and Hoskyns, have favoured 
the Markan date. In Mark’s intention the Cleansing is a turning point in 
the story of the Passion. In consequence of it the priests plot to destroy 
Jesus (xi. 18). Moreover, the saying about the destruction of the Temple, 
although not included in Mark’s narrative, is mentioned at the Trial 
(xiv. 58) and the Crucifixion (xv. 29 f.). Strong, however, as the Markan 
case is, it is open to formidable objections. (1) The events assigned by 
Mark to the last week require a longer period. (2) In particular, if Mark 
was to tell the story at all, no other context was available. (3) Further, 
the temporal links in 15 and 19 may belong rather to the story of the Fig 
Tree. The Cleansing fills in the interval between the two parts of this 
story, in this respect resembling Mark’s use of the Beelzebul Question 
(iii. 22-6) and the account of the death of John (vi. 17-29). (4) Again, 
in Mk the Cleansing does not really describe a decisive action in the course 
of events, as by its position it seems intended to do. The reference to the 
priests is followed by a group of controversy-stories, and only after a second 
allusion to the hostility of the hierarchy (xiv. 1) does the action quicken. 
(5) The confused testimony of the witnesses at the Trial (xiv. 58) is more 
intelligible if the saying about the Temple had been spoken considerably 
earlier. (6) Similarly, the question, ‘ By what authority doest thou these 
things ?’, which refers to the Cleansing, seems to belong to a time when 
the ministry of the Baptist had not long ended. (7) Lastly, as an act of 
reforming zeal, rather than a challenge to Judaism, the incident is more 
suited to an earlier period. Why is the protest delayed until the end of 
the Ministry? We have, in fact, the paradoxical situation that the 
Markan story agrees better with the Johannine date and the Johannine 
account with the Markan setting. - 

The objections to the Markan date are so many arguments in favour 
of the Johannine setting, and the latter 1s preferred by many scholars, 
including J. Weiss, 268 ; Lagrange, S. Jean, 65; McNeile, 300 ; vAGME: 
Brooke, Cambridge Bibl. Essays, 308 ; W. Sanday, The Criticism of the 
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FG, 149 f. Further, the L tradition does not appear to have connected 
the Cleansing with the Passion Story, for Lk. xix. 45 f. is derived from 
Mk. Cf. V. Taylor, B7G, 237 f.; Howard, FG, 152,176. Nevertheless, 
the Johannine date is open to the strong objection that it reflects a doctrinal 
motive and a desire to set this crucial encounter at the beginning of the 
Gospel. A sense of this difficulty is apparent in the discussions of some 
who accept the Johannine setting and is at its maximum in the minds of 
those who prefer the Markan date. Cf. Bernard, 88 f. 

Schmidt, 292, thinks that a third possibility is open ; sed tertium datur, 
he writes. In the Gospel tradition the time of this Jerusalem-story was 
not fixed. In this connexion Goguel’s discussion, 412-19, 507-11, is of 
great interest. He attaches great value to the saying concerning the 
destruction of the Temple, in which Jesus expressed the feeling that there 
was nothing more to hope from Israel, and conjectures that it was uttered 
shortly before His withdrawal to Peraea (cf. Jn. x. 40) during a visit which 
preceded by some months His final return to the city. He regards the 
narrative of the Cleansing as an amplification of this saying. There is no 
sufficient reason for this estimate of the narrative, but it is a possible view 
that the Cleansing belongs to this period. Either this date, or the Johan- 
nine, seems preferable to the Markan setting. 

Kat éepyovra ets "lepoodAvpa. Kat eiceA@av els 7d tepov 
jpfato éexBadAew tods TwAocdvtas Kal Tods ayopdalovras ev TA 
iep@, Kal tas tpamélas TOv KoAAvBiotav Kai tas Kabédpas THV 


/ \ \ / \ ? ” oe 
mwArovvTwv TAS TEPLOTEPAS Katéotpeev KQL OUK nHprev wa TLS 


15 f. épxovrat (v. H.S2, 13) is included 
by Turner, /7S, xxvi. 225-31, in his 
list of ‘ impersonal plurals ’ which have 
replaced the first person plur. in 
Peter’s Memoirs (cf. xi. 1, 11 (?), 12, 
AON 2 7, XIV LOTS 2a 2098S 25 CLC, mmELE 
is difficult to decide whether the state- 
ment Kal épyovrat eis "lepooddAvya is edi- 
torial, and is thus a sign that Mark has 
introduced the Cleansing into this con- 
text, or whether the connexion (cf. 
ard BnOavias, xi. 12) was already given 
in the tradition.! For fepdv v. xi. 11; 
jpéaro c. infin, Intr. 48, 63 f.; é«Bad\Aw 
i. 12. ‘Those who sold’ (mwréw, x. 
21") are the people who traded in 
victims for the Temple sacrifices and 
in wine, oil, and salt, and ‘ those who 
bought’ (dyopalw, vi. 36) are the pil- 
grims who required such things for 
the needs of the cultus. The scene is 
probably the Court of the Gentiles. 
KoAAuBiorns*, Mt. xxi. 12, Jn. ii, 15**, 
is a late word in popular use (VG7, 


353) condemned by Atticists; it is de- 
rived from xdAAvBos, a small coin or a 
rate of exchange, and thus means 
‘ money-changer ’ ; cf. tpameCeizys, Mt. 
xxy. 27. These men sat at their tables 
(rpdmela, vii. 28*) or ‘ banks’ (VG7, 
639) for the purpose of changing the 
Greek or Roman money of the pilgrims 
into Jewish or Tyrian coinage in which 
alone the Temple dues could be paid ; 
cf. Ex. xxx. 13 ff., Mt. xvii. 24. Mark 
also mentions the seats (xaédpa*, < 
€dpa) of those who sold doves (zept- 
otepd, i. 10), the offerings of the poor for 
the purification of women (Ley. xii. 6, 
Lk. ii. 22-4), the cleansing of lepers (Lev. 
xiv. 22), and other purposes (Lev. xv. 
14,29). These seats Jesus overturned ; 
Kkataotpepw*, Mt. xxi. 12, Ac. xv. 16 
(LXX)**; Cl., LXX>~The word is 
omitted by D k sys and placed after 
KoAAvB. in &*. 

The statement in 16 that Jesus 
allowed no one to carry a_ vessel 


} The addition of réAcvv in N = 517 802 b f ffir® aur and some lectionaries is probably an attempt 


to secure a firmer connexion between the narratives. 


Cf. Schmidt, 275 f. 
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\4 A \ / > \ 
tyets 5€ memoujnKate adTOV cTTMAdION AHCTAN. 


17 avrots 


through the Temple is peculiar to Mk. 
For adinut tva c. subj. v. Moulton, i. 
176, and for the form dev ii. 189. 
The subj. is used without wa in xv. 36. 
For Siadépw*, ‘to carry through’, cf. 
Ac, xiii. 49, xxvii. 27 (Lake, iv. 335, 
‘ drift across’); elsewhere ‘ to differ’ 
or ‘excel’; Cl., LXX, Pap. (VG7, 
156 f.). For oxedos v. iii. 27 ; fepov xi. 
11. The prohibition implies a respect 
for the holiness of the Temple and is 
thoroughly Jewish in spirit. Cf. Bera- 
Roth, ix. 5 (Danby, 10) where a man 
is prohibited from entering the Temple 
Mount with staff, sandal, or wallet, 
or with dust on his feet, and from 
making it a short by-path. Swete, 256, 
and Klostermann, 131, cite Josephus, 
c. Ap. ii. 7, but v. Lagrange, 295. 
Several commentators, e.g. Turner, 
55, refer to the use of Old St. Paul’s 
in London as a thoroughfare. 

The action of Jesus is a spirited pro- 
test against injustice and the abuse of 
the Temple system. There is no doubt 
that pilgrims were fleeced by the 
traders, as in Mecca to-day (cf. La- 
grange, 294), and that the Temple 
police and, above all, the priests were 
ultimately responsible. It has been 
objected (cf. Lohmeyer, 237) that, if 
Jesus acted in the way described, the 
Temple police or the Roman watch in 
the Tower of Antonia would have inter- 
vened, and that reference to the event 
would have been made in the Trial; 
but against this contention it may be 
justly urged that Jesus must have had 
public sympathy on His side, that His 
action was not revolutionary and, al- 
though the contrary has been claimed 
(v. Oesterley, DCG, ii. 713), was not 
an attack upon the sacrificial system. 

For the Messianic aspect of the in- 
cident wv. the note on 17. 

Matthew follows Mk closely with 


, ‘ ~ Vires’ th 
mavras before rods mwAovvras Kal ayopa- 


Covras and the substitution of éééBadev 
for npéaro éxBad\Aew. Luke omits 
everything after rods mwdobvras. In 
Jn additional details enhance the vivid- 
ness of the scene. Thus, the Passover 
is near; oxen and sheep are mentioned 
and Jesus makes a scourge of cords, 
¢payer\ov €k cxouwiwy (ii. 13-15). 

17. Kal ediSacKxev Kat éAeyev is per- 
haps only a conventional Markan ex- 
pression (Chie 2tet=. Wadia, Is Tesetc-), 
but it may indicate continuous teach- 
ing, in which more was said than is 
recorded. Cf. Mt, kat r&™yer adrois ; 
Lk, Adywv adrots. For yéypanrat v. i. 2. 
Only Mark has the question form. 
The quotation agrees exactly with the 
LXX text of Isa. lvi. 7. Luke replaces 
the Semitic use of KAnOjcera by eora, 
and both later Synoptists omit wéow 
Lohmeyer, 236, sees in 
the use of the phrase ‘a house of 
prayer’ for the Temple the point of 
view of a Galilaean layman who re- 
veres the Temple only as the principal 
synagogue. This is a possible ex- 
planation, but it is not very probable, 
for the name as applied to the Temple 
is old; cf. 3 Kgdms. vili. 29 in addi- 
tion to Isa. lvi. 7 and lx. 7. It is un- 
satisfactory to see here the old pro- 
phetic antithesis of prayer and offering, 
especially as in the case of the prophets 
themselves the presence of this anti- 
thesis has been grossly exaggerated. 
For mpocevyy v. ix. 29*; Ovos x. 33. 
The reference to the Gentiles will have 
commended itself to Mark in view of 
his readers, but it stands in the quota- 
tion itself and there is good reason to 
think that Jesus used it. Cf. Isa. ii. 
1-4. The quotation has an eschato- 
logical colouring (Lohmeyer, 237) ; cf. 
ouvdéw én’ abrov ovvaywynv in Isa. lvi. 
8; also Psa. Sol. xvii. 30 f., where it 
is said that the expected Son of David 
will cleanse (kafapie?) Jerusalem and 
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18 Kal ykovaav of apxepets Kal of ypayparets, Kal elntovv mas 
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atdrov dmodkgowow: éfoBodvto yap adrov, mas yap 6 dxAos €€- 


nations will come from the ends of the 
earth to see his glory. 

In contrast to the divine intention 
stands the charge tpeis S€ memoujKare 
avrov amjAaov AnorSv, which echoes 
the language of Jer. vii. 11, 27) om7Aavov 
Anor&v 6 olkds pov . . . evebmov budv;. 
om7jAaov™, Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46, 
Jn. xi. 38, Heb. xi. 38, Apoc. vi. 15**, 
‘acave’,‘ den’, ‘ cavern’; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. Cf. Souter, 239; VGT7, 583. 
AnotiHs, xiv. 48, xv. 27*, ‘a robber’, 
‘prigand’, as distinct from xAénr7s, 
Camthicia mn Clann exc bap wel be 
charge is addressed primarily to the 
crowd, but, as mainly responsible, the 
chief priests are included. For the 
question of the traffic in the Temple 
court cf, Edersheim, i. 114 f., 369-76; 
Abrahams, i. 82-9; Klausner, 311-16. 
merounxare illustrates Mark’s use of 
tenses; Matthew has zovetre and Luke 
erroinoare. 

In Jn the sayings are different: 
“Apare tatra évred0ev, 1) Tovetre Tov 
olkov Tod maTpds Lov olKoVv emropiouv 
(ii. 16), and Avoare tov vadv Tobrov, 
Kal ev TpLoly Hwepars eyep@ avrov (ii. 19). 
That a genuine utterance lies behind 
ii. 19 is implied by the statement of the 
false witnesses in Mk. xiv. 58 and the 
taunts by the Cross (Mk. xv. 29 f.). 
Cf. Goguel, 415, 507-9. The original 
reference was probably to ‘the 
“spiritual house”? of Christian be- 
lievers (1 Pet. ii. 5), who are collectively 
the Body of Christ (1 Cor. xii. 27) ’, 
Bernard, 97. John relates it to the 
Resurrection. Jesus prophesied that 
after a brief interval the Temple would 
be replaced by a spiritual temple of 
believers in the Kingdom of God. 
Whether the saying was uttered in this 
context is, in the light of the Markan 
narrative, more open to question. Its 
presence in Jn. ii. 19 gives to the 
Cleansing the character of an attack 
upon the sacrificial system. Cf. Ber- 
nard, 87: ‘ A protest against the whole 
sacrificial system of the Temple’; 


Hoskyns, 203: ‘ A sign that the end 
of animal sacrifice is at hand’. Cf. 
R. H. Kennett,7he Church of Israel, 
133. If this is the meaning of the 
Johannine story, it seems probable 
that the Markan account should be 
preferred. 

Was the action of Jesus Messianic ? 
From the time of Ezekiel (xl-xlviii) 
the renewing of the temple was ex- 
pected in Messianic times. Cf. 1 Enoch 
xc. 28 f.; Psa. Sol. xvii. 30 f.; Apoc. 
xxl. 2-5; wv. J. Jeremias, /W, 38-40. 
The action of Jesus is prophetic, but 
more than prophetic (cf. Schniewind, 
150), and regarded in itself it is Mes- 
sianic. It is another question, how- 
ever, how far He intended to make a 
Messianic claim, except for those who 
had eyes to see. His efovaia (xi. 28) 
was veiled, and, in accordance with the 
consistent representation of Mark, re- 
mained His secret until His reply to 
the high priest’s challenge (xiv. 61 f.). 

18 f. These verses, which describe 
the hostility and plotting of the chief 
priests and the scribes, are added by 
Mark to explain why immediate action 
was not taken by them after the 
Cleansing. Jesus was still too popular 
with the multitude. For of dpyepeis 
v. vill. 31 and for of ypapparets i. 22. 
The two formed two of the principal 
groups in the Sanhedrin. Hence- 
forward they are mentioned several 
times in conjunction; cf. xi. 27, xiv. 
I, 43, 53. Once more the distinction 
between the aor. and the imperfects 
which follow is notable, as also the 
parataxis in kal... Kal. 

The priests and scribes began to 
seek how they might destroy Him. 
As often in the papyri, mds is used in 
an indirect sense, and the clause im- 
plies a deliberative question: ‘ How 
are we to destroy him?’. Cf. xiv. 1, 
11. The reason is that they are afraid 
of Him. Mark frequently makes ex- 
planatory comments of this kind using 
ydp. Cf. v. 8, xvi. 8, etc. For doBéopas 
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emAjaaeto emi TH Sidaxh adtod. Kal drav dpe eyévero, 'e€ero- 


peveto! Ew THs moAews. 


19 éeferopevovro 


v. iv. 41. Fear, rather than awe, is 
meant, and the reason, expressed in a 
second clause containing ydp, is the 
astonishment of the whole multitude 
at His teaching. For éxmAjocopa and 
diSaxy v. i. 22. Mark’s intention is 
to indicate that Jesus made the same 
impression in Jerusalem as in Galilee. 

In 19 6rav c. indic., as in lil. IT, xi. 
25, means ‘when’; cf. Moffatt and 
RSV, as against RV, RVmsg, and 
Torrey. Turner, 56, speaks of the RV 
rendering as a serious blunder, due to 
the assumption that Mark wrote classi- 
cal Greek. Both the RV and WHmg 
read the sing., eéemopevero, with & C 
D © et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 22 
33 543 579 892 al. pler. it vg sys hl bo 
geo? sa. So also Lagrange, 297; 
Moffatt; Rawlinson, 157. The plur. 
é€enopevovro is strongly attested (A B 
W A et al. 28 124 565 700 1071 e¢ al. 
c d aur syPe hl mg geo! arm) and is read 


by WH (text), Nestle, Plummer, 255, 
RSV, Torrey. Probably the sing. 
should be read, since Jesus alone is 
mentioned in the narrative. The sug- 
gestion made by Plummer, ‘ but it (the 
plur.) may be a correction to harmonize 
with zrapamopeudpevor (v. 20)’, describes 
what may well have happened. For 
opé V. Xi. 11; mdAs i. 33, Of Jerusalem 
xiv. 13, 16. 

Matthew uses 18b later in xxii. 33; 
he has no parallel to 19. Whether 
Luke uses 18 f. is doubtful (cf. V. 
Taylor, B7G, 96 f.), but he is generally 
held to have done so (cf. Creed, 242 f.). 
If so, he precedes the passage by Kat 
jv SuiddoKwv 70 Kal” juepay ev TO Lepa, 
omits 7Kovoav, and adds xai of mparou 
rod Aaos. He describes the priests’ 
dilemma by saying Kal odx nUpicKov 
TO Ti mrowjowow, and adds 6 Aaos yap 
das e€expéuero avT00 akovwy, omitting 


19 (xix. 47 f.). 


74. THE WITHERED FIG 
TREE AND SAYINGS ON 
FAITH AND PRAYER 


Mk. xi. 20-5 Cf. Mt. xxi. 20-2 


The first three verses of this narrative form the second part of the story 
of the Fig Tree in xi. 12-14, and to it the sayings on faith and prayer in 
23-5 are loosely attached. Similar examples of appended sayings have 
already been noticed in ii. 21 f., 27 f., ih PEOy Les SYVPSIKOH gee tig AElaKS 
division of a single story into parts is illustrated in the narrative of the 
Gerasene Demoniac (v. 1-20), and still better in the account of the healing 
of Jairus’ Daughter (v. 21-4, 35-43). The vocabulary and diction of 20-2 
suggest that the narrative was composed by Mark on the basis of cur- 
rent tradition, partly to describe the dynamis of Jesus and partly as 
an introduction to the sayings which follow. Thus the motives of com- 
position are apologetic and catechetical. The catechetical interest is also 
apparent in the internal arrangement of the sayings, as will be seen in 
the Commentary. The sayings themselves are genuine utterances of 
Jesus, but the manner in which they are introduced is artificial. For the 
historical value of the narrative v. the introductory note on x1. 12-14. 


19 


Kai mapamopevdpevor mpwi «ldov TH ovKny e€npappevny ex 20 


day, although Mark does not expressly 


20 f. The second part of the story 
say this. It was early in the morning 


of the Fig Tree is set on the following 


21 
22 


23 
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pilav. Kat avapvnobeis 6 Ieérpos Adyer adra 
t 


GUKH hv KaTnpdow e€jpavrae. 
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‘PaBBet, ide 7 


\ > \ CS, A / 
Kal amoxptilels 6 “Inaobds réyer 


2) a ” lg A > \ / CAS id “a n ” ~ 
avtoits "“Eyere miotw Oeobd: aunv Adyw tyuiv dre ds av ein TO 
\ \ 
oper rovTw "ApOnre kat BAnOyTe ets THY OaAacoay, Kal pn dia- 
cal aes a / ? a >? \ , oe “ ~ fe my 
Kpily ev TH Kapdia adrob dAAa muaTedn Ott 6 Aadet yiverat, EoTaL 


(mpwi, v. i. 35), as they passed by (apa 
Tmopevdopevot, Y. ii. 23), that they saw the 
fig tree withered away (Enpaivw, z. iil. 
1) from its roots (sia, v. iv. 6). The 
vocabulary is wholly Markan and sug- 
gests, so far as it goes, that the account 
was composed by Mark himself. The 
use of the perfect éeénpaypeévny illus- 
trates the precision with which he uses 
this tense, as frequently elsewhere (cf. 
TUiay Loewe el Som xt L7 50 CbC.) 4 toy Gescube 
abiding results. The omission of mpwi 
in 517 ack is an early attempt to har- 
monize the two accounts. Complete 
destruction is indicated by ex pilav as 
in Plutarch, Pomp, 21 and in the LXX 
in Job xxviii. 9, xxxi. 12, Ezek. xvii. 9. 
Lohmeyer, 238 n., asks if the phrase 
is an echo of éxpufwOy7u in Lk. xvii. 6. 
With the plur. efSov cf. xi. 1, 15, etc. 

The statement that Peter remem- 
bered (avauvynofeis) recalls the similar 
passage in xiv. 72, Kal dveurjobn 6 
Ilérpos 76 phua. It suggests that the 
tradition contained statements about 
what Peter recalled but does not ab- 
solve us from the task of estimating 
their historical value. dvapuvyicKkw, 
xiV072",,1 Cor ive 17) 2 Cor. vil. 5, 
Heb. x. 32, 2 Tim. i. 6**, ‘ to remind’, 
pass. ‘to remember’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
(literary). For ‘PaBBei v. ix. 5. Kar- 
apdowar™, Mt. xxv. 41, Lk. vi. 28, Rom. 
MALAY [ase UlOs opetOmOlLsenar al Glas 
LXX, Pap. (xardparos). With 21 the 
narrative element in the story ends; it 
appears to have been introduced for 
the sake of the sayings which follow 
in 23-5. 

22 f. For amoxpiets Aéye: v. Intr. 63. 
The sayings are introduced by the 
exhortation to have faith in God. For 
mioris ¥. li. 5. The variant reading 
el éxere is well supported by N% D © 
fam. 13 28 33 61 543 565 700 1071 ab 
dir! syS geo! arm, but it is probably 


an assimilation to Lk. xvii. 6; cf. Mt. 
xvii. 20, xxi. 21. The phrase ziorus 
Oe0d (om. 28 a ck bo (1 MS.)) is found 
nowhere else (Rom. iii. 3 is not a 
parallel), but cf. 1 Thess. i. 8, mpos tov 
Oedv, Heb. vi. 1, emi Oedv, Jn. xiv. I, 
eis Tov Oedv; also Roms iii. 22 (Xprorod) 
and 26 (’Inood). The exhortation is 
inappropriate in this context and re- 
veals the artificial character of the 
arrangement. The same is true also 
of the three undoubtedly genuine 
sayings which follow. 

For apy réyw dpiv in 23 v. iii. 28; 
és av c. subj. iii. 29; év TH Kapdia (adT0d) 
li. 6; morevw i. 15. Svaxpivw*, ‘ to 
separate ’, ‘ discern’, ‘ decide’, ‘ con- 
tend’; in NT, but not in LXX, mid. 
and pass. ‘to hesitate’, ‘doubt’, as 
here and in Ac. x. 20, Rom. iv. 20, 
Jas. ii. 4. This reference to doubting 
is wanting in the parallel Q form of 
the saying and may be a homiletical 
expansion. Matthew has éav éynre 
miorw Kat ur) dvaxpiOjre (xxi. 21) and 
yerjcerat instead of éorar. The objec- 
tion that the saying must have been 
uttered in Galilee is unsound, for the 
Dead Sea can be seen from the Mount 
of Olives. 

The parallel versions in Mt. xvii. 20 
and Lk. xvii. 6 are of great interest. 
Streeter, 284, suggests that Luke gives 
the Q version and that Matthew con- 
flates Mk and Q. Cf. also 1 Cor. xiii. 
2, Kav €xw mécav tiv mictw dore dpn 
pecOcordvew. The relationship between 
these passagesis obscure. Mark agrees 
with Mt. xvii. 20 and 1 Cor. xiii. 2 in 
speaking of the removal of a mountain 
and with Lk. xvii. 6 in mentioning the 
sea. Apparently the reference to the 
smallness of the faith has dropped out 
because the exhortation éyere mlorw 
Geod takes the place of ef éyere miorw, 
but to some extent the expansion xal 
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2A 5 A A Ne: Gores , ¢ , hee eee 
avuTW. t@ TOUTO ACYW VILL, TTAVTA OO mpocevyeabe KQU atretabe, 


, ¢ 2) 7 \ oo” oA \o¢ , 
TILOTEVETE OTL eAaPere, KQL €OTAL VELL. KQAL OTAV OTYKETE TPOO- 


, De ” ” , ¢ Ae’ \ cA 
EVXOLEVOL, adiere €l TL EXETE KaTQ TLVOS, LWA KAL O TATTP ULLWY 


e > al aA b) lon A \ ~ 
6 év Tois obpavois adh bpiv Ta TapanTwpaTa bpuav. 


7) SuakpiO7, etc. compensates for ws 
KoKKov owdmews. The main difference 
is that Mark, Matthew, and Paul speak 
of a mountain (or mountains), while 
Luke mentions a tree. This is strong 
evidence for thinking that Jesus spoke 
of a mountain, but it is possible, as 
Manson, $/, 140, suggests, that Lk. 
xvii. 6 is an independent saying, al- 
though on the whole this view is doubt- 
ful. It goes without saying that Jesus 
is speaking figuratively. He wishes 
to say in the strongest manner possible 
that by faith men can do what seems 
absurd or impossible. This is brought 
out in the Markan form in the words 
6s dv... morevdn ott 6 Aare? yivera, 
€orat avr. 

24 f. The second saying on prayer 
is similar in form to the first; cf. dua 
rodro Adyw duiv and aujv rEyw vwytr, 
morevere Gre and morevy drt, and €ora 
duiv and éora adr@. So far as it goes, 
this conformation suggests the use of 
a collection and a catechetical interest ; 
cf. ix. 37-50. With 8a rodro cf. xii. 
24; mdvra doa Vi. 30, Xl. 44; Tpooev- 
xouwat i. 353 airéw vi. 22; and for the 
urgency expressed by the mid. vi. 24 te 
mpocevdyonat is used of prayer to God 
or the gods, while airéw is more gen- 
eral; cf. LS and VG7, 547. Burton, 
110, takes the view that the imperative 
muorevere is used in place of a protasis 
with ei or édv in a supposition and 
instances i. 17. If so, greater emphasis 
is intended, in fact, an intentional 
exaggeration, for it is not true to say 
prayers are answered because we 
believe that we have received our re- 
quest. ¢AdBere points back to some- 
thing that has already happened. 
Matthew substitutes the participle 
morevovres with ArjpryecOe (xxi. 22) 
and so loses the boldness of the Markan 
form. The same tendency is seen in 
the textual tradition, in AapBdvere read 


by A ez al. fam. 13 28 33 579 I071 
al. pler. syspehlhier aeth arm, and 
AnpisecBar by D © fam. 1 22 565 700 
it vg geo. 

The third saying in 25 reflects a 
knowledge of the Lord’s Prayer. Cf. 
Mt. vi. 14, eav yap adijre rots avOpuzrots 
7a TapamTmpara avrav, adjoe. Kal dpiv 
6 maTHp vay 6 ovpavios. The Markan 
form is important because it suggests 
that the Prayer was already known in 
Rome before A.D. 60. Only here does 
Mark use the phrase 6 warip tudv o ev 
zois ovpavois and the word rapanrwya, 
“a trespass’ or ‘transgression’, In 
Cl. Gk, as in the papyri (VG7, 489), it 
denotes ‘a slip’ or ‘ error’, but in the 
NT, influenced by the LXX (cf. Ezek. 
xiv. 13, etc.) and Christian teaching, 
the word acquired a moral and religious 
content in respect of offences against 
God and man. Cf. Field, 160. 

For 6rav c. indic. v. the notes on iii. 
11 and xi. 19. The custom of standing 
was common among the Jews (cf. 
PeWoSuevilien tds 22,Nehwaix.'4ym sa. 
exxxiv. 1, Mt. vi. 5, Lk. xviii. 11, 13), 
although kneeling was also practised 
(1 Kgs. viii. 54, Dan. vi. 10, Ac. vii. 60, 
xx. 36, xxi. 5, Eph. iii. 14). For orjxw 
v. iil. 31"; adinuei. 18, ii. 5. With & 
ru €xere Kata twos cf. Col. iii. 13, édv 
Tus mpdos Twa éxn pougdyv. The presence 
of the saying in this context is due to 
the key word mpocevxydpevor; cf. mpoo- 
evyeoOe in 24. Cf. the structure of 
1037-50; 

Verse 26, rightly omitted in RV and 
RSV, ei S€ dpets odk adiere, ovd€'s maTIp 
dudv 6 ev Tots odpavois adjoe Ta mapa- 
nrdpara vydv, as an addition from 
Mt. vi. 15, is found with small variants 
in ACD O et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 
33 543 579 1071 al. pler. it vg sype hl 
aeth Cyp Aug. With other authorities 
it is omitted by §¥ B LWA 565 700 
892 g? k 1 r? sys sa bo geo arm, 
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(6) Mk. xi. 27- TEACHING IN JERUSALEM 
X11. 44 
The section includes : 


(75) xi. 27-33. On Authority. 

(76) xii. I-12. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 
(77) xii. 13-17. On Tribute to Caesar. 

(78) xii. 18-27. On the Resurrection. 

(79) xii. 28-34. On the First Commandment. 

(80) xii. 35-7a. On David’s Son. 

(81) xii. 37b-40. A Warning against the Scribes. 

(82) xil. 41-4. The Widow’s Two Mites. 


For the view that 75, 77-80, belonged to a pre-Markan complex of 
* conflict-stories ’ comparable to ii. 1-il. 6 wv, Albertz, 16-36; Intr. ror. 
In both groups there is an absence of connecting-links between the several 
narratives, and it cannot be said that the tension is stronger in one than 
in the other. The only topographical reference is ‘ And they come again 
to Jerusalem ’ in xi. 27. The contrast with xi. 1-25, in which the narratives 
are Closely articulated, is striking. The five Pronouncement-stories are 
set side by side. Almost the same is true of the three additions which 
Mark has made in 76, 81, and 82. The Parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men is attached by the general statement ‘ And he began to speak to them 
in parables’; the sayings are introduced by the editorial phrase, ‘ And in 
his teaching he said’; and the story of the Widow’s Mites is appended 
because of the reference to widows in xil. 40 and its connexion with the 
Temple. 

The section is a notable example of Mark’s restraint in not introducing 
statements of time, place, and circumstance, when they were not supplied 
in the tradition. This restraint, which differs from the methods of the 
later Evangelists, adds to the historical value of the Gospel even though 
it raises problems which cannot be solved. It is possible, and even prob- 
able, that some of the incidents belong to earlier periods in the Ministry 
of Jesus either in Jerusalem or in Galilee. 


Mk. xi. 27-33 75. ON AUTHORITY Cf. Mt. xxi. 23-7 
Lk. xx. 1-8 

The form of is that of a Pronouncement-story or Apothegm. Cf. 
Bultmann, 18 f.; Albertz, 23 (Streitgesprach). It is, as Albertz describes 
it, a ‘ controversy-story ’, but in the course of transmission the narrative 
elements have fallen away almost entirely, and little more is left than the 
pointed question: ‘ By what authority doest thou these things? or who 
gave thee this authority to do these things ?’, and the reply of Jesus. It 
was for the sake of this reply that the story was preserved in the earliest 
Christian community; it enshrined the conviction of Jesus that His 
efovata was from God. It may have been current as a self-contained story, 
and in this case the references in 27 to Jerusalem and to walking in the 
Temple, as well as the allusion to ‘ the chief priests, and the scribes, and 
the elders ’, may have been added by Mark; cf. Bultmann, 18. But it 
is also possible that raéra refers to the Cleansing, and, in this case, from 
the first the narrative reflected a rudimentary biographical interest; it 


XI. 28] 
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told how Jesus answered a challenge arising out of His action in the 
Temple. This is probably the better view, for it is unlikely that the 
question put was purely general. In any case, it is arbitrary, with Bult- 
mann, to limit the original story to 28-30, and to ascribe 31 f. toa Hellenist, 
perhaps Mark himself. There is no reason why Jesus should not have 
perceived the priests’ dilemma nor why the situation should not have been 
remembered. Verse 33, in which the priests evade the issue and Jesus 
refuses to say by what authority He acts, strikes such an original note and 
is so much unlike invention that it is excessive scientific caution to ask 
whether 28-30 is a historical account or a formation of the community, 
especially if it is ‘a genuine Palestinian Apothegm’.! The veiled reply 
is itself a claim and must have been recognized as such. It embodies the 
idea of a Messianic secret, but the phrasing is not a literary device of Mark 
but the actual reply of Jesus.? 

Kat épyovrau madw eis “lepoodAvpa. Kat ev 7@ lep@ mepi- 
matobvtos avTob Epyovrat mpos avrov of apy.epets Kal ob ypap- 
patets Kal ot mpeoBdrepor Kal edeyov att@ Ev mola e€ovaia 


~ a \ / ld \ > tA oe A 
TadTa Toes; 1 Tis Gor COwKkev THY e€ovolav TavTnv Wa TabTa 


when the Sanhedrin is 


27 f. Once more in €pxyovrar we may 
have one of the ‘ impersonal plurals’ 
which Durner, /25S, 2xvi..225 f., 
thinks represent ‘we’ in the oral 
tradition. For “IepocdAvpa v. iii. 8; 
tepov xi. 11; maAw ii. 1. The details 
can be editorial, but they may also 
have belonged to the story from the 
first. D X 225 252mg 565 bc ffikq 
aur bo (1 MS.) read the sing. épyerau, 
which may be due to the influence of 
public reading rather than the tradi- 
tion as Mark found it. Cf. Schmidt, 
276. For the free use of the gen. abs. 
(repirarobyros atrod) v. Vv. 2; mepiTa- 
Téa, li. Q. 

For of dpytepets and of mpeoBirepou 
v. Vili. 31; of ypappareis i. 22. Only 
here and in viii. 31, xiv. 43, 53, XV- I, 
with differences of order, are the three 
groups mentioned together. It is con- 
ceivable that the Sanhedrin is meant, 
and, if so, the compound phrase may 
be an expansion or addition, since it 
is improbable that a formal examina- 
tion took place in public (cf. Lohmeyer, 


elsewhere, 
meant, Mark adds expressions which 
leave his meaning in no doubt. Cf. 
mavres in xiv. 53 and xal dAov 70 ouv- 
édpiov in xv. I. It is much more likely 
that in the present case Mark means 
representatives of the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders, and presumably 
only a few. 

For the important word efovcia v. 
the note oni. 22. Divine authority, and 
not legal or political right, is meant. 
Without questioning this meaning of 
éfovaia, D. Daube, /7S, xxxix. 45- 
59, suggests that, in the minds of the 
priests, the reference is to Rabbinical 
authority (mw, xnw). The tacit objec- 
tion is that Jesus is not an ordained 
Rabbi. But here prophetic action 
rather than teaching is in question. 
Even if the two were not sharply 
separated in Jewish thought, the kind 
of reply which Jesus makes suggests 
that the issue is one of divine authority. 

Most commentators take radra as 
a reference to the Cleansing. So Well- 


240); but such an interpretation is hausen, 92; Swete, 262; Lagrange, 
neither necessary nor probable, since 302; Bacon, BGS, 164; Plummer, 
2 Cf. Bultmann, 19: ei echt paldstinensisches Apophthegma...von dem nur fraglich sein kann, 


ob es ein geschichtlicher Bericht ist oder eine Bildung der Urgemeinde, die den Gegnern thre Waffen 


aus der Hand winden will. 


2 Cf. Albertz, 35, who says of the group xi. 27-33, xii. 13-37: Uberall stehen hinter den Erzah- 


lungen wirklich gehaltene Gesprache. 
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a A A > / CLA er , 
29 mous; 6 Sé Inaods elev adbrois "Erepwrjow buds eva Aoyov, 


30 
31 


~ a > / b , ~ A. 

Kat amoKplOnré jor, Kal ep@ dyiv ev mroig e€ovoia tabra Tow 
~ & " > > va > 

76 Badrtiopa 70 *Iwavov e& odpavod wv 7 €€ avOpwmwv; amo- 


/ ” 
KplOnré ror. Kal Siedoyilovto mpos éavtods Aéyovres Tt ettw- 


267; Lohmeyer, 240; Blunt, 228; 
though Swete and Plummer think that 
the whole career of Jesus is also in 
question. Others see a reference to 
the Entry (cf. Schlatter, with reference 
to Mt. xxi. 23). The connexion with 
the Cleansing, suggested by Mark and 
by Jn. ii. 18, seems the best view to 
take, although Luke appears to have 
had the teaching of Jesus in mind; cf. 
Creed, 243; Easton, 291; Luce, 307. 
Much depends upon whether the 
narrative was in circulation as an in- 
dependent unit (cf. Bultmann, 18; 
Schniewind, 152), or whether, as 
seems more probable, a rudimentary 
biographical interest connected the 
question with the action of Jesus in 
the Temple. 

The double form of the question 
is characteristically Jewish, but the 
second part (% tis, etc.) gives it a more 
personal form. The redundant ta 
Tatra moujs is omitted by Matthew and 
Luke. Both mention the teaching of 
Jesus, and Luke, as often, recasts the 
opening words. oios, ‘what sort 
OPT AXIN20 933, xl 2S OfpAGa ivat7. 
év rroia duvaper 7} ev moiw bvopate errot- 
Hoare TodTo vueis;. 

29 f. As in x. 3, Jesus replies by a 
counter-question, a method common 
in Rabbinical discussions. For érepw- 
Taw UV. V..9. Adyos is used with the 
meaning ‘ matter’ or ‘ point’ (cf. Ac. 
i. 1, ‘ book’) and éva=‘ single’. With 
the imperative dmoxpiOnre, used in a 
conditional sense, cf. morevere in 24. 
It is not necessary, with Baljon, to con- 
jecture as the original Kav damoxpiOjré 
por; cf. Swete, 263; Klostermann, 
134; Lohmeyer, 241 n.; etc. For 
efovola v. i. 27, xi. 28; dmoxplvopa 
Lil 33. 

The question concerns the baptism 
of John: was it from God or from 
men? It is unsatisfactory to explain 


this counter-question as a mere dia- 
lectical expedient; it implies that 
John’s égovcta came from God, and, 
more important still, a veiled claim 
that Jesus Himself is the Messiah. 
For Banrispa v. i. 4; "Iwdvns (of the 
Baptist) i. 4. odpavéds is a common 
Jewish periphrasis for God; cf. Dan. 
iv. 26, 1 Macc. iii. 18, Lk. xv. 18, 21, 
Jn. iii. 27, etc. Cf. Dalman, 219 f. 70 
Banriopa 76 “Iwavov is not an example 
of casus pendens ; the subject is placed 
first for emphasis; cf. Howard, ii. 423. 
Too much is claimed, if it is held that 
it is the baptism in particular which is 
in question (cf. Lohmeyer, 242 f.); 
John and his ministry are meant; cf. 
Ac. i. 22, xviii. 25. The imperative 
dmoxptOnre (om. in Mt and Lk) presses 
home the question. 

Both later Evangelists agree in 
reading dmoxpiJeis at the beginning of 
the passage and xayw after duds, and 
these readings are strongly attested in 
Mk: dmoxpileis by A D W © et ai. 
fam. 1 fam. 13 28 565 700 1071 al. 
pler. it vg syshl; kayo by 8% A D W 
© et al. P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 565 700 
1071 al. pler. it (exc. k) vg sys pe hl. 
A good case can be stated for regard- 
ing these readings as original, and, if 
they are accepted, the agreements of 
Mt and Lk against Mk disappear; 
but Streeter, 319, thinks they should 
be rejected, dmoxpifeis as too common 
to be significant, and xdyw because 
it is not found elsewhere in Mk. Bult- 
mann’s suggestion, 18 f., that the 
original Palestinian Apothegm ended 
at xi. 30, must, I think, be rejected, 
and still more that it may be a forma 
tion of the community. So Lohmeyer, 
243, who observes that there is no 
later situation of the primitive com- 
munity in which the ‘ authority’ of 
Jesus could have been based on the 
baptism of John. 
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Aéyer adrots Oddé eyd Adyw dpiv ev mola e€ovola tadra TOW. 


32 ndevoav 


31-3. Jesus perceives the priests’ 
dilemma. For Scadoyifoua v. ii. 6; 
mpos €avurous, cf. viii. 16; morevw,i. 15 ; 
PoPéopar, iv. 41; mpodyrns, i. 2; dxAos, 
ii. 4. If they acknowledged (éay c. 
subj., i. 40) John’s ‘ authority’ to be 
divine (e& odpavod, xi. 30), they would 
expose themselves to the charge of 
unbelief. More, however, is involved 
than this; they would also be com- 
pelled to admit that the eéfovoia of 
Jesus was from God. 

Before the first conditional clause, 
Hav cimwuev ..., Th eirapev; is at- 
tested, and should probably be read, 
with D © © fam. 13 28 565 7o0oa bc ff 
ikr. Turner, /7S, xxix. 6, observes 
that it seems so entirely to correspond 
to the style of the Gospel that it is dif- 
ficult not to believe it genuine. Tur- 
ner, /7'S, xxviii. 20, omits ody after 
dua wid with A C* L Wa bcd ffi 
k sys, 

The second conditional sentence in 
32 breaks off, the apodosis being re- 
placed by the statement that they 
feared the people. All held John to 
be a prophet, and therefore inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. For dzas v. i. 27, 
and with the use of éyew in the sense 
of ‘ to hold for’, cf. Lk. xiv. 18, Phil. 
ii. 29; Blass, 231. Blass explains the 
usage as a Latinism, but the constrn. 
is found in the papyri; v. VG7, 270; 
Bauer, 519; Lagrange, 303. 7devoar,! 
read by D W © 565 abc ffi k arm, 
and oiSact 700, are probably secondary. 
Swete, 264, thinks that évrws* should 
be taken with e¢fyov, ‘all seriously 
held’, but it is drawn into the principal 
clause for emphasis in Nc BCL Y¥ 


fam. 13 (exc. 124) 543 892, and should 
be read with the subordinate ér: clause, 
where it is found in A D (dAnOds) W 
et al. 33 1071 al. pler.abf ffilqvg 
sype hl sa bo geo, ‘ John had been a real 
prophet’; cf. Klostermann, 134; La- 
grange, 303; cf. Moffatt, Torrey, 
RSV.? #v is used in the sense of the 
pluperfect; cf. Blass, 192. dévtws is 
omitted in %* © fam. 1 28 124 565 579 
700 e¢ al. ck sys. 

amoxpiOévres in 33, which is not re- 
dundant here, takes up the question 
of 30. Unable to answer, the priests 
say that they do not know, and 
pointedly referring to their negative 
reply, Jesus says Ovdé ey Aéyw tyiv 
ev mroia e€ovoia tadra mod. But He 
has already told them in His counter- 
question, and they can have been in 
no doubt about His veiled claim. For 
motos U. Xi. 28; e€ovaia i. 22. 

Matthew and Luke follow Mk 
closely with stylistic changes. Both 
have of 6é before the verb in 31 (Lk, 
avveAoyicavro) and both replace adda 
in 32 by edv 8€. Mark’s broken sen- 
tence in 32 is made smooth by supplying 
an apodosis, Mt, ¢oBovpefa tov dyAov, 
Lk, 6 Aads dras karadtOace: Huds ; and 
his roughly phrased explanation con- 
cerning John is recast, Mt, wavres yap 
as mpodyrny eéxovow Tov “Iwavnv, Lk, 
memevopevos yap cot "lwarnv mpodyrnv 
elvat. The direct speech in ovx oidapev 
is retained by Matthew, but is replaced 
by Luke with the infin. constrn. The 
historic presents in 33, Aéyovow and 
Aéyer, disappear in both Gospels. 
There can be no doubt whose is the 
primitive account. 


1 Turner, /7'S, xxix. 7, reads 7jSeccav, pointing out that Mark does not use ¢yw in this sense 


while Matthew does so twice. 


2 For the similar Semitic use of hyperbaton v. Wellhausen, Zzn/.? x2; Black, 36; Intr. 58. 


32 
33 
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Mk. xii. 1-12 76. THE PARABLE OF THE (Cf. Mt. xxi. 33-46 
WICKED HUSBANDMEN Lk. xx. 9-19 


This Parable is controversial, resembling in this respect that of the 
Two Sons by which it is preceded in Mt (xxi. 28-32). Since the publica- 
tion of Jiilicher’s Gleichnisreden Jesu (2nd ed., 1910, ii. 385-406) it has 
been widely regarded as an allegory constructed in the early Church with 
reference to the death of Jesus. Cf. Bousset, 42 f.; Bultmann, 191; 
Klostermann, 135; Branscomb, 209-11; Loisy, ii. 306-19; Montefiore, 
i. 273-5. Some who take this view, including Jiilicher himself, think 
that a nucleus within the parable in xii. 1, 9 may go back to Jesus; cf. 
Ed. Meyer,i.167. There is no doubt that in part the parable is allegorical ; 
it is, as Lagrange, 311, describes it, a arabole allégorique. The owner is 
God, the son is Jesus, the vineyard is Israel, the husbandmen are the 
Jewish leaders or possibly the people as a whole, and the slaves are appar- 
ently the Old Testament prophets. But no allegorical significance belongs 
to the hedge, the pit, the wine press, the tower, the other country, the fruit, 
the exterior of the vineyard; in short, the narrative is not pure allegory. 
The details are necessary elements in the story. This consideration raises 
the question whether the vineyard itself and the slaves are to be precisely 
identified ; the only certain symbolic figures are the owner, the husband- 
men, and the son. If this is so, no sufficient objection can be brought 
against the parable on this ground, unless it is held that Jesus invariably 
used parables to convey general truths and never as pointed weapons. 

Other objections are based on improbabilities in the story, and above 
all upon the fact that in it Jesus tacitly claims to be the Son of God and 
refers to His death. The action of the owner is strange, it is said, if he is 
God: he plants the vineyard, leases it to others, and departs expecting to 
receive payment in kind. In spite of the treatment meted out to the slaves 
he takes no action, and apparently does not foresee the fate of his son, 
while the husbandmen stupidly suppose that by killing the heir they 
will obtain the inheritance. The prophets are ill represented by slaves 
who collect dues and the Jewish leaders are strangely conceived as tenants 
rather than guardians. Pressed by Loisy and others, these objections 
assume that the parable must be self-consistent and accurate in detail, 
whereas its purpose is to describe the astounding patience and long- 
suffering of God towards Israel and its leaders. Bizarre features are of 
minor importance ; they appear, for example, in the parables of the Unjust 
Judge, the Friend at Midnight, and the Labourers in the Vineyard. The 
fact that Jesus alludes to His sonship and death in no way compels us to 
think of the theology of the Christian community, if regard is paid to 
vill. 31, X. 45, xiv. 24 f., and other prophecies of the Passion. On the 
contrary, a representation which puts the death of the son on a level with 
that of the slaves, differing only in its malignity and the dishonour done 
to the body, and which does not mention the Resurrection,? is the reverse 
of what might be expected in a community product. Lohmeyer, 249, 
is fully justified in saying that the fundamental idea of the parable contains 
nothing which contradicts the teaching of Jesus, and especially Lk. xi. 49 
and xiil. 34. 


pis oe Burkitt, Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religion, 
ii, 321-8, 
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Whether the parable has undergone some degree of expansion is a 
matter for conjecture. Dodd, 127, 129, suggests that 4 (? 5) and 9b may 
be additions. Nothing is lost by their removal. Mark’s literary practice 
elsewhere (cf. ii. 21 f., 27 f., xi. 23-5) supports the view that he has ap- 
pended the quotation regarding the stone in Io f. and the allusion to the 
priests in 12, but is no less consistent with the probability that he follows 


good tradition in making these additions. 
For further discussions of the critical problems v. Lagrange, 305-12; 
Rawlinson, 161-4; Turner, 57; Bartlet, 325-9; Wood, 695. 


Kat 7pEato adtots év mapaBoAats dadctv 


> Fe »” 
AMTTEAO@NA GV- 


Opwrmos épyteycen, Kal TrepIg@HKEN GparmoNn Kal COpyzZEN YTTO- 


, \ > t t \ 2E€8 Se IN A 
AHNION Kal @ KOAOMHCEN TTYPPFON, KQL ECEVETO AUTOV YEWPYOLs, 


Na: 9. , 
Kal amedHpnoev. 


1. The details are taken from the 
LXX text of Isa. v. 1 f., in which éuze- 
Adv, dutedw*, mepiriOnur, ppaypdos™, 
éptcow*, sroAjvov* (Isa., mpodAjvor), 
oixodonéw, and mvpyos* also appear. 
For #p£aro c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f.; 
év napaBodats iii. 23. Mark is referring 
not to a series of parables, but to the 
manner of the teaching. Both Mt and 
Lk have the sing., and for avOpwzos 
Mt has otkodeomdrns. dyreAwy, xi. 2, 
8, 9 (dcs)*, belongs to late Greek and 
is common in the papyri (VG7, 27 f.) 
and in the LXX. édvrevoev, Cl. Gk, 
LXX, Pap., is replaced in vg by pas 
tinauit, ‘dug and trenched’.  repu 
rlOnus, xv. 17, 36". The drrodjviov** 
(LXX, Isa. xvi. 10, Joel iii. (iv.) 13) 
was a vessel or trough into which the 
juice ran after the grapes had been 
squeezed in the mpoAjviov above. The 
dpaypds gave protection from wild 
animals and the avpyos enabled a 
watch to be kept and provided shelter 
for the husbandmen. The description 
is true to methods of cultivating the 
vine in Palestine which have persisted 
until modern times; cf. Billerbeck, 
i. 867 f.; Lagrange, 305; Smith, 7G, 
82 f. 

Thus far the parable is true to the 
traditional picture in Isa., in which 
the vine represents Israel, except that 
Mark has dvOpwzos instead of 6 jyaz7- 
pévos. The various details have no 
allegorical importance (for Patristic 
interpretations v. Swete, 266), but 


> A \ ~ ~ 
Kal améaTelAev mpos Tovs yewpyovds TH Kaip@ 


simply belong to the picture. At this 
point the parable deviates from Isa. 
v.if. Nothing is said of a disappoin- 
ting harvest of wild grapes. The man 
leases the vineyard to husbandmen and 
departs. éxdidouar*, Mt. xxi. 33, 41, 
Lk. xx. 9**, is used in Herodotus 
i. 68 and the NT in the mid. in the 
sense of ‘ to farm out ’, ‘ let for advan- 
tage’; cf. the meaning ‘ apprentice’ 
in the papyri (VG7, 192). For the 
form ¢&é5ero v. Moulton, ii. 212. This 
vernacular form is replaced by e&édoro 
in B27 D WAY et al. fam, 1 fam. 13 
(exc. 346) 28 33 565 700 892 1071 al. 
pler. amodnuéew™, Mt. xxi. 33, xv. 14 f., 
eke xv gue 6 torgon (Ormeber) 
abroad] sai ClNGky x xoe i zek.exix, 
3*; Pap. The reference to the de- 
parture of the owner is necessary to 
the situation and there is no need to 
interpret it allegorically, e.g. with 
Origen, zm Mt., ¢. xvii. 6, who refers 
to the withdrawal of the divine pre- 
sence after God had led the Israelites 
through the wilderness by means of 
the cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night. Nor is it necessary, with 
Jerome, to see a gracious purpose in 
the departure; cf. Swete, 2607. Luke 
adds that it was for a long time, xpdvous 
ixavo’s. yewpyos, xii. 2 (b25), 7, 9%; 
used here of the Sanhedrists. 

Of the later Synoptists Matthew 
follows Mk closely, using Anvés instead 
of dtzoAjmov and altering the intro- 
ductory words to dAAnv mapaBodny 


txt 


Pw 
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SodAov, iva mapa Tav yewpyav AdBn amo TOV KapTOv Tob apre- 


ral \ / + | \ A \ > / if 
ABDvos: Kat AaBdovtes adrov derpav Kal améorerAay Kevov. 


\ 
KQL 


mdAw déoteiev mpos adtods adAdov SobXiov: KaKkelvov eKxepa- 


, \ / 
Aiwoav KaL HTiLAcay . 


So 9 Sin Sey AN ae: 
KQL aAAov améoretAev: KQKELVOV QATTEKTEL- 


\ \ + a“ \ / “a \ > / 
vay, Kat moAAovds dAdous, ots prev S€povtes ods Sé aTOKTEVVUVTES. 


axovoate. Luke describes the parable 
as addressed to the people, mpds tov 
Aadv, and omits the details derived 
from Isa. v. 1 f. 

2-5. In succession three slaves are 
sent to receive the produce of the vine- 
yard. 7@ xaip® (i. 15) means ‘ at the 
proper season ’, ‘ when the time came’, 
i.e. in the fifth year (cf. Lev. xix. 23-5). 
For dmoaré\w v. i. 2. The term dodo 
Kupiov is used of Moses (Jos. xiv. 7, 
Psa. civ. (cv.) 26), Joshua (Jos. xxiv. 
29), and David (2 Kgdms. iii. 18), and 
then regularly of the prophets (Am. 
iii. 7, Zech. i. 6, Jer. vil. 25, etc.). It 
is natural, therefore, to think that in 
the parable the prophets, as the fore- 
runners of Jesus, are meant; but this 
inference is not necessary, especially as 
the function of the prophet is to declare 
the will of God and not to gather His 
dues. Possibly, then, the slaves merely 
belong to the story. 

A marked gradation is manifest in 
the fortunes of the slaves. The first 
is beaten and sent away empty; the 
third is killed. This progressive malig- 
nity may help to solve some of the 
problems connected with the fate of 
the second servant; v. zufra. dé€pw, 
xii. 5, xiii. 9*, was softened in meaning 
in the Hellenistic period; wv. the note 
on ¢dysow ini. 25. Originally meaning 
“to skin’ or ‘ flay’ (so in the LXX), 
it is found in Aristophanes, Vespae, 
485, in the sense of ‘ beat’, as in the 
NT and the papyri (VG7, 142). 
kevds”™. 

‘Lhe second slave (7aAw, ii. 1) appears 
to have been buffeted and treated 
shamefully. Unfortunately, the text 
is uncertain. Most MSS. read exeda- 
daiwoav (A C D A © ef al. fam. 13 22 
33 157 543 1071 al. pler.), but Keda- 
Aadw (<Kedddaov) means ‘to sum 
up’, and there is no example of the 


verb with the meaning ‘ to wound in 
the head’. A sense of the inadequacy 
of the verb appears to be reflected by 
the fact that very many MSS. which 
read éxedadaiwoav precede it by AvBoBo- 
Ajoavres, ‘ stoning’ (v. Legg). An act 
of violence is intended, as the render- 
ings of Mt (€AvBoBdAncav), Lk (rpavya- 
ticavres), and the Latin versions (27 
capite uulnerauerunt, vg and many 
O. Lat. MSS.; similarly sa bo), sug- 
gest. Either, then, Mark used xeda- 
Aadw in a sense otherwise unknown, 
or the reading is corrupt. éxefadlwoav 
is strongly attested by N B L ¥ 579 
892, but this testimony is exclusively 
Alexandrian, and, whatis more serious, 
kedadrdw is otherwise unknown, though 
derivation from xeddAov, after the 
analogy of yvaféw ‘to hit on the 
cheek ’, has been conjectured (Lobeck, 
Phryn. 95; cf. Swete, 268). In these 
circumstances, unless ‘ something in 
the Aramaic original suggested it’ 
(Allen, 148), there is much to be said 
for Burkitt’s view (4/7, 1911, 173 ff.), 
that exefadiwoav may be a palaeo- 
graphical blunder for éxoAd¢ucay, ‘ they 
buffeted’ (cf. xiv. 65*). This con- 
jecture, made earlier by Baljon, is 
dismissed by Lagrange, 307, as danale 
and as without textual support, but 
it gives good sense and may account 
for the textual variants. It must be 
confessed, however, that Moffatt’s 
rendering ‘knocked on the head’ 
gives the meaning required if it could 
be adequately based. See further, 
Moulton, ii. 395; VG7, 342; Field, 
35 f.; Swete, 268; Lohmeyer, 245 f. 

Not only was the slave beaten up, 
he was also put to the utmost shame. 
For aztyudlw*, ‘ to dishonour ’, ‘ insult ’ 
(Cl, LX.X, Pap.) v. 2 Kgdms. x. 5, Ac. 
Vv. 4I. 

The brief reference to the murder ot 
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wv Lid t e\ > , > / ’ A ” \ 
€TL EVA ELYEV, VLOV ayamrnTov* ameéatetrev GQUTOV €OXATOV 7TpOS 


? \ / ¢ 
QvuTOUS déywv OTL 


cay , \ er 
VTPaT7)GOVTAL TOV VLOV LOU. 


> ~ \ ¢ 
€KEVOL O€ OL 7 


\ \ ¢ \ > / a or om 
yewpyol mpos éavtovs elrav 6tt Odrds eorw 6 KAnpovopos: Sebre 


> / /, ~ 
amoKkTelvwpev adTov, Kal uUdv eorar 7 KAnpovopia. 


Kal Aa- 


/ > ie ba / AS / > \ ” a > ~ 
Bovres ATEKTELVAV QAUTOV, KAL e€€Badov QUTOV €€w TOU dpmeA@vos. 


the third slave is followed by a general 
statement Kal moAAovs dAdous, ods pev 
dépovres ods Sé amoKrevydvres. Dodd’s 
suggestion, 129, that 5 is an addition, 
receives support from the rarity of 
pév... 8éin Mk (xiv. 21, 38”) and the 
variant form dmoxrevvivtes*, but the 
reference to three slaves (rather than 
two and the son) is more characteristic 
of the folk-tale, while 5b heightens the 
tension. dmoxrevrdvres, read by B 892 
and a few lectionaries, is more likely 
to be original than the widely attested 
dmoxrévvovres. Cf. Hort, 169; Moul- 
ton, ii. 245. For OT references to the 
fate of divine messengers v. I Kgs. 
xviii. 13, xxii. 27, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20 ff, 
xxxvi. 15 f., Neh. ix. 26, Jer. xliv. 
(xxxvii.) 15; cf. also Lk. vi. 23, xiii. 
34, Ac. vii. 52, 1 Thess. ii. 15, Heb, xi. 
36 ff., Apoc. xvi. 6. 

6-8. The owner now puts the hus- 
bandmen to the supreme test by send- 
ing to them his only son. Probably a 
comma should be put after efyev, “ He 
still had one, an only son’; the one son 
stands in contrast with the many slaves. 
For dyamnrdés =povoyerys v. the note 
Outi t Cf. Gen. xxi. 2, Nope 
rov vidv cov Tov ayamnror, Judg. xi. 34 
(A), povoyerns dyamnry, Tob. ili. 10 
(s), pla cou dripxev Ovyarnp ayarnry. 
Cf. Turner, /7S, xxvii. 120; Creed, 
58. In the NT and later Christian 
writings 6 7yamnuévos (Eph. i. 6) and 
6 dyarnrés become Messianic designa- 
tions, but it is doubtful if dyamnrds has 
this significance in the present passage, 
though it may well have this meaning 
in Lk. xx. 13, 7éuw tov vidv pov Tov 
dyannrov. Matthew has Tov viov avTod 
(xxi. 37). Mark states with emphasis 
that the owner sent him last (écxaros, 
ix. 35).! For ‘ Beloved ’ asa Messianic 


title vw. J. A. Robinson, Zph. 229- 
233. 

In Mk (and Mt) the owner’s words 
are a conviction, evrpamnoovrar Tov vidv 
pov, in Lk a hope, iaws todrov évrpamy- 
govra. evrpemw™, ‘to put to shame’, 
mid. or pass. ‘to reverence’; Cl. 
(c. gen. of pers.), LXX, Pap. Cf. 
Moulton, i. 65. In 2 Thess. iii. 14, 
Tit. ii. 8 the meaning is ‘to be 
ashamed ’ (VG7, 2109). 

In the event things turn out differ- 
ently. The husbandmen plot to kill 
the heir (6 KAnpovdépos*) in order that 
the inheritance (7 KAnpovopia*) may be 
theirs. éxetvor (om. in Mt and Lk) has 
a tone of irony. For mpos €avrovs v. 
xi. 31; Sedre i. 17. Cf. the words of 
Joseph’s brothers in Gen. xxxvii. 20, 
vov obv dedre amoKretvwpev adrov. The 
plan seems foolish, but it has been held 
that, since leases were often long, the 
tenants might hope, if the heir died, to 
gain possession of the property; cf. 
Billerbeck, i. 871. More convincing 
is the explanation of Dodd, 125, 
who suggests that the parable reflects 
the disturbed conditions, partly due 
to economic causes, which existed in 
Palestine during the half century which 
preceded the revolt of A.D. 66. Cf. 
F. C. Grant, The Economic Back- 
ground of the Gospels, Part II, ‘ The 
Economic Data’. The statement that 
they cast him out of the vineyard 
(€xBdAdAw, i. 12; €€w, i. 45) implies that 
his body was left unburied. In Lk, 
but probably not in Mt (so D@a be 
d e ff), the inversion by which the 
casting out is mentioned first may 
reflect a desire to bring the story into 
closer agreement with the tradition 
that Christ ‘ suffered without the gate’ 
(Heb. xiii. 12). 


1 Turner, /7S, xxix. 7, would omit mpds avrovs after <oxarov with D 1071 a ffik, 
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10 TOUS YyEeWwpyous, KQU dwoet TOV apmeAava ANAOGLS. 


ypadiv tavrynv aveyvute 
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2 , * 9 , 
éAevoeTau Kat amroA€oet 


Oss rip 


A{OON ON aTTEAOKIMACAN OF O/KOAOMOYNTEC, 
oyToc é€reNHOH elc KeEdadHN FWNIac: 


II trapd Kypfoy éréNeto aYTH, 


Kal ECTIN BAYMACTH EN GOOdAAMOTC HMOAN 


9. Jesus gives point to the parable 
by the question ri woujoer 6 KUpios Tod 
dpmreA@vos ;. For xvpuos v. i. 3; here 
of the owner or master of the vineyard. 
Luke inserts ofvy and adds avroi?;, 
while Matthew prefixes érav ody €A0n 
and adds toils yewpyois exeivois. Again 
Mk is simpler. 

In Mk Jesus answers His own ques- 
tion: the owner will come and destroy 
the husbandmen and give the vineyard 
to others. The idea of the coming of 


God in judgment is fundamentally - 


Jewish (cf. Psa. xcv. (xcvi.) 13, Amos 
v. 17, 1 Enoch i. 9, etc.), and the only 
question is whether the answer is a 
subsequent addition; cf. Dodd, 126 f. 
Its character favours this view, especi- 
ally as in like situations Jesus leaves 
His questions unanswered; cf. Lk. 
xvii. 9, ‘ Doth he thank the servant 
because he did the things that were 
commanded ?’. In Mt the answer is 
supplied by the hearers, and the 
‘others’, to whom the vineyard is 
‘leased’, are described as ‘ husband- 
men, such as will give him the fruits 
in their seasons’ (xxi. 41). Perhaps 
Matthew is thinking of the Apostles 
or the Christian Church (cf. xxi. 43, 
a nation producing the fruits of the 
Kingdom), but it is doubtful if Mark 
gives any precise connotation to aAAovs. 
Cf. Rawlinson, 164. Luke follows 
Mk closely, but adds that, when they 
heard, the hearers replied, pt) yévouro. 
Whether 9b belongs to the parable is 
of secondary importance, since its 
ideas appear in the teaching of Jesus 
in Mt. viii. 11 =Lk. xiii. 28 f. and Mt, 
xxii. 13, and not only subsequently in 
Rom. xi. 17 ff. 

10 f. The quotation is from Psa. 
cxvii. (cxvili.) 22 f. The question 


arises whether it was added by Jesus 
or by the Evangelist (Bultmann, 191 ; 
Klostermann, 137). This question is 
not foreclosed by the parable form, 
since in Rabbinic parables Scripture 
quotations sometimes appear at the 
end; cf. P. Fiebig, Dze Glezchnisreden 
Tesu, 78. With oddé rv ypadiy tavrnv 
avéyvwte ; Cf. ii. 25. odd¢, ‘ not even’, 
implies that the prophecy was well 
known. Here only in Mk is the sing. 
% ypady used of a portion of Scrip- 
ture; cf. Lk. iv. 21, Ac. i. 16, Jn. vii. 38, 
42 9X1%46 37,028 DIN will al Oi asatieEss 
23. Mk. xv. 28 is a scribal addition 
and in xii. 24, xiv. 49* the plur. is used. 
Normally Mark introduces quotations 
by using yéypamra: and sayings by kat 
éXeyev atdrots. The introductory ques- 
tion, then, can hardly be called 
Markan. 

The quotation agrees verbatim with 
the LXX. The casus pendens XéOov, 
taken up in odros, is attracted to the 
case of the rel. pron., and is not 
affected by the Heb. Cf. Howard, ii. 
423. els xedadny, instead of the predi- 
cative nom., while not contrary to 
Greek idiom, is used because it corre- 
sponds to 5; cf. x. 8 and v. Moulton, 
i. 71 f.; Howard, ii. 462f. In 11 atrn 
is an over literal rendering of the Heb. 
nvi, the fem. for the neut. These 
points of syntax concern the LXX, not 
Mark’s style. For amodoxialw v. viii. 
31; olxodouéw xii. I. In the passage 
the rejected stone becomes ‘ the head 
of the corner’ (kefadr) ywvias*), i.e. 
either the cornerstone which holds the 
walls of the building together or the 
keystone of the arch or gateway. Cf. 
axpoywviatos, I Pet. ii. 6, Eph. ii. 20**, 
and see VGT7, 19; J. Jeremias, 
KTAW, i. 792 f.; J. A. Robinson, 
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Wed 2 \ fond 
Kai €{xjrouv adbtov xparfjoa, kal edoBiOnoav rv dxXov, éyvwoav 
A 4 \ > A \ \ » 
yap o7t mpos avrovs tiv TapaBoAnv cimev. Kal adévres adrov 


amnrdav. 

Eph. 163 f.; E. G. Selwyn, 7 Pet. 163 
The second part of the quotation (xii. 
11) describes the reversal as the work 
of God and as marvellous in men’s 
eyes. Gavyacrds* ; Kvptos, i. 3. 

In Rabbinic literature the stone is 
identified with Abraham, David, and 
perhaps even the Messiah; cf. Biller- 
beck, i. 875 f.; Cadbury, BC, v. 374; 
Schniewind, 154 f.; and in primitive 
Christianity it becomes a standing 
designation of Jesus. Psa. cxvii. 
(cxviii.) 22 is quoted in Ac. iv. 11 and 
in 1 Pet. ii. 7. In 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8 two 
other ‘stone-prophecies’ are cited, 
Isa. xxviii. 16 (‘ Behold, I lay in 


Zion ...’) and Isa. viii. 14 (‘ A stone 
of stumbling .. .’), as also in Rom. 
ix. 33. Similar groups are found in 


Lp. Barn, vi. 2-4, in Cyprian, Testz- 
monta, ii. 16 f., where the chapter 
heading is Quod zdem et lapis dictus 
est, and in Aphraates, Hom. i. 6 f., 
while Justin Martyr twice speaks of 
Christ as Atos, Dial. c. Trypho, xxxiv. 
Zev IAL Of wiikey TS Chis 
evidence points to the early existence 
of collections of Messianic proof-texts 
containing such passages (J. R. Harris, 
Testimonies, i. 30 f.) and perhaps also 
to their use in primitive Christian 
hymns (Selwyn, of. czt. 273-7). 

The facts have now been assembled 
on the basis of which the question 
raised at the outset may be considered. 
It may be that Mark has appended 
10 f., but there are no decisive argu- 
ments in favour of this view. On the 
whole it is more probable that the 
interest of primitive Christianity in 
the thought of Christ as the Aios re- 
jected by men, but made by God the 


Mk. xii. 13-17 


77. ON TRIBUTE TO 
CAESAR 


cornerstone of a new Temple, is based 
upon the memory that He used Psa. 
cxvill. 22 f. in a devastating attack 
upon the Jewish hierarchy. 

The quotation is reproduced verb- 
atim by Matthew, but he precedes it 
by Aéyer adrois 6 "Incods, changes oddé 
to ovdémore, and has év rats ypadais. 
More important is the addition, 
peculiar to Mt, ‘ Therefore I say unto 
you, the kingdom of God will be taken 
away from you and given to a nation 
producing the fruits thereof ’ (xxi. 43). 
Luke says that, before speaking, Jesus 
looked on them (€uBAépas), and intro- 
duces the quotation by 7é ody éorw 76 
yeypauevov rodro. He omits the 
second part of the quotation (Mk. xii. 
I1)andaddsa saying whichis also found 
in many MSS. in Mt, was 6 meowv 
én’ exeivov Tov Aiov avvOAacOjcerau: &d’ 
ov 8 av réon, Ackpjoe adrdov (xx. 18). 

12. Mark makes a second reference 
(cf. xi. 18) to the hostility of the San- 
hedrists, using familiar words: (yréw 
(i. 37), here with the infin. of the object; 
Kparfoae (i. 31); PoBdouae (iv. 41); 
oxAos (il. 4); yuwdonw dre c. indic. 
(xiii. 28 f., xv. 10); aapaBoArr (iii. 23) ; 
adinut (i. 18). With the redundant 
adévres followed by the verb of de- 
parture cf. iv. 36, viii. 13, xiv. 50, 
Howard, ii. 453. mpos=‘ with refer- 
ence to’, as in Lk. xii. 41, Heb. i. 7 f., 
xi. 18. Matthew recasts the sentence, 
adding the explanation that the multi- 
tudes held Him to be a prophet (xxi. 
46). Luke supplies a subject and a 
temporal statement, substituting ém- 
Badetv én’ adbrov ras xeipas for Kparfoa 
(xx. 19). Both omit the reference to 
the departure of the priests. 


Cf. Mt. xxii. 15-22 
Lk. xx. 20-6 


As in xi. 27-33, the second of the five controversy-stories in this section 
is a Pronouncement-story; cf. Bultmann, 25; Dibelius, 43; Albertz, 
23f. Everything in it is subordinated to the answer of Jesus to the burning 


13 
14 
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question whether it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar, a question which 
was of the highest religious and practical importance at the time and also 
in the decades preceding the fall of Jerusalem. The narrative element 
is reduced to almost the barest essentials: the reference to the questioners 
and their hostile intentions, to Jesus’s perception of their hypocrisy and 
His request for a denarius, and to their great astonishment at His answer. 
All the emphasis is upon what He said. His saying, ‘ Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s’, has 
deeply influenced all subsequent discussions of the complex relationships 
of Church and State; and, while it does not solve that problem and does 
not expressly raise it, it enunciates the decisive principle relative to that 
discussion. Of its genuineness there can be no question. Am Gemetinde- 
bildung zu denken, liegt m.E. kein Grund vor, Bultmann, 25. 


Kai drooré\Aovew mpos atrov twas THv Dapicaiwy Kat Tov 
€ H ~ @ > A > 4 ae th § 20 / r £ 
pwoiavav tva adrov aypevawow Adyw. Kal efovres Aéyovaw 
ait@ Addoxadre, oldapev dtu dAnOjs ef Kat od péAer cot Trepi 
’ / > A / > be > tA > > 223 > 
ovdevds, od yap BAémes els mpdcwrov avOpdmwyv, ad’ ex’ adn- 


13. Without statement of time or 
place the story begins abruptly with 
a reference to a group of Pharisees and 
Herodians who are sent to Jesus to 
entrap Him in His talk. Probably the 
impersonal plur. dmooréANovow (i. 2) 
is used instead of the pass., but it may 
be that Mark means that the San- 
hedrists sent them; cf. Swete, 273; 
Lagrange, 312; Klostermann, 138. 
For of Dapioator v. ii. 16; of “Hpwdcravot 
iii. 6*. The reference to the court- 
party of Herod Antipas is strange in 
this context and may indicate that the 
story belongs to the Galilean period.! 
aypevw**, ‘to take’ or ‘catch’, by 
hunting or fishing. The verb is clas- 
sical (Euripides, Ba. 434; Herodotus 
ii. 95; Xenophon, Cyn. xii. 6) and 
is used in the LXX (Job x. 16, Prov. 
Ve 22, Vl 25 t., kos, Ver 2) and in 
the papyri. Matthew uses zayidevw 
and Luke érAapBavopa. Adyw is a 
dat. of instrument or of manner. In 
addition to the change noted above, 
Matthew and Luke recast Mark’s 
opening sentence. Matthew describes 
the Pharisees taking counsel and 
sending their disciples, together with the 
Herodians, to Jesus (xxii. 15 f.). Luke 
connects the story with the priests’ 


plot and describes them as sending 
spies who pretended to be upright 
and whose purpose was ‘to deliver 
him up to the rule and authority of 
the governor’ (xx. 20). Manifestly, 
Mark’s is the primitive account. 

14 f. The question regarding tribute 
to Caesar is preceded by a fulsome 
compliment. Jesus is upright (aAn6%s*) 
and cares for no man, for He does not 
regard man’s person (zpdcwzoy, i. 2), 
but truly teaches the way of God. For 
diddoxade v. iv. 38; olSapev dru ii. 10; 
ov péAe ooviv. 38; and for the Semitic 
parallelism v. Black, 117 and xi. 28, 
Sate. Sie AS), 

While zpécwzov is used in the Koine 
in the sense of ‘ person’ (VGT, 553), 
it is probable that od . . . Brees els 
mpdcwrov avOpdmwv and od AauBavers 
mpdoawmov (Lk. xx. 21) reflect Hebraic 
idiom. dpdw and AapBdvw (but not 
BAérw) are so used in the LXX: 
1 Kgdms. xvi. 7, é67¢ dvOpwaos dyferar 
els mpdcwmov, Psa. Ixxxi. (Ixxxii.) 2, 
€ws OTE... Mpdowna duaprwrdv Aap- 
Bavere ;, cf. Lev. xix. 15, odd3é Oavpdcers 
m™pdawTrov etc. See also 
mpoowmoAnupia (Rom. ii. 11, Eph. vi. 
9, Col. iii. 25), mpoowrodAnumrns (Ac. 
X. 34), and zpoowroAnumréw (Jas. ii. 


Suvacrov, 


» At the same time the reference to the Herodians agrees well with the Lukan tradition that 
Antipas was present in Jerusalem at the Passover season (Lk. xxiii. 7). 
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/ A ~ ~ ~ 
Oetas rHv 6ddv Tob Beod SiSdoKes: Eeatw Sodvar Kfvoov Kaicapy 


ddpev 7 pr) SOpev; 


” A 
iN), (oxsie 


cy A 
elmev avrots 


Clk NIB | ” A / > lal 
ot O€ HveyKav. Kal A™yer adrots 


ypady; of dé€ elmav att Katoapos. 6 


Tt pe meupalere; 


¢ \ >? \ ~ \ / 
6 b€ eidws adr&v tiv tadKpiow 


/, / Sf. a ” 
féperé por Synvapiov tva idw. 
/ 
Tivos 4 elk aUTN Kal 7) €7L- 


Ta 


5 6€ “Inaods etiev 


Kaicapos amddorte Kaloape Kal ta Tod Beot T@ Oe. Kal e€- 


9). The opposite attitude is described 
by aAW en’ adnbetas tHv 6ddv Tod Deod 
dvdaoKers. For dAjOeva v. v. 33; em aAn- 
Oeias, xii, 32", means ‘truly’, ‘ ac- 
cording to truth’. 7 odds rod Oeod 
is the kind of life God wills. The ex- 
pression is Hebraic. Cf. BDB&, 204, 
Gene vie12, Psat i. 1, Jers xxi..8)) Ac. 
Xvili. 25 f., and 4 ddds in Ac. ix. 2, 
KienO 235 SAV. LA, 22h 

After the compliment the challenge 
follows, €£eorw Sodvar Kqvoov Kaicapu 
H ov;. For eeorw v. il. 24; Kaitoap, 
xii. 16 f.*. The word kxfvaos*, Mt. 
xvii. 25, xxii. 17, 19**, is a translitera- 
tion of the Latin census, ‘ poll-tax’; 
VGT, 343. The tax in question was 
paid direct into the Imperial fiscws and 
was especially hateful to Jews as a 
sign of subjection and because the 
coinage (Snvapiov) bore the name and 
image of Caesar. Thus, the question 
Sdpev % ut) SHpev ;, in which the sub- 
junctives are deliberative, was skilfully 
devised: He would be either dis- 
credited or imperilled. An affirmative 
answer would disgust the people; a 
negative reply would bring Him into 
collision with the Roman authorities, 

The reading émxefadaov (© 124 565 
1071 k syspe) is probably an attempt 
to replace xfvoov. But see Turner, 
PIES: SEAS Ye, 

The modifications in Mt and Lk are 
of minor importance. Matthew re- 
arranges 14 and adds el7ov ody Hiv, 
zt cor Soxet;, omitting (with Lk) ddpev 
j ph Sdpev;. Luke abbreviates his 
source, replacing dAnOys by dpbds 
Réyers Kat SiSdoxers, and omitting od 
pérer cor mepl oddevds. For his ov 
AapBavers mpdcwmov v. supra. 

Mark says that Jesus knew (eidds, 
Mt yvous, Lk xaravoyoas) their hypo- 


crisy (drdxprois*, Mt aovnpia, Lk mav- 
ouvpyta), and asked ré pe weipa€ere ; (v. 
i, 13). The command ¢éperé pou dy- 
vapwov iva téw implies that neither Jesus 
nor His opponents had one, a point 
lost in Luke’s SetEard por Snvdprov (Mt 
emdetEate). iva dw is possibly impera- 
tival. For dnvdpiov v. vi. 37. Mt. xxii. 
19, TO voptopa TOD KHvaov. 

After Té pe weupalere F GN WO 
& P45 fam. 1 fam. 13 28 33 543 565 579 
q syhl sa geo arm attest doxpirai, 
which is in accord with Mark’s style 
(dndKptow . . . Uroxpitat, cf. vii. 13, 35, 
xv. 4) and should probably be read. 
Cf. Couchoud, /7'S, xxxv. 19 f. 

16 f. When the denarius is brought, 
Jesus asks whose image and inscrip- 
tion it bears, and when the only pos- 
sible reply, ‘ Caesar’s’, is made, He 
states a principle of the utmost impor- 
tance for the relative claims of God and 
the state which has led to much dis- 
cussion. Cf. P. S. Watson, 7he State 
as a Servant of God, 33 f. eikwyv*, Mt. 
Sr Ome kek 24 eNO) ele brexee Ts 
Apoc (10)**, ‘image’, ‘likeness’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. (‘ description ’, ‘ por- 
trait’, ‘statue’; VGZ, 183). For the 
doctrinal use of ecw v. Lightfoot, Co/. 
142 f. émypadny, xv. 26*, Mt. xxii. 20, 
Lk. xx. 24, xxili. 38**, ‘ inscription’ ; 
Cl., Pap. (‘ insertion’, ‘impost’, ‘ as- 
sessment’; VGZ7, 237). The Emperor 
was Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) and extant 
coins show the inscription to have been, 
Tilberius| Caesar Divi Aug{ustz] 
Flilius) Augustus. Cf. Madden, Jew- 
ish Coinage, 247; HDB, iii. 424f. azo- 
diSwpu* ; as Swete observes, 276, the 
verb implies that the tribute is a debt ; 
cf. Rom. xiii. 7, Mt. v. 26. With ra 
Kaicapos v. Rom. xiv. 19, 7a THs ipi- 
vns, Lk. xxiv. 19 (etc.), ra wept "Inaod, 
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, ele} ? ~ 
eOavpalov én’ atta. 


Phil. i. 12, 7a Kar’ eué. Cf. Blass, 157. 
The amazement produced by the reply 
of Jesus is indicated by éxdavpalw**, 
a late compound which is found in 
Aristeas, 312, Sir. xxvii. 23 (c. émi and 
gen.), xliii. 18 (c. acc.), 4 Macc. xvii. 
17 (c. acc.), Philo, de Somn.ii.'70. Cf. 
Meecham, Zhe Letter of Aristeas, 307. 
For similar compounds in Mk vw. 
exOapBéomat, exmepicods, Expofos. 

The reply does not mean that the 
worlds of politics and religion are 
separate spheres, each with its own 
governing principles. Jesus held that 
the claims of God. are all embracing 
(cf. Mk. xii. 29 f.), but He does recog- 
nize that obligations due to the State 
are within the divine order. In par- 
ticular, the acceptance and use of 


Caesar’s coinage implicitly acknow-- 


ledge his authority and therefore the 
obligation to pay taxes; cf. Mt. xvii. 
27. This duty is not in conflict with, 
nor merely parallel to, the requirement 
to pay back to God all that is due to 
Him. Quite different was the attitude 
of Judas of Galilee in A.D. 6 who at the 


Mk. xu. 18-27 
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time of the enrolment carried out by 
Quirinius spoke of it as ‘ no better than 
an introduction to slavery’ and ex- 
horted the nation to assert their 
liberty; cf. Josephus, Azz. xviii. I. 1. 
In primitive Christianity the attitude 
to the State described in Rom. xiii. 7 
and I Pet. ii. 13 f. is in close agreement 
with the teaching of Jesus, and was jus- 
tified by the peace, justice, and tolera- 
tion given to the world in the best days 
of the Empire. By the time the Apo- 
calypse of St. John was written the 
situation had changed; cf. Apoc. xviii. 
1 ff. See the important note of Tur- 
ner, 58 f.; also Cadoux, 172 f., 273. 
With the reference to the great 
amazement of the questioners the 
Markan story breaks off. As is not 
infrequent the later Synoptists expand 
the account. Matthew says that, when 
they heard, they marvelled (avpacav), 
left Him and departed (xxii. 22). Luke 
explains that they were not able to take 
hold of the saying before the people, 
and that marvelling (@avudcapres) at 
His answer they were silent (xx. 26). 


Cf. Mt. xxii. 23-33 
Lk. xx. 27-40 


The third Pronouncement-story is even more briefly introduced. Only 


as much is told of the Sadducees as is necessary to introduce their ques- 
tion, and at the end there is no narrative element at all. Cf. Bultmann, 
25; Dibelius, 43, 56; Albertz, 24 f., 30 f. There is no real justification 
for Bultmann’s view, echoed by Sundwall, 74, that 26 f. is a later addition. 
A new beginning is made at this point, but it is necessary because the 
original question requires a twofold answer, with reference to the fwc/, 
as well as the manner, of the resurrection. Nor is there ground for 
attributing the saying to a debate within the Christian community, since, 
as Lohmeyer, 257, points out, the ideas are purely Jewish and are in no 
way influenced by later Christian beliefs. On the contrary, as in xi. 27-33 
and xii. 13-17, the story preserves genuine tradition of the most primitive 
kind. The method of discussion, by the use of Scripture and an illus- 
trative story, and by counter-questions culminating in a positive statement, 
as well as the kind of exegesis illustrated, are typically Rabbinic, while 
the vigour of the debate, the grandeur of the statement concerning God 
(27), and the final deadly thrust are lifelike. Unobtrusive, but clearly 
discernible, are the moral elevation of Jesus, the spirituality of His out- 
look, and the force of His personality. 
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Vane A 
Kai EPXOVTAL Laddoveator pos avTov, oltwes Aéyovow ava- 


\ my > 
oTaow 7) €lval, Kal emnpwTwv adbrov déyovTes 


AvsacKare, 


~ A ec oa i > > > 
Mwvofs éypaev auiv ote €sN TINOc ddeAPdc ATIOBANH Kal 


, aA ~ € 
KataXinn yuvatka Kal MH adh TEKNON, iva ddBH O ddeAddc 


AYTOY THN FYNdTKA Kal EZANACTHCH cTTEPMA TH dAEAP ayTOY. 


18. The Sadducees (Zaddovxator™) 
are described as men who (oiruwes, v. 
iv. 20) say that there is no resurrection. 
A priestly party, they belonged to the 
leading families of Jerusalem, and 
from their number the High Priest 
was appointed. Their name is com- 
monly derived from that of Zadok 
(ps) the priest, who lived in the days 
of David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 17, 
xv. 24, I Kgs. i. 8, etc.), and they are 
identified with ‘the sons of Zadok’ 
(Ezek. xl. 46). Another view finds 
their founder or principal representa- 
tive in an otherwise unknown Zadok 
of the Greek period; cf. Ed. Meyer, 
ii. 291. These explanations are open 
to several objections, not least the 
doubled 7 in the Hebrew or Aramaic 
original presumed by Zaddov«aior. 
T. W. Manson, Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, vol. 22, No. I, 
Apr. 1938, p- 147, has suggested the 
derivation of the name from x‘p10, 
apparently an Aramaic transliteration 
of the Greek ovvdixor who from the 
fourth century B.C. in Athens defended 
laws against innovation or amend- 
ment. Be this as it may, the Sad- 
ducees were conservatives who took 
their stand on the Pentateuch, without 
necessarily denying the validity of 
other OT books, and questioned belief 
in immortality, angels and spirits, and 
in foreordination or fate. Cf. Ac. 
xxiii. 8, Aéyouow py) «lva dvdoraow 
pare dyyedov pare mrebpo, Josephus, 
Ant. xviii. 1. 4, B/, ii. 8. 14. See 
further, Schiirer, 11. ii. 29 ff.; Moore, 
i. 68-70, 251 ff.; Branscomb, /esus 
and the Law of Moses, 12 ff. ; Lightley, 
Jewish Sects and Parties, 1-178. 

The question (émepwrdu, v. 9) natur- 
ally concerns the resurrection of the 
dead and is meant to disparage Jesus 
as a teacher. dvdoraas, xii. 23”, is 


rarely used in Cl. Gk of rising from 
the dead; Aeschyl. Zum. 648; Luc. 
Salt. 45. In the LXX it is found in 
2 Mace. vii. 14, xii. 43, Psa. lxv. (title), 
and freely in the NT; cf. VG7, 37 f. 

The later Synoptists follow Mk 
closely, but Matthew adds a temporal 
phrase, ev éxeivn 7H Nuepa, and replaces 
Epxovrar by mpooqAOov (cf. Lk, mpoced- 
Oovres) Luke has twes r&v Laddov- 
Kalwv. 

19. As in the preceding story, Jesus 
is addressed as ‘ Teacher’ (dcddoxae, 
v. iv. 38), but without the compliment 
paid by the Pharisees. Lohmeyer, 
255, observes that, while the latter 
raise a political problem, the Sad- 
ducees put a scribal question. The 
question, which first appears in 23, is 
preceded in Rabbinic fashion by a 
quotation from the Law introduced by 
Mwvofs éypatev piv. For Mwvojs v. 
i. 44; and for the more usual yéyparrau 
vii. 6. The quotation is a very free 
rendering of Deut. xxv. 5 f., excluding, 
in particular, the limiting clause ¢av 
Katouc@ow adeAdol emt ro adro and the 
reference to leaving seed (o7épuca), 
which shows that the main purpose of 
the ordinance is to maintain the pos- 
session of property within the family. 
For dmoxreivw v. ili. 4; Katadeizw x. 
7; adinusi. 18. e€aviornu*, Lk. xx. 
18, Ac. xv. 5**, trans. ‘to raise up’ 
intrans. tenses ‘to rise’; Cl., LXX, 


Pap. For omépya v. iv. 31. For the 
phrase v. Gen. xxxviil. 8. 
The construction 671... iva... is 


best explained as a mixture of two 
constructions: éypayev éru édv .. . 
dmobdvn . . . Anpyerar and éypartev va 
édv drobdvyn ...AdBn. Cf. Swete, 278; 
Lohmeyer, 255 n. Both Matthew and 
Luke omit 671. Matthew also omits 
the tva and recasts the sentence in 
the smoother form éav tis drobavn pu) 


18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
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éxta adeAdbol Fjoav: Kal 6 mp@tos éAaBev yuvatca, Kat azobv7- 
©) > a fe \ ¢ PS) / er > / \ 

oxwv obk adjKev onepua: Kat 6 dedrepos eAaBev adrnv, Kat 
\ ¢ , € te \ € 

anébavev pi) KaTadum@v o7mépua, Kal O TplTOS WaAvTwWS* Kal OL 


¢ \ > 2A , ” , eee Sas Yi) 
€77TA OUK apjKav OTTEPHMa* EOXATOV TAVTWV KaL 1) YUVY)) a7rEeVQaveEV. 


a > a / aes ” , ¢ 
€v TT) avacTacel, OTav AVAOTWOLV, TLWOS AVTWV EOTAL YUVI); Ob 


A aA 
ap émTa eayov avTny yuvaiKa. 
yop 


é¢n adrois 6 “Incotds Od dia 


tobro mAavaobe pi €iddtes Tas ypadas pyndé tHV Svvauw Tod 


éxwv téxva, emvyapBpevoes 6 adeAdos 
avrod .... Luke also simplifies, replac- 
ing karaXirn yuvaika by Exwv yuvaika 
and xal pi adf_ téxvov by kal obros 
areKvos 7. 

20-3. Stories of the kind which 
follows are fully in accordance with 
Rabbinic methods; cf. Fiebig, 77-130. 
The present story gives an example of 
the literal fulfilment of the Law lead- 
ing to the challenging question con- 
cerning the Resurrection in 23. Seven 
brothers in succession take the same 
wife and in each case there is no issue. 
In the Resurrection whose wife will 
she be? The intention is to show that 
belief in the Resurrection leads to an 
absurdity. As in popular stories, the 
situation as it concerns the first three 
brothers (zp@ros, vi. 21; devrepos, xil. 
31, xiv. 72"; sptros, xv. 25*) is de- 
scribed with oriental repetitions, and 
finally (€cxyarov mavrwv, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
8), itis said, the womandied. Matthew 
and perhaps Luke (cf. Streeter, 320) 
substitute torepov. Note the stylistic 
variations in dmoOvicKkwy odk adjKer 
(20) and améBavev py) Karaduray (21). 
The first participle means ‘at his 
death’ and adinus and Kxaradeirw are 
used as synonyms. wWoavrws, xiv. 31*. 

The tautology in & rH avaordce, 
érav avaor@ow reflects Semitic idiom. 
The second phrase is omitted by N B 
CDLWA ¥ 33 579 892 ck r! sype sa 
bo, but it is in accord with Mark’s style 
(cf. xiii. 19 f.) and is probably original.! 
Semitic colouring is also suggested by 
the asyndetic construction: Mt and 
Lk add ody and the particle is added 
in Mk in A C? DGW © & fam. 1 565 
et al.a b ff et al. vg sys pehl sa arm. 


For other additions in c and k v. Hort, 
26. With éyw followed by a second acc. 
cf. Mt. iii. 9, Ac. xiii. 5, Phil. iii. 17. 

The question is asked confidently. 
The disbelief of the Sadducees is ex- 
plained by the fact that belief in life 
after death is reflected in the OT only 
in late post-exilic passages, in Dan. 
Kil 2 lsavxxv.'S, Keyl. 1Q, saa Dol. 
24 f., and perhaps Job xix. 25-7, prob- 
ably under Persian influence, the 
traditional belief being that after death 
the soul shared a shadowy existence, 
hardly worthy to be called life, in the 
darkness and desolation of Sheol; cf. 
Isa. xiv. 10, Job vii. 9 f., Psa. vi. 5, 
cxv. 17, Sir. xvii. 27, etc. As con- 
servatives in doctrine the Sadducees 
held fast to older views, whereas the 
Pharisees, with whom Jesus agreed, 
believed in future resurrection. Cf. 
Schniewind, 158; Abrahams, i. 168- 
170; Barrett, 74 f. 

The story is repeated in Mt and Lk, 
but with abbreviations. 

24 f. For é$y asyndeton v. ix. 38. 
In reply to the Sadducees Jesus says 
that they are in error because they 
know neither the Scriptures nor the 
power of God. Aavdw, xii. 27, xiii. 
5 f.*, ‘to lead astray’, ‘ deceive’, 
pass. ‘ to goastray ’, ‘err’; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. 1) eiddres, ‘ because you do not 
know ’, indicates a present condition. 
For the use of ai ypadai with reference 
to the Scriptures v. the note on xii. Io, 
and for 8vvayus v. v. 30. The unhappy 
results of ignorance are stressed, not 
only by Jesus, but by the New Testa- 
ment generally; cf. i, 21, Jn. v. 37 f., 
1 Cor. xv. 34, Gal. iv. 8, etc. The 
knowledge, however, is moral and 
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experimental, and not only intellectual. 
The dvvayis of God is His power to 
overcome death and bestow the gift 
of life. 

The question form in od 6&4 Tod- 
7o...; is replaced by a statement in 
Mt, but it is characteristic of such 
sayings; cf. ii. 25, xii. 10, 26. Prob- 
ably ua roéro points forward: ‘Is 
not this the reason why you go wrong, 
that you know not, etc.?’; cf. Swete, 
280; Gould, 229. The phrase is 
omitted in Mt and Lk. For the very 
different text in Lk v. infra. 

The Sadducees, Jesus contends, are 
mistaken about the nature of the re- 
surrection life; they assume that 
present human relationships persist, 
whereas in that life people neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels in heaven. For &x 
vexp@v Vv. Vi. 143 yapuew vi. 17. ya- 
pilw*, Mt. xxii. 30, xxiv. 38, Lk. xvii. 
Dex 35)(2)yk Cor. vil. 38 (G275)"*, 
‘to give in marriage ’, belongs to late 
Gk corresponding to the classical use 
of yapéoua. It may even mean ‘ to 
marry ’ (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 38, VG7, 121), 
though not of course here. 
odpavois must be taken with dyyeAo. 
It is clear that Jesus is thinking only 
of the resurrection of the righteous. 

This idea of a resurrection life com- 
parable to that of angels has affinities 
with St. Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor. xv. 
35 ff. It corresponds with Jewish 
beliefs in this and in later times. Cf. 
1 Enoch civ. 4: ‘ Ye shall have great 
joy as the angels of heaven’; Apoc. 
of Baruch li. 10, where it is said that 
the righteous ‘ shall be made like unto 
the angels, and be made equal to the 
stars’; Berakoth, 17a, cites a saying 
of Rab, a Babylonian teacher of the 
third century A.D., which declares that 
in the life to come there is no eating 


ev Tots 


and drinking, no begetting of children, 
no bargaining, jealousy, hatred, and 
strife, but that the righteous sit with 
crowns on their heads and are satisfied 
with the glory of God. Cf. Abrahams, 
i. 168 f.; Billerbeck, i. 888; Monte- 
fiore, i. 283; Klausner, 318 f. 

Mt. xxii. 30 agrees closely with Mk, 
but with ev yap 7H dvaordoe at the 
beginning. Luke’s version differs 
greatly in expression, cf. xx. 34-6. 
“The sons of this age marry and are 
given in marriage. ‘Those who 
are accounted worthy to attain to that 
age and to the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in 
marriage’ and it is explained that 
they ‘cannot die any more’ and are 
“sons of God, being sons of the resur- 
rection’. They are described as iody- 
yedou. Apparently Luke is following 
a parallel version; cf. V. Taylor, 
BTG, 100. 

26 f. The answer now turns from 
the manner to the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. éyetpovras (cf. vi. 14) 
is a gnomic present as in 1 Cor. xv. 16; 
cf. Burton, § 12; Swete, 281. The 
proof is based on Ex. iii. 6 (LXX), 
For ov« avéyvwre; cf. li. 25, xii. 10. 
BiBAos* carries with it a connotation 
of sacredness and veneration (VG7, 
111) and is used here with reference 
to the Law; cf. 2 Chron. xxxy. 12 (R), 
1 Esdras v. 48, etc.; Lk. iii. 4, Ac. vii. 
42. énl rod Barou, ‘at “the Bush’”’’, 
is a customary method of referring to 
the narrative of the burning bush; cf. 
Rom. xi. 2, év HAeda. For the gender 
of Bdros* v. Moulton, ii. 123. It may 
be that 7s elrev atr@ 6 Oeds Adywr is 
no more than a reference to what is 
said in the story, although undoubtedly 
Mark, as well as Jesus Himself, looked 
upon the Law as a divine authority. 
Matthew’s variation (xxii. 31) 70 pnev 
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bpiv bao Tod Beod, leaves this point in 
no doubt; cf. Lk. xx. 37, ws Aéye 
KUpwov Tov BedvABp.... For Aéywr v. 
Intr. 63. 

The argument that "Ey 6 Qeds 
’ABpaday Kat 6 Beds *IoadK Kat 6 Beds 
*TaxwB means that God is the God of 
the living, illustrates contemporary 
methods of exegesis. Cf. Kloster- 
mann, 141; Schniewind, 159; who 
cite Rabbinical interpretations of 
Deut. xi. 9 and Numb. xviii. 28. 
Strictly speaking, Ex. iii. 6 refers only 
to the God who had dealings with the 
patriarchs; the language used does 
not necessarily imply that they are 
alive. Yet, strangely enough, in a 


deeper sense the passage suggests the . 


one consideration which above all 
others confirms the modern Christian 
in his belief in life after death; for 
to him this hope is based, not on 
Platonic arguments concerning the 
nature of the soul, but upon the ex- 
perience of communion with God. It 
is this idea of fellowship with God that 
the Old Testament emphasizes in its 
nearest approaches to a doctrine of 
immortality; cf. Psa. xvi. 8-11, xlix. 
15, Ixxiii. 23 f. For later Jewish 
thought v. 4 Macc. vil. 19, xvi. 25. 


Mk. xii. 28-34 


79. ON THE FIRST COM- 
MANDMENT 


Perfect expression is given to the 
thought when Jesus says: ovK éoTw 
Oeds vexp&v adda Cedbvrwv. The asyn- 
deton adds forcé. 

With the charge zodd wAavaobe the 
Markan story ends. Matthew and 
Luke omit this phrase, preferring to 
suggest in different ways the effect 
produced by the words of Jesus. 
Matthew adds a reference to the 
astonishment of the multitudes at His 
teaching which he had omitted when 
describing the Cleansing of the Temple 
(cf. Mk. xi. 18b). Luke borrows 
material from the Markan story of the 
Great Commandment, which he other- 
wise omits because of the parallel 
version in Lk. x. 25-8. Some of the 
scribes, he says, answered and said, 
‘ Teacher, you have spoken well’ (xx. 
39, cf. Mk. xii. 32). ‘For they no 
longer dared to ask him anything’, 
he adds (xx. 40, cf. Mk. xii. 34). 
Mark’s conclusion: ‘ You are quite 
wrong’ (RSV), is impressive in its 
brevity; all the more after the re- 
dundancy at the beginning of 26: 
“Concerning the dead, that they are 
raised’. Cf. Mt, ‘ Concerning the 
resurrection of the dead’; Lk, ‘ That 
the dead are raised ’. 


Cf. Mt. xxii. 34-40 
(Lk. x. 25-8) 


The fourth Pronouncement-story gives the answer of Jesus to the 


question: ‘ Which commandment is the first of all?’. 


In form it is a 


Schulgesprach (Bultmann, 21), 1.e. a narrative which records a discussion 
between a teacher and a student, rather than a Streitgesprach, or con- 
troversy-story (Albertz, 25 f., 32 f.). It is interesting to observe that the 
parallel narrative in Q, which is preserved in Lk. x. 25-8 and which may 
have influenced Mt. xxii. 34-40, is of the latter type: the scribe, here 
called vojuxds, seeks to put Jesus to the test and himself supplies the answer 
givenin Mk by Jesus. This difference of form could easily arise during the 
oral period, and it is not of serious importance since even in Lk Jesus 
approves the answer (x. 28). Both Bultmann and Albertz think that the 
Markan form is the earlier, and with good reason. Easton, 169, and 
Branscomb, 220, take the opposite view, arguing that tradition would 
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naturally tend to convert the approval of Jesus into an utterance of His. 
This view is not satisfactory, since the lawyer’s quotation of Lev. xix. 18 
in Lk may be adapted to prepare the way for the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (cf. Lagrange, 322), and because a controversy-story is more 
conventional than a story in which the attitude of the scribe is friendly. 
The greater detail in Mk supports this view, and especially the saying, 
‘Thou are not far from the kingdom of God’, which stands apart from 
the eschatological conception of the Kingdom which in the main dominates 
Mk. In its present setting in Mk the arrangement is topical ; it seemed 
desirable to the compiler to follow a story about Pharisees, and a second 
about Sadducees, with a third about a scribe, not, however, without some 
degree of artificiality since the scribes were not a third party. The content 
of the story would favour a Galilean setting for the incident. The refer- 
ence to ‘ burnt-offerings and sacrifices’ is especially appropriate if the 
scene is the Temple courts, but otherwise there is no reason to connect 
the story with Jerusalem. Lohmeyer, 261, thinks that the tradition 
should be traced to the original community in Galilee, holding that the 
boldness of the question and of the answer of Jesus is more difficult to 
understand against the background of Pharisaic Judaism. 


A ~ , lanl 
Kai mpocedaw eis tOv ypappatréwy axovoas abtdv ovvln- 
, [2 \ 1 A AO > 1 ? a > i e) / 
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/ > \ > \ Z / > / er) 3. lo oe 
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28. The story is introduced by a 
sentence containing three participles, 
mpoceAuy ... axovoas... iSév, which 
connects it with the preceding narra- 
tives and anticipates v. 32. This 
multiplication of participles is a feature 
of Mark’s style (cf. Swete, xlviii) and 
28a is probably an editorial adaptation 
of a narrative which began kal zpoceA- 
Baw els... emnpwrnaev adrov. Cf. Loh- 
meyer, 257. For of ypapparets v. i. 22; 
ouvlnréw i. 27; Kadds vil. 6. The 
friendly attitude of the scribe, more 
clearly evident in 32, is distinctive of 
the Markan story. In the parallel 
version in Q (Lk. x. 25-8) the attitude 
of the voyuurds is hostile; he seeks to 
put Jesus to the test: éexmeipalwv adror, 
cf. Mt. xxii. 35. Such an attitude 
would have suited the Markan context 
well and the presumption is that Mark 
follows the better tradition. 

Hv, read by N* CD L W @ eé ai. 
fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 543 565 


700 1342 e¢ al. ac ff sypehl geo! aeth 
arm, should probably be preferred to 
«idas, for, as Turner says, 60, it is 
quite well supported, and makes better 
sense. So AV and RSV. 

The question asked (ézepwrdw, v. 9) 
is: Iloéa eoriv evroAn mparn mavrwy ;. 
In Q it is: Td woujoas Cw atdvov 
KAnpovounow; (Lk. x. 25). Again, pre- 
ference must be given to Mk, for the 
Lukan form appears to be influenced 
by the story of the Rich Man’s Ques- 
tion (Mk. x. 17-22). ota (xi. 28) 
may be used with the meaning ‘ what 
kind of ?’, but it is difficult to think, 
with Swete, 284, that Jesus is asked 
to specify a class of commandments, 
or one that is representative, and it is 
more probable that here zola=ris; 
cf. VGT, 524; Moulton, i. 95; Blass, 
176. For evroAy v. vii. 8. The reading 
mpwrn tavrwv (Mt, peyddAn), where 
mac@v might have been expected, is 
undoubtedly original.t Alford ex- 


» The omission of révtwv by D W © 565 ef a/. it sy’ sa arm geo, and the reading rac@v (M* 1278 


al. pauc.) in the TR, are grammatical corrections. Cf. Lagrange, 321; Lohmeyer, 258 n. 


Blass, 


312, points out that in 29 Eusebius and some minuscules attest ravtwyv mpo@tov' "“Axove Iopana, 
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plains it as a compound expression, 
‘first-of-all’ (cf. Swete, 284); Blass, 
108, as a stereotyped use of the neut. 
to intensify the superlative; cf. WAZ, 
222. There is a parallel in Thuc. iv. 
52, modes... Kal mavTwv pddvora THY 
“Avravdpov. See further, Field, 36. It 
may be that the phrase is an example 
of translation Greek, to represent the 
Semitic use of the positive for the super- 
lative more literally rendered by peyaAn 
in Mt. Cf. Wellhausen, 27/2 21; 
Black, 86 ; Howard, ii. 442. 
Questions concerning the first com- 
mandment and light and easy com- 
mands were not infrequently discussed 
by the Rabbis, and various answers 
were given. See the notes on 29-31. 
The most famous reply is that of Hillel 
to a proselyte who desired to be in- 
structed in the Law while standing on 
one leg: ‘ What thou hatest for thyself, 
do not to thy neighbour: this is the 
whole Law, the rest is commentary ; 
go and learn’, Shabdb. 31a. Cf. 
Abrahams, i. 21 f.; Billerbeck, i. 357. 
29 f. In reply Jesus quotes the first 
part of the Shema‘ in Deut. vi. 4 f., 
which every pious Jew is bound to 
recite daily, and which, as Kittel, 
KThAW, i. 41, observes, plays as great 
a role in late Jewish piety as in Rab- 
binic exegesis and theology. For 
Jewish teaching concerning the obliga- 
tion of obedience and humble love to 
God see, in addition to Kittel’s article, 
Montefiore, i. 284-6, Rabbinic Litera- 
ture and Gospel Teachings, 312-16; A. 
Biichler, Studies im Sin and Atone- 
ment, 1-119; Snaith, Déstinctive Zdeas 
of the OT, 141 f. Of the Synoptists 
Mark alone includes the opening 
words, “Axove, "IopanA, Kvpios 6 Beds 
juadv KUpos els eotw. The connexion 
of these words with those that follow 
is vital; for the command to love God 


30 THs 


is not simply a duty; it is an obliga- 
tion arising out of the fact that He is 
One, in comparison with whom the 
gods of the heathen are idols, and that 
He has chosen Israel in covenant-love 
(kUptos 6 Beds judy). Cf. Lohmeyer, 
258: Liebe ist des Volkes Antwort auf 
Gottes erwdahlende und offenbarende 
Tat und ist damit dieses Einen Volkes 
Grundgesetz. 

The quotation is in close agreement 
with the LXX, reading xapdias (A, 
dcavoias Ba) and yvy7js, but substituting 
diavolas for Suvapews, and adding kai 
e€ dAns Tis toxvos cov. Luke also has 
the same four nouns, with the last two 
in reverse order, while Matthew has 
Kapdia, pux7, dudvorca. Matthew has & 
c. dat., representing the Heb. 3, while 
Mk and Lk agree with the LXX in 
the better Gk. ex c. gen. The Heb. 
reads: ‘ with all thine heart (225), and 
with all thy soul (v5:), and with all thy 
might (18»)’. To some extent therefore 
the Markan reading is conflate. It 
reflects the desire to express the re- 
sponse fully. The love springs from 
the centre of personality, the heart and 
the soul, but no less from the under- 
standing and the strength of a man’s 
being. It is, however, not necessary 
to distinguish sharply these aspects of 
human personality, as in later dis- 
cussions; cf. Aquinas, Summa, It. ii, 
Qn. 44, Art. 5. The intention is not 
to distinguish faculties and powers, 
but to insist on a complete response. 

For mparn v. the note on 28; Kupios 
1.3; dyamdw x. 21; xapdiaii.6; puyy 
iii. 4; “Iopa7A, xv. 32*. Sidvora”, ‘ the 
understanding’ or ‘mind’; CL, 
LXX, Pap.: VGT, ‘a fair equivalent 
to the Latin anzmus’, 152. toys, xii. 
33”, ‘strength’, ‘might’, ‘ power’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. 

This passage, and Lk. xi. 42, are 
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the only passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels which speak of man’s love for 
God. Similarly, there are only five 
Pauline passages which speak of this 
theme (Rom. viii. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 9, viii. 
3, Xvi, 22, Eph. yi. 24), a restraint 
which Moffatt, Love im the NT, 154- 
163, traces to the reticence of the NT 
writers in the use of love-language as 
addressed to God. Cf. J. Weiss, HPC, 
509. The emphasis lies rather on 
God’s love for man, and rightly so 
because it is from this love that love 
for God is derived and takes its char- 
acter. As such, it is indeed aydn, 
pure self-giving, which looks neither 
for reward nor for satisfaction. Cf. 
A. Nygren, Agape and Eros, i, ii, 
passim. But it would be wrong to 
suppose that there can be no obedience 
to the command to love God until love 
is of this perfect character. At first 
man’s love to God may be no more 
than ¢.Ala, ‘friendship’, or akin to 
the Platonic épws, needing to be 
cleansed from self-regarding motives, 
and to be fashioned by faith into dyamy 
by the dydan of God in which it rests. 
See further, J. Burnaby, Amor Dez, 
141-79, and the comments of P. S. 
Watson, Let God be God, 48-59. 

31. Although the scribe’s question 
is concerning the commandment which 
is mpdérn mavrwv, Jesus adds a second 
(Sevrépa (xii. 21) airy). Matthew feels 
that the statement is abrupt. He 
therefore follows the quotation from 
Deut. by the words, airy éoriv 7) weyadn 
Kal mpwrn évroAj, and then explains 
that the second is like (6moéa) to it 
(xxii. 38 f.). Luke simply connects 
the two by xat. 

The passage quoted agrees verbatim 
with the LXX text of Ley. xix. 18, 
’Ayamnhaeis TOV TANGlov Gov ws TEavTOV. 
For dyandw v. the notes on x. 21 and 
xii. 30. The adverb mAyaiov (xii. 33”), 
used with the article (as in Cl., LXX), 
translates the Heb. y ‘friend’, 
‘fellow-citizen’, ‘the other man’, 


and, in view of the preceding clause, 
“Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor 
bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people’, refers, strictly speaking, 
toa fellow-Jew. Butit would be wrong 
to suppose that the command was 
understood in this restricted sense in 
later times; the LXX rendering itself 
must have encouraged a wider connota- 
tion, and the enthusiasm with which 
it is quoted by the Rabbis and other 
Jewish writers makes this clear. See 
the comments of Montefiore, i. 285, 
Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teach- 
ings, 319 f. Cf. the famous saying of 
Akiba: ‘ “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’; this is the greatest 
general principle in the Torah ’, Szfra, 
Ley. xix. 18; also the saying of Simon 
the Righteous: ‘On three things 
stands the world: on the Law, on the 
worship, and on works of love’, Adoth, 
i. 2. Cf. also Philo, de Spec. Leg. ii. 63. 
282. Atleast the command must have 
been held to cover ‘ the stranger in the 
land’, but that it was held to have a 
universal range is naturally more 
doubtful. See, however, Abrahams, 
i. 24: above all the saying of Ben 
Azzai, which he quotes, in which a 
greater principle than that mentioned 
by Akiba (v. supra) is found in the 
creation of man: ‘ “ This is the book 
of the generations of man ”’ is a greater 
principle than the other’. 

The question what it is to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself is discussed 
at length in the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Luther, and other great Christian 
teachers, and is variously explained. 
Sometimes it is held to be only another 
form of the love of God, sometimes 
as a higher form of self-love, some- 
times as God’s love for man received 
and redirected. Cf. Nygren, Agape 
and Eros, ii (tr. P. S. Watson), 149-52, 
331-5, 425-7, 516-19. Such questions 
are inevitably raised, but in consider- 
ing them it is necessary to begin with 
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historical exegesis. In Leviticus the 
meaning of the command is determined 
by the parallelism in xix. 18. Loving 
one’s neighbour there stands in con- 
trast with taking vengeance and bear- 
ing ill-will and hatred against him; it 
must therefore mean tender regard for 
him.and the active promoting of his 
good, just as we should want to do in 
the case of ourselves. Cf. Butler, 
Sermons, xi, xii. Probably Jesus 
interpreted the command in this way, 
with the important qualification that 
for Him one’s neighbour included the 
Samaritan (Lk. x. 29-37). As that 
parable teaches, it meant unselfishness, 
compassion, and succour. How deeply 
His teaching upon this question im- 
pressed the mind of primitive Chris- 
tianity is reflected in Gal. v. 14, where 
Lev. xix. 18 is said to fulfil ‘ the whole 
law ’, in Rom. xiii. 9 in which it sums 
up the second part of the Decalogue, 
and Jas. ii. 8 in which it is described 
as ‘the royal law’, vouov BaotdAckov. 
No less profound has been its creative 
influence in shaping the social con- 
sciousness of the Church throughout 
the centuries. 

Distinctive of the narrative is the 
way in which Jesus brings together 
two widely separated commands; 
peiLwy to’twy dAdn evTodA} odK Eat. 
While each is warmly commended by 
the Rabbis, so far as is known no one 
save Jesus has brought them together 
as the two regulative principles which 
sum up man’s duty. Even in Gal., 
Rom., and Jas. the second stands alone, 
but as Jesus presents them they form 
an indissoluble unity: love for man 
arises out of love for God. Cf. 
Abrahams, 28: ‘ It does not seem that 
in any extant Rabbinic text, outside 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, the Shema and the love of one’s 
neighbour are associated’. Cf. Zest. 


DGHIN A 30D eS A ISSGCH ANA 2 ANAIERO- 
Montefiore, Rabbinze Literature and 
Gospel Teachings, 316, points out that 
the combination is found in the 
Didache, and thinks there is a good 
deal of force in Kohler’s argument that 
the combination was well known as 
far back as the age of Jesus, and that 
in a lost Jewish manual for the in- 
struction of proselytes, we should have 
found it as in the Dzdache. Cf. JZ, 
iv. 585 f.; MZ im the Apostolic 
Fathers, 26. 

32 f. At this point, in a section 
peculiar to Mk (32-4), the scribe inter- 
venes commending the reply of Jesus 
and extending it by affirming the su- 
periority of love to God and man over 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. For 
ypapparets v. i. 22; Kadds vii. 6; &- 
ddoxare iv. 38 ; én’ aAnOeias xii. 14 ; and 
for the vocabulary of 33 v. 30f. Aju*. 

The RV takes xadd@s with efzes, as 
in 28, regarding én’ ddnOelas as a 
further confirmation: ‘Of a truth, 
Master, thou hast well said that .. .’; 
cf. Swete, 286; Plummer, 285; Klos- 
termann, 143; Lohmeyer, 259; but 
the position of xaAds makes this inter- 
pretation difficult, and it is better, with 
AV, RSV, Moffatt, to read it as an 
exclamation (cf. Euripides, Ovest. 
1216): ‘Right! Teacher, thou hast 
truly said that ...’; cf. Wellhausen, 
96 (Recht so, Meister . . .); Gould, 
233; Turner, 60. 

The omission of the divine name in 
els €oriv agrees with Semitic usage. 
eds is read by E F H W 1071 ai., and 
6 beds by D G @ fam. 13 28 565 700 it 
vg sys sa bo geo? arm Eus Hil, but 
these readings are secondary. The 
repetition of what Jesus has said is also 
Semitic. The agreement, however, is 
not complete; the scribe substitutes 
avveots for didvora and omits ypuyi}. 


ovveows*, Lk. ii. 47, Pl (4), 2 Tim. ii, 
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\ A a 
KQl TO draTI&N TON TIAHCION WC EdYTON TEpLoadTEpoV eoTW mAVTwWV 


T@N CAOKAYTWMATWN Kal OYCION. 


\ Fo) ~ > 
kat 6 “Inoots Sav adrov dre 


vouvex@s amexpiOn elrev abt Od paxpav [ef] dao rHs Baot- 


, ~ ~ \ 
Xeias Tob Oeod. Kai oddeis odkére éerdAua adrov ETEPWTHOAL. 


7**, ‘intelligence’, ‘sagacity’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. Cf. Abbott, Col. 202. 
The use of the word harmonizes with 
the glimpse we get of the man’s dis- 
position. 

For zepiccdtepov v. vii. 36. oAo- 
xavTwyua™, Heb. x. 6, 8**, is the whole 
burnt offering (nby) and is taken from 
the LXX; cf. Kennedy, 113 f. Cf. 
Bengel, nobtlissima species sacrifict- 
orum. O@voia* (LXX, oar) are the 
OT sacrifices in general. It would be 
mistaken to suppose that the scribe’s 
intention is to repudiate the sacrificial 
system. He says no more than is 
already said in 1 Kgdms. xv. 22 (i800 
ako) drép Ovatav ayabnv) and Hos. vi. 6 
(Sxd7e €Acos OéAw 7} Ovotav, Kal eriyvwow 
Geo 4 dAoKavtmpara), and may have 
had these passages in mind. It is 
difficult to agree with Lohmeyer, 261, 
when he says that his view is strange 
to Jewish thought: ez wahrer Rabbi 
kann nicht zwischen Wesentlichem 
und Unwesentlichem unterscheiden. 
The scribe does not distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the unessential : 
what he does is to assert the supremacy 
of love to God and man over the cultus. 
Doubtless the significance of his words 
is a question of tone, and this is diffi- 
cult to estimate in a written narrative ; 
but it is fair to argue that the reply of 
Jesus, ‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God’, implies that the 
scribe had said something unusually 
bold. Does, then, 32 f. transcend 
Jewish teaching? Montefiore, Rad- 
binic Literature and Gospel Teachings, 
315, asserts that the student of Rab- 
binic literature has nothing to learn 
from the Gospels about the love of 
God. Despite the moving passages" 
which he cites, we must regard this 
claim as exaggerated. The scribe’s 


1 Lohmeyer, 259 n., cites Aboth R. Nathan, 4: c 4 
created only through love: ‘‘ I say: Love built up the world ”’, Psa. Ixxxix. 3’. 


words would have been more char- 
acteristically Jewish if he had set love 
side by side with the Torah and with 
sacrifice; cf. Adoth, i. 2, quoted in 
the note on 31. 

34. The reply of Jesus is preceded 
by the statement (Sdv adrov drt vouvexds 
dmrexpi0n. Cf. 28. vovveyds**, ‘ sen- 
sibly’, ‘ discreetly’; Cl. (Aristotle, 
Rhet. ad Alex. 1436b 33, Polybius 
i. 83. 3, etc.), not in LXX; cf. VG7, 
430 f. With the use of adrdév, which 
anticipates the subject of the dependent 
clauseyicfavile2, s1032, Lkqix. 31 (DD), 
xxiv. 7, also viii. 24. The construc- 
tion is found in Aramaic; cf. Well- 
hausen, £zz/.212; Black, 36; but it 
is not necessarily a ‘ Semitism’. Cf. 
WM, 781. It is not strange that the 
pronoun is omitted by a number of 
MSS., including § DLW A @ fam. 1 
28 33 565 579 802 it (exc. a) vg sys hl 
geo aeth arm, and it should certainly 
be read with A B ef al. fam. 13 543 
700 al. pler. a sype bo. 

Simple though the reply of Jesus 
appears to be, it raises difficult pro- 
blems. paxpdv*, acc. fem. of paxpds 
used as an adv., ‘far’; Cl., LXX, 
Pap.; cf. of paxpav, used of exiled 
Jews in Isa. lvii. 19, and of Gentiles 
in Eph. ii. 13. For 7 BaowAeta rod beod 
v. the note oni. 15. Is the Kingdom 
conceived as present or future? The 
imagery is spatial, and the idea is that 
of a domain in which God’s will is done 
and His rule supreme. Some scholars, 
but with marked reserve, are inclined 
to think that the idea is eschatological ; 
cf. Rawlinson, 172; Montefiore, i. 287; 
Blunt, 233; but to take the meaning 
to be that the man would be found 
ready when the Kingdom arrived 
seems strained, if not artificial (cf. 
Schniewind, 162), and it is more prob- 


‘From the beginning the world has been 
Cf. also Billerbeck, 


i. 499 f.; W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 258. 
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able that the Basz/leza is ‘ within reach’ 
(Dodd, 44). It is accessible, and the 
man stands on the threshold. Cf. 
Bartlet, 340. He is near the Kingdom 
in the sense that he recognizes the 
sovereignty of God and has the right 
moral and spiritual disposition as it is 
described in the Sermon on the Mount ; 
Chay Mtayv75n23 fad anos alle 2. Or 
outstanding importance is the authority 
with which the statement is made. 
The speaker is the Lord, and not only 
the Teacher; cf. Lohmeyer, 260: 
Hyer spricht Einer, der weiss wer dem 
Kénigreich Gottes nahe und wer thm 
fern ist. Cf. also Schniewind, 162: 
Nicht fern sein von der Gottes-Herr- 
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schaft hetsst: nicht fern sein von thm. 
Behind the story Schniewind sees the 
Messianic secret. 

As in 28, so in 34b Mark’s hand is 
to be seen in the concluding statement, 
Kal ovdels ovKére erdAua adtrov en- 
epwrjoa. For the double negative v. 
the note oni. 44; érepwradwv.9. Tod- 
paw, xv. 43". It links together the 
four preceding controversy-stories, and 
marks a pause before the final member 
of the group in which Jesus Himself 
takes the initiative. Matthew transfers 
it to the end of this narrative (xxii. 46), 
while Luke, as already observed, 
places it after the account of the Sad- 
ducees’ question (xx. 40). 


80. ON DAVID’S SCN Cf. Mt. xxii. 41-6 


Lk. xx. 41-4 


Mk. xii. 35-74 


The narrative indicates, although obscurely, the mind of Jesus on the 
question of Messiahship. Albertz, 26, 34, classifies it as a Stred/gesprach, 
but Bultmann, 54, points out that it attains this form in Mt. xxi. 41-6. 
In Mk the narrative is little more than a saying introduced by a brief 
statement : ‘ And Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the temple’. 
In Mt He asks, ‘ What think ye of the Christ ? whose son is he?’, and 
when the Pharisees reply, ‘The son of David’, He then puts the question 
with which Mark’s narrative begins. The statement that the people 
heard Him gladly (37b) is probably meant to introduce the following nar- 
rative, The Warning against the Scribes; cf. Swete, 289; Wellhausen, 97 ; 
Klostermann, 145. If so, the present narrative ends impressively with the 
pointed question, ‘ And how is he hisson?’. Mark may have found the 
reference to the Temple in the tradition, for already he has mentioned 
Jerusalem and the Temple in xi. 27; cf. Schmidt, 289. In any case, the 
content of the story and its linguistic features suggest that it was derived 
from Palestinian tradition. The view that it comes from the Hellenistic 
community (cf. Bousset, 78 n.)is much less probable. The saying is of great 
importance in its bearing on the true nature of ‘ the Messianic Secret ’. 


35 Kai dmoxpilels 6 "Inoots eAeyev SiddoKwv ev TO iep@ ds 


/ ¢ a id ¢ NI e\ 
36 A€yovow of ypapparets Ott 6 ypioTos vids Aaveid éotw; adros 


35. The redundancy of the participle 
in Kal dmoxpiels . . . éXeyev is mani- 
fest; v. Intr. 63. Here and in the use 
of adrés in 36 and 37 (v. zmfra) the 
question arises whether the narrative 
reflects Palestinian tradition. For &- 
Sdoxw V. 1. 21; of ypapparets i. 22; 6 
Xpuords i. 1; Aaveid ii. 25; vids Aaveid 
x. 47 f.*. As the vocabulary and the 


content of 35a show, the phrase is an 
editorial passage supplied by Mark, 
but on the basis of tradition rather 
than imaginatively, since no attempt 
is made to define the time or circum- 
stances or to connect the narrative 
with 28-34. Contrast Matthew, who 
pictures the Pharisees gathered to- 
gether (xxii. 41) and Jesus questioning 
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Aaveid ELTITEV EV Tw TMVEVLATL TW ayiw 


them. In Mk and Lk it is not said 
who are questioned. The problem 
arises in the course of teaching in the 
Temple (ev 7@ fepS, v. xi. 11); pre- 
sumably the people are asked ‘to 
consider one of the dzcta of the Scribes’ 
(Swete, 287), namely, that the Messiah 
is a descendant of David. 

It is often maintained that the in- 
tention of Jesus is to contest the 
Davidic descent of the Messiah, and 
that the question implies that He did 
not believe Himself to be of David’s 
lineage; but neither of these views is 
tenable. The Davidic descent of the 
Messiah is strongly attested in the OT, 
in Isa. ix. 2-7, xi. 1-9, Jer. xxiii. 5 f., 
SSewi 14-18, 5 Hzeki socxive) 23) of, 
XXXvii. 24, Psa. Ixxxix. 20 ff.; cf. Psa. 
Sol. xvii. 4 ff., 21 ff., Jn. vii. 42. Inthe 
face of this testimony it is impossible 
to believe that Jesus intended to attack 
this belief when there is no positive 
evidence to this effect. Cf. Lohmeyer, 
262; Schniewind, 162 f. Such a 
denial on His part would have fur- 
nished a major ground for an attack 
against Him, but in disputes between 
the scribes and Himself there is no sign 
that on this issue any objection was 
taken to His teaching. It is therefore 
improbable that Jesus ever contested 
the Davidic descent of the Messiah. 
But, if so, the case for supposing that 
He knew that He was not of David’s 
line disappears; for the only reason 
for this assumption is His alleged 
attack upon this doctrine. Had He 
known that He was not of David’s 
lineage, He would have been com- 
pelled, in claiming to be the Messiah, 
to denounce scribal teaching and to 
reject the testimony of the OT men- 
tioned above. The presumption there- 
fore is that He believed Himself to be 
of David’s house. This view is con- 
firmed by primitive Christian belief 
in His Davidic sonship (cf. Rom. i. 3, 
2 Tim. ii. 8, Mt. i. 1-17, Lk. iii. 23-38) 


2 So Duhm, Bickell, etc. 


and by the use of the title ‘Son of 
David’ in the Gospels (Mk. x. 47 f.; 
Mt. ix. 27, xii. 23, xv. 22, xx. 30 f., xxi. 
9,15; Lk. xviii. 38 f.,xx. 41). Itmay 
be that in some cases the descent was as- 
sumed, but it is unlikely that the belief 
was without foundation. See further, 
Lagrange, 325-7; Rawlinson, 173 f.; 
Bartlet, 341 f.; Turner, 60 f.; Allen, 
153 f.; Menzies, 228. For the view that 
the passage reflects the beliefs of the 
Christian community see the note on 37. 
36. Without any connecting particle 
the question is immediately followed 
by a reference to what David said 
under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. adrdés may be a proleptic pro- 
noun anticipating the noun in accord- 
ance with Aramaic idiom; cf. Black, 
71. In this case the translation is: 
‘He, David’, or ‘ David’; so Loh- 
meyer, 262 n.; Klostermann, 144; 
Torrey, 98. Cf. Wellhausen, Zin/.2 
19, on Mt. iii. 4, and Mk. vi. 17; Moul- 
ton, 1.91; Howard, ii. 431. But these 
writers do not mention Mk. xii. 36 f., 
and the inference is not certain, since 
the pronoun, as commonly in Greek, 
may be used for emphasis: ‘ David 
himself’ (RV, RSV, Moffatt). Never- 
theless, the asyndetic construction in 
36 f. and the use of dzoxpie’s in 35, 
together with the character of the nar- 
rative, point to the use of Semitic tradi- 
tion and possibly an Aramaic source. 
For ev 7@ mvedpati TO ayiw v. i. 8, 
10, 12, ili. 29. The reference to the 
Holy Spirit shows that David is 
thought of as speaking as a prophet. 
Psa. cx, from which the quotation is 
taken, was not written by David, but 
by an unknown psalmist some 800 
years later, probably during the Mac- 
cabaean period and with reference to 
Simon Maccabaeus, ‘ the high priest 
and friend of kings’ (1 Macc. xiii. 36, 
xiv. 41), on whose name an acrostic is 
formed by the initial letters of the 
several lines in wv. 1-4.! Cf. R. H. 


Some commentators take the view that the date of the Psalm is pre- 


Deuteronomic and that David isthe ruler addressed. Cf. C. A. Briggs, /CC, Psalms, ii. 374; W.E. 


Barnes, The Psalms, 534 f. 
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Efren KyYpioc TQ kypiw moy FKXeoyl ék AcZI@N Moy 
€we &N 0 Toc €xOpoyc COY YTIOKATW T@N TIOAMN coy’ 
> A \ id b} A he A 40 ’ ~ > A er . 
avros Aavetd Aéyer adrov KUpiov, Kal moUev avTov EoTLV vLOS ; 


36 Kadcov 


Pfeiffer, Introduction to the OT, 630. 
At the time the Davidic authorship of 
the Psalm was universally assumed, 
and in this respect Jesus accepted the 
ideas of His day. The suggestion that 
David is mentioned as the reputed 
author (cf. Swete, 288) is not satis- 
factory, for the argument based on 
the quotation fails if David is not the 
speaker. The value of the saying is 
not thereby destroyed, since its main 
importance is the light it throws on the 
manner in which Jesus interpreted 
Messiahship; vw. zzfra. Matthew also 
refers to the Spirit (é€v avevuare), but 
Luke has ev BipAw Vaduadr; cf. Lk. 
iii. 4. Here only in the sayings is the 
authority of the OT traced to the 
affiatus of the Holy Spirit, and it is 
introduced because of the nature of 
the argument. Cf. C. K. Barrett, 
107-12. 

The quotation follows the LXX 
version of Psa. cix. (cx.) 1, but before 
Kvpios Mark omits the article (so B D 
W 472 579) and has dmoxdrw (B D W 
W 28 sys sa bo) instead of dzomddiov. 
So Mt; Lk, dzomddov. It is possible, 
as Swete, 288, suggests, that it comes 
from a collection of Zestimonia; cf. 
Psa. viii. 7. For «d8ov, which sup- 
plants xa@yoo in the NT, v. Moul- 
ton, ii, 207; ék defy x. 37; ews av 
c. subj. vi. 10; €xOpds*; dtroKxdrw, 
Vint. 

The quotation shows that the Psalm 
was interpreted Messianically by Jesus 
and by the Rabbis of His day. It is 
true that this interpretation is not 
found in Rabbinic literature until 
much later !; according to Billerbeck, 
iv. I. 452-65, not until the second half 
of the third century. In Justin’s Dza- 
logue with Trypho, 32 f., 56, 83, for 
example, it is said that the Jews inter- 


pret the Psalm with reference to 
Hezekiah. Cf. Lohmeyer, 262 f. 
Billerbeck argues that the silence is 
due to anti-Christian polemic stimu- 
lated by the freedom with which the 
Psalm was quoted in the primitive 
Church; cf., in addition to Mk. xii. 
36 and its parallels, Ac. ii. 34, Heb. i. 
13, v. 6, vii. 17, 21, and other refer- 
ences in Mk, xiv. 62 and parallels, xvi. 
[19], Ac. vii. 56, Rom. viii. 34, 1 Cor. 
XV. 25; phi 20,0 Col Miter Lieb aiens, 
Vili, Ixei2 fh, 1 Petyaiis 22, A pocs im: 
21. See also Clem. z Cor. 36; Justin 
Martyr, Apo/. i. 45. 

37a. For atrés v. 36 and for Aéyex 
=kadei v. x. 18. md0ev (vi. 2, viii. 4*) 
is used in the sense of 7@s, ‘ how?’ 
(RSV, Moffatt, Torrey); cf. Mt, Lk. 
The question is ironical. Its point is 
not to deny the Davidic descent of the 
Messiah, but to suggest that a much 
higher view of his origin is necessary 
since David calls him ‘lord’. Loh- 
meyer, 263, thinks that Jesus is taking 
His stand upon apocalyptic expecta- 
tions concerning the Son of Man and 
is finding their basis in Scripture, but 
that He is not speaking of Himself, 
but of Another whose nature and 
origin are obscure. Schniewind, 163, 
agrees that the Messiah is conceived 
as a supernatural being, the World 
Ruler who is the Son of Man, and he 
thinks it is not inconceivable that pre- 
existence is implied as in the Fourth 
Gospel. Such a suggestion may be 
thought to take us too far, but certainly 
a secret of Jesus concerning Himself 
is implied. His question is shaped by 
His estimate of Messiahship embodied 
in Himself. His purpose, however, 
is not to reveal this secret, which is and 
which remains His own, but to expose 
the futility of Messianic hopes which 


» Cf. Bereshith Rabba, 85 (ed. Warsh., 153a) where it is said that the staff which Tamar received 
from Judah (Gen, xxxviiil, 18) is King Messiah and mention is made of Isa. xi and Psa, cnet 


Edersheim, ii. 721. 
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do not rise above the earthly and human 
plane. 

Such an interpretation parts decis- 
ively with the widespread, and perhaps 
prevailing view, that the saying is a 
community-formation. The latter is 
the opinion of Bultmann, 145 f.; 
Bousset, 43; J. Weiss, Dze Schr.4 i. 
189; Klostermann, 144; Branscomb, 
224 f.; and others. Bultmann’s view 
is that either the saying expresses the 
mind of a circle in the primitive com- 
munity, which held that the Messiah 
was the Son of Man rather than the 
Son of David (perhaps to meet the 
reproach that the Davidic origin of 
Jesus could not be proved) or, alter- 
natively, that it comes from the Hellen- 
istic community, and is motivated by 
the desire to prove that Jesus was more 
than David’s Son, in fact, the Son of 
God. Enough is said above in refuta- 
tion of the claim that xii. 35-7 is meant 
to deny the Davidic origin of the 
Messiah. The point therefore to be 
considered is whether the claim that 
Jesus is more than the Son of David 
must necessarily be assigned to the 
community, and not to Jesus Himself. 
The allusive character of the saying 
favours the view that it is an original 
utterance; it half conceals and half 
reveals the ‘ Messianic Secret’. It 
suggests, but does not state the claim, 
that Jesus is supernatural in dignity 
and origin and that His Sonship is 
no mere matter of human descent. It 
is difficult to think that the doctrinal 
beliefs of a community could be ex- 
pressed in this allusive manner. The 


Mk. xii. 37b-40 
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intention in a doctrinal statement is 
that it should be understood, whereas 
the purpose of the saying is to challenge 
thought and decision. This is the very 
idiom of Jesus Himself, as His message 
to the Baptist shows (Lk. vii. 22 f.). 
But, demonstrably, it is not the tone or 
method of primitive Christianity. In 
the earliest preaching and teaching 
there is nothing tentative, tantalizing, 
or allusive. The conviction that Jesus 
is the Son of God exalted to His right 
hand rings out as with the tones of a 
bell in such passages as Ac. ii. 34-6, 
Viens ls X42 tee ROM legit. setC.e ne 
one speaker to whom Mk. xii. 35-7 can 
be credibly assigned is Jesus Himself. 
His words led to the free use of Psa. 
cx. I in primitive Christianity. Cf. 
Albertz, 26; Lohmeyer, 263. Bult- 
mann rightly rejects the view that 
Jesus speaks of Himself as the Son of 
Man designatus. He speaks appreci- 
atively of the view of Reitzenstein, that 
Jesus is conscious of being the divine 
envoy, who in lowliness walks the 
earth, restores the erring to God, and 
awaits his exaltation, but judges this 
interpretation inadmissible since the 
saying implies a consciousness of pre- 
existence which is Johannine in char- 
acter. To this view it may be replied 
that there is indeed a Johannine tone 
or parallel in Mk. xii. 35-7, though 
not the definiteness of expression 
which we find in the Fourth Gospel, 
and that whether the Johannine inter- 
pretation is justified is the challenge 
which the Synoptic saying makes to 
us, 


Cf. (Mt. xxiii) 
Lk. xx. 45-7 (xi. 37-53) 


The narrative consists of sayings with a brief editorial introduction. 
The sayings themselves appear to be an extract, or a double extract 
(v. the note on 40), from a longer compilation comparable to Mt. xxiii 
(M and Q) and Lk. xi. 37-53 (Q). They are introduced at this point in the 
outline for topical reasons ; just as the teaching of the scribes is attacked 
in xii. 35-7a, so here their practice is arraigned. This topical purpose 


1 Nun hat die urchristliche Gemeinde das Psalmwort eindeutig auf Christus bezogen und damit 
die Dunkelhett beseitigt. Besteht sie aber hier noch, so kann dieser ganze Schriftbeweis nicht erst 
von thr gebildet sein, sondern darf auf Jesus zuriichgefihrt werden. 
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explains why only these sayings are given. Mark, or a predecessor, 
desired to show how completely Jesus had broken with the Rabbis. The 
selection of the sayings reveals the strong anti-Jewish temper of the Church 
at Rome, for Mark himself indicates that the relationships of Jesus with 
the scribes were not always hostile (cf. xii. 28-34). But this argument 
cannot be pressed to the extent of explaining away the sayings, for they 
undoubtedly point to a final clash with the scribes on the part of Jesus 
Himself. Independently, and with greater rigour, this breach is attested 
by the longer anti-Pharisaic discourses of Mt. xxiii and Lk. xi. When 
the sayings were uttered cannot be determined, but their decisiveness and 
the width of the opposition revealed suggest an advanced point in the 
Ministry best associated with Jerusalem. 

Kal 6 odds bydos Hovey adbrod Hdéws. Kal ev rH dida- 
yh adrod Cheyer Brérere ad TOV ypapparéwv T&v OeAdvtwv 
€v orodais mepumatetv Kal aomacpods ev tats ayopais Kal 


a a A , > a 
mpwrokabedpias év tats cuvaywyais Kal mpwroxAcias €v Tots 


37b, 38 f. On the whole it is best to 
take 37b with the present narrative. 
If it goes with the preceding story, it 


suggests that the people marked the- 


scribes’ discomfiture with delight, 
whereas it seems more likely that Mark 
is making a general statement. The 
phrase 6 zodds dyxAos is unusual; it 
means the mass of the people’ (cf. 
Moffatt ; Swete, 289). Cf. Jn. xii. 9, 
12. Field, 37, supports the AV, ‘ the 
common people’, by Levy. iv. 27, and 
late Greek examples. With 7ovev 
abrod ndews cf. 7déws adrod HKover, 
Vi 20n. 

The two sayings which follow are 
introduced simply by the phrase xati 
ev 7H Sidaxh adrod edeyev. Cf. iv. 2. 
Both Matthew and Luke add ots 
pabyrats. Matthew has a parallel to 
the first saying derived from M in 
xxiii. 6 f. which lacks the Markan 
reference to walking & orodais, but 
otherwise, apart from the omission of 
BAémere amd, is in close agreement. 
Luke, with mpocéyere instead of Bré- 
mere, is in almost verbatim agreement, 
and has a parallel taken from Q in 
xi. 43. Cf. Manson, S/, 98 f., 229. 

For Baémere amd v. viii. 15; of ypap- 
puare’s 1. 22; aepirraréw ii. 9; ayopa 
vi. 56; oro}, xvi. 5*; aomacpds*. In 
Tav Oeddvrwv ev atodais repimareiy Kal 
domacpovs, Oé\w is used in the sense 


» So sy® in Lk, xx. 46; cf. Herodotus iii. 52. 


of Zéking, as frequently in the papyri 
of a personal wish or desire (VGT, 286), 
and is followed, not only by the infin., 
as normally, but also by the acc. Luke 
improves the constr. by inserting 
dirovvrwy before daomacpovs (xx. 46). 
The reading év oroais,! ‘in porticos’ 
(sys), is preferred by Lohmeyer, 263 n., 
as corresponding to éy tais dyopats, 
but it is more probably a scribal error: 


cf. Swete, 290; Wellhausen, 98; 
Rawlinson, 175; Klostermann, 145; 
Lagrange, 328. As suggestive of 


ostentation, ¢v cvoAais is more in accord 
with the initial warning and with Mt. 
xxiii. 5, peyaddvovow ta Kpdomeda. 
From the meaning ‘ equipment ’” oroA7) 
comes in later Greek to denote ‘ rai- 
ment’ or ‘a robe’; cf. the LXX, Ex. 
Xxxl. 10, Jon. iii. 6, Esth. viii. 15, 
1 Macc. vi. 15; VGZ, 591. The warn- 
ing against the scribes (BAémere dz) 
is peculiar to Mark’s version; in Lk. 
xi. 43, oval duty tots Dapicaious . . ., the 
saying is addressed to them, and this 
form looks more original. 

mpwrokabedpia*, Mt. xxiii. 6, Lk. 
xi. 43, xx. 46**, is the bench before the 
ark containing the sacred rolls of the 
Law and the Prophets, a place of 
honour in the synagogue (cvvaywyy, 
i, 21) facing the people; cf. Eders- 
heim, i. 436. ampwroxAcla*, Mt. xxiii. 
GEkiecivay ie Xs 467 "oe ehestwo 
Cf. Pallis, 43. 
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, ¢ / ‘ > ~ ~ 
MSeimvous, of Katéobovres Tas oikias TOV xnp&v Kal mpoddacer 
\ / Ks / 
fakpa mpocevxdpuevou'! obrou Ajpubovrar mepiccdtepov Kpi-a. 


39, 40 Setzvors* of . 


words are found first in the Gospels. 
For the former v. Hermas, Mand. xi. 
12. For detrvov v. vi. 21*. The picture 
is that of men who expect the greatest 
deference to be paid to them. No 
qualification is made in the Markan 
saying (nor in Mt. xxiii and Lk. xi), 
but it would be wrong to suppose that 
the characteristics censured applied 
to all the Rabbis; cf. xii. 28-34. 

40. The warning is continued in the 
charge that the scribes devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretence make long 
prayers. For xareofiw v. iv. 4*; xHpa, 
xii. 42 f.*; apddacis* ; mpocedxopar 
i. 35. If, as most commentators think, 
the verse continues the description of 
the scribes, the nom. of kateoOiovres 
(B, xaréoQovres) is an anacoluthon (cf. 
Hawkins, 136), the agreement with 
OeAdvrwv being ad sensum. Allen, 154, 
suggests the careless translation of an 
Aramaic participle. Luke corrects Mk, 
using the relative and the indicative, 
ot KareoOlovow (xx. 47). The indic. 
is also read in Mk by D fam. 1 91 299 
it vg, and xaé is omitted by D it (exc. e) 
vg syspe arm; but these readings, like 
Luke’s, are only grammatical correc- 
tions. Possibly the nom. is a casus 
pendens followed by the resumptive 
pronoun odrou (cf. vii. 20, Lk. xiii. 4, 
xxiii. 50-2, etc.). If so, the break after 
mpocevxopevot is avoided, and 40 may 
be a separate extract from the sayings- 
source attached to 38 f. for topical 
reasons (cf. iii. 27-9, iv. 21-5, vill. 34- 
ix. 1, ix. 37-50). Lohmeyer, 263, 
suspects that two sayings have been 
brought together on several grounds: 
the change of construction in 4o; the 
association of unlimited avarice in 40 
with mere vanity in 38 f.; the awk- 
wardness of od7ox Arjpipovrar. . .;_ the 
want of a parallel to 40 in Lk. xi. 43. 
He also conjectures that the original 
form of 40 was: ovat (tpiv) Tots 
ypapparedow ore Kareobiova (-ere). 
These conjectures are open to objec- 


_ qualifications. 


+ » Mpocevxopevor, 


tion on the linguistic side, since anaco- 
lutha are common in Mk, but from the 
standpoint of the subject-matter they 
have much force. Grotius, Bengel, 
Tischendorf, and others, take of xaréo0. 
as the beginning of a new sentence. 
Cf. Gould, 238. 

The charge is one of exaction and 
hypocrisy. The former, especially as 
regards widows and orphans (D W 
fam. 13 28 565 it (exc. e k) syhier add 
kal doppavearv), is frequently condemned 
Inthe Od a(ch Hx, xxi. 22 ylSanl) 17, 
23, x. 2), generally in the case of the 
wealthy and powerful. Cf. Ass. JZos. 
vii. 6, and Psa. Sol. iv. 11, 13, 15, 23, 
xii, 2-4. Josephus, Az?. xvii. 2. 4, 
says that the Pharisees made men 
believe that they were highly favoured 
by God and that women were in- 
veigled by them. Like Jesus (xiv. 3-9, 
xv. 40 f., Lk. viii. 2 f., x. 38-42), the 
Rabbis could look to women for sup- 
port, and in all ages such generosity 
has often led to abuse. There is, 
therefore, reason to think that as re- 
gards some of the Rabbis, but by no 
means all, the charge was not with- 
out foundation; cf. Branscomb, 226; 
Montefiore, i. 292; Abrahams, i. 79-81. 
Hypocrisy is prominent in the accusa- 
tions of Mt. xxiii, and is the standing 
peril of religious leaders, more especi- 
ally in a religion based on legalism. 
The real criticism to which 38-40 is 
exposed is the sweeping character of 
the charges and the absence of any 
A hostile attitude to 
Judaism and to the Rabbis is reflected 
in the choice and use of these sayings, 
despite the probability that they repre- 
sent actual utterances of Jesus. 

paxpd*, Lk. xx. 47**, is an acc. neut. 
pl. of the adj. used adverbially. For 
mepiaadrepos B. vii. 36; Kpiua*. The 
belief that these sins lie under the 
condemnation of God is thoroughly 
Jewish; cf. Rom. ii. 8, Gal. v_ Io, 
Ie Lim.Vvs012,,etc. 
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Mk. xii. 41-4 82. THE WIDOW’S TWO MITES Cf. Lk. xxi. 1-4 


The narrative is a Pronouncement-story similar in type to the True 
Kindred of Jesus (iii. 31-5) and the Blessing of the Children (x. 13-16). 
The story is told, not for its own sake, but because it leads to a significant 
saying of Jesus about almsgiving. Bultmann, 32 f., classifies it as a 
Biographical Apothegm ; Redlich, 102, as an Apothegm-story. Dibelius, 
261, prefers to regard it as a narrative constructed’ by Mark on the basis 
of a saying of Jesus, and especially a parable. The position of the narra- 
tive is due to topical reasons. The reference to widows in xii. 40 and its 
connexion with the Temple account for its place in the Markan outline. 

The genuineness of the story has been frequently questioned, partly 
because it is not apparent how Jesus knew that the woman had given her 
all (cf. Bultmann, 60; Lohmeyer, 265) and partly because there are 
parallels to it in Jewish tradition and in Indian and Buddhist literature. 
Lohmeyer, 266, for example, cites the Jewish story of a priest who rejected 
the offering of a handful of meal from a poor woman, and was commanded 
in a dream during the night: ‘ Despise her not ; it is as if she offered her 
life’ (Leviticus Raboa, ili. 1074). For further examples v. Billerbeck, 11. 
46.; Abrahams, i. 81 f. That a story related by Jesus has been trans- 
formed into a story about Him, is, of course, a possibility, but the argu- 
ment from parallels gives it dubious support. The story is not so dis- 
tinctive that similar incidents, with differences, could not happen in the 
case of other teachers; and it would be absurd to require that a lineal 
connexion must be found between them. Further, the story is in harmony 
with His teaching elsewhere (cf. ix. 41, Lk. xii. 15) and the use of dui Aéyw 
duty is characteristic. 


Kai Kxaficas 'karévavti! rob yalodvAakiov ebewper mas 6 
dxdos BdAAer xadAKov eis TO yalodvAdkiov: Kal modAol mAovotot 


41 amévavte 


41. Jesus is described watching the 
crowd casting their gifts into the 
Temple treasury. His position at the 
time is somewhat vaguely described 
as kabicas Katévayrt Tod yaloduAakiov. 
With xafioas cf. ix. 35; Karévayte xi. 
2, xiii. 3%. yalodvdAdxov (b2s), xii. 43%, 
Lk. xxi. 1, Jn. vili. 20**, ‘a treasury ’ 
(<yala, dvdAaxy), belongs to late Gk, 
Strabo vii. 6. 1; LXX, 4 Kgdms, 
xxili. 11; inscr. (VGZ, 120). Com- 
mentators explain the position of 
Jesus as facing thirteen trumpet- 
shaped chests placed round the walls 
of the Court of Women in which the 
people threw their offerings ; cf. Swete, 
292; DCG, ii. 748 f.; Edersheim, ii. 
387. Billerbeck, ii. 37-45, thinks that 
the reference is to the treasury itself, 
and that donors had to declare the 


amount of their gift and the purpose 
for which it was intended to the priest 
in charge, everything being visible and 
audible to the onlooker through the 
open door. We should not gather this 
from the narrative, which speaks only 
of beholding (€Oedpe), but it may be 
that through repetition the original 
details have disappeared, since the 
main interest is in what Jesus said. 

D and q read Kxadelopevos 6 "Incots 
after yafog., and W © fam. 1 (exc. 
118) fam. 13 (exc. 124) 28 565 et al. 
sys hl mg hier arm geo Or have €ords 
6 *Inoods. Other MSS. also insert 
6 "Inoots; v. Legg. By omitting 
BadXer . . . wAovovor D gives a simpler 
reading, but the prolixity of the WH 
text is characteristic of Mark. 

For xadxds v. vi. 8*; from 44 it is 


XII. 44] 


eBaddov rroAAd: Kat €XPobca pia yjpa mrwy? éBadrev era Svo, 42 


cdg , 
O €OTiV KoopavrT7s. 
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s > ~ > \ , Pee € a 
eirev adrots “Apnv rA€yw byiv ore 7) xjpa adrn 1%) mrwy7) TA€iov 
ead. / ~ le > 
ndvrav [BéBAnkev] tv Badddvrwv eis TO yalodvAdkiov: TmavTes 
\ > ~ / an a 
yap €k Tod TepiacevovTos atrois eBadov, arn dé ek THs doTEpT- 


clear that, as in the papyri (VG7, 683), 
it means ‘money’. The reference to 
the rich (aAovowos, x. 25%), which 
follows awkwardly, is necessary to the 
point of the story. In Luke’s more 
elegant version the roughness of Mark’s 
narrative disappears. This fact is a 
powerful reason for rejecting the sug- 
gestion that the narrative has been 
inserted in Mk from Lk. Cf. Lk. xxi. 1, 
dvaPrébas 5€ eldev rods BaAdovras eis To 
yalodurdKiov Ta Spa adtav mAovaious. 
42. For pia=zs v. Intr. 60, and for 
the ‘ redundant’ use of the participle 
€\Oodca v. Intr. 63. It is tempting to 
claim two possible Semitisms as a sign 
that the narrative is based on a Semitic 
original, but the use of the cardinal for 
tis is well attested in popular Gk and 
é\odca introduces a distinct idea (she 
came and cast). Moreover, the use of 
the pres., imperf., and aor. of BaAAw in 
41 f., followed by the perf. in 43, indi- 
cates a careful use of tenses, while 70 
mepiocedov and 9 varépyars in 44 have a 
somewhat literary flavour. For mrwyds 
(om. D) v. x. 21; Luke has zevexpos. 
denrév*, Lk. xii. 59, xxi. 2*™, liter- 
ally ‘ peeled’ (Aémw), was used in late 
Gk for the smallest coin in circulation 
(VGT, 374); AV and RV, ‘mite’. 
Cf. Moffatt, ‘ two little coins amount- 
ing to a halfpenny’; RSV, ‘two 
copper coins, which make a penny’. 
For the benefit of his Roman readers 
Mark computes the two in terms of 
Roman coinage, 6 éotw Kodpdvrns. 
xoSpdavrns is a transliteration of the 
Latin guadrans which was the fourth 
part of an as; cf. Mt. v. 26**. For 
a lively discussion between W. M. 
Ramsay and F. Blass, in which the 
honours go to Ramsay in his sub- 
mission that the guadvans was not in 
circulation in the east, and that there- 
fore Zahn is justified in claiming that 


the allusion points to Roman readers, 
Cle Lenexa Ob, 2325. 2 50 CO mmelae 
credibility of the story is in no way 
affected by the fact that Gk and Roman 
coins are mentioned (cf. Lohmeyer, 
206); Mark’s words no more imply 
that the narrative was first composed 
far away from Jerusalem than zwez 
Scherflein, das ist ein Heller suggests 
composition in Germany. For 6 eorw 
in Mk zw. the note on iii. 17. Luke 
omits the explanation. 

43 f. For Mark’s use of mpooxadecd- 
pevos when Jesus addresses the dis- 
ciples v. iii. 13, 23; of wabynrat adrod il. 
15; apr Aéyw vyiv iii. 28. The use 
of the phrase auny, etc. indicates the 
earnestness with which Jesus spoke. 
This poor woman, He declared, cast 
in more than all. adAciov*. The aor. 
éBaXev (WH) is very strongly attested 
(xc A BDLA 0 & 13 33 565 579 892 
al. mu. Or), but the perf. BéBAnxev (W 
et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 13) 28 700 
1071 al. pler.) is perhaps more likely to 
be original; so Ti and von Soden, cf. 
Moffatt and RSV, ‘has put’. Luke 
omits t&@v BaddAdvrwy eis TO yalodu- 
Adxiov, apparently judging it prolix. 
Turner, 62, suggests that the meaning is 
‘more than all of them put together ’. 

The reason is given in 44. In con- 
trast with all who gave of their super- 
fluity, she gave of her want all that she 
had, even her whole living. 76 srepto- 
in viii. 8 Mark uses zepio- 
ceva”. varépnos*, Phil. iv. 11**, 
“ deficiency ’, ‘ need ’, is not illustrated 
by LS from the classical period, but 
is described as the equivalent of the 
more common torépynya, which is sub- 
stituted by Luke (xxi. 4). The latter 
is found several times in the LXX 
(Judg. xviii. 10, xix. 19 f., Psa. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 10, Eccl. i. 15, 2 Esdr. vi. 9), 
but do7épnois appears only in Aquila’s 


acbdov™ ; 


\ 
Kal mpookadcadmevos Tovs palntas adbrod 43 


44 
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a Yj y if , 7 A 
sews atris mavra doa elyev €Barev, ddov tov Biov adris. 


version in Job xxx. 3, and neither is 
illustrated in VG7. The NT record 
of voTepnia is Lk (1), Pl (8)**. Klos- 
termann, 147, compares the manner 
in which éAnors-0éAnua and Kavynats- 
Kavxynua pass over into one another; 
but this illustration is not entirely 
satisfactory since the one example of 
Oé\nois in the NT is distinctive (cf. 
Heb. ii. 4, Moffatt, 7CC, 20) and 
kavynua often, though not always, 
means ‘ ground of glorying ’ (cf. Rom. 
ive2,4 Cor ixe 151, 2 Cori. 14,Gal. 
Vie Ay ck. BuUrtOlNy CCnS33e) bnile.e20, 
ii. 16). In view of the contrast with é« 
Tod TEpiacevovTos avrois, We must sup- 
pose that by ek ris vorepicews atbrijs 
Mark means ‘ out of her want’; cf. 
Moffatt, ‘ neediness ’, RSV, ‘ poverty ’. 
With zayra 6oa cf. vi. 30, xi. 24. Bios* ; 
for the common meaning ‘ livelihood’ 
wv. VGT, 111. sys omits 6Aov tov Biov 
av’rjs, but the presence of the phrase 


(c) Mk. xili. 1-37 


is implied by Luke’s rearrangement, 
dmavra tov Piov dv etyev, is in accor- 
dance with Mark’s style, and effectively 
describes the measure of the widow’s 
generosity. 

The fact that we do not know how 
Jesus knew exactly how much the 
widow had contributed to the treasury 
is not a valid objection to the historical 
value of the narrative; for the account 
does not pretend to be a complete 
report: its main interest is in what 
Jesus said. It is easy to imagine cir- 
cumstances in which He came to know 
what she had done; v. the note on 41; 
but such explanations can be little 
more than conjectures. It is possible 
that the first Christians interpreted 
the knowledge of Jesus as supernatural, 
or at least uncanny; but the narrative 
gives no ground for this view. On the 
contrary, it betrays no interest in the 
question. 


THE APOCALYPTIC 


DISCOURSE 


Since the time of T. Colani ' and W. Weiffenbach ? the hypothesis that 
a small apocalypse lies at the basis of Mk. xiii has been widely accepted, 
so much so that Moffatt, 209, speaks of it as ‘ a senzentia recepta of synoptic 
criticism’. To the full list of scholars who have accepted this hypothesis 
given by him may be added: McNeile, 343 f.; Rawlinson, 180-2; Bult- 
mann, 129; Ed. Meyer, i. 129 f.; Branscomb, 231-3. The suggestion 
is that, in anticipation of the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem, some 
unknown Christian edited a small Jewish or Jewish-Christian apocalypse 
as a kind of fly-sheet to give encouragement and hope to the Christians of 
his day, and incorporated therewith eschatological sayings of Jesus. 
Using this primitive document and adding other sayings, Mark, it is held, 
built up the composite discourse in xiii. Not unnaturally, attempts to 
reconstruct the primitive apocalypse vary in detail. As examples may be 
mentioned: Wendt, 7-9a, 14-20, 24-7, 30 f.; Weiffenbach and Pfleiderer, 
7-9a, 14-20, 24-7; Loisy, 6-8, 14, 17-20, 24-31; Schmiedel, 7-9a, 14-20, 
24-7, 30; Wellhausen, 7 f., 12, 14-22, 24-7; Holtzmann, 5-9, 14-20, 
24-7.3 Klostermann’s list, 147, is 7 f., 12, 13b, 14-22, 24-7, (?) 30-2. In 
these conjectures it will be seen that the most constant element is 7 f., 
14-20, 24-7. Here, if anywhere, the primitive core is to be found. 

It is impossible here to describe the various subsequent modifications 
of this hypothesis. Rawlinson, 181, makes an important point in speaking 

1 Jésus-Christ et les croyances messianiques de son temps, 1864, pp. 201 f, 


> Der Wiederkunfisgedanke Jesu, 1873, pp. 69 f., 135 f. 
3 Moffatt, 207 n. 
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of the author of the document as a Christian prophet who believed himself 
to be charged by the Spirit to convey to the Church an apocalyptic message 
in the name of the risen Jesus. In general, the tendency has been to think 
less of the picturesque suggestion of a ‘ fly-sheet ’ and to stress more the 
influence of the doctrinal and catechetical interests of the Church of 
Mark’s day. Schniewind, 166, doubts whether it is possible or necessary to 
pick out a Jewish apocalypse as the basis of the tradition. V. Intr. 13 n. 
Lohmeyer, 285, takes much the same view and maintains that the dis- 
course consists of single sayings, or groups of sayings, which already lay 
before Mark in a fixed literary form. In these significant opinions we 
are witnessing a swing of the pendulum, although as long ago as 1903 
J. Weiss, 281 f., renounced the hypothesis of a small Jewish apocalypse, 
to which he formerly had adhered, preferring to trace the discourse to 
the sayings-source, apart from Markan additions in 5b, 6b, 10, 15 f., 28 f., 
32, 34-7- 

Montefiore, i. 296, impatiently concluded that the discourse as a whole 
is unauthentic, and that it has a very slight interest for us to-day and little 
or no religious value. Many will be inclined to sympathize with the 
opinion, which in 1927 seemed not unreasonable; but such an attitude 
is much less justifiable in the post-War world. And it must be recognized 
that exegetical progress has been made. It is now widely agreed that 
(1) the chapter is composite and that with reasonable certainty the last 
Markan modifications can be determined; that (2) doctrinal and cat- 
echetical interests have affected the material which Mark used; and 
that (3) genuine sayings of Jesus are embedded in it and adapted to later 
conditions. Less clearly perceived is (4) the importance of studying the 
bearing of Lk. xxi on the formation of Mk. xiii. 

How far the tangled skein can be unravelled is the problem still with 
us. The problem is certainly far more than a mere critical puzzle. The 
relevant questions are of great importance. Why is the Apocalyptic 
Discourse preceded by the Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem ? 
Why do ¢wo sections, 5 f. and 21-3, speak of deceivers ? Is the section on 
persecution, 9-13, of one piece with the rest? Need the reference to ‘ the 
Abomination of Desolation’ in xiii. 14 be earlier than the allusion to 
Jerusalem in Lk. xxi. 20? In what relation do the Lukan and Markan 
discourses stand to each other, and possibly to a still earlier source ? Why 
is there no reference, as in apocalypses generally, to the casting down of 
Satan, to the Last Judgment, and to the destruction of evil? How far is 
the picture of the Son of Man coming on the clouds harmonious with the 
teaching of Jesus? Why is want of knowledge concerning the day men- 
tioned in a discourse which insists that well-marked signs must precede 
the End? What is the significance of the emphasis on watching? These 
are not small and unimportant questions, and, face Montefiore, have 
much religious and historical importance. In Note E, pp. 636-44, it 
is suggested that into the group A, 5-8 +24-7, groups B, 9-13, and C, 
14-23, have been inserted by the Evangelist, with small consequent 
editorial additions, and that D, 28-37, has been appended, the whole being 
preceded by 1 f. and 3 f. to form the existing discourse. 

The several sections are as follows: 

(83) xiii. 1 f. On the Destruction of the Temple. 
(84) xiii. 3 f. The Question of the Four Disciples. 


XI x 
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(85) xiii. 5-8. | Warnings against Deceivers, Wars, etc. 
(86) xiii. 9-13. Sayings on Persecution. 
(87) xiii. 14-20. The Abomination of Desolation. 
(88) xiii. 21-3. Warnings against False Christs and Prophets. 
(89) xiii. 24-7. A Prophecy of the Coming of the Son of Man. 
(90) xiii. 28-37. Sayings and Parables on Watchfulness. 

WMI, Sea, Ti 83. ON THE DESTRUCTION Cf. Mt. xxiv. 1 f. 


OF THE TEMPLE Lksxxinssaft 


The climax of the story is the prophecy that not one stone of the Temple 
will be left standing upon another; and to this saying the brief reference 
to the circumstances forms the necessary introduction. The narrative is 
a Pronouncement-story. Bultmann, 36, classifies it as a Biographical 
Apothegm and thinks the introduction is secondary; cf. Redlich, 102, 
who describes it as an Apothegm-story. Dibelius and Albertz do not 
treat the narrative. 

Mark’s hand may perhaps be seen in éxmopevopevov atrod ék Tod iepod, 
but the cry of the unnamed disciple rings true to the situation of a Galilean 
disciple visiting the city. Matthew’s account is a later version. Luke’s 
narrative may be independent, for, if we allow for the presence of necessary 
words like fepov and AiOou, there is little linguistic agreement with Mk. On 
the other hand in Lk the story is no longer self-contained, and the ques- 
tion, ‘ When shall these things be... ?’, may indicate dependence. The 
story illustrates the insight of Jesus into the religious and political con- 
ditions of His day. Cf. C. J. Cadoux, 276. 


Kai éxmopevopevov adtrtot ex tod iepod Adyer abt@ els tav 
pabntdv adbtrob Aiddoxare, ide moramolt AlBo. Kal motazat 
> , ‘ 2.8 ~ s > ~ / / A 
oikodopat. Kal 6 “Inaods eizev adt@ Bdéreus ravras Tas pe- 
yddas oikodouds; od pn adeOA Bde Aifos emi AiMov ds od pH} 


Katadv07. 


1 f. For éexmopedvopar (HS?, 12) v. 
i. 5; lepov xi. 11. As frequently, the 
gen. abs. is used freely; v. v. 2. The 
whole phrase is a link by which Mark 
connects the story with xi. 27-xii. 44. 
His reference to an unnamed disciple 
is replaced in Mt by the conventional 
of pabyrat adrod and in Lk by rwwv 
Aeyovtrwr. For diddoxade v. iv. 38; 
ie il. 24. moramds*, Mt. viii. 27, Lk. 
I. 20) Vil. 390, 2 Pet, ui. 11, 1) Jn. ui 1", 
“of what sort?’, is the Hellenistic 
form of zodamés, ‘from what country ?’, 
and is here used in the sense of zroios ; 
cf. Moulton, i. 95, ii. 375. Not found 
in the Gk OT, except in Dan. LXX. 
Su. 54, the word was in popular use; 
VGT, 530. The note of surprise, 


easily intelligible in the Galilean dis- 
ciple’s words, is occasioned by the size 
of the stones and the magnificence of 
the buildings. Cf. Josephus, Azz. xv. 
II, 3, who says that the white stones 
were 25 cubits in length, 8 in height, 
and 12 in breadth, and B/, v. 5. 1-8, 
where the Temple is described in de- 
tail; cf. also Edersheim, Temple, 20 ff. 
olkodopy, xili. 2*, is late Gk for otko- 
ddunors and oixoddunua; LXX, Pap. 
(VGT, 442). 

The reply of Jesus, BAéres ravras 
Tas peyddas otKodouds ;, responds to 
the note of surprise in the disciple’s 
exclamation. The distinctiveness of 
Mark’s account is lost in Matthew’s 
question, od BdAémere taita madrra;. 


XII. 3] 


Luke’s version, radra d Oewpeire, edev- 
covrat muepar . . .. is noteworthy be- 
cause of the casus pendens tadra and 
the Semitic tone of dAevoovrar juépar 
(cf. Mk. ii. 20), and may come from 
a different source; cf. Easton, 306 f. 

The decisive tone of the prophecy is 
expressed in the double use of od py 
c. subj. (v. ix. 1) in which Lagrange, 
332, sees an echo of the Aramaic 
spoken by Jesus. This suggestion is 
supported by the parallelism in od pA 
afeO7 and o¥ px Katadvi7 and the 
repetition of the substantive in AtBos 
émt AiBov. Swete, 296, accounts for 
the acc. by the idea of motion faintly 
present in od p7) adeO9, but Lagrange, 
332, sees in it only an instance of the 
decline of the dat. inthe Koine. Luke 
has the dat. and agrees with Matthew 
in 6s o¥ KaraAvOncerat (cf. Robertson, 
g60 f.). de is omitted by A e¢ al. 22 
69 157 al. plur. ffil rt? vg (so Lk), 
butit is very strongly attested. It adds 
vividness to the saying, almost sug- 
gesting a gesture. All the indications 
point to the primitive character of the 
Markan form. 

There is no good reason for regard- 


Mk. xiii. 3 f. 
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ing the saying as a vatecintum ex 
eventu. In prophesying the destruc- 
tion of the Temple Jesus stands in 
line with the prophets; cf. Mic. iii. 12 
and Jer. xxvi. 6, 18. See further, 
Lagrange, 332 f.; Rawlinson, 182; 
Branscomb, 228-30; Lohmeyer, 268; 
Schniewind, 166. In point of fact the 
Temple was destroyed by fire (Jos. 
B/, vi. 4. 5 ff.), and of this there is no 
hint in the saying, a difference which 
cannot lightly be dismissed (with 
Montefiore, i. 297). Of the destruc- 
tion of the city Josephus says that 
‘ there was left nothing to make those 
that came thither believe it had ever 
been inhabited ’, B/, vii. I. 1. 

D W it (exc. 1 q r?) Cyp add kai da 
Tpiav juep@v aAAos avacrHcerar avev 
xeupav. Cf. xiv. 58, to which (and Jn. 
ii. 19) Hort, 26, traces it. So Allen, 
155; Plummer, 293; Lagrange, 333; 
and almost all commentators. Turner, 
72, observes that, if Jesus was over- 
heard, the words would account for the 
accusation of xiv. 58; but the reading 
is probably a Western interpolation, 
as Turner himself argues in /7S, 
xxix. 9. Cf. Burkitt, 77S, xvil. 18. 


Cf. Mt. xxiv. 3 
IM egssel, Yi 


Unlike 1f., 3 f. is not a self-contained narrative, but an introduction 


to 5-37, possibly originally to 14-20, composed by Mark himself on the 
basis of tradition. For other passages of the kind v. iv. 10-13, vil. 17-23, 
xpi <li 2 ote, x. LOT 2: 

Seated on the Mount of Olives, in full view of the Temple, Jesus is 
asked privately by Peter, James, John, and Andrew when ‘ these things’ 
will happen, and what is the sign when ‘all these things ’ will come to 
pass. In contrast with its Matthaean form, the peculiarity of the question 
is that it appears to refer exclusively to the destruction of the Temple 
rather than to the Apocalyptic Discourse as a whole. This fact suggests 
that the phraseology may be due to a source or to a grouping of sayings 
earlier than the present discourse. If this is so, the disciples’ question is 
part of the data which belong to the problem of the origin of Mk. xiii. 


lol ~ > al / 
Kat xabypyévov adrod eis ro “Opos tav Edadv Karévavte 
/, Ae) / \ 
706 icpod éemnpdta adbrov kar’ idiav Ilérpos Kat *laxwBos Kat 


and eis has the sense of ‘on’. Every 


3 f. The gen. abs. Kabnuevov adrod 
word in 3 is well represented in Mark’s 


... abrév is used freely as in rb (z. v. 2) 
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a ~ ve 4 / ‘ 
4Iwavys Kat ’Avdpéas Eimov jyiv wore tabra €ora, Kal Ti TO 


aA tig / A a ue 
onpciov dtrav péeAAn Tabra ovvredciobar mavTa. 


vocabulary; for «aOnpae v. il. 6; 70 
"Opos rv "HAadv xi. 1; Karévavre 
xi. 2; fepdv xi. 11; émepwradw v.9; KaT’ 
i8fav iv. 34. Similarly, in 4 the only 
new word is ovvredcicOar; for onpetov 
v. Vili. 11; Orav c. subj. ii. 20; pwedAdAw 
X. 32. auvredew”, Lk. iv. 2, 13, Ac. 
xxi. 27, Rom. ix. 28, Heb. viii. 8**, 
is the ‘ perfective ’ of reAéw, and means 
“to complete’, ‘bring to an end’; 
Cl, LXX, Pap: (VGZ, 612'f.)- 

The vocabulary suggests that 3 f. 
is Mark’s composition, but it is not a 
mere literary setting for 5-37; it is 
more probable that he is using oral 
or written tradition. The four dis- 
ciples are those whose call is described 
in i. 16-20, Andrew being placed last 
because of the close association of 
Peter, James, and John in vy. 37, 
ix. 2, and xiv. 33. Cf. Bultmann, 
370. 

ratra points back to the prophecy 
of the destruction of the Temple, and, 
taken by itself, tadra mdvra has the 
same meaning. But, as the chapter 
now stands, radra mavra appears to 
point forwards, and it is in this sense 
that it is commonly interpreted. Cf. 
Lagrange, 334; Klostermann, 148; 
B. Weiss, 197; Gould, 242; etc. The 
usage is strange, and controversy on this 
point goes back to ancient times, as 
the statement of Victor, Catenae Graec. 
Pat., J. A. Cramer, i. 408, shows: of 
uev yap mepl THs ouvredcias TOD al@vos 
eipjo0a tadra dvroAauBavovow, ot dé 
mepl THS epnudcews THs “lepovoaAju 
Kal THs ev mpotepas Sdéys ’AmoAwdpios 


Mk. xiii. 5-8 


85. WARNINGS AGAINST 
DECEIVERS AND OF WARS 


kal @eddwpos 6 Moyoveorias, tis Sé 
devrepas Tiros Kat 6 ev ayious "lwavyns 
6 THs Bacwdidos émicxomos. Matthew’s 
expansion, ti 70 onpciov THs offs map- 
ovolas Kal ovvtedeias Tod aidvos; 
(xxiv. 3), gives the sense required, but 
it sharpens the question why Mark (cf. 
Lk) has no more than radra wavra. 
The suggestion of Bartlet, 347, and 
others, that Jesus may have previously 
referred to other topics, is only a con- 
jecture, and it is better to infer that 
Mark is following a tradition which 
dealt immediately with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Cf. Allen, 156. This 
hypothesis is less strange than might 
appear, when it is remembered that 
5-37 is composite and contains material 
from different sources. 

The main point of interest in Mark’s 
statement is that the inquiry is private ; 
it is made by the four disciples and 
apparently Peter is the speaker. 
Matthew retains car’ idfav, but attri- 
butes the question to the disciples 
generally. In Lk nothing suggests a 
private conversation; neither the dis- 
ciples nor the four are mentioned and 
Twwy in 5 is quite indefinite. Like 
Mark, Luke has raéra without any 
addition. Manson, S$/, 324, observes 
that it is natural to suppose that 
originally Lk. xxi. 5-7 was followed 
immediately by xxi. 20-4, and that the 
intervening passages have been in- 
serted, probably at an earlier stage in 
the tradition than the composition of 
Lk. This suggestion applies equally 
well to Mk. xiii. 1-4 and xiii. 14-20. 


Cf. Mt. xxiv. 4-8 
Lk. xxi. 8-11 


AND RUMOURS OF WAR, 
EARTHQUAKES, AND FAMINES 


This section consists of sayings introduced by the phrase, 6 8€ "Inoods 


yptaro A€yew avrots. 


The first part, 5 f., appears to be a doublet of 21-3, 


and to 7 f, there is a parallel in the references to cosmic disturbances in 
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sun, moon, stars, and the heavenly powers, in 24 f. The parallels are as 
follows: 


Rae 21-3 
Deceivers who come saying,‘ Iam False Christs and False Prophets. 
hex; 
Take 24 f. 


Wars and Rumours of War. 
Nations and Kingdoms in Conflict. 
Earthquakes. Famines. 


The Darkening of Sun and Moon. 

Falling Stars. 

The Shaking of the 
Powers. 


Heavenly 


Questions to be considered are whether 21-3 belongs to 14-20, and, in this 
case, whether 24-7 followed 7 f. in a source or earlier grouping of sayings. 
The bearing of these questions on the origin and composition of the 
Apocalyptic Discourse is manifest. 


‘O 8€ “Inoots ypEato r€yew adrots BaAérere pur tis vps 5 
/, \ > 42 aa | ~ > ie: / / id 
mAavian: moAAot eAevoovrar emt TH dvdpati pov A€yovres OTL 6 
"Eyds ety, Kat modXods mAavijcovow. drav Sé “axovonte! moA€- 7 


> , 
7 akovnTe 


5. f. For jp£aro c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 
63 f. Here, as compared with Mt 
(kat dmoxpbeis . . . elev) and Lk (6 de 
eimev), the phrase has a more formal 
ring. Aézew p7}* is a colloquial usage 
found in the papyri (VG7, 113) and 
in Mt. xxiv. 4, Lk. xxi. 8, Ac. xiil. 40, 
1 Cor. viii. 9, x. 12, Gal. v. 15, Col. ii. 
8 (c. fut.), Heb. iii. 12 (c. fut.), xii. 25, 
2 Jn. 8 (iva py)**. Cf. dpav px (LS, 
1245). The peril is that of being mis- 
led or deceived (sAavdw, v. xii. 24; Lk, 
mAavnbfre) and the warning is empha- 
sized by the abrupt asyndeton in 6. 
yap is added in Mt and Lk, and in Mk 
by A D © e¢ ad. minusc. omm. vss. omn. 
For émi 7@ dvépari pov, ‘in my name’, 
Usix375 39: 

The meaning of Aéyorres dre "Hyd 
clus is obscure. Are the ‘ many’ false 
Messiahs or false teachers, or will 
they claim to be Jesus Himself ? The 
view that they are false Messiahs is 
suggested by Mt. xxiv. 5, Hyd ei 6 
xptords. Cf. Swete, 298 ; Gould, 243; 
Lagrange, 336. Against it is the fact 
that the earliest known Messianic pre- 
tender is Bar Cochba (A.D. 132), for 
Judas of Galilee was a revolutionary 
and Theudas claimed to be a prophet 
(Josephus, Ant. xx. 5. I f.), while ‘ the 


Egyptian’ mentioned in Ac. xxi. 38 
was a rebel (B/, ii. 13. 5; cf. Lake, 
iv. 276 f.). Nevertheless, it is true that 
in the first century A.D. false Messiahs 
might be expected at any time; cf. 
Sanday, Lzfe of Christ in Recent Re- 
search, 81. The stronger objection is 
that émi 7@ dvouari pov cannot mean 
‘claiming to be the Christ’, but ‘under 
my authority’ or ‘in my name’ (ix. 
39). If false Messiahs are meant, it 
would be necessary to explain this 
phrase as a secondary addition adapt- 
ing the original source to the circum- 
stances presupposed in Mk. xiii. This 
is a possibility which cannot be ignored, 
but it loses its force if another inter- 
pretation of the prophecy is preferable. 

The view that the ‘ many’ are false 
teachers claiming to speak in Christ’s 
name is strongly supported by én 7d 
évdpart pov, but it is less successful in 
giving a satisfactory meaning to "Hyd 
eit. What, on this view, will the de- 
ceivers teach? Two answers are 
possible: they will affirm either that 
the Messiah has come or that His 
Parousia is imminent. The former 
explanation takes "Ey «ius to mean, 
in effect: ‘The Christ is come, the 
Parousia has arrived ’; cf. W. Manson, 
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frovs Kal dkoas moAduwv, pm Opoetcbe: Aci renéceai, aAd’ od- 


8 mw TO TéAOS. érepedceTat [yap] é@Noc ér? €ONoc kal BaciAefa ert 


JTS, x\viii. 139. The objection to this 
attractive suggestion is that in the 
Gospels and the Acts "Hyd ety is 
almost always the speaker’s affirma- 
tion, ‘ Itis 1’ or ‘ 1am he’ (e.g. vi. 50, 
xiv. 62, and very frequently in Jn, even 
where there is a change of subject, as 
in viii. 24, 28). J. H. Bernard, St./z, 
cxvii-cxxi, argues that in Jn there are 
many sayings of Jesus in which the 
phrase is ‘ the style of Deity’, but in 
all cases the expressions are self- 
designations, not statements about 
another. The presumption is that the 
false teachers will make claims about 
themselves. The same criticisms may 
be advanced against the second ex- 
planation of the deceivers’ message, 


namely, that the Parousia is imminent. ° 


Can ’Hyo {us mean this ? 

Luke’s version bears on the two 
interpretations discussed above. In 
Lk. xxi. 8 the deceivers make the 
claim "Ey ety, but also say “O Kaxpos 
Hyyexev, and, as in Q (Lk. xvii. 23 = Mt. 
xxiv. 26), the warning is added juz) zro- 
pevOire orriow atr&v. If Hyyixev could 
be rendered ‘ has come’ (cf. Dodd, 44, 
with reference to Mk. i. 15) support 
would be given to W. Manson’s inter- 
pretation (v. supra), but probably 
the imminence of the Parousia is pre- 
dicted. Further, the difficulty of "Hyw 
ejut remains and is enhanced by the 
probability that in Lk two different 
versions (Mk and Q or L) have been 
combined. 

The view that the deceivers are false 
prophets who will claim to be Jesus 
Himself returning from on high (ef. 
Turner, 63; Bartlet, 352; v. Rawlin- 
son, 184) does justice to éml 7 ovopari 
poov and *Hyw eiut, but we have no 
independent evidence of the existence 
of such teachers apart from the fact 
that Jesus Himself was supposed by 
some to be Elijah or John the Baptist 
raised from the dead (vi. 14 f., viii. 28). 
Cf. Wellhausen, 101; W. Manson, 
op. crt. 139. 


From the foregoing discussion it 
appears that there is no explanation 
of the prophecy which is free from 
difficulty, but there is most to be said 
for those which interpret "Eyo eye as 
a Messianic or quasi- Messianic claim. 
Cf. Schniewind, 167, who traces the 
expression to Ex. iii. 14, Isa. xliii. 10 f., 
lii. 6 f., and suggests that the "Eyw 
e{ut, there used of Yahweh, is applied 
to the coming of the Messiah; and 
Lohmeyer, 270, who explains it as a 
traditional formula for the expected 
eschatological Deliverer (Vollender). 
It is a mysterious high-sounding ex- 
pression comparable to (though dif- 
ferent from) the terms in which Simon 
Magus described himself (Ac. viii. 9, 
But 
if this is so, we are driven back (z. 
supra) upon the suggestion that émi 7@ 
évomati pov is a ‘ Christian’ addi- 
tion to a Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
source used in compiling the Apocalyp- 
tic Discourse. This conclusion is so 
far-reaching in its implications that 
it must be held in suspense in order 
to see whether other evidence points 
in this direction. See Note E, p. 639. 
In any case, 5 f. is not part of the 
original reply to the disciples’ question 
in3f. It belongs toa group of sayings 
connected with the Parousia rather 
than the destruction of the Temple. 

7 f. Besides deceivers, wars (zodA¢é- 
joovs*), rumours of wars (axods (v. i. 
28) 7oA€uwv), the rising of nation against 
nation (€@vos, x. 33) and kingdom 
against kingdom (BaowAela, i. 15) are pre- 
dicted, together with earthquakes (cer- 
opuoi™) and famines (Auot*), A WA® 
et al. minusc. pler. q sys pe hl geo Or.int. 
add rapaxai, ‘ tumults’. Both Mt and 
Lk agree closely with Mk, but Lk has 
axaractacias, ‘revolutions’, and at 
the end Aorpoé, ‘ pestilences’, and ¢6- 
Bnrpa re Kal dm’ odpavod onpeta pe- 
yadda éorat, ‘ and there will be terrors 
and great signs from heaven’ (xxi, 
11). With 6rapv axovonre cf. II, 14. 


y ey d © \ Z 
Aéywv €lval TLVA EQAUTOV péyav). 
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‘ be M \ / ” , > \ 
BaciAefan, €OOVTAL GELOLLOL KQATQ TOTOVUS, EDOVTAL Aipot- apxX?) 


Or A 
woivwv TAUTQa,. 


The events and portents described 
are common apocalyptic expectations. 
Cf. Sib. Or. iii. 635, ‘ And king cap- 
tures king . . ., and nations ravage 
nations’; 4 Ezra xiii. 31, Zt 2m alios 
alit cogttabunt bellare, ctuttates ciut- 
tatem et locus locum et gens ad gentem 
et regnum aduersus regnum ; 1 Enoch 
xcix. 4, ‘In those days the nations 
shall be stirred up’; Apoc. Bar. xxvii. 
TALS ROSE ADOC | ekvig Outen 135 
xvi. 18 (earthquake), xviii. 8 (famine, 
fire, etc.). So also in OT forecasts: 
Isa. vill. 21 (hunger), xiii. 13 (earth- 
quakes), xiv. 30 (famine), xix. 2 (wars, 
“city against city, kingdom against 
kingdom’); Jer. xxiii. 19; Ezek. v. 
12; Hag.ii.6; Zech. xiv. 4. Current 
historical events may be in mind: 
risings in Palestine, the Parthian in- 
vasion, the famine in the time of 
Claudius (Ac. xi. 28), the earthquakes 
at Laodicea (A.D. 61) and at Pompeii 
(A.D. 62); but, as the evidence cited 
above shows, the predictions may be 
quite general. 

Amid all these upheavals, it is urged, 
there is no need for fear. Everything 
belongs to the divine plan; jp Opo- 
eiabe: Set yeveobar. Opoéw, ‘to cry 
aloud’, is a classical word which in 
the LXX (Cant. v. 4) and in the NT 
is used in the pass. with the meaning 
“to be alarmed’ or ‘agitated’, Mt. 
ahve Om lokcauxcxd Ven? Vale) a 2ulbess dl, 
Cf. Kennedy, 126. Luke has 
py mronbire (VGT, 558). For det 
v. vili. 31. This insistence upon calm 
in the face of a divine purpose is also 
characteristic of eschatological fore- 
casts, and it may be significant that 


‘poh: 


Mk. xiii. 9-13 


86. SAYINGS 
ON PERSECUTION 


the only other NT instance of Opoéopat 
(apart from the parallel in Mt. xxiv. 6) 
is 2 Thess. ii. 2. Cf. Bacon, 88-98. 
There, too, Christians are warned eis 
TO pa Taxéws cadrevOjvar juas amd Tob 
voos nde Opoetcba, and receive the 
counsel, ‘Let no one deceive you 
(e€ararjon) in any way’. The section 
on ‘the Man of Sin’ then follows 
(2 Thess. ii. 3-10); cf. Mk. xiii. 14. 
It is manifestly a question for con- 
sideration whether the Pauline apo- 
calypse has affected the arrangement 
of Mk. xiii and is in some way con- 
nected with it. 

As it stands, the section breaks off 
with the statement that the calamities 
foretold are ‘ the beginning of woes’, 
apxy odivav rabra. wdiv*, Mt. xxiv. 
SyAcuined lulhessavea ses apangy, 
“throe’, especially in the plur. of the 
pangs of childbirth, is the Hellenistic 
form of &éis. It calls to mind the later 
Rabbinical use of the phrase ‘ the 
birth-pangs of the Messiah’ which 
Billerbeck, i. 950, believes to have 
been a technical expression already 
current in the time of Christ. Cf. 
Schniewind, 168. Cf. Isa. xxvi. 17, 
Jiecmexxlin 23, cbloswxinars,Vierivadit. 
The phrase, strengthened by zavza, is 
repeated in Mt, but is omitted in Lk. 

Two further examples of asyndeton 
are provided by 7b and 8b (cf. 6), and 
a third if ydép is omitted in 8a (with W 
245 247 sa geo'’, and bi k 1 q which 
have autem instead of enzm). To- 
gether with the manifest presence of 
parallelism in 8 (cf. Burney, 66), these 
examples suggest the use of an Aramaic 
source in 5-8; cf. Black, 42. 


Cf. Mt. xxiv. 9, 13 f. 


(x. 17-22) 
Lk. xxi. 12-19 (xii. 11 f.) 


Introduced by ‘ But take heed to yourselves’, this section consists 
wholly of sayings: on being arraigned in courts, synagogues, and before 
governors and kings (9); on the guidance of the Holy Spirit when speak- 
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ing in defence (11); on division within families (12); on being hated 
of all because of the Name (13a); on stedfastness to the end (13b). The 
sayings are arranged topically, and it is widely agreed that 10 (the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to all the nations) is inserted by Mark (v. Comm.). 
Lohmeyer, 270, sees signs of a poetical arrangement in the three strophes 
of four lines each, to which, he suggests, prose sentences have been 
attached in 10, 11b, and 13. The question whether the form of the sayings 
points to a Jewish or a Gentile environment calls for discussion, and also 
the place of the section in the structure of the discourse. 


a lod > / 
9 Brémere Sé dpeis Eavtovs: mapaddcovow buds eis cvvedpia 


CTS | A , Q LETITIA. Tee, , \ V2 
KaL Els GUVAYWYas dapyoeo € KQU ETL NYEMOVWY KAL Bao €WV 


9. The warning to take heed appears 
as in 5, 23, and 33, but here only is 
BAézere used c. acc.; cf 2 Jn. 8 where 
iva wy c. subj. follows. In x. 17 Mat- 
thew has mpocéyere 5é ard THY avOpa- 
mwv. For mapadidwus v.i. 14. There 
does not appear to be sufficient war- 
rant for the view that mapaddcovew 


is here used absolutely as in i. 14 (cf- 


Turner, /7'S, xxvi. 19): ‘ They shall 
give you in charge, in sanhedrins and 
synagogues shall you be beaten... .’; 
for in ix. 31, xiii. 12, and xiv. 41 it is 
used with ets. Nor is it desirable to 
take both eis ovvédpia and <is cvvayw- 
yas with mapaddcovow (cf. Plummer, 
296; Rawlinson, 185). On the whole, 
the parallelism preserved in the RV is 
to be preferred: ‘ They shall deliver 
you up to councils ; and in synagogues 
shall ye be beaten; and before gover- 
nors and kings shall ye stand...’; cf. 
Moffatt, Torrey, RSV. Certainly eis 
ovvaywyas Sapnoecbe reads strangely 
and it is not surprising that Matthew 
replaced it by év rats ovvaywyais av- 
tay (x. 17). The construction has 
often been explained as pregnant: ‘and 
ye shall be taken into synagogues and 
beaten’; cf. Swete, 300; Plummer, 
296. But it may be due to assimila- 
tion to es ovvédpia (Lagrange, 338), 
and, in any case, eis is freely used for 
év in the Koine. 

The cuvédpia (cuvédpiov, xiv. 55, 
xv. 1*) are local Jewish councils, not 
meetings of the Great Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem; it must have been at the 
order of such courts that St. Paul five 
times received ‘ forty stripes save one’ 


(2. Corsxi324)) \Chlake} iv.445 57455 
Moore, i. 260 f. In later Gk cuvédpiov 
is used to denote a council or assembly 
of any kind (VG7, 604), but the use of 
the word here, in close connexion with 
ouvaywyds, suggests that Jewish courts 
of discipline are meant. For ovvaywy7 
vy. i, 21; Sépw xii. 3. The jyepdves* 
(Mt (10), Lk (2), Ac (6), 1 Pet. ii. 14**) 
are Roman provincial governors, pro- 
curators like Felix and Festus (Ac. 
Xxili. 24, xxiv. 27), and possibly also 
proconsuls like Sergius Paulus and 
Gallio, although for these Luke uses 
the term dvOUmaro (Ac. xiii. 7 f., 12, 
XVill, 12,) xix. 98**) ee Mark uses 
Baowrevs freely, applying it to Herod 
Antipas (vi. 14), and it may be that 
by emi . . . Bacwéwy Antipas and 
Agrippa I (Ac. xxv. 13) are meant 
rather than the Emperor Nero. It is 
also possible that emt ayeudvev Kal 
BaowAdwv is used quite generally in the 
sense of Psa. cxviii. (cxix.) 46, kal 
éAdAovv €v tots aptupiots cov évavriov 
Bac.r\éwv. There is thus no compelling 
reason to think that the historical 
horizon of the saying extends beyond 
Palestine, and, in fact, Wellhausen, 
102, says explicitly, Dzese Instanzen 
fiihren nicht tiber Paldstina hinaus. 
So also Ed. Meyer, i. 130; Burkitt, 
CB, 147; Turner, 63; Allen, 157. 
The view that the passage reflects 
the events of the Gentile Mission, and 
in particular the experiences of St. 
Paul, is supported by Bacon, BGS, 
184; Streeter, Oxford Studies, 181; 
Bultmann, 129; Lohmeyer, 272; 
Bartlet, 353 f.; and other scholars, 
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ra LA > ~ > / a 
orabjceabe evexev e100 eis waptdpiov adrois. Kal eis mévra Ta 
” ~ a a 
€bvn mp@rov Set KynpvxOivor 7d edayyédiov. Kal drav dywow 


This acute difference of opinion sug- 
gests that the interpretation is possible, 
but by no means certain. Current 
interests will account for the selection 
of these sayings, especially 13, and 
can have affected their form. In this 
case the prophecies of the Passion 
(x. 33 f.) would supply a parallel. But 
substantially the predictions of perse- 
cution are historical. Personal suffer- 
ing anticipated by Jesus Himself, His 
knowledge of the fate of John and of 
many of the ancient prophets, and 
His forecasts of the fate of Jerusalem, 
not to speak of the opposition of the 
Jewish hierarchy, made it certain that 
His followers would be exposed to 
fierce persecution. And the sufferings 
would be for His sake (€vexev euod), 
i.e. not only because they belonged to 
His community, but as sharing in His 
Messianic task. With everev cuod cf. 
viii. 35 and x. 29. 

For els aptupiov avrois v. i. 44, vi. 
11. The phrase is variously inter- 
preted as meaning ‘ it will give you an 
opportunity to bear witness ’ (cf. Raw- 
linson, 185) and ‘a testimony against 
them’, that is, against the Jews (cf. 
Turner, 64). Important authorities 
connect the phrase with the following 
words kal eis mavra ta €Oyn: ‘So you 
will be a testimony to Jews and to 
Gentiles’ (Burkitt, CB, 147). So W 
@ 108 124 127 131 157, and apparently 
cd ff g?ir!' vg (1 MS.) sys bo geo arm, 
and most of these MSS. attest dé after 
mp@rov in 10. Burkitt is inclined to 
accept this reading,! but on doubtful 
grounds. After evexev euod, the phrase 
eis praprvptov adrots looks secondary 
and rather like an attempt to prepare 
the way for the insertion of 10. Cf. 
Burney, PZ, 118 f. 

Mt. xxiv. 9a, Tére rapaddcovow 
buds eis OA, merely summarizes Mk. 
xiii. 9, but Mt. x. 17 f. follows it closely. 


Lk. xxi. 12 f. is probably taken from 
an independent source; cf. Taylor, 
BTG, 104; Manson, S/, 327. Here 
amoBioera tiv eis paptrvpiov means, 
‘You will have an opportunity to bear 
testimony ’. 

10. This verse is widely regarded as 
an insertion made by Mark (or, less 
probably, a redactor) in his source; 
cf. J. Weiss, 276 f., Dze Schr.4 193; 
Burney, PL, 118 f.; Lohmeyer, 272; 
Blunt, 239. The case for this view is 
strong, and probably, if it were kept 
separate from that of the historical 
character of the saying, it would be 
accepted even more widely. The 
arguments are as follows: (1) The 
vocabulary is wholly and distinctively 
Markan: for ra €6vn v. x. 33; mp@rov 
ii. 37; Sef viii. 31; Knpvcow i. 4; 
evayyeAov i. 1; K. TO edayyéAvov i. 14, 
Kiv., 9, xvi. [15]*5" (2) 9 and rz are 
very closely connected in thought 
and linked together by the catchword 
mapadiowur; (3) The prose sentence 
Io interrupts the poetic arrangement 
visible in 9, 11-13; cf. Lohmeyer, 
269 f.; Burney, PZ, 118 f.2; (4) The 
introduction of 10 appears to be sug- 
gested by the subject-matter of 9 and 
11. On these grounds the presump- 
tion is that Mark has added Io to his 
source. 

The right appraisal of 10 is another 
matter. It appears as a saying, but it 
looks more like a comment expressing 
what Mark believed to be the mind of 
Jesus. The point at-issue is the atti- 
tude of Jesus to the Gentile Mission. 
Any opinion we form on this question 
must take account of two apparently 
contradictory considerations. On the 
one hand, in view of the problem faced 
by the primitive Church over the 
question of the evangelization of the 
Gentiles, it is difficult to think that a 
saying so explicit as Mk. xiii. 10 was 


2 Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 126 f., also would put a stop after ra €@vy and then read (with the 


support of k and b) aAAd Oaposire, mpwrov det. « 


2 Burney suggests that the originality of eis waprvprov avrois (9) and kat marnp réxvov (12) may 
be suspected as being merely half-lines and kal ets rdvra Ta €Ovy KTA, (zo) as having no parallel line. 
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e a / \ ~ / An LAN’ “a oA 
byads mapadidvtes, py mpopepyuvare ti AaAjonre, add’ 6 éav 
5007 tpuiv ev exeivn TH wpa TobTo Aadeire, od ydp eoTe tpyets 


of Aadobytes GAA TO TVEdUa TO dy.ov. 


known. Cf. Cadoux, 142. On the 
other hand, and in spite of Mt. x. 5, 23, 
xv. 24, it is hard to believe that the 
vision of Jesus was narrower than that 
of the prophets (cf. Isa. xlix. 6, 12, 
lii, 10, Ix. 6). So R. N. Flew, /HC, 
85; Schniewind, 169, who cites Isa. 
lie 7, ligt, Ix6) Psav xcyin 24.) Lhe 
resolution of this antithesis is the view 
that Mark truly represents the mind 
of Jesus (cf. vii. 27a) but does not give 
His zpsissima verba; and the deeper 
reason for His reserve must be found 
in His preoccupation with action, the 
fulfilment, namely, of His Messianic 
ministry of suffering, death, and re- 
surrection. His reserve is a further 
consequence of His ‘ Messianic Secret’. 

Luke omits the saying. Matthew 
also omits it in x. 17-22, but recasts it 
in xxiv. 14. The Gospel is defined as 
that ‘of the Kingdom’. With eis 
paprvptov he has méow tots €Oveow and 
to the saying he appends kal rére Ee 
70 TéAos. 

11. When put under arrest, they are 
to have no anxieties about their de- 
fence; the Holy Spirit will give them 
the right words to speak. With dray 
dywow cf. 7, 143 mapadidwpu 9. mpo- 
peptsvaw**, ‘to be anxious before- 
hand’, may be a Markan coinage; 
not Cl., nor in LXX, nor in Pap., and 
found only in later ecclesiastical 
writers. Matthew uses pepiyuvdw, and 
Luke the classical mpopederdw, ‘to 
practise beforehand’. What is pro- 
hibited is not thought, but anxious 
care; cf. Bengel (on Mt. x. 19), Mon 
omnis praeparatio ex eo nobis pro- 
hAibetur. ‘They are not to ask, ‘ What 
am I to say?’. The subj. AaAjonre 
implies the deliberative subj. in the 
direct question. 

The idea of testimony as something 
given lies far back in the OT; cf. Ex. 
iv, 1) te ;) Num. xxdie35"s\ ver. 12.0, 
"150d SedwKa tods Adyous pov eis 7d 


ordua cov. In the saying this idea is 


Kal Tapadwoer adeAdpos 


given prominence by 6 éav 5009 duty 
which forms a kind of casus pendens 
resumed later in rodro. Cf. i. 34 (D), 
vi. 16, vil. 20; vw. Lagrange, xcvi; 
Howard, ii. 424; Black, 36. With 
ev exelvn TH pa in Mk cf. ev adrH 77 
pa in the Q form of the saying in 
Lk. xii. 12. For the possibility that 
the two phrases may be different 
renderings of the same Aramaic ex- 
pression v. Black, 78-81. The initial 
position of the verb in o8 yap éore byeis 
of Aadodvres also suggests translation 
Greek (cf. Mt. x. 20, o¥ yap duets 
€oré of Aadodyres). This conjunction 
of Semitic ideas and points of syntax 
strongly suggests that an original say- 
ing spoken in Aramaic stands behind 
Mark’s version; and this conclusion 
must stand whatever explanation is 
given of the difficulties which centre 
in the phrase 70 mvedua 76 ayrov. 

For the references to the Holy Spirit 
in Mk v. the notes oni. 8and 10. The 
form To mvedua 7d adytov is found in 
lii. 29 and xii. 36*. 

The question at issue is whether the 
reference to the Holy Spirit belongs 
to the original form of the saying or 
whether it is secondary, reflecting later 
Christian views. In this connexion 
the Synoptic variants are important. 
Mt. x. 20 has ro mvedpua tod rarpds 
In the Q form 
Luke has 76 dyvov rvedua (xii. 12) and 
in the form parallel to Mk. xiii. 11 
ey® yap dow vuiv ordua Kal codiav 
(xxi. 15), probably from L. At first 
sight Lk, xxi. 15 invites confidence ; 
it comes from a primitive Aramaic 
source, and, in view of Luke’s special 
interest in the doctrine of the Spirit, 
it is difficult to think that he would 
have replaced a reference to the Spirit 
by eyd ddow buiv . .. (v. xii. 12), 
Cf. C. K. Barrett, 131 f. The saying, 
then, was current at a very early time 
(at Caesarea) without a reference to 
the Spirit. It is difficult, however, to 


bpuadv 70 Aadody ev duty. 
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adeAdov eis Odvarov Kal matnp tékvov, Kal émanactHcontal 


L aT} - \ Q , b if 1. , 
TEKNA ETT! FONEIC KAL VAVATWOOVOLW GAUTOUS’ KaL é€aeabe Htoou- 


accept this form as original. It has 
a distinctly Johannine ring and appears 
to reflect the doctrine of the Exalted 
Christ. But the Markan form has 
difficulties also. The Messianic Age 
was thought of as a time when the 
Spirit of God would be poured out 
freely (Isa. xi. 1 f., xhi. 1, lxi. 1, Joel 
ii. 28 f., etc.). Cf. Schniewind, 169 f. 
And the first Christians had the con- 
sciousness of speaking and acting in 
the power of the Spirit. But this fact 
can be interpreted in two ways, either 
as explaining the subsequent introduc- 
tion of the reference to the Spirit into 
the saying, or as confirming its origi- 
nality. The determining considera- 
tion is: when did Jesus believe the 
Messianic Age would have dawned for 
His disciples ?. In a true sense it had 
dawned already in His exorcisms and 
His works of healing, and in this 
dawning the disciples were privileged 
to share (cf. Lk. x. 23 f.=Mt. xiii. 
16 f.); but the paucity of His refer- 
ences to the Holy Spirit,’ and His 
concentration on His Messianic action 
and destiny, suggest that He thought 
of the New Age as dependent on His 
death and resurrection. Cf. Jn. vii. 39. 
The time of suffering and persecution 
belongs to the ‘ birth-pangs’ of the 
New Age. Cf. Mk. xiii. 8. This view 
does not mean that Jesus could not 
speak of the gift of the Spirit to His 
disciples in any sense before the full- 
ness of the Messianic Age; it suggests 
that the gift would be wholly excep- 
tional. And this is the impression 
which xiii. 11 leaves. Not a universal 
outpouring of the Spirit is promised, 
but an endowment for a special situa- 
tion (ev éxelvy 7H Spa). It is a gift for 
witness- bearing. 

Of the terms used that of Matthew 
is more likely to be original. The 
phrases 76 mveOuya TO dytov and 70 


mvediua are more reminiscent of the 
Epistles and the Acts; 70 mvedpa Tod 
matpos vua@v is more Jewish-Christian 
and is, in fact, unique in the NT; 
cf. McNeile, 140. So closely does 
Matthew follow Mk in x. 19 f. that it 
must be presumed that the change to 
TO TvEedLa TOD TaTpOS Bua TO Aadody ev 
dyiv is due to his knowledge of another 
version, probably Q, which preserved 
the original phrase.? 

12 f. It can hardly be accidental 
that wapadiéwur appears a third time 
in 12 (cf. 9, 11). The saying speaks 
of strife within families issuing in 
betrayal and death and is based on 
Mic. vii. 6, Sud7e vios arialer marépa, 
Ouyarnp ETAVAOTHOET AL em TH pnrépa 
adris, v¥udn emt tiv mevOepav adris, 
exOpol mavres avdpos ot ev TH olkw adrod. 
erraviornpu*, Mt. x, 21**, mid. ‘ to rise 
up against’; Cl., LXX, VG7, 229; 
Oavarow, xiv. 55*, Mt. x. 21, Lk. xxi. 
16, ‘to doom to death’; Cl., LXX; 
Tékvov, li. 5; yoveus™. 

A parallel version in Q describes 
a crisis brought about by the ministry 
of Jesus when families are divided, 
three against two and two against 
three (Lk. xii. 52 f.=Mt. x. 35 f.). Of 
this saying Mk. xiil. 12 is a secondary 
form which appears to reflect the con- 
ditions which obtained during the 
Neronian persecution. One is strongly 
reminded of the delatores of later 
times who laid information against 
Christians before the imperial authori- 
ties. Cf. the replyof Trajan concern- 
ing those who were accused to Pliny 
as Christians (guz Christiant ad te 
delati fuerant, Epp. x. 96 f.). In any 
case, the saying conforms to common 
apocalyptic expectations. Cf. 4 Ezra 
v. 9, Ht amict omnes semetipsos ex- 
pugnabunt, vi. 24, Lt ertt in illo tem- 
pore debellabunt amici amicos ut 
inimict; Jubilees xxiii. 19; Apoc. 


1 Cf. E. F. Scott, The Holy Spirit in the NT, 77-80; V. Taylor, The Holy Spirit (Headingley 
Lectures, 1937), 53-53 Flew, JHC, 70 f.; Barrett, 153-62. 


a 


2 Probably rd aycov meta in Lk. xii. 12 is a Lukan variant. 
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prevoe tO TdvTwv did TO GvopLa [ov. 
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Bar. Ixx. 3; and in the Mishnah, 
Sotah, ix. 15 (Danby, 306). Cf. Allen, 
158; Manson, S/, 120 f. 

The view that 12 is a saying of Jesus 
which reflects the conditions of a later 
time is confirmed by the terms of I3a. 
Here it is prophesied that the disciples 
will be hated of all men (cece pucov- 
prevot vd mavrwyv) because of their 
loyalty to Christ’s name (8:4 70 dvoya 
LOU gn Cl wa Viewe 4) sulcus 7euletc.) Mm fe 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44, guos per flagitia 
invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat; 
Justin, Apol. 1. 4, éd’ Adv To dvopa ws 
éXeyyov AauPavere; Tertullian, Afo/. 2, 
Id solum expectatur quod odio publico 
necessarium est, confessio nominis; 
and the comments of Polycrates and 
Theophylact on 1 Pet. iv. 14, ef dvedi- 
Ceabe ev dvduare Xptorod, pakdpiou.. . 
(cf. Swete, 303). Doubtless this evi- 
dence belongs to a later period, when 
Christians suffered ‘for the Name’, 
but the idea is already present in 
Mk. xiii. 13a and the question to be 
answered is how far what Jesus said 
has been transposed into another key. 
That He foretold the persecution of 
His disciples is shown by 9, 11, and 
that He should have prophesied hatred 
as their portion is not in itself incre- 
dible. It is the prediction of universal 
hatred because of His name which 
suggests later interpretation rather 
than His actual words. Elsewhere, 
when He speaks of His name it is of 
action for His sake (ix. 37) or in re- 
liance upon His authority (ix. 39) or 
in loyalty to Him (ix. 41) that He is 
thinking. Here it is a question of the 
hostile action of enemies provoked by 
His person (dia 76 dvoud ov) against 
His disciples. The point of view is 
that of Mark himself when he accounts 
for the hostile interest of Antipas by 
saying davepov yap eyevero TO dvoua 
avo (vi. 14). 

13b is of the same tenor. It is some 
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6 5é dopeivas eis TéAos 


times said that Luke paraphrases Mk 
in the saying & 7H tropovf tyudv 
KrTjceabe Tas yuyas tudv (xxi. 19). So 
Swete, 303; Plummer, 297. It is far 
more just to say that Luke gives us the 
original utterance, and Mark a form 
adapted to contemporary apocalyptic. 
Cf. 4 Ezra vi. 25, Et ertt omnzs qui 
derelictus fuertt ex omnibus tstis guibus 
praedixt tibt, tpse saluabitur et uidebit 
salutare meum et finem saecult met. 
The upshot of our inquiry is that we are 
near the actual words of Jesus in 9, II, 
but a greater distance from them in 12 f. 

For the periphrastic fut. v. Blass, 
203 eto 51-47 ASS- AO Chen XH 25rs 
pucew* ; dropevw*. For cafe v. iii. 4. 
Here the verb is used in an eschato- 


. logical sense; cf. x. 26. It is improb- 


able, however, that «’s réAos is used of 
‘the End’, asin 7; it is used adverbi- 
ally with the meaning ‘ finally’, ‘ to 
the end’, and describes an endurance 
which is complete. Cf. 1 Chron. 
XXvili. 9, 2 Chron. xxxi. I, Psa. xlviii. 
(xlix.) 10, Jobe. 7.5) Uk. sxviliake 
Ji eeUICRL, ot el hessepii. 16: 

Matthew’s reproduction of 12 f. in 
x. 21 f. and again of 13 in xxiv. 9b, 13, 
is almost verbatim, but his addition of 
tay ebvay to mavrwyv in xxiv. Ob illus- 
trates the further development of the 
tradition. Luke inserts 12, 13a in his 
non-Markan source, Lk. xxi. 12-15, 
18 f. and thereby alters its tone; for, 
while the atmosphere of Mk. xiii. 9-13 
is one of foreboding, unrelieved except 
by the promise of eschatological salva- 
tion, Lk. xxi. 12-15, 18 f., presupposes 
a successful defence. Not a hair of 
their head will perish and in their 
endurance they will win their souls. 
Cf. V. Taylor, B7G, 105 f.; Manson, 
SJ, 327 f. This difference supports 
the view that, beginning with genuine 
logia of Jesus (9, 11), Mk. xiii. 9-13 
is progressively coloured by apoca- 
lyptic expectations, 
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Mk. xiii. 14-20 87. THE ABOMINATION 


OF DESOLATION 


Cf. Mt. xxiv. 15-22 
(Lk. xxi. 20-4) 


This section introduces a new topic in the series of apocalyptic woes, 
namely the appearance of ‘the Abomination of Desolation ’, with the 
consequences that follow, the necessity of instant flight, unprecedented 
horrors for women and children, a tribulation shortened in the mercy of 
God for the sake of His Elect. What ‘the Abomination of Desolation ’ 
is, and whether the phrase originally belonged to the prophecy, are ques- 
tions discussed in the Commentary. It must also be considered to what 
extent genuine sayings of Jesus are used, how far their original meaning 
can be inferred, whether they have been reinterpreted, and, above all 
whether the apocalyptic colouring in 19 f. is that of alatertime. Matthew’s 
version of the section is manifestly secondary. Lk. xxi. 20-4 is probably 
based on an independent non-Markan source, and in its present form 
contains extracts from Mk in 21a and 23a. 


a ¥ Ui a 
Orav dé t8ynre td BAgAyrma Thc épHmmcewe €oTynKOTa Gr0vU 
e) ) “A ers VA , , ery am? , / 
OU Oe, 0 avaywwoKwy voeitw, TOTE of ev TH lovdaia devyérwoav 


14. For 6rav t8nre v. 7, 11, 29. The 
phrase 7d BddAvyya ris epnudcews 
comes from Dan. ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11, 
where it refers to the heathen altar 
which Antiochus Epiphanes built over 
the altar of the burnt offering in 
168 B.c.; cf. 1 Macc. i. 54, dKoddunoav 
BdeAvypwa epnudcews emt 7d OvarcacripLov, 
59, vi. 7. The original reference is 
to a profanation of the Temple rather 
then its destruction. Some commen- 
tators hold that in the source which 
Mark used the phrase referred to the 
attempt of the emperor Caligula in 
A.D. 40 to place his statue in the 
Temple, a profanation which was de- 
layed by the proconsul Petronius, and 
averted by the assassination of the mad 
emperor in Jan. 41. So Bacon, 93, 
99; Torrey, 262; Manson, S/, 329 f. 
Cf. Josephus, Anz. xviii. 8. Against 
this view is the fact that the threat did 
not mature (cf. Goguel, 427 f., in reply 
to A. Piganiol) and the masc. participle 
é€ornkota which suggests a personal 
agent rather than a statue. Accor- 
dingly, most commentators see in I4a 
reference to Anti-Christ; e.g. Kloster- 
mann, 151; Loisy, li. 420; Lohmeyer, 
276; McNeile, 348; Streeter, 492; 
Branscomb, 237. Substantially, this 
view is correct, but the mysterious 
terms used, and parallel features shared 


with 2 Thess. ii. 3-10, suggest that a 
manifestation of Anti-Christ in ex- 
pected historical events is contem- 
plated. 

The intentional change from the 
neuter 7d BSdAvyya to the masc. €ory- 
«ora, the vague local statement ézov ob 
de?, the warning 6 dvaywdokwy voeirw, 
and the general atmosphere of reserve 
which marks the passage, must all 
be taken into account. And if épnyd- 
gews* is taken over with the phrase 
from Dan., it is possible that it is wel- 
comed because it suggests more than 
the profanation of the Temple. Re- 
consideration must also be given to 
the Lukan parallel (xxi. 20) which 
definitely mentions the investing of 
Jerusalem by armed forces. 

The crucial phrase is 6 dvaywooKwv 
voeirw. From the titne of Colani on- 
wards this phrase has often been 
explained as a warning taken from the 
apocalyptic fly-sheet which Mark is 
using; cf. Klostermann, 151; Ed. 
Meyer, i. 129; etc. Alternatively, and 
perhaps more probably, it is inter- 
preted as a pointed allusion to the 
Book of Dan. made explicit in Mt. 
xxiv. 15, 70 pnbev dia Aad rod mpo- 
g¢yrov. Cf. McNeile, 348; Rawlinson, 
188. But it is doubtful if even this 
explanation is complete. The paren- 
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thesis reads more like a dark hint, a 
clue to Christian eyes but an enigma 
to others, presumably the imperial 
authorities. The situation is like that 
to which 2 Thess. ii. 6 f. and Apoc. 
xiii. 18 (the number of the beast) 
belong. But it is more tense. The 
Temple which could be named in 
2 Thess. ii. 4 can now only be in- 
dicated by the cryptic phrase ézrov od 
det (Mt. xxiv. 15, ev romw ayiw). The 
explanation may well be that, in Rome 
during a time of persecution, when 
Christians were crucified and burnt 
(Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44), more precise 
language was politically dangerous. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that 
To BdéAuypa THs epnudcews and dzov 
od de? have replaced an original refer- 
ence to armies surrounding Jerusalem 
and menacing the Temple comparable 
to Lk. xxi. 20, 24, or that, alternatively, 
both Mk. xiii. 14 and Lk. xxi. 20 are 
independent versions of the same pre- 
diction; cf. Manson, S/, 330. The 
reference to the flight of the people of 
Judaea to the hills, ré7e of ev 77 *Iov- 
dala devyérwoav eis Ta Spy (14b), and 
the warnings about the man on his 
house-top (15) and the labourer in the 
field (16), confirm this interpretation. 
These sayings suggest war-time condi- 
tions; they are not incompatible with 
the coming of Anti-Christ provided (as 
in 2 Thess. and the Apoc.) his parousia 
is manifest in history. For 7 "lovdaia 
vy. i. 5; els TA Opn ili. 13, vi. 46, etc. 
(sing.), v. 5 (plur.); gevyw v. 14. 

This explanation would be more 
readily accepted were it not that Lk. 
xxi. 20 has been so widely interpreted 
as an ex eventu recast of Mk. xiii. 14. 
But this exegesis needs reconsideration 
on two grounds: (1) Lk. xxi. 20 be- 
longs to a non-Markan source, xxi. 
20-36 (supplemented by Markan addi- 
tions in 21a, 23a, 26b-7, 29-33), which 
is earlier than Mk. xiii (cf. A. M. 


Perry, The Sources of Luke’s Passton- 
Narrative (1920), 38; V. Taylor, B7G, 
109-25; Manson, S/, 328-37; Dodd, 
Jl. of Rom. Studies, xxxvii. 47-54); 
and (2) there is a greater readiness to 
recognize that Jesus did predict the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple (cf. C. J. Cadoux, 266-79; 
M. Goguel, 428). 

Eusebius, /7£, iii. 5. 3, says that the 
Christians of Jerusalem were warned 
before the war by a prophetic revela- 
tion to leave the city and retire to 
Pella in Peraea. This tradition may 
be historical, but the ‘ revelation’ 
cannot be identified with 14b. 

15 f. These sayings vividly depict 
the crisis. Instant flight is necessary. 
The man on his housetop is to depart 
without entering into his house to take 
away any of his possessions (Lk. xvii. 
3I, 7a oxe¥n avrod), and the field 
labourer is not even to turn back for 
his discarded outer garment. 8dpa* 
is the flat roof, to which men retire for 
sleep (1 Kgdms. ix. 25), for worship 
(Jer. xix. 13, Ac. x. 9), to watch (Isa. 
xxli. I), or to proclaim tidings (Mt. 
X.27). pu KaraBarw appears to suggest 
that theman is not to descend at all, and 
Torrey, 303, omits karaBdrw . . . wndé 
as an assimilation to Mt. xxiv.17. But 
probably, as a Markan redundancy, 
eis TH oikiay should be read with 
A DW @et ai. fam. 1 fam. 13 28 565 
579 700 1071 al. pler.a ffiln qrt? aur 
vg syshl aeth arm; cf. Turner, /Z\S, 
xxix. 9. Lagrange, 341, suggests that 
the yndé, which follows, is the equi- 
valent of «ai in a consecutive sense, 
and that the construction, while not 
unknown to MGk, has a Semitic 
flavour. This suggestion is supported 
by the asyndeton in 15a, if 8€ is 
omitted with B F H 1342 c sa bo (kai 
is read by D © 565 700 e¢ al. a ffik 
syspe aeth arm Aug), and by the 
parallelism in 15 f. 
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6 «is Tov aypov is the field labourer. 
Mt and Lk have éy c. dat. dypds (zw. 
v. 14) appears to have been a favourite 
word with translators from Hebrew or 
Aramaic; cf. VG7, 7. Again, els ra 
émiow, Lk. ix. 62, xvii. 31, Jn. vi. 66, 
Xvili. 6, xx. 14**, is frequently used 
in the LXX to render “anx ‘ behind’. 
All these points, each small in itself, 
combine to suggest that 15 f. does not 
stand far removed from a Semitic 
original. For émozpédw v. iv. 12; 
iwarcov ii. 21. 

As observed in the note on 14, the 
sayings appear to reflect war-time con- 
ditions. They seem also to be spoken 
from the standpoint of the countryside, 
for in Jerusalem it would have been 
more natural to speak of the townsman 
or the artisan rather than the farm 
labourer. Either, then, isolated sayings 
have been introduced into this context 
by a compiler (so Lohmeyer, 276) or 
the discourse belongs to an earlier 
period. The position of 15 f. in Lk 
(xvii. 31) is consistent with either 
suggestion. In Mk the Mount of 
Olives is indicated by xiii. 3, but it is 
not excluded that sayings from other 
situations have been included in the 
discourse, and 14b (‘ Then let those in 
Judaea...’) suggests a locality outside 
Jerusalem. In Lk. xxi. 20-4 the 
sayings are omitted because they have 
been used earlier, but probably also 
because the L tradition did not connect 
them with Jerusalem. The further 
saying attached to them in Lk. xvii. 
32, pvnuovevere THs yuvatkos Ad, 
strengthens the suggestion of hurried 
flight. Cf. Manson, $7,145; Cadoux, 
274. 

17f. ovat, xiv. 21, ‘alas!’, ‘woe!’. 
D and sa omit 6¢, as in Lk. xxi. 23, v. 
the note on 15. The phrase ev yaorpl 
éxovoa is found in Herodotus (iii. 32) 
and in medical writers from Hippo- 
crates onwards. Found also in the 


LXX, it appears in the NT in Mt. i. 
18, 23, xxiv. 19, Lk. xxi. 23, 1 Thess. 
v. 3, Apoc. xii. 2**, and freely in the 
papyri(VGTZ, 121). @nAdlw*, Mt. xxi. 
WO, SAG NO IL Sat Ay) sal, Deku, Ox 
suckle’ or ‘ suck’, can be used either 
of the mother or the child; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. (VGT, 291). Forgetfulness of this 
fact accounts for the reading OyAalLo- 
pévas in D and 28. For é&v éxelvais 
tais jépats, here and in 24, v. i. 9. 

In keeping with this cry of woe is 
the counsel to pray that the OAtyus (18) 
may not happen (yévnraz) in winter. 
The subj. may be final, but it is more 
probable that the clause gives the sub- 
stance of the prayer as in xiv. 35, 38. 
Cf. the constr. efzev iva c. subj., iii. 9. 
xeyudvos™ is gen. of time; cf. Mt. ii. 
14, Jn. iti. 2, Ac.ix.24. The word (Cl., 
LXX, Pap.) can mean ‘winter’ or 
‘stormy weather’. Matthew inter- 
prets the subject of yévnras as 7 duyi 
tudv, and this may be correct, but it 
is also possible that the circumstances 
as a whole, the @Atfus, are in mind. 
Matthew also adds pyde cabBarw 
(xxiv. 20). Luke omits 18 but inserts 
17 in his non-Markan source. Here the 
parallel is quite general, 67. 7uéepar 
exduxnoews adrai elow tod mAnobjva 
mavra Ta yeypappeva (xxi. 22), 

The question whether 17 f. is an 
authentic saying or an apocalyptic 
development of the tradition is not 
easy to decide. The-thought that the 
sufferings of the End Time fall heavily 
upon mothers and children is naturally 
common in apocalyptic forecasts. Cf. 
4 Ezra vi. 21, Et anniculi infantes 
loquentur uocibus suts, et praegnantes 
tmmaturos parient infantes trium et 
quatluor menstum et uruent et scirtia- 
buntur. But in such forecasts, as here, 
the emphasis falls on the bizarre, and 
monstrous and untimely births are 
described. There is nothing of this 
kind in 17 f.; on the contrary, the 


17 


18 
19 


20 
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ai nuepar exelvar OdTyic ofa OY TérONEN ‘TOIAYTH ai apyXAc 


¢ Wee a ~ iY ? x , 
KTICEWC nv EKTLOEV oO Oeos EWC TOY NYN KQL OV [L7) YEVITAL. 


‘ 
KQL 


ei put) exoAdBwoev Kupios tas juepas, odk av €ow0n maoa odpé. 


pathos is restrained and the descrip- 
tion true to the conditions of war. 
Moreover, there is a parallel picture 
in Lk, xxiii. 29, dre iS0d Epyovrau Hepat 
év als €podow: paxdpia at oretpar, Kal 
at KotAtat at ovK éyévvnoar, Kal peaorol 
ot ovK €Opeav. On the whole, it must 
be said that the hypothesis of apoca- 
lyptic colouring is not made out so far 
as 17 f. is concerned. Whether this 
is true of 19 f. is another matter. 

19 f. The opening words (écovrat 
ydp) read like a homiletical comment 
on the preceding sayings; cf. the use 
of yap ini. 22b, v. 8, vi. 52, vil. 3, Xvi. 
8, etc. With direct reference to 17, 
at 7wepar exetvae are described as OAtius 
(v. iv. 17); cf. 24. The interpretation 
is suggested by Dan. xii. 1, exetvn 7 
jucpa Oriipews ota odk eyevyiOn (Theo- 
dotion, yéyovev) ad’ od eyeriPnoav ews 
Ths nuepas exeivns. The word is especi- 
ally appropriate to describe the tribu- 
lations which were expected to precede 
the End, as its use in the Apoc. of St. 
Jn shows (i. 9, vii. 14). The Odrys 
is one of unparalleled ferocity. The 
position of rovatry (v. iv. 33, LS?, 13) 
is strange. Swete, 308, says that it is 
perhaps unique, and that the parallels 
suggested by Grimm-Thayer in 1 Cor. 
xv. 48 and 2 Cor. x. II are not exact. 
Possibly this word comes in as an 
afterthought after the use of the words 
ola od yeyovey suggested by Dan. 
Hawkins, AS?, 134, points to the 
similar order in Gen. xli. 19, Ex. ix. 24, 
xi. 6, and to ofa. . . ovrws in the best 
texts of Mk. ix. 3. It is not necessary, 
therefore, with Torrey, 303, to see in 
rovavTn an indication of an Aramaic 
original (cf. Howard, ii. 435; Grant, 
EG, 118), though the Semitic colouring 
of the verse is unmistakable. 

The tautology in am’ dpyfs Kricews 
jv éxricev 6 Beds is Semitic, and is 
characteristic of Mark’s style (cf. 20). 
Cf. also vii. 13, xii. 23, and for other 
examples of tautology ii. 19, iv. 30, 


xi. 28, xii. 14. As is usual, Matthew 
simplifies his source, OAtyus peyadn, ofa 
ovK éyéveto am’ apyfs Koopov (xxiv. 21). 
With dm dpyfs xricews cf. x. 6; 
ktilw™ ; éws tod vov™. Cf. amo 70d viv, 
Lk-Ac (6), Pl (1); d&ype rod viv, Pl (2). 

Not only is it emphasized that there 
has never been a @Atyus of the kind, 
it is insisted that there never will be 
one (kal od 7) yevnrat, v. xiii. 2). This 
assertion is much too emphatic for a 
siege; it is clear that the thought of 
I9 is eschatological. This is un- 
doubtedly true of 20. Here the idea 
found in many apocalyptic writings, 
that in His mercy and for the sake of 
the elect God has shortened the period 
of tribulation for mankind (zGoa cap), 
is strongly expressed. Cf. Dan. xii. 
7, Enoch Ixxx. 2, 4 Ezra iv. 26, Apoc. 
Bar. xx. 1, Ep. Barn. iv. 3. Cf. Biller- 
beck, i. 953. 

KoAoBow (dzs)*, Mt. xxiv. 22 (dzs)**, 
‘to curtail’, ‘amputate’; Cl., LXX, 
Pap. For odfw, here used eschato- 
logically as in xiii. 13, v. ili. 4; odpé 
x. 8; exAéyoua*. By ‘the Elect’ 
(ot éxAexroi, xiii. 22, 27*) the members 
of the Christian community are 
meant. The idea is rooted in the OT 
conception of God’s choice of Israel 
to be His covenant people (Psa. civ. 
(cv.) 6, Isa. xliii. 20; cf. Isa. xlii. 1, 
Ixv.9). In 1 Enoch (i. 1, xxxviii. 2-4) 
the term is applied to ‘ the righteous ’ 
who will inherit the Kingdom, and in 
the NT it describes members of the 
Christian community (Lk. xviii. 7, 
Rom. viii. 33, Col. iii. 12, 2 Tim. ii. 10, 
I Pet. i. 1, ii. 9) and in the sing. is used 
of Christ (Lk. xxiii. 35, Jn. i. 34 (4* 
e sy°)). 
AéEato cf. am’ apyfs Kticews Hv Exticev 
6@eosin 19. As before, Matthew avoids 
the redundancy; he also replaces the 
active (€xoAdBwoev) by the passive. 

Luke’s version is entirely different. 
He speaks of dvdyxn peyddn emi ris 
yijs Kal dpy?) T@ Aa® tovTw, of massacre 


With rods exXextovds ods é€e- 
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GAXa dua Tods exAeKTods ods eeAcEato exoAdBwoev Tas Huépas. 


and captivity, and the treading down 
of Jerusalem dypu 06 mAnpwOdaow Katpot 
eOvav (xxi. 23b, 24; cf. Rom. xi. 25). 

In respect of ideas and idiom the 
Semitic character of 20 is unmistak- 
able. As already shown, the shorten- 
ing of a divinely allotted span and the 
idea of the Elect are fundamentally 
Jewish conceptions, and the use of the 
anarthrous Kvguos is characteristic of 
OT quotations (cf. i. 3, xi. 9, xii. II 
29 f., 36 f.) and appears freely in Lk. 
i, 5-ii. 52 (8 times). Moreover, two 
Hebrew idioms are combined in ovx 
av €oW0n maca odp§: odK... mca has 
the force of sy... %S=‘ no one’ and 
néca odp£=wa'da, ‘all men’. Cf. 
Blass, 162, 178. The latter construc- 
tion is not without analogies in Greek 
(cf. Moulton, ii. 22, 433 f.), but the 
coincidence with the other points men- 


Mk. xiii. 21-3 


88. WARNINGS AGAINST 
FALSE CHRISTS AND 
PROPHETS 


tioned is too striking to be ignored. 
Cf Jer xls 12: 

But, although Jewish in origin, 20 
is not necessarily an authentic saying. 
On the contrary, like 19 (v. supra), 
it appears to be secondary; for, while 
Jesus uses eschatological ideas, He 
makes no use of apocalyptic specula- 
tions. Cf. Bultmann, /W, 39. The 
belief that God will shorten the tribu- 
lation for the Elect’s sake is otherwise 
not found in His teaching, and prob- 
ably represents the point of view of 
Mark himself or an earlier compiler. 
The use of of exAexroi for members of 
the Christian community supports this 
inference. It seems likely, therefore, 
that 19 f. is an early homiletical ex- 
pansion of genuine logia in 15-18. 
What Jesus had said is interpreted in 
terms of contemporary apocalyptic. 


Cf. Mt. xxiv. 23-5 
(xxiv. 26) 
(Lk. xvii. 23) 


In the introductory note to 85 it was suggested that 5 f. and 21-3 form 


a doublet. 
different sources or groups. 
is probably less original. 


The presumption is that Mark has taken them from two 
The present passage is fuller than 5 f., but 
The presence of the reference to ‘the Elect’ 


suggests that it belongs to the source from which 14-20 has been derived 


(cf. also 27). 


That a saying of this kind goes back to Jesus is suggested 


by the parallel in Q (Lk. xvii. 23 = Mt. xxiv. 26), but in Mk (still more in 
Mt. xxiv. 23 f.) it is coloured by the same apocalyptic ideas which appear 
in 19 f. Whether 23 is added by the compiler needs to be considered in 
view of the direct address (cf. 5, 9, 33) and the use of the first person in 
mpoelpyxa. It is by this time clear that Mk. xiii is a compilation formed 


from different groups of sayings. 
Kal rére edv tis tyiv ein “Ide Bde 6 xpiords “Ide exe’, 
A 
phy morevete’ eyepOyjcovra ‘yap [ysevddyprarou Kal] yeyAortrpo- 


and, like that passage, is secondary 
and homiletical. 

tore (cf. 14, 26 f.) attaches the saying 
to its present context. For i8e v. ii. 24; 
édv c. subj. i. 40; 6 Xpuords i. 1; 
morevwi.15. The original significance 
of the saying is manifest in Q, where 


a1 f. Linked together by yap (dé, 8 
C), the two sayings differ completely 
in character and probably in origin: 
21 is a genuine saying of Jesus attested 
by a parallel version in Q (Lk. xvii. 
23=Mt. xxiv. 26); 22 closely re- 
sembles the apocalyptic passage 19 f. 


1 The past tenses also suggest a purpose already determined in the counsels of God. 


21 


22 


23 
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> \ ~ > 

mAtar Kal Ad@coyciIN cHMeETa Kal TépaTa pos TO amomAavav et 
\ \ 2 ve e a \ / , ea 
Suvarov tods eéKAeKTovs: tects dé PAémeTE* mpoeipnKa vpiv 


, 
TAaVTQ. 


it is ‘a command to observe strict 
neutrality ’ (Manson, S/, 142) amidst 
conflicting Messianic rumours, since 
the coming of the Son of Man will 
have the swiftness of lightning (Lk. 
Xvil. 24=Mt. xxiv. 27). In part this 
meaning is preserved in Mk, for the 
cries ‘ Lo, here!’, ‘ Lo, there!’ are 
attributed to pevdorpodyprar of whom 
Jesus speaks in Mt, vii. 15 and Lk. vi. 
26. But everything else in 22 suggests 
a later point of view. 

The vocabulary has a later ring. 
evdorpopfra were a source of danger 
to the early Christian communities 
(ci. Ac. xiti. 6,2) Pet. ii, 1, 1 Jn. tv. 1, 
Didache, xi. 5) and are familiar figures 
in apocalyptic forecasts (Apoc. xvi. 13, 
xix. 20, xx. 10). Apparently pevdd- 
xprotos*, Mt. xxiv. 24**, is a Christian 
coinage (cf. Swete, 309), but it may 
not be original in Mk (om. D 124 
1k) Cty Marner, 645) /7i5, <xix. 10s 
Here only in Mk are répara, ‘wonders’ 
or ‘ portents’, mentioned, but oneta 
kal Tépara is common in the Acts (cf. 
il. 19, 22, 43, lv. 30, Vv. 12, vi. 8, vil. 36, 
xiv. 3, Xv. 12) and not infrequent in 
the Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 9, Rom. xv. 
19, 2 Cor. xii. 12, Heb. ii. 4) and later 
NT writings (Mt. xxiv. 24, Jn. iv. 
48**). The use of Sdécovow in the 
sense of jni also suggests an OT back- 
ground (cf. Deut. xiii. 2), and it is not 
surprising that important MSS. (D © 
fam. 13, etc.) have replaced it by zou7- 
govow. Only here and in I Tim. vi. 10 
is dmomAavdw, ‘to cause to go astray’, 
found in the NT, and the construction 
mpos 70 C. infin., indicating ‘ subjective 
purpose ’, appears nowhere else in Mk. 
For of éxAexrot v, xiii. 20; et duvardv, 
xiv. 35°, Mt. xxiv. 24) xxv. 30, AC, 
xx. 16, Rom. xii. 18, Gal. iv. 15**. 

The distinctiveness of 22 extends 
beyond matters of vocabulary. The 
ideas are those of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Especially significant is the 
similarity of thought in 2 Thess. ii. 9, 


od €oriv 7) mapovota Kat’ evépyeav Tod 
Larava ev raon Suvaper Kat onpeiors Kal 
Tépacw wevdouvs. Either this passage 
has directly influenced 22 (cf. Bacon, 
129-34) or it illustrates the doctrinal 
and religious situation out of which 
both have independently emerged. 
Both reveal an apocalyptic outlook 
which is strange to the mind of 
Jesus. 

22 follows naturally and impres- 
sively after 20. The shortening of the 
days reveals the mercy of God because 
the Elect are exposed to the lies and 
spectacular works of false prophets. 
This, we must suppose, was the original 
order of the source into which the say- 


. ing of Jesus in 21 has been inserted 


by Mark or an earlier compiler. Of 
these alternatives the latter is to be 
preferred, for it is unlikely that after 
using the sayings about being deceived 
by men who say ‘ lam he’ (5 f.), Mark 
would have inserted 21, while he 
might well have reproduced that saying 
if he found it in his source. The pre- 
sumption is that he is using the work 
of an earlier compiler. 

23. This verse differs markedly from 
those which precede it (14-22) in that 
it is addressed directly to the four dis- 
ciples mentioned in 3. Both tpets and 
div are emphatic. The second person 
is used in 14 ((3y7e) and in 21 (dyiv), 
but, apart from these sayings, 14-21 
is expressed in the third. The force, 
then, of 23 is: ‘ Do you take heed of 
the things that have been said con- 
cerning the Elect’. With Bdezere cf. 5, 
9, 33. mpoeipnxa™, ‘I have told you 
beforehand ’ (from an obsolete pres.), 
is regularly used of prophetic announce- 
ments; cf. Ac. i. 16, Rom-ix. 29; and 
of teaching previously given ; cf. 2 Cor. 
Vil. 3; xi. 2) Je 17, etc... Ch salviace, 
vi. 35; VGT, 539. mdvra covers far 
more than the matters mentioned in 
xiii. 4; it includes all that is mentioned 
in the discourse to this point. 
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It is clear that 23 is editorial. Like a time before the destruction of Jeru- 
apx7) @divwv radra (9), it is one of the salem. Rawlinson, 189, attributes 


linchpins which hold the discourse 
together. Wellhausen, 104, speaks of 
it as ‘ Christian’ and as coming from 


the passage to the Evangelist who 
here addresses himself to the Christian 
community. 


Mk. xiii. 24-7 89. A PROPHECY OF THE Cf. Mt. xxiv. 29-31 
COMING OF THE SON (Lk. xxi. 25-8) 


OF MAN 


It may well be that originally 5-8 and 24-7 formed a single unit which 
has been broken by the insertion of 9-13 and 14-23. See the introductory 
note to 85. Ifthis view is sound, 24a must be editorial, but the hypothesis 
depends on the interpretation of 24b-7. The section describes portents 
in the heavens (24b, 25), the Parousia of the Son of Man (26), and the 
gathering of the Elect (27). Many questions are raised, in particular, 
whether the apocalyptic form and colouring reflect authentic tradition, 
and whether 5-8 +24-7 comes from a Jewish or Jewish-Christian source 


and has been wrongly assigned to Jesus in the primitive tradition. 


In 


Lk. xxi. 25-8, 26b-7 appears to be a Markan addition from the present 


section to an independent version. 


"Ada ev exeivats Tats AuEepars pera THY Oribw exeivynv 6 


24 f. 24a is part of the scenic direc- 
tions in the apocalyptic drama. With 
ev exeivars Talis Huépas cf. 17 and the 
frequent references to ‘ days’ in xili 
(17, 19, 20 (zs), 32). The phrase pera 
Thy Ortbuw exeivnv is also prompted by 
the context (cf. 19). Moreover, it is 
at least strange and probably also 
artificial, Why should terrestrial 
troubles, wars, rumours of wars, earth- 
quakes, and famines, precede and 
celestial signs, in sun, moon, and stars, 
follow the Odjtifus? The explanation 
would appear to be that the latter are 
immediately connected with the appear- 
ance of the Son of Man on the clouds 
with great power and glory, which in 
the construction of the discourse is 
designedly held back as the climax of 
the whole. From this it would appear 
that the extract 14-22 (23) and the 
passage 9-13 have been inserted into 
another source in which 8 was im- 
mediately followed by 24b-26 (27). 
This suggestion is supported by the 
fact that in 24 ff. no more is heard of 
the ‘ Abomination of Desolation’. He 
still stands ‘where he ought not’. 


The presumption is that 24 ff. belong 
to a source which knew nothing of 
Anti-Christ, his menace, downfall, and 
destruction, but was concerned to 
depict the coming of the Son of Man 
after a period of wild rumour, wars, 
social disturbances, and earthly and 
heavenly portents. The scene is set 
for the descent of the Son of Man. 
The description is wholly pictorial. 
No room is left for men, and it is not 
clear how the Elect (27) can be gathered 
from ‘ the four winds’. 

If pera tHv OAtw is not editorial, it 
may be argued that the menace of 
Anti-Christ is past. “Nevertheless, it 
is strange that nowhere in the discourse 
is the overthrow of evil or the Last 
Judgment mentioned. 

Celestial portents are common 
features in apocalyptic writings. De- 
rived in the first place from the OT, 
where they appear in symbolic pictures 
of divine judgments upon Babylon, 
Edom, and Egypt, they are interpreted 
more realistically in apocalyptic as 
signs of God’s activity. Cf. Isa. xiii. 
10, of yap dorépes Tod ovdpavod Kal o 


24 
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25 HAloc cKoTICOHceTal, Kal H CEAHNH OY Adcel TO erroc ayTAc, Kal 


26 


of actépec Econtal EK TOY OYPANOY TittTONTEC, Kal ai AyNameic ai 


€N TOTC OYPANOTC CAAEYOHCONTAI. 


vi / + \ en 2 
KQL TOTE osovrat TON YION TOY 


> / > / > aN \ 8 4 AAG \ 
ANOPWTTOY EPXOMENON EN NEE aIC L<eTa UVALLEWS TO. NS KQL 


~ . 

. 70 das od SwHaovaw, Kat 
~ > vA 

oKoriaOjcerar Tod yAlov avaréAdovros, 


’Qpeiwv . 


Kat 7 ceAjvn od dace TO Pas adrfs; 
xxxiv. 4, Ezek. xxxii. 7 f., Amos viii. 
9, Joel ii. 10; and in apocalyptic 
books, 1 Enoch Ixxx. 4-7, ‘ And the 
moon shall alter her order, and not 
appear at her time. ..’, 4 Ezra v. 4, 
Ass. Mos. x. 5, Apoc. St. Jn. vi. 12-14. 
Cf. also 2 Pet. iii. 12. See further, 
Billerbeck, i. 955. How far Mk. xiii. 
24 f. is to be interpreted symbolically 
(cf. Gould, 250; Plummer, 302; 
Bartlet, 362) is difficult to decide. In 
the light of 5 f. (wars, earthquakes, 
famines) and 26 (the coming of the 
Son of Man with clouds) it seems 
probable that objective phenomena are 
meant. 

As the passage is without parallel 
in Mk it is not surprising that the 
vocabulary contains words not found 
elsewhere in the Gospel: 7Atos, v. i. 
32; oxorilopa™; aedyvn*; péyyos™ ; 
dotjp*; oadevw*. The periphrastic 
fut. (cf. 13), €oovrar. . 
be an Aramaism (cf. Lagrange, 346), 
but is perhaps more probably a 
vernacular variant which Matthew 
(recobvrat) has corrected (cf. Howard, 
ii. 451). The expression ai duvdues 
ai é€v rots ovpavots denotes either the 
heavenly bodies (in summary fashion) 
or the elemental spirits which were 
believed to inhabit or rule over the 
stars (cf. Gal. iv. 3, Col. ii. 8, 20, 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, 12). The use of cadedw (in the 
LXX with reference to earthquakes ; 
cf. Psa. xvii. (xviii.) 8, etc.) supports 
the former alternative. 

Matthew’s version, introduced by 
«d0éws, follows Mk closely, but the 
parallel in Lk. xxi. 25 f. (apart from 
26b=Mk. xiii. 25b) comes from an 
independent source. After a passing 
reference to signs in sun, moon, and 
stars, Luke’s account concentrates 
on the distress of nations on the earth. 


. mimrovTes, May 


26 f. The celestial drama now 
reaches its climax. The Son of Man 
is seen coming in clouds with great 
power and glory. For xal rdre v. 21, 
273 6 vids Tod avOpuzov ii. 10; vedéAn 
ix.7; dvvapis v.30; dd€a viii. 38. For 
the impersonal use of dysovrat in place 
of the passive v. Intr. 47,62. Matthew 
heightens the effect by inserting before 
26 the words: Kal rote davijcetau 70 
onpetov Tob viod Tod avOpamov ev otpavd, 
kal xoovrar macar at pudat tas ys 
(xxiv. 30a). 

The passage is based on Dan. vii. 13, 
eOewpouv ev opduate THs vuKTds, Kal 
idsod emt t&dv vedeASv Tod ovdpavod as 
vids avOpwmov ypxero. Whereas in 
Dan. a symbolic figure resembling a 
man is seen, in Mk the description is 
that of a superhuman person invested 
with divine authority (werd Suvduews 
mos) and clothed with heavenly 
light (80s). His divine origin is 
suggested by ev vedédars, since in OT 
thought the clouds are the vehicle of 
God (zv. the note onix. 7). Cf. Dalman, 
242. 

27 implies that he has angels at his 
command, and these are sent to gather 
the Elect ‘ from the four winds’. For 
dyyedos v. i. 2; emovvayw i. 333 of 
ekXexTol xili. 20; dvewos iv. 37. The 
expression ek T@v Tecodpwy dvéuwv 
comes from Zech. ii. 6 (10), €« tap 
Tecodpwv avéuwrv tod odpavod ovvdtw 
duds. In Apoc. vii. 1 the four winds 
execute the vengeance of God (cf. 
Charles, 193), but here, as in Zech., 
the phrase denotes the four points of 
the compass. The idea that the elect 
people of God are scattered throughout 
the earth and will be gathered together 
by God is a familiar OT expectation 
(Deut. xxx. 4, Isa. xi. 11, 16, xxvii. 12, 
Ezek. xxxix. 27, Zech. ii. 6-11, Psa. ev. 
(evi.) 47, cxlvi. (cxlvii.) 2), prominent 
also in the Apocrypha (Tob. xiii. 13, 
xiv. 7 (&), Bar. v. 5-9, 2 Macc. ii. 7) 
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and the Pseudepigrapha (1 Enoch lvii, 
Psa. Sol. xi. 3, xvii. 26), and carried 
over into the NT (1 Thess. iv. 15-17, 
and 2 Thess. ii. 1, judy éemovvaywyfs 
em avrdv). The phrase am’ dxpov ys 
€ws akpov ovpavod is peculiar. There 
is a parallel in a variant reading in 
1 Enoch lvii. 2, ‘ the end of the earth 
to the end of the heaven’, and Loh- 
meyer, 279, cites Philo, Cherub. 99, 
dm’ ovpavod mepatwv wéexpe ys eoyarwv. 
The more common phrases are a7’ 
akpov THS ys ews akpov THs ys (Deut. 
xiii. 7, Jer. xii. 12) and dm’ dxpov Tod 
ovpavod €ws axpov Tod obvpavod (Deut. 
xxx. 4, Psa. xviii. (xix.) 7). Possibly 
Mark is thinking of the land to the 
east and the sea to the west; cf. 
Holtzmann, 169; Menzies, 240; Raw- 
linson, 190 f. The idea lying behind 
these phrases is that of the earth as a 
flat disc overarched by the vault of 
heaven. dxpov*. 

Interpretations of 26 are necessarily 
subjective, but more objective con- 
siderations are provided by the char- 
acter of the section 24-7 (+5-8) and 
the similar sayings in viil. 38 and xiv. 
62. The section is fundamentally 
Jewish (Wellhausen, 105) and must 
be judged as an apocalyptic writing 


Mk. xiii. 28-37 


90. SAYINGS AND 
PARABLES ON WATCH- 
FULNESS 


rather than a spoken discourse. It 
is highly doubtful therefore if 26 can 
be regarded as an actual saying of 
Jesus. This view is supported by the 
fact that viii. 38 (g.v.) has an apoca- 
lyptic colouring which is wanting in 
the parallel saying in Q (Lk. xii. 8 f. 
= Mt. x. 32 f.), and, so far as it goes, 
by the absence of xai epxydjevov pera 
Tov vepeAdv tod odpavod (xiv. 62) from 
Lk. xxii. 69. This opinion may be 
held without prejudice to the possi- 
bility that Jesus used Dan. vii. 13 in 
His teaching concerning the Son of 
Man. In short, xiii. 26 may be a dis- 
torted echo of His words. The same 
interpretation accounts equally well 
for 24 f. and 27. Only a superficial 
resemblance exists between xiii. 27 
and His saying about those who come 
from the north and south and east and 
west and sit down in the Kingdom of 
God (Lk. xiii. 28 f.=Mt. viii. 11 f.). 
The latter is an authentic saying, the 
former a traditional formulation. The 
presumption is that some early Chris- 
tian teacher saw in 24-7 a sufficient 
resemblance to the teaching of Jesus 
to accept the section as authentic tradi- 
tion, whereas, in reality, it is secondary 
and derivative. 


Cf. Mt. xxiv. 32-6 


(42, xxv. 13-15) 
Lk? xxi. 29-33 (34-6) 


The discourse concludes with a series of sayings and parables, some- 


what artificially compiled by the aid of catchwords, all dealing with the 
general theme of watchfulness in view of the Parousia. First comes:the 
parable of the Fig Tree in Summer (28 f.), then two sayings on the cer- 
tainty of the consummation (30 f.) and a third on the unknown day or 
hour (32), then an exhortation to be on the alert (33) followed by the 
parable of the Servants of the absent Householder and an application 
(34-6), and finally by an assurance that what is said applies to all and the 
command ypnyopetre (37). The catchwords are visible in raira yd peva 
(29) and ratra mdvra yévnras (30), mapéA8n (30) and mapeAevoorrat (31), 
dypumveire (33) and ypyyopetre (35 f.), emi Odpas (29) and bvpwp (34). The 


27 


28 


29 
30 
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writer’s interests are catechetical and practical. He uses authentic tradi- 
tional material adapted to serve the needs of an overmastering motive, 
the desire to enjoin watchfulness. In particular, the two parables have 
been interpreted in the light of this purpose. How far their original 
meaning has been unconsciously modified thereby is a question to be 
considered in the Commentary. A second question is the bearing of the 


section on the composition of the whole. 


a ~ A / id ” e 4 
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cal ~ , 
70 Oépos éativ: otrws Kal duets, drav inte Tatra ywopeva, 
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ywwoKete Ott eyyts eotw emt Jpas. 


28 f. The phrase amo 8€ ris ouKfs pd- 
Bere tiv rapaBoAnv adapts the parable 
to the situation presupposed by the 
discourse. Luke has kal elwev mapa- 
BoAjy adtrots. Lohmeyer, 280, con- 
jectures that the original introduction 
was opoia eotiv 7 Baoweia Tod Beod 
dévdpw, and this suggestion gains in 
force so far as there is reason to think 
that the parable was uttered earlier 
and in different circumstances. The 
article is generic as in many parables ; 
cf. 6 omeipwv in iv. 3. There does not 
appear to be justification here for the 
suggestion of Ed. Schwartz that a 
well-known fig tree is meant ; cf. the 
note on xi. 12-14, and vw. Wellhausen, 
106. So Ed. Meyer, i. 127 n. For 
ovuKy v. Xi. 13; mapaBodr lil. 23; pav- 
Oavw*. mapaBoAy seems to be used in 
the sense of ‘lesson’: ‘ learnits lesson’ 
(RSV), ‘ Heed the lesson of the fig 
tree’ (Torrey, 100). 

The fig tree is mentioned because in 
Palestine, where most trees are ever- 
greens, the rising of the sap in its 
branches and the appearance of leaves 
is a sure sign that winter is past. Cf. 
Lagrange, 347. Luke’s addition, Kal 
mavra Ta dS€vdpa, is therefore unneces- 


sary and misses the point. For 6rav 
c. subj. v ti. 20; KAddos iv. 32*. da- 
Aés, Mt. xxiv. 32**, means ‘ tender’, 


“supple ’; Cl., LXX (cf. Lev. ii. 14 
(Aq.)), and exdvw, Mt. xxiv. 32**, ‘ to 
generate’, ‘cause to grow’, ‘put 
forth’; Cl., Psa. ciii. (civ.) 14 (Symm.). 

It is difficult to decide whether the 
verb should be accented exdvy, pres. 


> \ p! a Pen La 2 
apinv A€éyw duty ote od 


subj. act. (‘ and puts forth its leaves’, 
RV, RSV) or éxduf, 2 aor. subj. pass. 
(‘ and its leaves are put forth ’, Torrey). 
Moulton, ii. 60, 264, prefers the latter 
and points out that it cannot be 2nd 
aor. subj. act., since eduv was obsolete 
and édvnv took its place. So also 
Field, 38. Swete, 314, prefers exdvn, 
on the ground that there is no sufficient 
reason to suppose a change of subject. 
ywookere is indic. and Qépos* is 
“summer ’, not ‘ harvest ’. 

The similitude is applied to the 
circumstances of the disciples in otrws 
kal duets and again in tadra ywopmeva. 
The latter phrase is awkward and is 
probably secondary, for it appears to 
refer to signs premonitory of the End 
rather than the FParousia and the 
gathering of the Elect mentioned in 
26f. The reference to émi @vpais is also 
obscure, for it is not clear whether a 
person or an event, or even a series of 
events, is meant. These ambiguities 
strongly suggest that the parable is 
used by the compiler for a purpose for 
which it was not originally intended. 
CEB. ToD. Smith, 90 46: Dodd: 
137 n. The original meaning of the 
parable must remain a matter of con- 
jecture, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that Jesus used it with reference to an 
existing situation relative to the 
Kingdom of God (so Smith and Dodd; 
v. Lohmeyer, szpra), and perhaps 
early in the Galilean Ministry (cf. i. 
15). 

In 29 yewdoxere is probably impera- 
tive, in contrast with the indic. in 28, 
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It is possible, however, that in 28 yu 
vioxerat (B2 DL W A O13 28 et ai.)} 
should be preferred ; cf. Klostermann, 
154; Turner, 65. If read, ywdoxerat 
is impersonal, ‘it is known’, ‘men 
know’. This reading may be a case 
of itacism (Swete, 314), but the argu- 
ment can be reversed in favour of y- 
v@oxerat, which as impersonal may 
be the more difficult reading. Field, 
37 f., rejects it because there is no 
parallel in the NT or OT. For odrws 
v. li. 7; eyyvs* (v. Dalman, 106). 
Matthew’s version is almost ver- 
batim, but with wavra in addition to 
radra in xxiv. 33. Luke summarizes 
in the phrase érav mpoBdAwow 75y. 
Like Mt, he has ywooxere twice, 
adding in xxi. 30 BAémovtes ad’ éavrdv 
and omitting émi @vpas in 31. More 
notable is the subject 7 Baowela rod 
Qeot which he supplies to éeyyus éorw. 
30 f. The two sayings which follow 
declare that the events prophesied will 
take place within the existing genera- 
tion. They answer the question: 
‘When shall these things be?’ (xiii. 
4). For dpi Aéyw tyiv v. iii. 28; od 
ph c. subj. ix. 1; sapépxowar vi. 48; 
yeved viii. 12. Instead of péxpis od 
c. subj.*, Mt and Lk have éws dp (cf. 
Mk. vi. 10, ix. I, xii. 36%). The radra 
mavra are all the events described in 
5-27, including the Messianic woes, 
the persecutions, the heavenly por- 
tents, the Parousia, and the gathering 
of the Elect; and accordingly some 
commentators see in it the original 
end of the discourse, in which 28 f. is 
inserted; cf. Bultmann, 132. In 
any case, the form of the saying is 
secondary ; tadra mdvra has replaced a 
reference to some definite event, prob- 
ably the destruction of the Temple and 
the fall of Jerusalem; cf. Manson, 
SJ, 333. A genuine saying has been 
adapted in the interests of contem- 


porary apocalyptic. 


The same may be true of 31, but 
here the process of adaptation has 
gone farther. As the saying stands, 
of Adyou pou refers to the preceding 
prophecies; its original meaning is 
uncertain. Was it a claim made by 
Jesus for His teaching as a whole? If 
so, it voices a superhuman authority 
and is comparable to the Johannine 
sayings; cf. Lohmeyer, 282. Some- 
what similar is the saying of Mt. v. 
17 f. concerning the Torah which will 
abide ews dv rapéA8n 6 odpavds Kal % yi, 
but in Mk it is said that Christ’s words 
will continue although the present 
order ends. A more absolute claim is 
made. The validity of this claim is not 
the deciding issue in the question 
whether the saying is authentic. The 
issue is whether, having regard to the 
sayings-tradition as a whole, we must 
interpret the words as a doctrinal 
adaptation of Mt. v. 17 f. So Bult- 
mann, 130; Bartlet, 365. Even xiii. 
32 and Lk. x. 22=Mt. xi. 27 do not 
stand upon quite the same plane, and 
for like sayings we must turn rather 
to Mt. xxviii. 18-20 and to Johannine 
sayings which speak of the words 
(ra pypara) of Jesus (v. 47, vi. 63, 68, 
xiv. 10, xv. 7, xvil. 8). Probability 
favours the view that the Markan 
saying is interpretative, but a decision 
on this issue is so difficult that it is not 
surprising that many commentators 
leave the question open. The similar 
phrase in vili. 38, rods euods Adyous, is 
not a parallel if, with W and k, Adyous 
is omitted. The presence of the saying 
in its present context is due to com- 
pilation, as mapéAQn (30) and mapedev- 
govrat (31) show, and therefore reflects 
didactic interests. 

The emphatic use of od p7 c. fut. is 
without parallelin Mk. The omission, 
therefore of u7, with B and D, as in 
the WH text, is probably justified, as 
an example of assimilation to Mt and 


In 29 ywwdéoxera is read by AD LA 28, 
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Lk. Cf. Moulton, i. r90 f. Apart i. 1. For Mark’s use of ef py z. ii. 7; 


from the variations already mentioned, 
the agreement of Mt and Lk with Mk 
is very close. 

32. The third saying is connected 
with 30 f. by dé, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it was originally spoken 
in this connexion, with reference to the 
events prophesied in 5-37; it owes its 
position to the compiler. In these cir- 
cumstances its meaning can be inferred 
only from its contents. That it is 
eschatological is clear. A statement 
so solemn and a denial so complete 
can hardly be intended to refer to an 
event like the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It must have been spoken with refer- 


ence to the Last Judgment and the 


Parousia. Cf. Lohmeyer, 283, ‘ /ener 
Tag’ ist bekanntlich der Tag des 
letzten Gerichtes; Swete, 316; La- 
grange, 350. For the expression 7 
juepa exeivn v. also xiv. 25, Lk. xxi. 34, 
2 Thess. i. 10, 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8. 
Cf. also 7 u€pa, Mt. xxv. 13, 1 Thess. 
v.43 7) €oxdrn juepa, Jn. vi. 39, 40, 44, 
54. All these phrases go back ulti- 
mately to the OT conception of ‘ the 
Day of the Lord’ (mi of"), Amos v. 
18 ff., Isa. ii. 12, Jer. xlvi. 10, Ezek. 
xill. 5, Zeph. i. 7, Zech. xiv. 1, etc. 
Cf. G. von Rad, K7AW, ii. 947-9. 
For the synonymous expression 7) dpa 
v. Apoc. Xviil, 10, dre wid dpa AAdev % 
kpiots oov, also Lk. xvii. 22-30 and the 
use of 7) @pa in Jn (ii. 4, etc.). 

The idea that the Day is known only 
to God is typically Jewish; cf. Zech. 
xiv. 7, Psa. Sol. xvii. 23. So also the 
belief that the knowledge of angels 
(dyyedos, i. 13) is limited; cf. Eph. 
iii, 10, 1 Pet. i, 12, The astonishing 
thing is the inclusion of the Son with 
men and angels who know not the day 
or the hour. Here alone is the title 
6 vios found in Mk (cf. Lk. x. 22 =Mt. 
xi. 27), although similar names, Son 
of God, My Beloved Son, Son of the 
Blessed, are also used; v. the note on 


6 marnp villi. 38, xiv. 36*, cf. xi. 25. 
The challenge of the saying is mani- 
fest. The original text of Mt (xxiv. 
36) probably omits ovdé 6 vids (om. 
N2 L W A ef a/. minusc. pler. gt? | x? 
vg (pler.) sys pehl sa bo geo“), unless 
the omission is that of a later scribe, 
for doctrinal reasons. Cf. Allen, .S¢. 
Mt, 260; McNeile, 356, Smith, 188 ; 
cf, Streeter, 594-6; Kenyon, 7GB, 
200. Luke omits the saying entirely, 
and in a similar passage in Ac. i. 7 
makes no reference to the Son, Ody 
tua €otly yrdvar xpdvous 7 Katpods ods 
6 marip eto ev rH idta eEovcia. Even 
in Mk the ninth-century Codex Mona- 
censis (X) and one Vulgate MS. omit 
the phrase. 

With good reason Schmiedel in- 
cluded the saying in his list of nine 
passages which he called ‘ the founda- 
tion-pillars for a truly scientific life of 
Jesus’, 2G i, colon SSh. me Onmits 
genuineness there can be no reason- 
able doubt. The suggestion that it is 
a Jewish saying to which later od3é 6 
vids, ef fut) 6 maTH#p was added by a 
Christian redactor (Buitmann, 130; 
Dalman, 194; cf. Bartlet, 366) is 
wholly improbable. Against this view 
the question, ‘ What Christians would 
have created the saying ? ’, is decisive. 
Cf. Plummer, 306; Lagrange, 350; 
Blunt, 242; McNeile, 356; Smith, 
188; Schniewind, 175; Lohmeyer, 
283; Cadoux, 33; etc. Its offence 
seals its genuineness. In later times, 
in reaction to the Arian controversy, 
the saying raised the greatest diffi- 
culties. The phrase ovd€é 6 vids was 
explained as an Arian interpolation 
(Ambrose, De Fide, v. 16), or the nesci- 
ence of the Son was traced to the divine 
economy (Cyril of Alexandria, 4dv. 
Anthr. xiv, oxjnrerar xpnoiwws 76 411) 
«idévar, ‘He usefully pretended not 
to know’), or the dependence of the 
Son on the Father’s will was empha- 
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sized (Basil, Zp. ccxxxvi. 2, 005 dv 6 
vids €yvw, ef py 6 marihp [cited by 
Swete]). See further, Gore, Disserta- 
tzons, 111 ff., Bruce, The Humiliation 
of Christ, 65-75, 412-18. In modern 
times it is widely recognized that it 
is of the glory of the Incarnation that 
Christ accepted those limitations of 
knowledge which are inseparable from 
a true humanity. 

The implications of the saying differ 
according as it is read in itself or in 
its present context. As used by Mark, 
it means that, while the Parousia is 
imminent, its precise time is not known; 
but, if it is read in itself, and with due 
regard to 7 juépa exeivn as the Day of 
the Divine Judgment, it reflects an 
attitude alien to apocalyptic specula- 
tion, with its emphasis on an orderly 
succession of events preceding the 
End. It is therefore out of harmony 
with the trend of 5-31. There is more 
to be said for Manson’s suggestion 
that 32-7 is the original answer to the 
question of 4, 77, 262 n., but it is more 
probable still that 32 is the answer to 
a question about the Judgment. 

To 6 zarjp Matthew adds povos. 

33-7. An exhortation follows, intro- 
ducing the parable of the Absent 
Householder (34-6). The hearers are 
to be vigilant because they do not 
know when the time is. In its refer- 
ence to the time (Kxavpds, i. 15) the ex- 
hortation echoes the ideas of 32; it 
also anticipates, and perhaps is sug- 
gested by, 35. For BAézere v. 5, 9, 23; 
cf. Lagrange, 351: C’est la morale du 
discours. dypumvéw™*, Lk. xxi. 36, 
Ep ienviseloy sep asain 7. seu to™be 
watchful’; Cl., LXX, Pap. The verb 
suggests the idea of chasing sleep 
away (<dypa, tmvos). Cf. Moulton, 


ii. 290. The asyndeton in 33 and the 
two imperatives add emphasis.! 

The parable begins abruptly with 
s, without a corresponding clause, as 
sometimes in Rabbinic parables; cf. 
Smith, 34. The xai before éveretAaro 
(v. x. 3) reads strangely. We should 
expect either three participles, or é5w- 
xev instead of kat Sovs, or everetaro 
without cai. Together with the asyn- 
deton in 34, these features suggest a 
Semitic original (for ds v. Wellhausen, 
107; Plummer, 307); but it must be 
admitted that successive participles 
and imperfect constructions are not 
infrequent in Mk (cf. Swete, xlvi). 
#s=‘It is as when’ (RV) or ‘It is 
hike * (Moffatt, RSV). Pallis, 44, sug- 
gests ‘if’. The man has gone abroad 
(addnpuos**, Cl., not in LXX, Inscr.), 
having given his slaves their tasks 
(éxdorw 70 €pyov atrod) and charged 
the porter to watch. @upwpds*, Jn. x. 3, 
xviii. 16 f.* (LXX, Pap.); ypnyopéw 
(formed from the perf. of éyeipw), xiii. 
35, 37, Xlv. 34, 37 f.**. For iva c. subj. 
after a verb of commanding z. iii. 9. 
The description recalls the opening of 
the parable of Entrusted Wealth (the 
Talents) ; cf. Mt. xxv. 14, domep yap 
avOpwros amodnudv exdAecev Tovs iSious 
dovAous Kal mapédwxev adrois Ta drdp- 
xovra adrod. The difference is that in 
Mk the slaves are assigned duties and 
special reference is made to the porter. 

In the application (35) the change 
from dvOpwmos to 6 Kvptos ris olkias 
(ie. to Christ Himself) reveals the 
standpoint of Mark’s day. The 
Church is in daily expectation of the 
return of its Lord; cf. 1 Thess. v. 6, 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, Rom. xiii. 11, Apoc. 
xxii. 20. Cf. also Mt. xxiv. 42, Lk. 
xii. 40 (the parable of the Thief). The 


2 Most MSS. and versions add xai mpocev eu 6e, but it is rightly omitted with B D 122 ack, 
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exhortation is enforced by the refer- 
ence to the four watches of the night, 
which correspond with Roman usage 
(cf. vi. 48), and recall the three Jewish 
watches in the parable of the Waiting 
Servants (Lk. xii. 38). The temporal 
expressions in Mk are popular in char- 
acter. For oé v. xi. 11; mpwi 1. 35. 
pecovtnriov™®, Lk. xi. 5, Ac. xvi. 25, 
xx. 7**, is an adj. used as a neut. 
substantive (acc.) adverbially, ‘at 
midnight’. B and W read pecav- 
xriov (so D in Lk. xi. 5), and A D © 
Or, etc. have the gen. adexropo- 
¢wvia*! is ‘ cock-crowing’, i.e. the 
third watch. Cf. Moulton, ii.271. The 
py clause (36) is better explained as 
final (RV, RSV) rather than as a 
warning (‘in case.. .’, Moffatt). For 
e€aidvns™, ‘suddenly’, Lk. ii. 13, ix. 39, 
ACeixs 3) xxl 0, de the note on 
e€amuwa in ix. 38*. For xabevdw v. iv. 
27 Cf. Mt. xxv. 5, xpovilovros d€ Tod 


vupdlov evvoratay maca Kal exdbevdov 
(the Ten Virgins). 

e€aidvns is read by A B et al. fam. 1 
22 69 700 1071 al. pler., but e&édvys 
by § CDL WA @ fam. 13 (exc. 69) 
28 543 565 579 (WH). Cf. Hort, 151. 

34-6 would seem to be a homiletical 
echo of several parables. This view 
accounts best for the reference to the 
porter, who is the central figure, sug- 
gested possibly by émi @vpas in 29. 
The other slaves are mere lay figures. 
All the time Mark’s attention is on the 
final injunction, ypynyopetre. In 37 his 
readers are in mind: what is said to 
the four disciples (xiii. 4) applies to all. 

Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 127 f., makes 
an interesting conjecture. Following k, 
which reads guod autem unt dixt omnt- 
bus vobis dico (without vzgzlate), but re- 
placing dzxz by dzxzt, he suggests that 
6 Sé évi EXeyer maow tyiv Aéyw be read 
before 35, and ypnyopetre alone in 37. 


Vil 


Mk. xiv. 1-xvi. 8 THE PASSION AND 
(9-20) RESURRECTION NARRATIVE 


The last main division, the Passion and Resurrection Narrative, is the 
most closely articulated section in the Gospel. By general consent this 
circumstance is due to the fact that it was the first part of the Gospel 
tradition to be told as a continuous story, since, in order to solve the 
paradox of the Cross, it was necessary to relate the events as a whole. 
Cf. Dibelius, 178-217; Bultmann, 282-316; Schmidt, 303-6. It cannot 
be assumed, however, that Mark merely reproduces the earliest narrative ; 
on the contrary, it is probable that he has modified it and has incorporated 
additional material into it; and one of the problems of interpretation is 
to determine, as far as is possible, what the additions are, and to estimate 
the importance and historical value of the whole. Naturally, critical 
estimates of the extent of the original Grundstock differ, but the amount 
of agreement is impressive, and the differences of opinion prompt further 
inquiry. 

Without discussing the foundation narrative in detail, Dibelius in- 
cludes the following among the Markan additions: the Anointing (xiv. 
3-9), the Preparations for the Passover (xiv. 12-16), parts of the Gethse- 
mane Story (xiv. 39 ff.) and of the Trial before the Priests (xiv. 59 ff.), 
and the narrative of the Empty Tomb (xvi. 1-8). 


a . Zuntz, /7S, 1. 182 f., claims that rpiv adexropopwvias is the original reading in Mt. xxvi. 
34 and 75. 
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Bultmann makes a much more detailed analysis. An old account, 
he suggests, narrated quite briefly the Arrest, the Condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin and Pilate, the Departure to the Cross, the Crucifixion and 
Death of Jesus. To this account Mark added a group of stories con- 
nected with Peter, the Journey to the High Priest’s House, the Denial, 
and as an introduction to the latter the Prophecy of the Denial. The 
Evangelist also used a complex of stories connected with the Last Supper, 
including the account of the Preparations (xiv. 12-16), the Prophecy of 
the Treachery of Judas (xiv. 17-21), and the Journey to Gethsemane, with 
its attendant prophecies (xiv. 27-31). Into this complex, it is suggested, 
the Institution of the Supper (xiv. 22-5) was inserted, and the whole was 
preceded by the Priests’ Plot (xiv. 1 f.) and the Treachery of Judas (xiv. 
1of.). Other inserted stories include the Anointing (xiv. 3-9), Gethsemane 
(xiv. 32-42), the Trial before the Priests (xiv. 55-64), the Mocking by the 
Soldiers (xv. 16-20a), the Women at the Cross (xv. 40 f.), and the Burial 
(xv. 42-7). Bultmann also explains many details within the stories as 
secondary formations which originated from the desire to solve the problem 
of a Crucified Messiah by the aid of Old Testament prophecies and in 
response to apologetic, parenetic, and legendary motives.? 

Bultmann sees the influence of the cultus in the account of the In- 
stitution of the Supper, but to a fuller degree this question is treated by 
Bertram, who finds the influence of Christian worship reflected in every 
part of the Passion Story. Bertram’s radical criticism is based on a 
limited interpretation of the cult-motive, for he defines it as ‘ the inner 
relation of the believer to his cult-hero, which spontaneously comes to 
expression in his faith and life, and not only in divine worship’ (5). What 
he really discusses is the effect of the primitive Christian religion on the 
Passion Narrative, with the assumption that it must be a distorting in- 
fluence. Bertram, indeed, believes that there never was a fixed tradition, 
and that the cult-motive was operative from the beginning. In some of 
these discussions we receive the impression of an attempt to reach positive 
results upon a firm basis of critical despair by making bricks with a 
minimum of straw and sometimes without straw at all. Nevertheless, the 
historical critic is debtor to these writers for many fearless and penetrating 
observations which challenge facile solutions and stimulate honest thinking. 

A more sober note is struck by K. L. Schmidt, although unfortunately 
at this stage in his examination of the Markan framework his treatment 
is brief and incomplete. He points out that single narratives satisfied 
the needs neither of the narrator, nor the worshipper, nor the apologist 
(304). Many of them, he observes, have neither liturgical nor apologetic 
value; only in their succession is this power perceptible (305). The 
Passion Narrative, he affirms, is the oldest and most notable document 
in the garland of the acts of martyrs. Hence the great agreement among 
the Synoptists, which extends even to the Fourth Gospel. Herein also 
is explained the almost complete silence of Jesus in the records; for the 
oldest community the story as it happened was defence enough. He points 
to the sutures and seams in Mk and to additions such as the Priests’ Plot 
(xiv. 1 f.), the Treachery of Judas (xiv. Io f.), and the Anointing (xiv. 

2 More recently J. Jeremias, 54 f., has put forward a very similar view, distinguishing (1) the 
original Aramaic kerygma (1 Cor. xv. 3-5); (2) a short account of the Passion, beginning with the 


Arrest, (3) the ‘ long account ’, from the Entry and including Petrine stories (xiv. 26-42, 53 f., 66-72), 
(4) the canonical form. 
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3-9); but in the main his attention is directed to the gaps which enabled 
the later Evangelists to insert new material; in Lk the Conversation after 
the Supper, the rearrangement of the Trial scene, and the story of Herod ; 
in Mt the account of the frightful end of Judas and other material 
peculiar to the Gospel. 

From the standpoint of the historian Ed. Meyer, i. 161-211, has a 
valuable chapter on the Passion Narrative, with special reference to the 
Treachery of Judas, the Supper, the Trial and Crucifixion, Caiaphas and 
Pilate. Earlier he discusses the Denial and the story of Gethsemane. 
Of these scenes he says that they, if any at all, bear the impress of 
complete authenticity, and that they can go back only to Peter himself 
on whom they made an indelible impression (149 f.). In contrast, he 
explains the Institution of the Supper as the aetiological justification of 
the primitive Christian fellowship-meal. The critical discussions: of 
Goguel, to which reference is made in the Commentary, are also of great 
interest and importance. 

In studying Mk the parallel versions in Mt, Lk, and Jn are illuminating 
in the highest degree. Matthew’s Gospel shows how Mk was understood 
a decade or so later in response to the needs of worship, doctrine, and 
defence. Cf. G. D. Kilpatrick, dasszm. The Fourth Gospel shows the 
fidelity of Ephesus to the facts of the Passion Story and at the same time 
the Evangelist’s interpretative and dramatic genius. Luke’s Passion 
Story is of special interest because there is good reason to think that, apart 
from passages taken from Mk, it rests on an independent account. Cf. 
Perry, Zhe Sources of Luke's Passion-Narrative; Streeter, 202 f.; V. 
Taylor, 33-75; Bultmann, 290, 292 f., 302 f.; per contra, Creed, 259 ff., 
EEX Vi TOD th2 3 OM 3 7O keeles Bari alvazer-ome 

As the foregoing summary of critical opinion suggests, the Markan 
Narrative, while relatively a unity, contains material of different kinds 
and origin. Only tentatively can these be delimited and described. For 
convenience the following sections may be distinguished : 


(a) xiv. 1-52. The Events culminating in the Arrest. 
(6) xiv. 53-xv. 47. The Trials, the Crucifixion, and the Burial. 
(c) xvi. 1-8 (9-20), The Resurrection. 


(a) Mk. xiv. THE EVENTS CULMINATING 
1-52 IN THE ARREST 


In this section the high points of the Passion Narrative are the Priests’ 
Plot, the Last Supper, and the Arrest, and around these incidents a certain 
grouping of the material can be observed. The several narratives are as 
follows : 

(91) xiv. 1 f. The Priests’ Plot. 

(92) xiv. 3-9. The Anointing at Bethany. 

(93) xiv. Io f. The Treachery of Judas. 

(94) xiv. 12-16. The Preparations for the Passover. 
(95) xiv. 17-21. The Prophecy of the Betrayal. 
(96) xiv. 22-5. The Last Supper. 

(97) xiv. 26-31. The Prophecy of the Denial. 

(98) xiv. 32-42. Gethsemane. 

(99) xiv. 43-52. The Arrest. 
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Mk. xiv. 1 f. LMP RIE SS?) PILOT Cf. Mt. xxvi. 1-5 


Wexler. 
This small section was composed to introduce the Passion Narrative. 
The date ‘ after two days was the feast of the Passover and the unleavened 
bread ’ and the statement ‘ Not during the feast ’ are points of outstanding 
interest. One question to be considered is whether the date is based on 
historical tradition or whether it belongs to the artificial scheme, illustrated 
from xi. I onwards, to bring the events of the Passion within the period 
of a week. This issue involves the further date in 12, ‘ On the first day of 
unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the Passover’, and the further 
question whether the Anointing (3-9), which Jn. xii. 1 dates ‘six days 
before the Passover ’, is rightly placed in Mk. The statement ‘ Not during 
the feast ’ is closely connected with the problem whether the Last Supper 
was the Passover Meal or whether actually, as in Jn, it was celebrated a 
day earlier. In Mk the question is complicated by the variant reading, 
attested by D and the Old Latin version, ‘lest haply there shall be a 
tumult of the people during the feast ’ and by the emphasis which is to be 
put upon ‘ with guile’ in xiv. 1. Luke’s shorter version avoids these 
difficulties. Matthew’s more elaborate account begins with the formula 
which rounds off each of the five main groups of discourse material in his 
Gospel : ‘ And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these words ’. 
It turns the Markan statement into direct speech, ‘ You know that after 
two days the Passover comes, and the Son of Man is delivered up to be 
crucified’ (xxvi. 2). The reference to the chief priests and scribes is 
expanded into the account of a formal gathering of the Sanhedrin in ‘ the 
court of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas’, and the statement 
‘ Not during the feast ’ is made more decisive by the use of iva pz} c. subj. 
The secondary and interpretative character of this version is manifest. 


HN AE TO I[AXXA kai ta dlupa pera S00 juépas. Kal 


1. The phrase #v dé looks back upon 
the events described. 70 mécxa (Aram. 
xnoa, Heb. nos) is the form used in 
the NT and by Philo, and commonly 
in the LXX, where ¢acex or pdceyx is 
also found. Josephus uses mdcxa and 
¢édoxa. The name is variously used of 
the Paschal lamb (xiv. 12 (42s), 14), 
the feast (here and in 16), or the whole 
festival (cf. Lk. xxii. I, 4 €opr) ra&v 
aldpewv % Aeyouévn maoxa). The feast 
could be celebrated only in Jerusalem. 
On the late afternoon of Nisan 14 the 
lambs were slaughtered and offered 
in the Temple, and the meal followed 
on the evening of the same day, be- 
tween sundown and midnight, accor- 
ding to our reckoning, but (since the 
Jewish day began at sunset) on Nisan 
15 according to the Jewish calendar. 

7a dupa, xiv. 12", the Feast of Un- 


leavened Bread (maggoth), or % €opri) 
Tov alvuwy (Ex. xxxiv. 18) as in Lk, 
was originally the feast of the barley 
harvest during which unleavened bread 
was eaten. Cf. N. H. Snaith, 23 f. 
In later times it was celebrated from 
the 15th to the 21st (22nd) of Nisan 
(Ex. xii. 1-20, cf. Josephus, Azz. iii. 
to. 5). Occasionally the term covers 
the day of the Passover. The two are 
mentioned together in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
17, but sometimes Josephus (Azz. ii. 
Ts selgexlv eee lG) O/snv esl) Catesatic 
Feast of Unleavened Bread from 
Nisan 14. For Rabbinic evidence v. 
Billerbeck, ii. 812-15, and the note on 
xiv. 12. Here, as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
17, the two phrases describe the whole 
eight days’ festival. Matthew omits 
kal ra alvpa, while Luke (xxii. 1, v. 
supra) combines the two expressions. 
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2+ 7 OS A ek A an OM oe) 8 Sn Ln 
elnrouv Ol ApXLEpEls KQL OL YPALUAaTELS TWS QUTOV EV OOAW Kpa7vT7) 


> / 2 s M> ? ro aA s 
OAVTES ATTOKTEWWOLV, EAEYOV Yap HY €V TY €OPT7)s eas] TIOTE 


For the use of the neuter plural to de- 
note festivals v. vi. 21, Jn. x. 22, ra 
evKaivia. 

pera. So jpépas is ambiguous. Some 
commentators think that two days are 
meant (Klostermann, 156; Lagrange, 
364; McNeile, 372; Smith, 192), but 
others hold that, by Jewish reckoning, 
the next day is indicated (Holtzmann, 
171; Swete, 319; Turner, 66; Bartlet, 
370), i.e. Wednesday, Nisan 13. While 
simplicity favours the former view, the 
latter is more probable, since pera 
tpeis Huepas in viii. 31 =7H Tpirn qpEpa. 

For of dpyxepets v. ii. 26, viii. 31; of 
ypapparets i. 22; Kparéw i. 31; dao- 
Krewe lil. 4; SdXos vii. 22*. Mark’s 
words do not imply a formal decision 
of the Sanhedrin, but a purpose enter- 
tained for some time (cf. the impf. 
éljrovv) by many of its leading mem- 
RSH Ge WUE So, eC Stein ty, AMaverh 
- intention was to proceed ‘ with sub- 
tilty ’ (€v 8¢Aw). The phrase is want- 
ing in D A & fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 
28 543 al. pauc., but it is probably 
original (cf. Mt, ddAw), especially if 
é\eyov yap is read in 2 (g.v.). With the 
subj. cf. xi. 18, xiv. II. 

2. €deyov yap. Two questions arise : 
the reading, and the identity of the 
speakers. The widely attested d¢ (A 
C2 W © et al. minusc. (exc. 892 1342) 
vg (alig.) syhl sa arm) is probably an 
assimilation to Mt and preference 
should be given to ydp (§W BC* DL ¥ 
892 1342 it vg (pler.) syshlmg bo), 
which explains why the arrest must 
be made ‘ with subtilty’. Turner, 66, 
JTS, xxv. 384 f., distinguishes the 
speakers from those previously men- 
tioned, taking €Aeyov as impersonal : 
“(unnamed) people said’. The chief 
priests ‘ so far deferred to the objection 
that they proposed to make the arrest 
privately’. This interpretation seéms 
to read too much into éAeyoy, but it is 
supported by the fact that a private 
arrest calls for subtlety and a danger- 
ous public arrest is deprecated (‘ Not 


during the feast, lest haply there shall 
be a tumult of the people’). The 
situation, however, is not altered if the 
chief priests are the speakers, and for 
this reason Tutner’s suggestion is not 
really necessary. 

My év 7H €oprH. For px used ellipti- 
cally v. Blass, 294. Sc. xparjowpev 
In py mote (iv. 12*, c. subj.) 
éorat the indic. represents the danger 
“as real and imminent’ (Swete, 320). 
€éopTy, xv. 6* ; OdpuBos, v. v. 38". The 
suggestion, ‘ Not during the feast’, 
is simplified if M7 rote ev rH €oprh eorau 
OdpuBos xrA. is read (D a (c) ff (k) iq). 
Without any time designation, it ex- 
plains the priests’ purpose by the desire 
to avoid a popular tumult (‘ Perhaps 
there will be a tumult of the people’). 
Even so, it may be argued, the reading 
suggests an arrest defore the Feast. In 
any case, this exclusively Western 
reading is a modification of Mi &v rH 
€op7H, designed possibly to avoid the 
suggestion of an arrest after the Feast. 
For My) év 7 €op7# is ambiguous. Does 
it mean Jefore (so most authorities, 
including Wellhausen, 108; Kloster- 
mann, 157; Montefiore, i. 309 f.; Go- 
guel, 436 f.; J. Jeremias, 40-2, cites 
also Spitta, Bornhauser, O. Holtz- 
mann, Dibelius, Finegan; Rawlinson, 
195; Wood, 697) or after the Feast 
(Holtzmann, 171; Zahn, with ref 
to Mt. xxvi. 5; Dalman, //, 98; A. 
Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthéus, 
701)? The objection to the former 
view is that the interval was very short, 
and that the crowds of pilgrims began 
to gather before the Feast; to the 
latter, that no reference is made in Mk 
to an unfulfilled plan (cf. Bultmann, 
282). Some commentators think that 
in the eyes of the priests either course 
was open (Swete, 320; Plummer, 311; 
Bartlet, 371) and that the offer of Judas 
precipitated their action; a tempting 
solution which is exposed to both the 
objections mentioned above. Equally 
vulnerable is the suggestion that they 


3 a} 
QuTovV, 


XIV. 2] 


éotat OdpuBos rod Aaod. 


meant to arrest Jesus before the Feast 
and to kill Him afterwards (v. Schnie- 
wind, 177). Jeremias, 41 f., argues 
that all difficulties disappear if we take 
€op7 in the sense of the crowd at the 
Feast (Hestversammlung or Fest- 
menge), So that the phrase agrees with 
drep 6xAov in Lk. xxii. 6. So also 
Bertram, 13, who cites Jn. ii. 23, vii. 
11, and claims the support of Loisy, 
ll. 491. On this interpretation, Jere- 
mias claims, Mk. xiv. 2 contains no 
temporal statement at all. 

It is tempting to conclude that the 
problem is insoluble. The most prob- 
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able hypothesis is that, while Mark 
may have thought the priests intended 
to execute Jesus before the Feast, they 
themselves purposed to act subse- 
quently, but were able to proceed 
almost at once ‘ with subtilty ? owing 
to the treachery of Judas. Objections 
based on the brevity of the interval 
and Mark’s failure to indicate their 
change of plan lose their force on this 
interpretation. The least tenable view 
is that 1 f. is not historical, but was in- 
ferred from the events (Bultmann, 282 ; 
Bertram,‘13 f.; Sundwall, 79). The pas- 
sage is too obscure to be an invention. 


92. THE ANOINTING AT 
BETHANY 


Mk. xiv. 3-9 Cf. Mt. xxvi. 6-13 
(Lk. vii. 36-50) 
Jn. xii. 1-8 

In contrast with the bare reference to the Priests’ Plot stands the vivid 
narrative of the Anointing which Mark has inserted between 1 f. and 1of. 
The story is located at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper. The 
woman is not named and neither are those (7wes) who ask in their indigna- 
tion, ‘ Why has this waste of the ointment been made ?’. The anointing 
of the head, a sign of royal dignity, is peculiar to Mk (and Mt); in Jn 
and Lk the feet are anointed. Only Mark records that the price of the 
ointment was 300 denarii, and that the onlookers spoke rudely (Und sze 
fithren sie an, Klostermann). Jesus commends her lovely deed, rebukes 
her critics, and declares that she has anointed Him for burying (8). 
Finally the prophecy is added that, wherever the Good News is preached, 
what she has done will be told in memory of her (9). 

The narrative is a Story about Jesus which is on its way to become a 
Pronouncement-story. Lohmeyer, 291, describes its form as between 
the Strveitgesprach and the Biographical Anecdote; Bultmann, 37, as a 
Biographical Apothegm; Dibelius, 43, as a Paradigm. The story rests 
on good tradition. J. Weiss, 284-9, connects it and also 12-16 with a cycle 
of Bethany tradition (cf. xi. 11, 19). Cf. Lohmeyer, 292. The main 
interest lies in the sayings in 6-9. Both Bultmann and Dibelius think 
that the story ended originally with 7, or at most the words * She hath done 
what she could’ in 8a. Bultmann, in particular, accepts the historical 
character of the story as thus constituted (Aeze ideale Szene, sondern eine 
im engeren Sinn biographische, p. 37) and its connexion with Bethany 
(ebenso alt... wie das Stick selbst, p. 69), and declines to agree with 
Bertram, 16-18, that 6 f. is secondary (so gewinnt man eine pointelose 
Geschichte, p. 283 n.). The burning question is whether 8b, ‘she has 
anointed my body beforehand for burying’, was added by Mark. The 
Evangelist’s hand may well be seen in g in the references to ‘ the gospel’ 
and ‘ the whole world’; yet it may be questioned whether anything more 
is to be seen here than the sharpening of a prophecy that the woman’s deed 
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would be held in memory continually. After this there is nothing more 
to be said; the story has reached its natural climax. 

The position of the story is another question. If it was inserted between 
1 f. and 10f., the incident may have happened earlier, and John is probably 
more correct in placing it before the Entry ‘ six days before the Passover ’ 
(xii. 1). The variations in the later Gospels illustrate the development 
of the tradition. In Mt the ‘some that had indignation’ are ‘ the dis- 
ciples ’ (xxvi. 8) and in Jn Judas is mentioned (xii. 4), while the unnamed 
woman of Mk. xiv. 3 is said to be Mary (xil. 3) who takes ‘a pound’ of 
costly ointment and anoints the feet of Jesus and wipes them with her 
hair (xii. 3, cf. Lk. vii. 38). The relationships between the Markan story 
and that of the ‘ Woman in the City who was a Sinner’ (Lk. vii. 36-50) 
are more difficult to assess, especially if one does not accept the easy solu- 
tion that the incidents are different. Matthew’s version is manifestly 
secondary. It omits motifs (Mk. xiv. 3), the breaking of the vessel, the 
price of the ointment, the difficult phrase xal éveBpysdvro adr#, the words 
‘and whenever you will, you can do good to them’ and ‘ she has done 
what she could’, and recasts ‘ she has anointed my body beforehand for 
burying’ so that it becomes ‘ In pouring this ointment on my body she 
has done it to prepare me for burial’ (xxvi. 12). All these changes throw 
into relief the greater originality of Mk. 


Nae > Pu e / > ~ A ee , ~ ~ 
Kat dvros adrod év Byfavia év TH oikia Xipwvos rob Aerpob 
/ > a s \ ” > / VA / 
KaTakeipevov avrod HAGev yuv7) Exovea aAdBactpov ppov vapdou 
lo ~ / 
motiKhs ‘roAvteAobs"! auvtpibaca tHv aAdBaotpov Katéxeev ad- 


3 moAutedods,— 


The absence of the name is usual in a 
story in which the emphasis lies on the 


3. For Bnéavia v. xi. 1. This pre- 
cision, so rare in Mk, is notable. So 


also the allusion to the house of ‘ Simon 
the leper ’, who must have been known 
to the circle from which the story 
comes. Torrey’s picturesque sugges- 
tion, 7G, 96, that ‘ Simon the leper’ 
is a mistranslation of the Aramaic 
garabha, ‘jar-merchant ’, is decisively 
rejected by Black, 9, on the ground 
that no noun of this meaning appears 
in any of the lexica. The use of two 
gen. absolutes, évros adroé and xKara- 
Keysévov avrod, with the same subject 
repeated and no connecting link, is 
strange, and the suggestion of Loh- 
meyer, 292, that Mark inserted the 
first into a narrative which originally 
began (kal) Karaxeysévov adrod, is at- 
tractive. For xardKewa v. i. 30 (HS?, 
12). 

The woman (yvv7j) is unnamed and 
nothing suggests that she is a sinner 
(cf. Lk. vii. 37). In Jn. xii. 3 she is 
Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus. 


words of Jesus, but is strange in view 
of the prophecy that her deed will be 
remembered. For the tendency in the 
tradition to add names v. Bultmann, 
72. 

The dAdBaorpos, Mt. xxvi. 7, Lk. vii. 
37**, is ‘a globular vase without 
handles for holding perfumes, often 
made of alabaster’ (LS); Herodotus 
ili. 20. For the variations in gender, 
fem. in Nec BC LA Y¥ 579 1342, masc. 
in N* A D 565 892, neut. in G M W 
© fam. 1 fam. 13, v. Moulton, ii. 122. 
ptpov, xiv. 4 f.*, ‘ointment’, ‘ per- 
fume’. vapdos, Jn. xii. 3**, ‘ spike- 
nard’, Mardostachys Jatamansi, the 
Indian plant from which it was pre- 
pared; Cant. i. 12, iv. 13 f.; Horace, 
Od. il. 11, lv. 12. qodvredjs*, 1 Tim. 
ii. 9, 1 Pet. iii. 4**. Matthew has 
moAvTipmos. 

The meaning and derivation of 
motikds (Jn. xii. 3**) are still un- 
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An kay a , a 
TOU TNS Kepadjs. noav dé TUES ayavakrobvres pos é€auTovs us 


R? Pate 5 ay, ¢ a , , 2Q7 \ a 
ts TL 1) ATWAELA QavuT7y TOV [LUpOU VEVOVEDV 5 novvaTo yap TOUTO 


\ , On fg Sey r§ , De ain] \ a a 
TO [LUPOV TPAUNVAL ETTAV® NVAPLWV TPLAKOOLWV' KQL Sob Fvat TOLS 


4 Kal éyovres 


solved. The word may be derived 
from mors (<7ei0w) with the mean- 
ing ‘ genuine’; 
motos (<mivw)=mords, ‘liquid’. Cf. 
Moulton, ii. 379 f. Several scholars 
have suggested that the word is a 
scribal corruption of omKdrov, the 
name of an ointment (so Wetstein; 
cf. vg, mardi spicatt), or of meotiKhs 
(<meélw) ‘distilled’ (Pallis, 45), or 
again of rs oraxrfs, a particular kind 
of perfume (Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 
128). There is more to be said for 
explaining muoriKxds as the translitera- 
tion of an Aramaic word. Allen, 168, 
makes the complicated suggestion that 
the original was omxarov, transliter- 
ated into Aramaic, and then misread 
by the Greek translator. J. Lightfoot, 
Flor. Heb. ii. 446, and A. Merx, Das 
Lvang. Markus, 148, conjecture that 
pistaga=balanus, the ben nut, was the 
Aramaic original. ‘ Was it simply 
transliterated, and then taken into the 
sentence as an adjective moriufs?’, 
Black, 161. Cf. Klostermann, 159. 
Evidence cited by Lightfoot from 
Pliny (xiii. 1) shows that the oil or fluid 
ointment of the dalanus (myrobalanum) 
was one of the ingredients of zar- 
dintum, the nard perfume. That 
morikos points to Aramaic tradition 
is supported by the asyndeton in 3b, 
avvtpipaca tiv dAdBaotpov Katéxeev 
abrod THs Kepadfs. 

4 f. The opening words, joav dé 
twes c. participle, recall ii. 6. It is 
noteworthy that Mark does not say 
who the people are. Matthew has 
of padnrai (xxvi. 8), and of 8€ pabyral 
avrod appears as a v./.in Mk in D @ 
565 a b ffir’, and ry pabnrav in W 
fam. 13 543 syPe. Jn. xii. 4 mentions 
Judas only. For dyavaxréw v. x. 14; 
mpos éavrovs i. 27, ix. 10, x1. 31. Black, 
77, suggests that mpds €avrovs repre- 
sents the use of the ethic dat. in 


less probably from . 


5 Tprakociwy dnvaptwv 


Aramaic: ‘ Some were zmdeed vexed’; 
cf. x. 26. Cf. Torrey, 7G, 79. Usually 
the phrase is held to imply looks or 
remarks which they exchanged one 
with another (cf. Swete, 323), but it 
must be admitted that, in the absence 
of a verb of saying, this idea is at best 
obscurely expressed. Very many 
MSS. add kai A€yovres or A€yorres, and 
the absence of these phrases from & 
B C* L ¥ 802* 1342 is not decisive. 
For the periphrastic imperf. joav... 
ayavakroortes v. Intr. 45,62 f. «is ri ;, 
“to what end?’, xv. 34*, Mt. xiv. 31, 
Ohi Gly ING, debe, Bh Ci, iolhin eSodbe, Uy 
(26), while classical, also corresponds 
to m ma, and the asyndeton in the 
question, which gives it a certain 
roughness, is characteristic of Aramaic. 
Each of these points, taken by itself, 
can be accounted for as Greek, but 
the concurrence of several leaves the 
impression that a story told originally 
in Aramaic lies not far behind the 
narrative. 

The weaker sense of damwdea*, 
‘waste’, is illustrated not only in 
Polybius vi. 59, 5 (opp. tipnats), but 
also in the papyri (VG7, 73). With 
yéyovey cf. v. 33, 1x. 21. Tod pvpov: 
om. D fam. 1 63 64 a 1 sys geo!; 
Klostermann, 159, says ‘ perhaps 
rightly’. Cf. Mt. xxvi. 8. 

The reason alleged (in 5) is that the 
ointment might have been sold for 
a high price for the benefit of the poor. 
For the augment in 7dvvaro v. Moulton, 
ii. 188. amimpaokw™. dSnvapiwv tpiaxo- 
oiwy is gen. of price; cf. Jn. xii. 5; in 
pre-War values £10-12. Swete, 323, 
thinks éadvw has no effect on the case ; 
cf. WAZ, 313, Robertson, 511. La- 
grange, 368, demurs (cf. Blass, 108), 
but cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6. G. D. Kilpatrick, 
JTS, xiii. 181, suggests that éemdvw* 
(om. 517 954 1675 c k sys geo!) is a 
second-century addition which reflects 
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6 dé “Inoods ebmev "Adee 


a \ a ) / > > / 
adriy: tt adrh KoTrovs TapéxeTe; Kadov Epyov npyacaTo ev €pot: 


s \ \ ‘ ” im @ A Ny 62Xr 
TQAVTOTE YAP TOUS TTWNOUS ENXETE ped E€AUTWV, KAL OTAV VEANTE 


, oy ses , S A Cea \ ’ , ” 
dvvacbe QuTOls [aavrore] €U TOLNOAL, ELLE dé OU TTAVTOTE EXETE* 


a 4 > / / / \ a / ’ \ > 
6 €oxev erroincev, mpoéAaPev pupica TO O@pd pov Els TOV EVTA- 


the depreciation of the currency after 
the time of Nero. For rrwx¢s v. x. 21. 
This interest in the poor is character- 
istic of the pious Jew. The possibility 
that the speakers are not the disciples, 
but other guests, is worth considering, 
for Mark shows no inclination to 
“spare the Twelve’, and jjoav dé twes 
is used in ii. 6 of the scribes. 

For éuBpydopa v. i. 43. Strong 
disapproval expressed in gesture and 
sound seems implied. Cf. vg, freme- 
bant in eam. For the form of the verb 
v. Moulton, ii. 198. 

6 f. With ddere adryv cf. x. 14. 
Here the meaning is ‘ Let her alone’ 
(RV, RSV). xdmous mapéyw c. dat., 
Mt. xxvi. 10, Lk. xi. 7, xviii. 5 (xdzrov), 
Gal. vi. 17**, is illustrated in the 
papyri (VGT, 355); in Cl. Gk the use 
of mpdypara or mdévov is more common. 
kaAov épyov is a fair or fine work; ‘a 
beautiful thing’ (Moffatt and RSV). 
épyatowa™. The asyndeton in 6c (Mt, 
ydp) is noteworthy, as compared with 
6a and 6b where the absence of 
particles gives decisiveness of tone. 
év euol, ‘upon me’ (Mt, es), corre- 
sponds to ‘a (cf. Swete, 324). But cf. 
Gal. i. 24. 

The calmer tone of 7 is reflected in 
its form. The statement is not in- 
tended to assert that poverty is a per- 
manent social factor (cf. Deut. xv. 11) 
but is the background to éué Sé od 
mavrote €xere. With the latter cf. Jn. 
xvi. 16, ‘ A little while, and ye behold 
me to more’, but the human aspect, 
with its suggestion of the fleeting op- 
portunity for personal acts of devotion, 
is unique in the Markan saying. The 
first and third clauses are reproduced 
in Mt, but 7b, kat drav OéAnre Svvacbe 
abrots mavrore €d Trowqoat, is peculiar to 
Mk. There is no need to regard it as 
a gloss (cf. Klostermann, 159). The 


second zravrore (Ne B L 892 1071 1342 
sa bo) is omitted by most authorities, 
but it is well attested and the repeti- 
tion may be intentional. ed movew** 
(GLX) Ex, 120jsSim xiiten) pauzats 
is omitted by N* and avrous (as in Cl. 
Gk) is read by A @ ef al. 28 700 892 
1071 al. pler. Cf. Blass, 89. 

8. 6 écxev éemoincev means ‘ she has 
done what she could’; sc. rovfoar as 
in Lk. xii. 4 (cf. Mt. xvii. 25, Lk. vi. 
42, xiv. 14, Jn. viii. 6, Ac. iv. 14, Heb. 
vi. 13). The situation is different in 
xli. 44, 60a elyev €Badev. Here it is not 
a question of giving all she has, but of 
rendering the only service within her 
power. Kypke (cf. Swete, 325) cites 
Dion. Hal. Ant. vii, p. 467, ot« efyov 
d€ dru Gv dANo modawv. See LS s.v. exw, 
A III; Field, 14. Nevertheless, we 
should expect rather 7dvvaro (cf. x. 38) 
or toxvoev (conjectured by Pallis, 46). 
The difficulty was felt from the first, 
as is shown by Matthew’s recast, Ba- 
Aodoa yap atrn TO pvpov Todo ent Tod 
odpards [Lov pos TO Evradidoas re err0ln- 
oev (xxvi. 12) and by the textual 
variants. avry is read before ézoiycev 
in A C D et al. 118 124 700 892 1071 
al. pler. it (pler.) vg, and omitting 
eroinaeyv, k reads guod habutt haec prae- 
sumpsit et unguentavit meum corpus 
(6 €oxev airy mpo€daBev Kal eutpicév ov 
TO o@ua). This last reading is ac- 
cepted as original by Couchoud, /7'S, 
xxxiv. 128 f., with the meaning sox 
bien celle-ct la prélevé (or l’a con- 
sommeé) et a oint mon corps, but several 
objections render it untenable. To 
represent the woman as having ex- 
hausted her resources in buying the 
ointment involves reading 6 éoyev in 
the light of xii. 44, interpreting zpo- 
AapBaver in 1 Cor. xi, 21 in an im- 
possible sense, and a highly conjectural 
account of the emergence of éotncev 
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> \ \ / CLA i EN a \ ? / 
apnv de Adyw dpyiv, Srov éeav Knpvx0n To edayyé- 9 


> iA \ 
Avov eis GAov Tov Kdopov, Kal 6 €mroinoev avTn AaAnByoerau eis 


Lvnudovvov adrijs. 


as a copyist’s error. It is better to read 
the accepted text and to interpret it 
in the sense already indicated.! Its 
peculiar character and the presence 
of asyndeton, not to speak of the 
phrase mpoéAaBev pupica, suggest that 
the passage is ‘ translation-Greek ’. 
mporapBavw*, I Cor. xi. 21, Gal. vi. 
1**, ‘to take beforehand’, ‘ antici- 
pate’, ‘overtake’; Cl., LXX (Wis. 
xvii. II (ca), 17), Pap. (VGT7, 542). 
This use of zpoAauBdvw c. infin. in the 
sense of anticipating has a parallel in 
0avw c.infin. Cf. Lagrange, 369, who 
cites Josephus, Ant. xviii. 9. 7, p0d- 
oas Uravridlew; Blass, 227; Robert- 
son, 1120. But Lagrange observes 
that the resemblance to Aramaic is 
very striking and cites sys, noon nnoqp. 
Allen, 169, says the constr. is unclassi- 
cal and holds that Jos. Azz. vi. 13. 7, 
Xvill. 5. 2, B/,i. 20. 1, Ignat. Eph. iii. 2 
are not exactly parallel. While admit- 
ting that the phrase is not impossible 
Gk, he thinks that it is probably a 
translation of the Aramaic root oyp, 
Cf. Wellhausen, Zzm/2 21; Souter, 
217; Klostermann, 160. It is doubt- 
ful if we can say more than that the 
“Aramaism’ is a possibility, for the 
usage of Josephus suggests that the 
construction could be used in later 
Gk.? In any case, the meaning is not 
affected. The woman has anticipated 
the anointing of the body of Jesus. 
pupilw**; Cl., Pap. evradiacuds*, Jn. 
xil. 7**, means ‘ laying out’ according 
to Field, 98, or ‘ preparation for burial’ 
(VGT, 217), rather than ‘ burying’ 
(AV, RV, RSV), but the latter seems 
the sense required in Mk. It is not 


necessary to interpret the word as 
meaning ‘embalming’, although in 
Egyptian papyri the évraduacris is a 
professional embalmer (Deissmann, 
BiSy.020\£,)2 

Anointing for burial is not the 
woman’s purpose, but the interpreta- 
tion Jesus puts upon her action. The 
objection that the Jews did not anoint 
the dead cannot be sustained. Cf. 
Shabbath, xxiii. 5: ‘ They may make 
ready [on the Sabbath] all that is need- 
ful for the dead, and anoint it and 
wash it, provided that they do not move 
any member of it’ (Danby, 120). 
Neither is it necessary to explain the 
saying as an addition designed to ex- 
plain that anointing, omitted at the 
burial (xv. 46) and frustrated by the 
resurrection (xvi. I), was at least an- 
ticipated. On the contrary, if, as is 
probable, the incident happened shortly 
before the Passion, it is natural that 
Jesus should have interpreted the 
woman’s action as the anointing of 
His body. Cf. Lohmeyer, 295: Dass 
solch ein Wort im Munde Jesu un- 
moglich ist, lasst sich kaum behaupten. 
The absence of a Passion saying in 
Lk. vii. 36-50 does not compromise 
the genuineness of Mk. xiv. 8; it may 
illustrate the different forms a common 
tradition assumes under catechetical 
and literary influences. 

9. For aun Adyw byiv v. iii. 28 ; dou 
edy vi. 10, 56; evayyéAov i. 1; Kdapos 
viii. 36. prnudovvov™, Mt. xxvi. 13, 
Ac. x. 4**, ‘reminder’, ‘ memorial’ ; 
Cl., LX X. With ets dAov tov Kécpov cf. 
xiii. 10, ets wavra ra €Ov7. 

The saying is widely regarded’ as an 


1 Wensinck compares Hagiga ii. 2, ‘Thou, what is in thy power, do’ (J2y 72 nN AD nN). CE. 


Black, /7S, xlix. 161. 


2 The usage of Josephus is uncertain. In B/,i. 20. 1, tpoAaBav eLeracOjocaOa rorards pidos, 


ov Tivos, éyevounv is translated by Whiston, ‘and I desire that thou wilt first consider . . 
can be rendered quite literally, ‘(I came)... 


anticipating that the question would be.. .’, 


-, but i 


’ 


thus confirming the opinion of Allen (v. supra). On the other hand, Azz. vi. 13. 7, TpocdaBes KaTa- 
perAiEacOat wou Tov Ovp.6v means ‘thou (Abigail) hast seasonably mollified my anger’, thus averting 


David’s purpose to destroy Nabal. 


Further, Ant. xviii. 5.2, mpoAaBwv avacpety, appears to mean 


‘ by putting him (the Baptist) to death betimes ’, thus excluding the possibility of a rebellion. Ip 


each case something happens /i7st. 
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addition to the narrative on the ground 
that Jesus expected the immediate 
coming of the Kingdom and that the 
reference to the world-wide preaching 
of the Gospel represents a later point 
of view (cf. Loisy, ii. 497; Kloster- 
mann, 158; Bultmann, 37; Bertram, 
17; McNeile, 375 f.; etc.). Alter- 
natively, the phrase ézov éav KnpuxOF 
76 evayyéAov eis GAov Tov Kdopov is ex- 
plained as illustrating the missionary 
vocabulary of the Gentile-Christian 
Church in a traditional saying of Jesus 
(cf. Bartlet, 375; Rawlinson, 198; 


Mk. xiv. 10 f. 
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Blunt, 247). In view of duiv Aéyw dpiv, 
and the fitting character of the declara- 
tion that the woman’s deed would be 
remembered, which forms the climax 
of the narrative, the latter hypothesis 
is preferable. The absence of the 
woman’s name (cf. Wellhausen, 109; 
Montefiore, i. 318 f.) favours the 
genuineness of the saying, since the 
tendency of the later tradition is to 
supply names (cf. Jn. xii. 3), while the 
objection that no one is astonished at 
the reference to burial (cf. Wellhausen) 
asks too much from the narrative. 


93. THE TREACHERY OF Cf. Mt. xxvi. 14-16 
JUDAS 


Lk. xxii. 3-6 


This bald and somewhat colourless narrative belongs to the account 


broken off by the insertion of 3-9. It stands in the closest connexion with 
1 f., giving the explanation of how the priests were able to arrest Jesus 
‘with guile’. No explanation is offered of the treachery. All that is told 
is that Judas went to the chief priests in order to deliver Jesus up to them, 
that they were delighted and promised him money, and that he sought 
how he might fulfil his purpose conveniently. Matthew follows his source 
closely, but expresses the traitor’s purpose in direct speech: Ti @éderd roe 
Sodva Kayw byiv mapadwmow adrov ;, and states the price paid. Luke explains 
that Satan entered into Judas (cf. Jn. xiii. 27). To the chief priests he 
adds the Temple officers (the orparnyoi), and says that Judas accepted 
their offer and sought an opportunity to deliver Jesus up to them dzep dyAov, 
that is, privately. Mark’s sober account is clearly primary. 

: The historical value of Mark’s account is beyond question. The 
earliest tradition would never have ascribed the betrayal of Jesus to ‘ one 
of the Twelve’ if the facts had been otherwise. Already in Lk, and still 
more in Mt and Jn, embarrassment is manifest in the endeavour to explain 
the act of Judas by avarice and Satanic inspiration. The true motives 
of his action can only be inferred. The supposition that he wanted to 
force the hand of Jesus lacks support, and it is more probable that he was 
the victim of disillusionment, doubt, and despair. 


10 Kai *lovdas *Ioxapidd 6 cfs rOv dwWdeKa amfAGev mpos Tods 


10. For the form "Ioxapid@ v. iii. 19. ficance. Lagrange, 370, thinks the 


Moulton and Milligan show that 6 els 
is paralleled in early papyri(VG7, 187). 
Cf. P. Par. xv. 50 (120 B.C.), rov éva 
abrav “Qpov, 54, Tod évds THV eyKadov- 
peevwy Nexov0od, and other examples 
cited. This evidence shows that the 
usage was popular, but it does not 
explain why the article is found here 
only in Mk and not in xiv. 20 and 43, 
unless it has completely lost its signi- 


article has no special importance and 
compares the use of /’uz in French. 
That there is a backward reference to 
the list in iii. 16-19 is not likely, since 
cross references in Mk are so rare. 
Nor is it probable that Judas is dis- 
tinguished from Judas the brother of 
Jesus (vi. 3), inasmuch as he is already 
characterized as “Ioxapiié0. Swete, 
327, suggests that the meaning may 
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apxlepeis wa adrov mapadot adbrois. of Sé dxovoavres exdpnoav 
\ > ~ ~ ~ 

Kat emnyyeiAavto att@ apytpiov Sobvar. Kal elites ms adrov 


evkaipws tapasdot. 


be ‘that one, the only one, of the 
Twelve who proved a traitor’, and A. 
Wright, /7'S, xviii. 32°f., has claimed 
that the phrase means ‘the first’ or 
“the chief’ of the Twelve (cf. Jn. xii. 
6). Better than either explanation is 
Swete’s further suggestion that the 
reference is to the frequent designa- 
tion els r&v dddexa (xiv. 20, 43, Mt. 
xxvi. 47, Lk. xxii. 47), ‘that One of 
the Twelve’, for this phrase may have 
become current if the words of Jesus 
in xiv. 20, Els rév 8a8exa, 6 euBarrd- 
evos er” euod eis TO Ev rpvBAcov, were 
remembered with horror. 

For zapadiSwpt, consistently used in- 
stead of mpodidwu, v. i. 14; and for the 
form mapadot v. iv. 29; of Sddexa iii. 
14. Ed. Meyer, i. 146, 172, assigns 
1o f., with 1 f. and 17-24, to his 
“ Twelve-source ’. 

II. xalpw, xv. 18"; émayyéAdopar* ; 
apyvpiov™. edKaipws*, 2 Tim. iv. 2**, 
“seasonably’, ‘opportunely’; CL., 
LXX (Sir. xviii. 22*), Pap. Cf. vi. 21. 
For zrapado? v. xiv. 10. 


Mk. xiv. 12-16 


94. THE PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE PASSOVER 


Mark merely records the priests’ 
promise to give Judas money, but 
Matthew (xxvi. 15) assumes that a 
sordid bargain was made, and says 
that they paid Judas on the spot, of 3¢ 
€orncav at7r@ tpidxovra dpytpia (cf. 
Zech. xi. 12), a sum which in pre-War 
values McNeile computes at £4: I6s. 
Cf. Lk. xxii. 5, cuvéevro, ‘covenanted’. 
John does not record any compact, but 
has previously designated Judas as a 
thief (xii. 6). These legendary de- 
velopments provide slender ground 
for the suggestion of Swete, 328, that 
Judas went back ‘ with the price of 
blood in his girdle’. Since Judas has 
still to find his opportunity, no men- 
tion is made in the Markan narrative 
of armed assistance, but xiv. 43 im- 
plies that in the interval some arrange- 
ment must have been made. The 
detached and objective character of 
1 f., 10 f., reflected in its vocabulary 
and style, stands in notable contrast 
with the vivid portraiture of 3-9 and 
12-16. 


Cf. Mt. xxvi. 17-19 
Lk. xxii. 7-13 


This picturesque narrative is introduced by two temporal statements 


which have given rise to much discussion. The disciples’ inquiry, where 
they are to make ready for the Passover, suggests that the Last Supper 
was the Passover Meal on the night of Nisan 15. The historical character 
of the narrative is therefore particularly important. Two questions are 
involved: (1) the similarity of part of the story with the sign given to Saul 
in 1 Sam. x. 1 ff. of three men going up to Bethel, one carrying a wine- 
skin ; and (2) the close verbal parallels with the story of the Preparations 
for the Entry (xi. 1-6). On these issues critical opinion is divided between 
the view that the story is a legend (cf. Wellhausen, 110 f.; Bultmann, 
283 f., 308; Bertram, 22-5; Ed. Meyer, i. 176; etc.) and the claim that 
it records authentic tradition (cf. Lagrange, 371-5; Plummer, 316-19; 
Bartlet, 378-80; Turner, 67; etc.). An important contributory question 
is whether the precise instructions in 13-15 imply foreknowledge or an 
arrangement previously made with the householder (xiv. 14). Another 
question is why attention is limited to the large upper room, while nothing 
is said of other preparations necessary to the Passover Meal. Does the 
content of the story, as distinct from xiv. 12, suggest that the meal really 
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was the Passover? The narrative cannot have been current as an isolated 
item of tradition; its sequel must have been an account of the meal. Is 
the original sequel 17-21 or 22-5 ? 

These questions will be considered in the Commentary, but the par- 
allels with xi. 1-6 may with advantage be examined here. These parallels 
are as follows: 


1-6 


. amooreAAe S00 TaV 


xo xiv. 13-16 
el Oe 13... . amoatéd\Ac dv0 THv 


pabntadv adrobd pabnrdv adrod 


a / > a 
2. Kat Aéyeu avrois: Kal €éyer avrois: 


« / > My A e , > ‘\ , 
UTAYETE ELS THY KWUNV o a o tmayere eis THY TOW 2 « 


kal... . €UpyceTe.. « Kal amavrnoe viv... 
3. elmare elmate’ 

6 KUpios ..« 14. 6 dddoKados ... 
4. Kai amAAdov 16. Kal e€fAGov .. . 


‘ as ‘ Ae 
Kal EUpOV . . - Kal Evpov 


6. Kabws elev 6 Inaods: Kabas eimev atrots: 


/ , 
KQL... Kal... 


These agreements show that the two stories are composed by the same 
writer, but they do not suggest that they are doublets. The parallelism 
is like that already noted in the narratives of the Deaf Mute (vii. 31-7) 
and the Blind Man at Bethsaida (viii. 22-6) and illustrates the tendency 
of Mark to repeat himself. Moreover, here the differences of subject- 
matter are greater, so great as to preclude the doublet-hypothesis. In the 
one story a colt is left ready in a definite place; in the other a room is to 
be found in circumstances described. The water-carrier who guides the 
two disciples to the house is quite different from the bystanders who want 
to know why the colt is being loosed. The owner of the colt may be absent 
(v. the note on xi. 3), but the householder receives a message and permits 
the disciples to act upon it. The details in common (two unnamed 
disciples and, apparently, an arrangement previously made with friends) 
are natural in each case. The evidence suggests that each narrative is 
composed by Mark on the basis of tradition. 


\ lol ze ¢€ ld ~ > 4 oe A / ” if 
Kat rH mparn jpuepa TOv alvpuwv, dre 7d Taoxa EOvov, Aéyou- 


12. The frequency of xai paratactic 
in 12-16 (11 times) is noteworthy. 77 
TmpwTH nuEpaTav alvuwy is ambiguous, 
since it usually means Nisan 15, but 
ére 70 Tacx €Ovov shows that Nisan 14 
is meant. Cf. the numerous instances 
in Mk in which the second of two tem- 
poral expressions defines the first: 
19325.35, 1.355, X1ll. 24) ve 30, KvAe. 
xvi. 2. For this use of ‘ the first day 
of unleavened bread’ Billerbeck, ii. 
813 f., cites Mekh. Ex. xii. 15, 5. Pes. 


36a; 8d: Lose sase 7s) Lessiica27a meres 
Jeremias, 11 n., disputes the first two 
passages, but, if the rest are conceded, 
it cannot be said (with Bultmann, 284) 
that for Jewish usage Mk. xiv. 12 is 
“completely impossible’. It does not 
seem necessary, therefore, to explain 
mpé7n as a corruption for apd (Allen, 
172) or to explain the phrase as a mis- 
reading of the Aramaic which should 
have been rendered po puds rdv alv- 
pewv,t “On the day before the feast of 


1 The Gospel of Peter (edn. J. A. Robinson, 17) has this phrase in the words of Herod, ‘ it is 
written in the law, that the sun go not down on him that is put to death, on the day before the 
unleavened bread which is their feast’ (wpd mids TOY aGVmwY THs EopTis ad’Tor), 
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ow avT® ot pwabnrat adrob Ilo OéAeus ameAOdvres Eroysdowpev 
7 4 M / \ > / 7 ~ ~ ? ~ 
wa dayns TO mdoya; Kat dmoordArer S¥o tev pabyrav adrod 

\ / an oS ~ 
Kat Aéyer abrois ‘Yadyerte eis THv TOAW, Kal amavrnce. vpiv 
” 0 , 50 7 > ve e ~ \ 
avUpwios Kepayuov vdatos Baoralwv: axodovOjcate adto, Kal 
bid EN 2, ant 
omov e€av eiceAOn eimare TH olKodeomdtyn Ste ‘O SidSdoKados 


Unleavened Bread’; cf. Allen, zd2d., 
St. Mt, 272-4; Black, 100 n. ; Jeremias, 
12. It is, of course, another question 
whether in the pre-Markan tradition 
the preparations were made earlier, 
especially as the interval allowed by 
the Markan narrative is very short. 
In this case the possibility of the mis- 
understanding of an original Aramaic 
phrase would become relevant. 

The imperfect 20vov denotes repeated 
action and ro maoya is used of the 
Paschal lamb; ‘when it was cus- 
tomary to sacrifice the passover lamb ’ 
(Moffatt, RSV). Luke has # ee 
Avecbar TO macyxa (xxii. 7). Ovw*, Mt. 
Sats Ais URES QS Bi, PYle BOL, 22h Vy, |fio\, 
SLO WAG! Saul 3h Kia VT e) TO yl Core 
V. 7, X. 20", ° tooffersacrifice’,* kill’; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. In most of these 
passages the meaning is ‘ to kill’, but 
in Ac. xiv. 13, 18 and 1 Cor. x. 20 it is 
used of pagan sacrifices and in 1 Cor. 
v. 7 of the Sacrifice of Christ. The 
phrase Ovew 70 macya is taken from the 
LXX; in Ex. xii. 21 it translates pny, 
‘to slaughter’, and in Deut. xvi. 2 
nai, ‘ to slaughter for sacrifice’. How 
far sacrificial ideas were associated 
with the Passover in the time of Christ 
it is difficult to say. The offering of 
the Paschal lamb certainly counted as 
a sacrifice and the meal which followed 
as a sacrificial meal, but the later 
tendency was to subordinate the sacri- 
ficial element in the meal and to regard 
it mainly as commemorative of God’s 
redemptive acts at the Exodus from 
Egypt. Cf. G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in 
the OT, 376-82; R. H. Kennett, Zhe 
Church of Israel, 135. This tendency 
does not mean that sacrificial ideas 
were absent from the mind of Jesus at 
the Last Supper; the words of institu- 
tion (v. xiv. 22, 24) suggest the con- 
trary. 


In the narrative the initiative is 
taken by the disciples; they ask Jesus 
where He wants them to go and pre- 
pare the Passover meal. For 6éAw 
c. subj. v. the note on vi. 25; érowudlw 
i. 3; 70 mdoya xiv. 1. Matthew re- 
places tva ¢ayns by the infin. Luke 
omits it. 

13 f. Luke names the two disciples 
Peter and John (xxii. 8). The two are 
sent eis rHv 7oAw because, in accordance 
with the rule founded on Deut. xvi. 7, 
it was held that the Passover must be 
celebrated in Jerusalem. Cf., e.¢., 
Sefré on Num. ix. Io (cited by Jere- 
mias, 19 n.): ‘ What is the place in 
which it (the Passover lamb) must be 
eaten? Within the gate of Jerusalem.’ 
Cf. also Dalman, //, 106. Matthew 
adds mpos tov Seiva, ‘to such a one’ 
(xxvi. 18). 

The sign given is that a man will 
meet them bearing a jar of water. 
dmavtdw*, Lk. xvii. 12**, ‘to meet’, 
‘encounter’: Cl., LXX, Pap. xepd- 
pov”, Lk. xxii. 10**, ajar orjug. This 
fact in itself would make the man con- 
spicuous, for Lagrange, 373, explains 
that men water-carriers carry leather- 
bottles and women only pitchers. 
Baorafw*. The man is merely a guide 
and may have been unconscious of his 
task, unless davrdw implies a greeting. 
The disciples are to follow him to the 
house he enters and to give a message 
to the householder (oixodeondrys*). 
For 6mov édy c. subj. v. vi. 10. Cf. 
Moulton, i. 151, who suggests, ‘ wher- 
ever he goesin’. The fact that in His 
message Jesus merely describes Him- 
self as 6 d:ddcxKados (v. iv. 38) suggests 
a pre-arrangement. The same also 
must be said of the otherwise strange 
question, [lod éo7ly ro KaradAvpda pov 
Omov TO Tdcxa peta TOV abynTav pou 
g¢ayw;. It may be that Mark thought 
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of the incident as one of prophetic fore- 
knowledge, although he says nothing 
to indicate this. In any case it is highly 
improbable that what happened is so 
to be explained, for on this interpreta- 
tion we have no answer to the question 
why the householder reacted in the way 
described to such a message, whereas, 
on the assumption of a previous ar- 
rangement, his action is entirely natu- 
ral. Cf. Bartlet, 379f. Lohmeyer, 299, 
hears the tone of a king in the question 
and even finds Johannine ideas at the 
basis of the narrative, but this acute- 
ness of perception operates at the ex- 
pense of the historical element. 

ROTAADILG pee 7 XK DT 
‘ guest-room’ as in 1 Kgdms. i. 18 
rather than ‘ lodging-place’ as in Lk. 
ii. 7. The word belongs to the Koine 
(VGT, 329). Blass, 217, explains é6zov 
... ddyw as an example of assimilation 
to sentences with tva. Cf. Robertson 
and Davis, 322. 

With a slight re-arrangement Luke 
follows Mk closely. Matthew omits 
the reference to the water-carrier and 
recasts the message in the form, ‘O 
KaLpos Lov eyyts eoTw mpds ae TOL TO 
macxa peta TOV wabyTSv pov (xxvi. 18). 

15. With kal adrés cf. iv. 38, but 
here the phrase is without emphasis 
as in viii. 29. Itis possibly a ‘ secon- 
dary Semitism’ (cf. Klostermann, 68) 
reflecting the anticipatory use of the 
Heb. sin, but Lagrange, 215, rejects 
this view here and in viii. 29. davdyauov™, 
Lk. xxii. 12**, an ‘upper room’ 
(=dmep@or, Ac. i. 13, etc.). The form 
belongs to the Koine (VG7, 30) and 
is well attested (NY A B* C D, etc.), but 
numerous variants appear in the MSS. 
(v. Legg). Cf. Moulton, ii. 70, 76. 
Especially interesting is the reading 
of D, avdyaov ofkov .. . wéyav, which 
Black, 180, thinks has probably arisen 
from confusion between xnaq ‘ large’ 
and xnvn ‘house’. Lagrange, 374, 
pictures a large guest room fournze de 


tapis et de divans; cf. Swete, 330, 
‘perhaps provided with carpeted 
divans’; Bartlet, 380; Montefiore, 
i. 323; Rawlinson, 201; Lohmeyer, 
299; etc. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the fact that orpwvvdw is used 
to describe the covering of couches 
with carpets or rugs. Cf. Ezek. xxiii. 
41, exdbov emi KAivns eoTpwpevns, Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. 2. 6, KAivny otpdvvvat, Tpd- 
meCav Koopet, and (cited by Field, 39) 
Aristoph. Ach. 1089, ta 8 GAAa wav’ 
éotly mapeokevacpeva, KAivar, Tpamela, 
mpooxedparaa, oTpwmpara. Clearly OT PWvy- 
vd can be used with this meaning, but 
it is also used of furnishing a ship and 
of saddling a horse (VG7, 594), and 
in Mk. xi. 8 of spreading garments and 
rushes in the way. It is possible there- 
fore that the upper room may have 
been less pretentious than commen- 
tators have been wont to think. Was 
it a bare attic? To some extent pre- 
parations have already been made: 
éorpwuevov Eroyrov® ; and the two dis- 
ciples are to complete them: kai exe? 
éroudoare nutv. For this plural, other- 
wise rare, v. X. 40; é€rowaly i. 3. 

16. The narrative ends abruptly 
with the statement that the disciples 
went into the city and found things as 
Jesus had said, and that thereupon 
they prepared for the Passover Meal 
(ro wdoxa, v. xiv. 1). If the meal was 
actually the Passover feast, the pre- 
parations would include the killing and 
roasting of the lamb, and the providing 
of unleavened cakes (AZag¢oth), wine, 
water, bitter herbs, sauce (Haroseth), 
lamps, and divans. Nothing, however, 
is said of these details, and the exact 
nature of the preparations depends 
on the character of the meal. If it was 
eaten twenty-four hours earlier, it may 
still have had some of the features of 
a Passover Meal, but its precise nature 
must be a matter of speculation. For 
the question of the date v. Note K, 
pp. 664-7. The bearing of this issue 
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on the narrative is important. If the 
Supper was not the Passover Meal, 
the narrative describes what was ori- 
ginally intended, and Mark’s chrono- 
logical frame is broken. Everything 
described, the preparations, the plot- 
ting of Judas, the time of the meal, 
would have to be antedated, and a 
change of plan inferred. It would be 
necessary also to conclude that the 
Markan tradition was mistaken in 
supposing that the Supper was the 
Passover Meal. Only in xiy. 1 f., 12- 


16, it should be noted, is it clear that 
Mark means the Passover Meal. Taken 
by themselves, 17-21 and 22-5 leave the 
question open, and even 12-16 implies 
the Passover Meal only in 12 and 16b. 

Matthew and Luke abbreviate 16, 
but otherwise reproduce the reference 
to the Passover Meal. 

Here and in xi. 1-6 the indications 
that Jesus has friends in Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood point to a longer 
ministry in Jerusalem than Mark’s 
Gospel leads us to suppose. 


95. THE PROPHECY OF 
THE BETRAYAL 


Mk. xiv. 17-21 Cf. Mt. xxvi. 20-5 
(Lk. xxii. 14, 21-3) 

(Jn. xiii. 21-30) 

The section is little more than a prophecy in a narrative setting. Only 
the circumstances in which Jesus spoke are mentioned and the fact that 
the disciples began to be sorrowful, and to say to Him one by one, ‘ Is 
it 1?’ (19). The argument that the narrative belongs to a tradition which 
knows nothing of the preparations described in 12-16, since the return of 
the two disciples is not described (Lohmeyer, 300), may be too stringent, 
but it is fair to say that after 12-16 one would expect a fuller account of 
the Last Supper. Nor can it be claimed that 17-21 finds its true sequel 
in 22-5, so that 17-25 forms a whole, for manifestly two separate units 
are connected by kal dvaxewevwv adrdv cal eobidvrwy in 18 and Kal éeobidvrww 
atvGv in 22. Bultmann, 285, is justified in maintaining that originally 
17-21 and 22-5 did not stand side by side. He is equally convinced that 
22-5 is not the original sequel to 12-16, holding (in opposition to Dalman, 
Billerbeck, and Jeremias) that 22-5 is not the account of a Paschal Meal. 
He therefore infers that 22-5 has driven out a section which described 
such a meal as the natural sequel to 12-16. This contention has much 
force, and it may well be that something has been omitted after 17 from 
an earlier account to make room for the insertion of 22-5. See further, 
the Note on that narrative. 3 

The historical value of 17-21 is vindicated by the sayings it contains. 
That Jesus should have read the mind of Judas and prophesied betrayal 
is intelligible. His allusive words gave a last chance to the betrayer to 
reflect, most of all the solemn warning in 21. It is remarkable that Judas 
is not mentioned, still less denounced. It is not even apparent that the 
other disciples are aware that he is meant. The position is the same in 
the L tradition, in which the narrative ends with the statement that the 
disciples began to question among themselves ‘ which of them it was that 
should do this thing’ (Lk. xxii. 23). In Mt, however, a legendary de- 
velopment is manifest when Judas asks, ‘Is it I, Rabbi?’, and receives 
the answer, ‘ Thou hast said ’ (xxvi. 25), unless McNeile, 381, is warranted 
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in suggesting that the question and answer were spoken in whispers. In 
Jn the traitor is secretly indicated to the Beloved Disciple, and Jesus says 
to Judas, ‘ What thou doest, do quickly’ (xiii. 27), but here it is expressly 
stated that no one at the table knew why Jesus spoke thus. In contrast 
with these later accounts the Markan narrative shows sober restraint 
and its interest in Judas is in line with 10 f. It is reasonable to conclude 
that it belongs to the same cycle as I f., 10 f., 12-16, sharing with 10 f. 
references to the Twelve (17 f.). Montefiore, i. 325, observes that, what- 
ever the historic character of the scene may be, ‘its solemnity and im- 
pressiveness cannot be denied ’. 

Kai odrbias yevopevns epxetar peta Tv dwdexa. Kal ava- 
Keyevwv adT@v Kat eobidvtwy 6 “Inoobs eimev “Api Aeyw 

” 


Ps 
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17 f. With dias yevowerns cf. i. 32. 
Since Mark is thinking of the Passover 
Meal, he means the period after sun- 
set, the beginning of Nisan 15. Cf. 
Ex. xii. 8, cal ddyovrar ta Kpéa TH vurri 
ravTn. For ot ddédexa v. the notes on 
iii. 14 and 16. Either the term is used 
conventionally or Mark thinks that 
the two mentioned in 13 have returned. 
In the Passion Narrative the references 
to the Twelve are limited to xiv. 10, 17, 
20, 43, in each case, except the present 
instance, in the phrase els rdv dadexa. 

With the gen. abs. in 18 cf. 22, and 
for dvdKeysae v. vi. 26. Whereas ori- 
ginally the Passover lamb was eaten 
standing (Ex. xii. 11), it had become 
customary to celebrate the feast re- 
clining, as a sign that the people were 
no longer slaves, but free men. Cf. 
Dalman, //, 108. But it cannot be 
argued from the use of this verb that 
the Supper was the Passover Meal (cf. 
Jeremias, 22 f.), since reclining was 
also the custom at guest-meals (xii. 39, 
xiv. 3), feasts (ii. 15, Lk. v. 29), royal 
banquets (vi. 26), marriage feasts 
(Mt. xxii. 10 f., cf. Lk. xiv. 8, 10). 

For dy rAéyw dpiv v. iii. 28; mapa- 
SiSwpe i. 14. Peculiar to Mk is the 
additional phrase 6 éoOiwv per’ euod, 
which apparently is based on Psa. xl. 
(xli.) 10, 6 eoBiwy dprovus pov, a passage 


quoted in Jn. xiii. 18. The fact that 
the phrase is wanting in Mt and the 
v.dl. in Mk! suggests that it may be a 
gloss. Cf. McNeile, 380; Lohmeyer, 
301. It is not certain, however, that 
the phrase is a quotation (cf. Lagrange, 
376), and Matthew may not have 
thought of it as such; it does not point 
to Judas as the traitor, but voices 
horror at the idea of treachery associ- 
ated with table-fellowship. 

Luke’s parallel is taken from his 
special source. He records that, when 
the hour was come, He reclined at 
table (avérecev) and the Apostles with 
Him. The prophecy of betrayal is 
quite differently expressed, Ar (Sod 
H xelp Tod tapadidovros je per” Ewod ent 
THs tpamelns (xxii. 21). Jn. xiii. 21 
agrees with the Markan saying almost 
verbatim, but omits 6 eo@iwy per’ euod~ 

19 f. The consternation and grief of 
the disciples are reflected in the asyn- 
deton and the vocabulary of 19. For 
npgavro c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f.; 
Auréopar x. 22". Here, Lagrange, 
xcill, suggests, 7pfavro has its proper 
force. In els xara els, kard is used as 
an ady. distributively; cf. Moulton, 
i. 105; Howard, ii. 439. Citing Lev. 
xxv. 10, els xaQ’ éxaoros (A), Deiss- 
mann, BS, 138, defends the usage 
against the charge of being a Semitism, 
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and certainly the analogous phrase 76 
xal’ ev (‘in detail’) is used in lists in 
the papyri (VG7, 187). The alter- 
native explanation is that els kara els 
represents a confusion between the 
Aramaic 77 tn and the vulgar Gk 
Kabeis (LXX, 3 Macc. v. 34). In cases 
like the present, where the alternative 
arguments are so nicely balanced, the 
congruence of three possible Semitisms 
in a single sentence is too remarkable 
to be ignored, and we are entitled to 
conclude that Aramaic tradition is 
reflected in the rough Markan Greek. 
Matthew retains the 7péavro construc- 
tion, but supplies xa/and the participle, 
and has els €xaoros (xxvi. 22). 

The answer Myj7u éyw; is ‘ Surely 
it is not I’ (cf. iv. 21). Too dumb- 
founded to think of accusing anyone 
else, each rebuts the accusation as it 
concerns himself. D © e¢ a/. fam. 1 
565 700 al. pler. it syhlmg geo arm Or 
add kal dANos pre eyes ;. A has pabBet 
and 517 and 892 xvpie (so Mt). But 
the abrupt shorter text is clearly to be 
preferred. Lifelike, it is too subtle 
to be the product of art. 

The reply of Jesus repeats the charge 
that itis one of the Twelve. 6 euBarrd- 
poevos pret’ emod eis To év TpvBAvov does 
not specify an individual, but stresses 
the enormity of the act. éuBdrrw” 
Mt. xxvi. 23**; Cl., but not found in 
LXX nor cited in VG7. It is not 
necessary, with Swete, 333, to explain 
the participle as a present used to mark 
a future event, as if Jesus were giving 
asign; cf. Lagrange, 376. This sug- 
gestion is made by Matthew, 6 eBarbas 
per’ ewod THY xElpa év T@ TpuBArlw, obrds 
pe mapaddéce (xxvi. 23), but it is a 
further development of the story, which 
becomes explicit in Jn. xiii. 26, Exeivos 
dorw & eye Babw 7d pwplov Kal ddow 
avr, though still as a private word to 
the Beloved Disciple. In Mk Judas 
is not singled out. tpvBAvov*, Mt. xxvi. 
23**, is a bowl rather than a dish; 


Cl., LXX, Pap. (VGT, 643). «is 76 
év tp¥BAvov emphasizes still further the 
base character of the act; the traitor 
is one who dips in the common bowl. 
This point is lost in the mass of MSS. 
which omit é&, and it is the merit of 
B C* © 565 that they attest it. Cf. 
Ruth ii. 14, kai Barbers tov wpdy gov 
[é€v] 7 de. Commentators identify 
the contents of the bowl with the 
flaroseth, the sauce compounded of 
dates, raisins, and vinegar used at the 
Passover Meal (e.g. Swete, 333), but 
this opinion depends on the view taken 
of the character of the meal. 

21. The narrative ends with a saying 
concerning the Son of Man, who‘ goes’ 
as it is written of Him, and a ‘ Woe’ 
pronounced upon the betrayer, cul- 
minating in the statement that it would 
have been better for him if he had not 
been born. For 6 vids tod dvOpamov 
U.11. 10; braywi. 44; Kalas yéypanra 
i, 2; ovad xiii. 17; mapadddwpe i. 14; 
yevvaw*. Two points of special interest 
are péev... dé, so rarely found in Mk 
(v. xii. 5, xiv. 38, xvi. [19]*), and du 
at the beginning (v. znz/fra). 

The saying draws a contrast be- 
tween the ‘ going away’ of the Son 
of Man and the action of the betrayer 
(wey... dé). It suggests that, while 
the death of the Son of Manis in accor- 
dance with the divine purpose (xadas 
yéypamrat), the responsibility of Judas 
remains. Behind the moral and re- 
ligious issue stands the philosophical 
problem of the relation of divine 
causality to human activity, but it is 
the former which more immediately 
arises in the saying. The responsi- 
bility of Judas is affirmed because what 
will befall Jesus is not remorseless fate 
but a destiny willed by God, but freely 
chosen and accepted by Jesus Himself. 
As such, it finds its expression in a 
course of historical events with which 
the act of Judas is connected and for 
which he is responsible in his own 
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degree. He is not the blind instru- 
ment of fate. Such appear to be the 
implications of the saying. The ‘ Woe’ 
pronounced over him is not a curse, 
but a cry of sorrow and of anguish: 
‘Alas! for that man’, and the saying 
‘It were better, etc.’ is not a threat, 
but a sad recognition of facts. 

A particular interest belongs to the 
use of dadyer, ‘ goeshis way’. A typi- 
cally Johannine expression (cf. vill. 14, 
21 £,,)xilie23 5033, e5lVer45 25) stats NOt 
compromised on the historical side on 
that account. On the contrary, it is 
better appraised as a mode of speech 
characteristic of Jesus, partly lost in 
Luke’s more prosaic mopeverar, and 
hardly credible as a ‘ community- 
formation ’ (Gemeindebildung, cf. Bult- 
mann, 163). It describes a voluntary 
act of ‘ homegoing’ on the part of the 
Son of Man in fulfilment of what 
‘stands written concerning him’.! 
There is no OT passage (except Dan. 
vii. 21) in which the suffering destiny 
of the Son of Man is affirmed. Only, 
therefore, in the mind of one who has 
identified the Son of Man with the 
Suffering Servant is the saying intelli- 
gible, and it is more intelligible if it is 
original than if it is secondary. Loh- 
meyer, 302, says that in a deeper sense 
the content of the narrative is historical 


Mk. xiv. 22-5 
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even if its form is legendary, and the 
only doubtful element in this opinion 
is the qualification. Not only are the 
ideas Jewish, the vocabulary also has 
a Semitic tone, «addy in 21b is used 
in the sense of the comparative, as in 
ix. 43, 45, 47, and in agreement with 
Aramaic idiom. Cf. Black, 86, and 
the notes on these passages. 

Matthew reproduces Mk very closely, 
but adds # after «addy. Neither 
Evangelist has dv with éyevvn4n or the 
negative uj}. The effect of these omis- 
sions is to increase the poignancy of 
the saying. For the omission of av and 
for ef od} in ‘unreal conditions’ v. 
Moulton, i. 171, 200. Luke’s version, 
Kara TO wpiopevov mopeveTa, aAnv eee 
is plainly secondary (xxii. 22). 

The use of 67: at the beginning of 
the saying (Mk and Lk; Mt om.) is 
remarkable. It is not surprising that 
it is so widely omitted (A CD WA © 
et al. minusc. omn. exc. 579 892 a) or 
replaced by kai (291 544 1241 1342 it 
(exc.af) vg syspehlaeth; werumtamen 
f arm); but the testimony of §¥ BL VY 
579 892 sa bo, although exclusively 
Alexandrian, is decisive by reason of 
its strangeness. We must suppose 
either that xal efmev has dropped out 
or that the passage is added from a 
sayings-source. 


Cf. Mt. xxvi. 26-9 
[(Lk. xxii. 14-20 
(1 Cor. xi. 23-5) 


This narrative may be the original sequel to xiv. 12-16, but there are 


no decisive arguments in favour of this view, and it is more probable that 
it is an isolated unit of tradition derived from a primitive Christian liturgy. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 23-5. That it is ‘an aetiological cult legend’ (Eichhorn, 
Heitmiiller, Bultmann, Bertram) formed in Hellenistic Pauline circles is 
improbable. Lohmeyer, 309, rightly says that the designation is without 
foundation and explains hardly anything (Die Bezeichnung ist unbe- 
griindet und erklart kaum etwas). As will be shown in the Commentary, 
the vocabulary, style, and ideas are Jewish, and there are strong reasons 
for thinking that the narrative is of Palestinian origin. Moreover, the 


1 Black, /7S, xlix. 163, suggests the influence of the Aramaic "%za/, 
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alleged influence of the Mystery-religions upon the tradition is highly 
doubtful, partly because these influences were operative later, and partly 
because references to sacred meals in the existing texts are very few. Cf. 
C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity, 266; H. A. A. Kennedy, S¢. Paul and 
the Mystery Religions, 69, 279; T. Wilson, St. Paul and Paganism, 183; 
N. P. Williams, Essays Cath. and Crit. 389; Rawlinson, The NT Doc- 
trine of the Christ, 279 ; Goguel, 187. For the second-century parallel 
to the phraseology of 1 Cor. x. 21 in Pap. Oxy. i. 110. 2 v. VGT, 365. 

Apart from brief references to the circumstances and the significant 
actions of Jesus, the narrative consists of three sayings. The eschato- 
logical saying in 25 is loosely connected with the rest of the narrative, and, 
since it can hardly have been current as an isolated logion, it may be the 
residue of an independent narrative. The same also may be true of 24, 
for mov e€ adrod mdvres in 23 reads like the end of a fragment. 

The purpose of 22-5 is not to describe all that happened, but to relate 
what Jesus said and did, in the interests of faith and worship. It should 
not be assumed that such interests compromise the historical value of the 
tradition. On the contrary, this question remains open. The Palestinian 
origin of the tradition enhances its value, but a final decision depends on 
what can be learnt elsewhere of the mind of Jesus in relation to His death 
and upon His teaching as a whole. 

The Matthaean narrative is an expanded version of Mk; the Lukan 
account is probably independent, and so also is that of Paul. All the 
accounts agree that Jesus said: ‘ This is my Body’ and that He looked 
forward to the perfected fellowship of the Kingdom of God, and those of 
Mk, Mt, and Paul testify that He spoke of His Blood as covenant-blood. 
It is a mistake of method to content oneself with the lowest common 
denominator of the several narratives. Each is the deposit of an original 
tradition and its value must be appraised in relation to the rest. When 
this is done, the Markan narrative commends itself as one of the oldest, if 
not the most ancient, of the accounts which reveal the singularly original 
manner in which Jesus conceived the nature of His redemptive death and 
related the Eucharist thereto. Whether He commanded its continued 
observance depends on the interpretation of 1 Cor. xi. 24 f., but, important 
as this question is, it is secondary to the significance He gave to the Supper 
and to the fact that His followers continued to celebrate it from the first. 

For the question whether the Supper was a Passover meal see Note LS 
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of «xaé in Mark’s narrative, to the total 


22. With kai éobidvrwv adray cf. 18a. 
It seems reasonably clear that one of 


these expressions has been assimilated 
to the other, and that therefore 18-21 
and 22-5 are separate items of tradi- 
tion. That an account of the Last 
Supper could stand alone is proved 
by 1 Cor. xi. 23-6, although even here 
a link is provided by the words & rf 


exclusion of 5€ and yap, is one of several 
signs that the tradition is Palestinian 
in origin. The use of AaBdy is claimed 
by Jeremias, 88 f., as an Aramaism 
(cf. Lk. xiii. 19, 21), but the participle 
is not redundant, but indicates a 
separate action, the taking of the loaf. 


» “ Chaeremon requests your company at dinner at the table of the lord Sarapis in the Serapaeum 


to-morrow, the rsth, at 9 o'clock.’ 
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As Jeremias shows, 34-7, dpros can be 
used equally of leavened and of un- 
leavened bread (cf. ii. 26). The use 
of this word therefore leaves open the 
question whether the Supper was the 
Passover Meal. 

The Blessing (eddAoyijoas, v. vi. 41) 
is an act of thanksgiving to God, and, 
according to Jewish usage, would take 
the form: ‘ Praised be Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth’, 
or, as Dalman, //, 135, suggests: 
“Blessed art Thou, our Father in 
heaven, who givest us to-day the 
bread necessary for us’. Luke and 
Paul have edyaprorjoas (cf. Mk. viii. 6). 
«Adw is also used as in viii. 6 and 19*- 
Here, in contrast with vi. 41 and viil. 6, 
Jesus Himself gives the broken pieces 
to those present (Mt, rots pafnrais). 
To the command AdBere Mt adds da- 
yere, which by assimilation is added in 
Mk in later uncials fam. 13 28 118 543 
1071 al. pler. ff bo (1 MS.). k adds 
et manducaverunt ex tllo omnes (cf. xiv. 
23)s\ ch. Durner, 682/7'S, xxix. 10, 

The ‘ words of institution’ appear 
in the shortest form in Mk and Mt, 
TodT6 éoTw TO cud pov. Paul adds 
TO vmep budv (1 Cor. xi. 24), and, in 
dependence on 1 Cor., Luke has 8.56- 
pevov (in the Western text). These 
additions are interpretative and are 
parallel to the explanatory phrase in 
Mk. xiv. 24, with reference to the wine, 
TO exxuvydpevov vrep moAA@v. TodTO 
clearly refers to the broken bread, and 
TO o@pd pov to Christ’s body surren- 
dered to death for men. The term 
‘body’ is used as a correlative to 
‘blood’ (in 24), but also because Jesus 
thinks of His death in terms of sacri- 
ficial ideas, as an offering for men. 
If, then, ro dep dud (Pl and Lk) is 
an addition, it correctly brings out 
what is implied in 76 Gd pov. It is 
not easy to find a satisfactory rendering 
for éorw. Inthe Aramaic there would 
be no copula, but, of course, one is 
implied. To render it by ‘is’ easily 
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suggests a relationship of identity, 
which there is no reason to assume, 
whereas the translation ‘ represents’ 
may convey only a purely figurative 
suggestion. On the whole, the least 
unsatisfactory .translation is Moffatt’s 
‘Take this, it means my body’, be- 
cause it suggests a certain valuation 
which Jesus has given to the bread both 
by His words and by His prophetic 
action in breaking it. Cf. Isa. xx. 2, 
Jer, xix= 10,) <xvill. sO yzek savas. 
1 Kings xxii. 11, Ac. xxi. II, and z. 
Otto, 299-309, Taylor, /HS, 118-25. 
Dalman, //, 141, thinks that the Gk 
corresponds to the Aramaic, dén hi 
guphi, which can be taken in the sense 
‘ This is I myself’, but which, in view 
of early Christian usage and the refer- 
ence in 24 to ‘blood’, requires the 
translation ‘ My Body’. 

The fact that the bread is to be 
taken and eaten (cf. Mt, dayere) con- 
firms the view that the underlying 
ideas of the saying are sacrificial, for 
the eating of that which is offered to 
God is one of the oldest of man’s re- 
ligious practices. Portions of all the 
OT sacrifices, except the sin- and the 
guilt-offerings, were regularly eaten. 
In this way the worshipper shared in 
the sacrifice offered on his behalf and 
appropriated its blessings, although 
the degree to which he did this might 
vary from the mere unintelligent per- 
formance of a rite to the highest of 
spiritual exercises. These considera- 
tions suggest that, when Jesus took a 
loaf, gave thanks and broke it, and 
gave the broken pieces to His disciples, 
He meant their action to be a means 
whereby they might share in the power 
of His self-offering and the virtue of 
His approaching death. The sub- 
stance of the bread is not changed, but 
by His will it receives a new value and 
becomes the vehicle of faith. 

The absence of the words 7oéro 
movetre eis TiHv envy avapvynow (1 Cor. 
x1 2Ag i elute xk TOD chmrictin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 66. 3) leaves open the 
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question of their genuineness. Mark 
may have known of them and have 
taken the command for granted, or, 
alternatively, the words may express 
in direct speech a conviction of which 
Christians were conscious from the 
first (cf. Ac. ii. 42, 46, etc.). Jeremias, 
IIs, cites P. Benoit, RB, 48 (1939), 
386, On ne récite pas une rubrique, on 
Pexécute. Jeremias takes the meaning 
to be ‘that God may remember me’ 
(damit Gott meiner gedenke), His re- 
membrance being His action in estab- 
lishing the Kingdom at the Parousia. 
23. For the use of AaBoiv uv. xiv. 22; 
edxapioryoas, viii. 6*. There is no 
reason to identify the cup (aorypiov, 
vii. 4) as the third cup known as the 
“cup of blessing ’ drunk at the Paschal 
feast (cf. Swete, 335), unless the occa- 
sion was that of the Passover Meal, 
nor does St. Paul’s expression 70 zro- 
THpLov THs evrAoyias (1 Cor. x. 16) neces- 
sarily presuppose this identification (cf. 
Robertson and Plummer, /CC, 7 Cor. 
211 f.). It has indeed been argued 
that since, apparently, Mark speaks 
of a single common cup, the meal 
cannot have been the Passover, but 
must have been the Azddish for the 
Sabbath (F. Spitta, G? Hy Box, R.- 
Otto) or for the Passover (W. O. E. 
Oesterley, G. H. C. Macgregor, F. 
Gavin, T. H. W. Maxfield); but the 
evidence for Passover usage in respect 
of cups in the first century A.D. (cf. 
Dalman, //, 153-5; Jeremias, 4/, 
32f.; Lagrange, 379) is too uncertain 
to sustain an argument either way. 
The words kat éov €€ adrod mavtes 
suggest that a single cup was passed 
round, but the more important ques- 
tion is why the statement is made at 
all. Cf. Mt: aiere €& adrod mavres 
(xxvi. 27). Either the solemnity of the 
fact was vividly remembered or (pos- 
sibly) the statement is polemical in 
view of current diversities of practice. 
Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, 


vil. 2, 115 ff., for example, maintains 
that in certain Jewish-Christian circles 
water was used instead of wine. Cf. 
Klostermann, 164; Otto, 280. The 
former view is more probable, for the 
presence of a polemical mo/if in Mk 
is very doubtful; cf. the notes on ix. 
37 and 39. The fact that the state- 
ment precedes the saying on the wine 
has no special significance. 

€mov e€ avrod is not necessarily a 
Semitism (jp), for while aivw is used 
c. acc. or c. gen., the source or vessel 
(as here) is described by dé or ék 
c. gen. Cf. ek xepdpwv, Hom. Z7. ix. 
469; &x ris xerpds, Herodotus iv. 172; 
e€ apyvpou 7 xpvaod, Plato, Rep. 417 A. 
Contrast xiv. 25, éx 70d yevaros ris 
apeTrédov. 

24. With the phrase 76 alud pov ris 
diabjxns cf. Ex. xxiv. 8, [80d 76 alua 
THs dvabHKns Hs dueBero Kupios mpos bys, 
and Zech. ix. 11, kai od év atware &a- 
Onxns cov eEaméoretAas Secuiovs cov ex 
AdKKov ovk éxovros Bdwp. In Ex. xxiv. 8 
the sprinkling of the dedicated blood 
means that the people now share in the 
blessings of the covenant made at 
Sinai. The saying of Jesus suggests 
reflection upon this passage; it re- 
flects the idea that ‘ as of old dedicated 
blood was applied in blessing to the 
people of Israel, so now His life, sur- 
rendered to God and accepted by Him, 
is offered to, and made available for 
men’, V. Taylor, /#S, 138. Cf. Lk. 
SKM 2Oe ke Cons xd 25) Or this lite 
the wine is both the symbol and the 
means by which it is appropriated, in 
harmony with the words of Ex. xxiy. 
11, ‘and they beheld God, and did 
eat and drink’. For the possible in- 
fluence of Zech. ix. 11 vw. Jeremias, 
107 n. The Targum on this passage 
connected the blood of the covenant 
with that of the Passover lamb at the 
time of the departure from Egypt, but 
Jewish exegesis also connected it with 
the blood of circumcision. Dalman, 
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J/, 167, thinks that, when administer- 
ing the wine, Jesus did not think of 
this passage, but holds that Jewish 
ideas attached to it are valuable be- 
cause they show what was understood 
by ‘ covenant-blood ’. 

Siabyjnn*, Mt. xxvi. 28, Lk. i. 72, 
xxii. 20, Ac (2), Pl (9), Heb (17), Apoc. 
xi. 19**, ‘ covenant ’, is used frequently 
in the LXX, nearly always for na. 
In Cl. Gk it means ‘testament’ or 
‘will’, as always in the papyri and 
inscrr., in Josephus and in Heb. ix. 
15 ff.. But elsewhere in the NT, as 
in the LXX, it is used in the sense of 
‘covenant’, probably because the 
classical ovvOjKn was felt to imply the 
idea of a ‘compact’ between equals, a 
meaning poles asunder from that of 
the Heb. derzth. Cf. VG7,148f.; Mil- 
ligan, The NT Documents, 75; J. 
Behm, ATAV, ii. 132-7 ; contr. Deiss- 
mann, 337 f., who defends the meaning 
‘testament’ throughout. With justice 
Behm claims that the ‘ new covenant’ 
is a correlative idea to that of ‘the 
kingdom of God’, and that d.abjKn 
owes its meaning to the OT. The 
‘covenant’ is that relationship of lord- 
ship and obedience which God estab- 
lishes between Himself and men, and 
‘the blood of the covenant’ is the sign 
of its existence and the means by which 
itis effected. In the words of institution 
Jesus gives the wine that value and 
significance, clearly not in a material 
or mechanical sense, but as providing 
the opportunity and ensuring the 
means for man’s entry into the covenant 
relationship with God. A conscious 
relationship to the older covenants of 
Israel is implied by the use of pov with 
alua, ‘ My blood of the covenant’. 

The atoning significance of the blood 
is further defined by rd éexyvvvdpevov 
dmep 7oAASv, which, like x. 45, is based 
on Isa. lili. 12, av? dv mapedoOn «is 
Odvarov 7 ux? adrod, Kal ev Tots avdpous 
edoyic0n, Kal atrds auaprias moAAav 


dviveyxev, Kat Sud Tas dvopias adradv 
mapedobn. exxtvvouar*, Mt. xxiii. 35, 
xxvi. 28, Lk. v. 37, xi. 50, xxii. 20, Ac. 
Tee 1S eS AG exon, ZO ROM a ens mile 
11**, ‘to pour forth’, is a late form 
of éxyéw. The participle is used, as in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, in the sense of 
the future ; cf. Jeremias, 91, Lohmeyer, 
308. The use of zoAAd@vis also Semitic ; 
its meaning is not ‘some, but not 
all’, but ‘all in contrast with one’. 
Matthew adds els ddeow apaptidv 
(xxvi. 28).! The addition is interpre- 
tation, but valid interpretation, for the 
connexion of forgiveness with the idea 
of the new covenant is distinctive of 
Jer. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 31-4; 671 tAews éco- 
pra Tats adukiais adt@v Kal THY dpap- 
Tidy adtav od pu) pvnobd err. The 
phrase is one of the clearest indica- 
tions that Jesus thought of His death 
as a vicarious sacrifice for men. 
Peculiar to Mk and Mt, it is in har- 
mony with 70 dmép tudv, used of the 
Body in 1 Cor. xi. 24, and 76 dmép tuav 
dvddmevov in Lk. xxii. 19b. 

The Pauline counterpart in 1 Cor, xi. 
25 mentions the Cup: Todro 76 zo- 
THpiov 7H Kaw? SiabHKy eoTly ev TO eud 
aiwart. Opinion on the relatively 
greater originality of the Pauline form 
(cf. Behm, of. c7t. ii. 136; Flew, /AHC, 
99 f.) or the Markan (Jeremias, of. e7¢. 
83-6; Lohmeyer, 306) is divided. If 
one must choose, greater originality, 
I think, should be assigned to the more 
difficult Markan form (/AS, 203-6) ; 
but, essentially, the meaning is the 
same, for todro 76 torjpiov means the 
content of the Cup. ‘Mark and 
Matthew, as much as Paul and Luke, 
compare the wine with the blood by 
the shedding of which the New Cove- 
nant is established ’, Jeremias, op. czt. 
84. The distinctive feature of the 
Pauline form is the word kaw which 
recalls Jer. xxxi. 31. In Mk xawifs is 
read by A A e¢ al. fam. 1) fam. 13 
al. pler. it (exc. k) vg syspehl geo? 


* So also by assimilation to Mt in Mk (W 9 fam. 13 18 472 543 1071 a g* vg (x MS.) bo ( 
(A et al. fam. 1 22 28 700 1071 al. pler.) instead of brép is a further ies Bek to Tae spree 
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aeth arm by assimilation to 1 Cor. xi. 
24. 

25. This eschatological saying is 
loosely attached. There are parallels 
in Mt and Lk, and in Paul the same 
eschatological interest appears in the 
words rov Odvarov Tod Kupiov Katayyéh- 
Aere, dxpt od €AOn (1 Cor. xi. 26). In 
the independent Lukan account there 
is also a parallel saying at the begin- 
ning of the narrative: Agyw yap dpiv 
Ore od py payw atro ews 6rov mAnpwOF 
ev TH BaowAeta Tob Oeod (xxii. 16); here 
with reference to eating the Passover. 
For apy Aéyw div v. iii. 28. 

The ideas in the saying are typically 
Jewish and the vocabulary is Semitic. 
For the idea of the Messianic Banquet 
in the Kingdom of God zw. Isa. xxv. 6, 
1 Enoch lxii. 14, 2 Baruch xxix. 5 ff., 
4 Ezra vi. 51 ff., Pirqge Aboth, iii. 20. 
Cf. also Mts vill. 11, Lk xiv: 06 ,xxi- 
29 f., Apoc. xix. 9, and v. Billerbeck, 
i. 992, iv. 1154-65. Cf. also the use of 
aunv, possibly of éx, the phrase 70 

yernua* rod auédov for ‘ wine’, and 
' the expression ws rs tyuepas exelvys. 
A clear Semitism is present if prefer- 
ence is given to the reading of D,! od pH 
mpood® meiv (v. znfra), for mpocéero 
c. infin. is used freely in the LXX to 
render A oin (c. infin.)=dAw. Cf. 
Thackeray, Gr. 52 f.; Howard, ii. 445 
A further possibility (Black, 171 f.) is 
that xawdv (nin) is a mistranslation 
of an Aramaic original, ‘ until I am 
renewed (nninnx) in the kingdom of 
God’. In the face of this evidence it 
requires some hardihood to claim that 
the saying was formed in Hellenistic 
circles ; it belongs to Palestinian tradi- 
tion. For the popular form yévnya*, 
Mt. xxvi. 29, Lk. xii. 18, xxii. 18, 
2 Cor. ix. 10**, the ‘fruits of the 
earth’, v. VGT7, 123 f. Not classical, 


the word is found in the LXX (Gen. 
xl. 17, a/.) and the papyri, as distinct 
from yévrqua, ‘ offspring’. For xawés 
v. 1. 27; mivw ii. 16; 4 Baowela rod 
Geod i. 15. 

Matthew’s form of the saying is 
fuller. He has od yu) wiw and da’ dpre 
(cf. dé rod viv, Lk. xxii. 18), speaks 
of ‘this’ (rovrov) fruit of the vine, 
adds peO” tudv to mivw, and has ev rH 
Baowreia rod marpéds pov (xxvi. 29). 
Luke’s shorter version ends with éws 
Grou 9 BaatAcia Tod Beob ENOy (xxii. 18). 
The saying shows that at the Supper 
Jesus looked forward, beyond death, 
to the perfect fellowship of the con- 
summated Kingdom. The drinking 
of the cup is a present participation in 
that fellowship so far as it can exist 
here and now. Cf. Lohmeyer, 304, 
ein Stick gegenwiartiger Wirklichkect 
einer ewigen Mahlgemeinschaft ; Jere- 
mias, /W, 75; Dalman,//, 182-4. In 
this sense there is no reason why Jesus 
should not have shared in the drinking 
of the cup, and, while certainty is not 
attainable, the probability is that the 
text implies this. Cf. Ed. Meyer, i. 
179 n. Wellhausen, 118, is justified 
in acclaiming the authenticity of the 
saying (eznen sehr altertiimlichen Ein- 
druck), but not in suggesting that 
Jesus is present only as a guest; His 
Messianic consciousness is manifest. 
See the interesting discussion of Monte- 
fiore, i. 335. This eschatological saying 
ought not to be isolated from the rest 
of the eucharistic sayings. Rawlinson, 
Mysterium Christz, 241, rightly ob- 
serves that it was the death upon 
Calvary, ‘as the Last Supper inter- 
prets it and gives the clue to its mean- 
ing’, which constitutes our Lord’s 
Sacrifice. ‘It was the Last Supper 
which afforded the clue ’, zz. 


1 The variant readings are as follows: ov«ére ob wh (riw): A B A (®) e¢ al. minusc. pler.b ff il 
q 1? vg sy® Pe bl sa geo (ay ov wn iw N C (D) L W 471 892 1342 (a) c (f) k vg (x MS.) bo aeth. 
ov my mpog0A(-Ouev W) mety (retv D): D ® 565af arm. There is much to be said for the view that 
the third reading is interpreted (correctly) in the first, and misunderstood in the second. What 
Jesus said is that He would not drink again of the fruit of the vine until the consummation of the 


Kingdom. 
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THE DENIAL 


Cf. Mt. xxvi. 30-5 
(Lk. xxii. 31-4, 39) 

(Jn. xiii. 36-8) 

Introduced by the statement that, when they had sung, they went forth 
to the Mount of Olives, this narrative consists almost entirely of sayings : 
the prophecy that all would be offended and a quotation from Zech. xiii. 7 ; 
the promise to go before the disciples into Galilee (28); the vee of 
Peter and the prophecy of the denial (29-31a). With the words, ‘ And in 
like manner said they all’ (31b), the section ends. Like 17-21, it is a 
‘ Markan construction’ (wv. Intr. 83), which preserves a tradition of the 
tragic circumstances in which Jesus spoke. With the possible exception 
of 28, the narrative is a unity. A general prophecy of defection provokes 
a characteristic reply of Peter and a vehement rejoinder, with which all 
agree, follows. The psychological links give continuity to the story, and, 
while such links can be the product of imagination, it is more probable 
that they depend ultimately on Petrine testimony. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the close connexion of the subject-matter with the narrative 
of the Denial (xiv. 54, 66-72). The word durioartes is generally interpreted 
as implying that the Supper was the Passover Meal, but this interpreta- 
tion depends upon the connexion between 26-31 and 12-16 and 17-21. 
Mark’s intention is to record what was said after the Supper on the way 
to the Mount of Olives. This representation is different from those of 
Luke and John, who record the prophecy during the conversation in the 
Upper Room (cf. Lk. xxii. 31-4, Jn. xiii. 36-8). In this matter Mark’s 
account deserves preference. Lk. xxi. 34 is loosely attached to 31-3, and 
Jn. xiii. 36-8 also owes its position to editorial compilation. 


Kal tuvicavres &&9A0ov eis TO "Opos T&v *EAadv. 
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/ 
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26 f. duvéw*, Mt. xxvi. 30, Ac. xvi. 
25, lebuih2 ohh Olax Pap eke 
is commonly held that the Psalms sung 
at the end of the Paschal Meal, namely 


To trace the quotation to later Chris- 
tian reflection (cf. Bertram, 42 ; Brans- 
comb, 265; Montefiore, i. 340) is un- 
necessary in view of the frequent use 


the second part of the Had/e/ (Psa. cxv- 
cxviii), are meant (cf. Swete, 337; 
Lagrange, 382). For the view that 
eé7\Oov reflects the use of the first pers. 
Diam UINeL. o/s kK 2ehet ea Ls 
70 “Opos r&v ’HAady, xi. I. 

In the quotation in 27 from Zech, 
xiii. 7, both the Heb. and the LXX 
have the imperative ‘ Smite’. The use 
of the fut. in Mk may be due to early 
Testimontia (cf. Swete, 338; McNeile, 
387; Smith, 199; Blunt, 252) or to 
Jesus Himself (cf. Lagrange, 383), and 
may even be original in the Heb. (cf. 
R. H. Kennett, Peake’s Comm. 583). 


by Jesus of imagery connected with 
sheep and shepherds; cf. vi. 34, Mt. 
XV. 24, xxv. 31-46, Lk. xii. 32, xv. 3-7, 
Jnuxs 11. (Cio. Jeremias,/11532.h 
The saying shows that Jesus had re- 
flected upon the effect which His death 
would have on the disciples, the little 
flock or community which belonged 
to Him. Cf. Flew, /HC, 80. They 
would ‘ fall away ’ (RSV) or ‘ be made 
to stumble’. For cxavdadilw v. iv. 17 ; 
ele i 2g Eoeese. 3 Touuny, vi. 
34". dvacKxopmilw™*, ‘ scatter abroad’ 
belongs to late Gk (LXX, Pap. (VGT. 
153)). 
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28. For pera 76 c. infin. v. i. 14; 
eyelpw vi. 143 mpodyw vi. 45; TaAAala 
i. 9; and for other references to the 
Resurrection z. viii. 31, ix. 9, 31, x. 34, 
xvi. 6f. Matthew reproduces the say- 
ing almost verbatim (with 8é€ instead 
of ada). Luke omits it, perhaps be- 
cause he follows the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion of the Appearances. The saying 
is also absent from the ancient Fayyum 
Fragment in the Rainer papyri (i. 
53 ff.), but it may have been omitted 
because of its difficulty, and its evi- 
dence cannot be accepted against that 
of the MSS. and versions. For the 
text of the fragment v. Lake, v. 12. 

The saying may have been inserted 
by Mark to prepare the way for xvi. 7 
(cf. xiii. 10). This view is supported 
by the fact that there is an excellent 
connexion between 27 and 29; cf. 
Holtzmann, 174; Lohmeyer, 311. It 
is strange, moreover, that in his reply 
Peter makes no allusion to 28; cf. 
R. H. Lightfoot, ZDG, 52. On the 
other side, however, it may be argued 
that there is a good connexion between 
28 and 27, provided zpodgéw is rendered 
‘I shall lead’ (v. zzfra). Is the mean- 
ing that, while the little flock will be 
scattered in consequence of the smiting 
of the shepherd, after His Resurrection 
Jesus, the Shepherd, will reconstitute 
His community and lead them to 
Galilee? Cf. Jn. x. 4, eumpoobev adrav 
mopeverat, Kal Ta mpdoBata adT@ axo- 
Aove?. Unfortunately, zpodyw is am- 
biguous; in vi. 45 the verb means ‘ to 
go before’, but in x. 32 ‘to walk 
ahead’ (cf. RSV) or ‘ take the lead ’. 

Clearly, the exegetical problem is 
primary. The saying has been inter- 
preted in three ways. (1) Commonly, 
itis held to foreshadow the appearances 
of the Risen Lord to the disciples in 
Galilee: cf. Swete, 339; Lagrange, 
384; Plummer, 324. (2) In Dze Schr? 
i. 208 J. Weiss takes the meaning to 


be that Jesus will lead His followers 
to Galilee : ‘ I will place myself at your 
head and lead you to Galilee’; cf. 
also HPC, 18. As an unfulfilled pre- 
diction, Weiss contends, the saying has 
strong claims to be considered genuine.! 
Cf. Klostermann, 166. (3) Lohmeyer, 
312, thinks that the saying is to be 
explained doctrinally, as reflecting the 
point of view of the Markan tradition, 
that Galilee is to be the scene of the 
expected Parousia. Galiléa ist das 
gelobte Land des Evangeliums und der 
eschatologischen Gemeinde, in dem das 
Werk der Auferstehung vollendet wer- 
den soll, 

It is difficult to think that Loh- 
meyer’s interpretation rests on any 
more solid ground than the dominance 
of the Galilean tradition in Mk. 
Weiss’s explanation is very attractive, 
but it is excluded by the fact that in the 
parallel in xvi. 7 mpodyer cannot be 
rendered ‘I am leading’, but only by 
“I am going before’. One must con- 
clude that the saying anticipates the 
Resurrection Appearances. The same 
view is relevant if it is held to be a 
later insertion; cf. Bartlet, 391; Blunt, 
252; McNeile, 387; Cadoux, 294. 

29 f. For 6 Ilérpos v. iii. 16; edn ix. 
12; oxavdadtlw iv. 17. The reply of 
Peter fixes attention on the charge that 
all will fallaway. He does not venture 
to repudiate it, but claims that there 
is an exception: add’ odk ey. ef Kal 
introduces a supposition fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled, whereas with kai 
ei the supposition is regarded as im- 
probable; v. Burton, § 281; Robert- 
son, 1026; and cf. Lk. xviii. 4, 2 Cor. 
VANS 5) 1O;) Vile Oy eb inl tate 70 Colitis, 
etc., and for cal ei, 1 Cor. viii. 5, Kat 
édv, Gal. i. 8. Kai ef is read in Mk by 
A A et al. 28 157 al. pler., but the evi- 
dence for ef xadis decisive (NY BC L W 
W fam. 1 fam. 13 (exc. 346) 22 543 579 
892 1071 1342 arm). Matthew in- 


1 In Die Schr.4 206, as revised by Bousset, the saying is treated as a formation of the com- 
munity which presumes the Appearances in Galilee. 
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creases the emphasis, éyd oddémore 
okavdadobjoopat. 

In reply Jesus explicitly foretells 
Peter’s denial, using the solemn words, 
apy Aéyw cor (v. iii. 28). The em- 
phatic o¢ is omitted by §¥ C DA © 22 
330 ai. it (exc. c k) geo’, but appears 
to be intended: so far from being an 
exception, Peter will actually deny 
his Lord. The ‘ tautology’ in ojpepov 
and ravrn TH vuxri is only apparent. 
The former (om. in Mt) marks the 
Jewish day which began at sundown ; 
the latter (om. in Lk) the night of that 
day. If &is is read, the precision is 
still greater. Either the threefold 
denial will take place before a cock 
crows twice, or, more probably, the 
reference is to the beginning of the 
fourth watch when the signal known 
as gallicintum (‘ cock-crowing’) was 
given by a bugle call. Cf. C. H. Mayo, 
JTS, xxii. 367 ff. Commentators 
frequently quote Aristophanes, ccd. 
390 f., dre 70 Sevrepov adexrpvady edbey- 
yer’, Juvenal ix. 107 f., Quod tamen 
ad galli cantum factt tlle secundt Pro- 
ximus ante diem caupo setet. 

dis is omitted by NS C* D W 238 it 
(exc. f 1 q r?) vg (3 MSS.) aeth arm, 
but it is probable that the omission is 
due to assimilation with Mt or Lk. Cf. 
Lagrange, 385; Rawlinson, 208; 
Turner, 69; per contra, Menzies, 256 ; 
Bartlet, 391 f.; Branscomb, 266. If 
read, the whole expression means 
about 3 a.m. Precise as the statement 
is, it does not seem necessary to assume 
a supernatural knowledge. How Mark 
interpreted the prophecy is, of course, 
another question. Cf. xiv. 72. 

For mplv (7) c. infin. v. Moulton, i. 
169. adAéexrwp, xiv. 68, 72 (d7s)*, 
(Cl., LX:X, Pap.), is the poetical form 
of dAexrpvwv, which appears in the 
Fayyum Fragment mentioned in the 
note on 28, 6 adexrpuay Sis KoK[KvEE] 


(cf. VGT, 21). Here xoxxvlw replaces 
g¢wvéw which, although normally used 
of human speech, describes the cries 
of animals and birds in Aristotle, 7A, 
578 a 32,593 a 14, andin Jer. xvii. 11 the 
call of the partridge. For dmapvéoua 
v. Vili. 34. The main variants in Mt 
and Lk are mentioned above. Lk 
introduces the voc. IHérpe and adds 
par) <tdévar after arrapyjon. The genuine- 
ness of the prophecy needs no defence ; 
Christian tradition would not have 
preserved it except on the highest 
testimony, namely that of Peter himself. 

31. Peter’s consternation is power- 
fully expressed by 6 8€ éxmepicods 
eAdAe. eéxmepicod@s**, ‘ vehemently’ ; 
not Cl., nor in LXX, nor illustrated in 
VGT; cf. dreprepicods in vii. 37. L 
W © fam. 13 543 565 read mepicods 
and A Nwd fam. I 22 28 157 700 892 
1071 al. pler. ex mepiocod (cf. vi. 51). 
It is difficult to think that éexmepiccds 
is correct, but it may be a Markan 
coinage rendering the original Ara- 
maic. In any case, a passionate and 
reiterated protest is described; ‘he 
began to say vehemently ’. Cf. Swete, 
340. In the saying édv has the force 
of kat édy, ‘even if’ (Klostermann, 
167). Matthew has xav. It is un- 
necessary to suppose that cuvazrofaveiv* 
reflects Pauline influence (2 Cor. vii. 3, 
2 Tim. ii. 11**). It describes sharing 
in the tragic fate of Jesus, in the sense 
of Jn. xi. 16, "Aywuev Kal ayes tra 
Cf. Sin, xix: 
10, axjKoas Adyov; ouvarobavérw cor. 
For od yu} c. aor. subj. expressing an 
emphatic negative v. ix. 1. The effect 
of this bold statement on the rest is 
contagious: dcavrws (xii. 21*) 8€ Kal 
mavres Eheyov. Matthew has duoiws and 
adds of pabnrai to mdvres. Although 
omitted by B fam. I 251 253 330 579 
a c ff k sa geo arm, d€ should probably 
be read. 
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Mk. xiv. 32-42 98. GETHSEMANE Cf. Mt. xxvi. 36-46 
(Lk. xxii. 40-6) 
The narrative is one of the most vivid in the Passion Narrative and 

has strong claims to be regarded as Petrine. Only as dependent on the 

testimony of Peter himself is a story so damaging to his reputation and 
to that of all the disciples conceivable. Rawlinson’s opinion, 210, that 
the basis of the story is ‘ certainly historical and beyond the reach of in- 
vention ’, is widely shared. Bultmann, 288, it is true, speaks of its ‘ wholly 
legendary character’, and Goguel, 495, describes it as ‘an admirable 
allegory’ ‘which expresses what took place in the soul of Jesus’, but 
these views stand opposed to a consensus of opinion shared by radical and 

conservative critics alike. See the estimate of Ed. Meyer quoted on p. 526. 

Montefiore, 1. 342, while sensitive to the danger of pressing its details, 

says that “ one cannot but marvel at the wonderful grace and beauty, the 

exquisite tact and discretion, which the narrative displays’. Klausner, 

332, says that it bears ‘ the hallmark of human truth’ and that only a few 

details are dubious. ‘The sorrow and sufferings of the solitary Son of Man, 

profound as they are, leave on every sympathetic heart, be it the heart 
of the believer or unbeliever, such an impression as may never be wiped 
out ’, zd2d. 

Close study of the narrative confirms this estimate. Both in the de- 
scriptive element and in the words of Jesus, we receive the impression of 
standing very close to the original facts, by implications which carry us 
far beyond the record itself. Why, in contrast with the martyrs who faced 
death with serenity, is it said that Jesus #péaro éxOapBetcba Kal adnuoveiv ? 
Why does He take with Him Peter, James, and John? Why does He say: 
‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death’? What is ‘the cup’ 
which He prays may be removed from Him? Why are the three bidden 
to watch and what is the zetpaoyds into which they are to pray that they may 
not enter? What is the meaning of dméyer, and what is the significance 
of ‘the Hour’? These are some of the questions raised by this astounding 
narrative. So far from reflecting later doctrinal interests, it may be 
questioned if many of its elements had not become obscure by the time 
that Mark wrote. If we are not able to illuminate them all by modern 
critical inquiry, the reason is that in the narrative we stand near the bed- 
rock of primitive tradition, and in part our slowness to concede that Jesus 
had profound and creative ideas concerning His Passion. 
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32 f. For épxovra: v. Turner, /7'S, 
xxvi. 225 f. ywpiov*, Mt. xxvi. 36, 
REIVeE Se ACetOrh., 1V1634,. Vo 35 os 
xxviii. 7**, ‘ a piece of land ’, ‘ a field’ ; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. (VGT, 696). TeOon- 
pavei*, Mt. xxvi. 36**, Gethsemane, 
from the Heb. gat shemanim, ‘ oils- 
press’ (Dalman, SSW, 321 f.). The 
scanty description suggests a (former) 
farmstead or country estate planted 
with olive trees. Jn. xviii. 1 f. speaks 


of a garden (kfos) on the farther 
side of the torrent Kidron, and ex- 
plains that Jesus had often gathered 
there with His disciples. Apparently 
it stood at the foot, or on the lower 
slopes, of the Mount of Olives. Jerome, 
following the reading ['noapavet found 
in D, speaks of it as walls pinguissima 
(v.l. penguedinum), ‘ valley of fatness’ 
(cf. Isa. xxviii. 1, 4, ge’ shemanim). Lu. 
Gautier, ZB, col. 1713, says of the 
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traditional site that it is ‘ not demon- 
strable, but neither is it utterly im- 
possible’. From early times worship 
has been offered there, as the state- 
ments of Eusebius and Jerome (vz. 
Swete, 341) show. For a picturesque 
description v. Dalman, SSW, 326. 

At the entrance (presumably) Jesus 
bids His disciples sit while He prays 
(€ws mpocevéwpa) and takes with Him 
Peter, James, and John (cf. v. 37, 1x. 
2). For wapadapBdvw v. iv. 36; Kabilw 
ix. 35; mpocevyoua i. 35. For ews 
c. subj. v. vi. 10, ix. 1, xii. 36* (in these 
passages with dv). Cf. Gen. xxil. 5 
(Abraham), Ex. xxiv. 14 (Moses). 
Why Jesus takes the three with Him 
is not indicated, except in so far as 
they are bidden to watch (34) and to 
pray (38). More than the need for 
human fellowship must be inferred. 
Were they expected to share, in their 
measure, in His Messianic suffering ? 
Cf. the sayings on drinking the cup 
(x. 39) and cross-bearing (viii. 34). 

The phrase kal jpéato éxOayBetobar 
kal ddynpovety is one of the most im- 
portant statements in Mk. For 7péaro 
c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f. Lagrange, 
xcill, suggests that here 7péaro has its 
proper force. Both infinitives express 
the strongest and deepest feeling. Cf. 
Lohmeyer, 314: ‘ The Gk words de- 
pict the utmost degree of unbounded 
horror and suffering’ (den dussersten 
Grad eines grenzenlosen Entsetzens und 
Letdens), For OapBéouat v. i. 27 and 
the note on ix. 15. The verb is ‘ sug- 
gestive of shuddering awe’ (Rawlin- 
son, 211). ‘ His first feeling was one 
of terrified surprise ’, Swete, 342. The 
difficulty of translation is manifest : 


RV ‘greatly arnazed’; RSV ‘ greatly 
distressed’; Moffatt ‘appalled’; 
Torrey ‘ deeply agitated ’. adnpovéw*, 
Mey xsxvine 370 eile 20. oe tombe 
sorely troubled’, ‘in anguish’; Cl., 
Aquila in Job xviii. 20, Symm. in Psa. 
Ibei@bsy) Se Grogewdezies (UHEGI eo) 
Swete, 342, says the verb describes 
“the distress which follows a great 
shock’. Cf. Lightfoot, PAz/.123: ‘It 
describes the confused, restless, half- 
distracted state, which is produced by 
physical derangement, or by mental 
distress, as grief, shame, disappoint- 
ment, etc.’. Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 251 D, 
adnuovel Te TH atomla Tod waOous Kal 
amopotea Avr7a. RV translates ‘ sore 
troubled’; RSV ‘troubled’; Moffatt 
‘agitated’ ; Torrey ‘ distressed’ ; Wey- 
mouth (both infins.) ‘to be full of 
terror and distress’. The boldness of 
the phrase is its guarantee. Itis absent 
from Luke’s account and is weakened 
in Matthew’s jp£aro Aumeicbat Kal adn- 
With every desire 
to avoid unwarranted psychological 
interpretations, it is impossible to do 
any kind of justice to Mark’s words 
without seeing in them something of 
the astonishment of the Son of Man 
who knows that Heis also the Suffering 
Servant of Isa. lili. It is too little 
observed that the description and the 
saying which follows belong to the 
brief interval before Jesus leaves His 
three disciples. The intensity of the 
anguish drives Him from them to seek 
peace before the face of His Father. 
34 f. For mepidumos v. vi. 26* ; ybuyr 
ii. 4; Qdvaros vii. 10. The saying re- 
flects the language of Psa. xli. (xlii.) 6, 
12, xii. (xliii.) 5, iva ré wepidumos ef, 4 


poovety (xxvi. 37). 


1 The derivation of aSnovéw is uncertain. To Buttmann’s suggestion, that it is to be derived 
from adnuos ‘ away from home’, Lightfoot objects that the form of the word is a serious obstacle, 


T. W. Allen, CR, xx. 5, traces it to aSyjwv (from a presumed Syjpwr ‘ 


prudent’, ‘ knowing ’), but 


LS say that this adj, ‘is itself of doubtful derivation ’. 
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yuxyy, Kal tva ri cvvrapdocers pe;, but 
whereas the Psalmist speaks in prayer 
to God, Jesus addresses the three 
disciples. Thus, the words are an echo 
rather than a quotation. The addition 
€ws Bavdrov denotes a sorrow which 
threatens life itself. Cf. Swete, 342, 
‘a sorrow that well-nigh kills’. Cf. 
Jon. iv. 9, ofddpa AcAvTnpa eyw ews 
The alternative, that death 
is a desired friend which delivers the 
soul from unutterable grief (Lohmeyer, 
314), is less satisfactory. Cf. Kloster- 
mann, 168, who cites Judg. xvi. 16, 
3 Kgdms. xix. 4, Sir. xxxvii. 2. The 
saying has a parallel in Jn. xii. 27, 
vov } yuyn pou Terapakrar, Kal Ti el7w;, 
and may be in mind in Heb. iv. 15, 
v.7f. In peivate (vi. 10*) and ypnyo- 
peire (xiii. 34) the tenses distinguish 
the definite act and the abiding atti- 
tude. For the idea of watching v. the 
note on 33. It is not fanciful to sup- 
pose that in recording this charge the 
narrator has in mind the Christians of 
his day; cf. xiii. 33-7. Matthew adds 
per eod. 

Jesus now separates Himself from 
the three, but not by a great distance 
(pocADav uxpov). purxpdv is here used 
adverbially of distance; in xiv. 70 of 
time. For the attitude of prostration 
in prayer and supplication v. Gen. 
xvii. 3, 17, Lk. v. 12, xvii. 16, all c. emt 
mpdcwmov as in Mt. In the Lukan 
parallel the attitude is one of kneeling 
(Oels ra yovara, xxii. 41). Swete, 343, 
suggests that the imperf. émurev de- 
scribes the action as taking place under 
the eyes of the narrator ; cf. Lagrange, 
387. It is difficult to feel sure about 
this suggestion, but it is supported by 
WM, 336 f. and Robertson, 883; cf. 
Lk. x. 18, Ac. xvi. 22. For rpocevyouau 
v. i. 35. In Luke’s version Jesus is 
parted from His disciples a stone’s 
throw (dreondaOn am’ adrav acei AiBov 


Bavarouv. 


Bodnv, xxii. 41), a statement which 
agrees with zpoeAOwv puxpov (Mk, Mt). 

It is peculiar to Mark’s account that 
he first gives the substance of the 
prayer in indirect speech (cf. viii. 31) 
and then (36) in the direct form. So 
the reader’s attention is assured. With 
. cf. xiii. 18; ed dv- 
vaTov xiii, 22; mapépxyopmau vi. 48, xiii. 
30, etc. Of outstanding interest is the 
idea of the appointed time, ‘ the Hour’ 
(Gikcipa ye xavey Al?) enChaslsy LS oexill. 32. 
Eschatological in origin (cf. dpa (ris) 
ovvtedelas, Dan. xi. 40, 45), the idea 
is taken over by Jesus as appropriate 
to the fulfilment of His Messianic 
destiny. Cf. Jn. ii. 4, vii. 30, viii. 20, 
xii. 23, 27 (dzs), xiii. 1, xvii. 1. Cf. also 
DAG Sy 

36. "ABBa*, Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 
6**, is the Aramaic word ‘ father’. 
Cf. Dalman, Ig! f.; Kittel, K7AW, 
i. 4-6; Black, 217 f. Mt has zarep 
pov, Lk warep. The addition of 6 rarjp 
in Mk can hardly be an explanatory 
comment of Mark himself, since it is 
present also in Rom. and Gal., and 
must be either a primitive liturgical 
formula in a bilingual Church (cf. 
Lightfoot, Ga/. 169) or the usage of 
Jesus Himself (cf. SH, Rom. 203). The 
claim that the three passages are emo- 
tional and that interpretation is out of 
place in a prayer (SH) tells against the 
Markan origin of the phrase, but loses 
much of its force if it is liturgical, and, 
on the whole, this is the best view to 
take, since ABBa 6 marHp appears once 
only in Mk and never in Q, L, or M. 
The confident wavra duvara cou has an 
original ring as compared with the 
weaker versions of Mt (€¢ dvvardv eatw) 
and Lk (et BovAa). Cf. x. 27. 

The question raised in x. 38 f. re- 
garding the nature of the cup is more 
pressing in xiv. 36, since Jesus prays 
that it may be removed. For wapéveyxe” 


mpocevdyopat iva. . 
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in the sense of ‘ Turn aside, cause to 
pass by’ vw. Field, 39. Cf. Lk. xxii. 42, 
Heb. xiii. 9, Ju. 12**; Cl, L:XX, Pap. 
(VGT, 491). Inthe OT the metaphor 
describes punishment and divine re- 
tribution (cf. C. E. B. Cranfield, 27, 
lix. 137 f.), and it is natural to wish to 
restrict the meaning of xiv. 36 to 
suffering and death (cf. M. Black, Z7, 
lix. 195). But the intensity of the 
prayer suggests that more is meant, 
and there is no need to exclude the 
thought of the divine judgment on sin, 
provided it is recognized that Jesus is 
not the personal object of wrath. His 
suffering is Messianic. He suffers as 
the Son of Man (viii. 31, x. 45, etc.) 
and therefore voluntarily exposes Him- 
self to the judgment which rests upon 
His brethren. It is alien to the spirit 
of Jesus that He should ask for the cup 
to be taken away if it is no more than 
one of personal suffering and death, 
and the bewilderment and anguish of 
OapPetcbor Kal adnuoveitv show that it 
is more. The prayer suggests that 
Jesus had to school Himself to the 
necessity of redemptive suffering which 
involves the bearing of sin. The 
healthy fear of reading theology into 
His words may blind us to their true 
meaning; it may prevent us from 
finding in them a ‘ theology ’ which is 
highly original and is not primitive 
Christian theology read back into His 
teaching. 

In od ri ey OéAw the interrogative 
vi is used instead of the relative 6 71, as 
in the papyri and inscriptions (VG7, 
636). Cf. Moulton, i. 93-5; Blass, 
175; Robertson, 737. But possibly 
Swete, 344, is right in paraphrasing 
the clause: ‘ However, the question is 
not what is My will’, etc. Cf. La- 
grange, 389. The negative od shows 
that yevnOx}7w must not be understood. 
This change is made in Lk, xxii. 42, 


pe) 70 OéAnud pov adAa TO cov yuvéobw, 
bringing the prayer into closer con- 
formity with the Lord’s Prayer. Mark’s 
form is manifestly more original. In 
both Mt and Lk dAdd .. Add be- 
comes mAjv...dAAd. For the impor- 
tance of the saying in the history of 
doctrine, as illustrating the reality of 
Christ’s human will, v. H. R. Mack- 
intosh, The Person of Jesus Christ, 220- 
222, 399, and for Patristic references 
v. Swete, 345. 

37 f. In contrast with Jesus at prayer 
stands the picture of the sleeping dis- 
ciples. For xafevdw v. iv. 27. Luke 
explains that it was amo ris Avmns. It 
is natural that Peter should be ad- 
dressed in view of his confident boast 
(29, 31). Here only in Mk, apart from 
iii. 16, and with complete naturalness, 
is the name Xiuwy used. ‘ For the time 
he is “‘ Peter” no more’ (Swete, 345) ; 
cf. Jn. xxi. 15 ff. For tcyvw v. ii. 17. 
The meanings ‘to have power’ and 
‘to be able’ are both illustrated by the 
papyri (VG7, 308), but of these the 
former seems more appropriate in this 
context: ‘ Hadst thou not strength?’ 
(cf. Plummer, 328). He who was 
ready to die with Jesus lacked the will 
to watch for an hour. The obvious 
parenetic sozzfin no way compromises 
the tradition; on the contrary, it was 
only because the facts were known that 
the example could be cited. For ypy- 
yopéw v. xiii. 34; and for mpocedyouac 
iva xiii. 18, xiv. 35. Here the iva clause 
may be final (Moffatt), but more prob- 
ably gives the purport of the prayer 
(Meecham, /7'S, xliii. 180); the im- 
peratival use of iva c. subj. (Cadoux, 
JTS, xiii. 172) is less likely. 

metpacuds* is frequently used of the 
proving of men by affliction; cf. Sir. 
ii. I, €roipacov rHv yuxyv cov els rreipa- 
opov, Lk. xxii. 28, Ac. xx. 19, Gal. iv. 
14, Jas.i. 2,1 Pet.i.6; eupatw is also 
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used of solicitations to evil, from lust 
(Jas. i. 13-15) and by Satan (Mk. i. 13). 
Neither meaning is relevant to the 
situation. A prayer to escape trial is 
the opposite of what is intended, and 
the idea of Satanic solicitation to evil 
istoo general. A definite peril in which 
they may be overwhelmed appears to 
be in mind, and this is far more than 
the danger of sleep or of the impending 
Arrest. The origin of the foreboding 
may well be eschatological; cf. Apoc. 
iii. 10, kay oe THPHow ek THs wpas TOO 
metpaci.od THs peAAovons Epxecbar . . « 
meipdca rods KaToiKobvras emi Tis 
yfis. Cf. R. H. Charles, Rev. i. 90; 
Schweitzer, 387, 390; Lohmeyer, 317. 
This interpretation seems out of place 
in the present context ; but the position 
is entirely different if ‘ realized eschato- 
logy’ plays a part in the present experi- 
ence of Jesus. Cf. Dodd, 166n. The 
references to ‘ the Hour’ (35, 41), the 
description of the Agony (33), and the 
sayings in 34, 36, xv. 34, Lk. xxii. 53b, 
suggest that in one of its aspects the 
experience of Jesus was conceived as 
a conflict with Satanic powers; and, 
if this inference is justified, it is prob- 
able that He thought the three dis- 
ciples were exposed to similar perils 
and therefore in need of the injunction 
‘ Be vigilant, and pray’. These ideas 
are strange to the modern man, but 
not to the ancient world. Itis possible, 
indeed, that the prayer had become 
strange to the early narrators. If so, 
its presence in the narrative is a sign 
of primitive tradition. Cf. Schniewind, 
187. The frequent allusions of com- 
mentators to the Lord’s Prayer are 
relevant only if in this prayer also the 
original ideas are eschatological. 

The explanatory clause 76 pev mvedp.4 
mpd0vpov, 7) 5€ capE doberijs agrees well 
with the interpretation suggested 
above. There isno need to characterize 


\ ” \ 
Kal épxeTat TO TpiToVv 


the words as ‘ Pauline’, as many com- 
mentators, including Wellhausen, 120 ; 
Menzies, 259; Lohmeyer, 317, recog- 
nize. The contrast (uév.. . 8, v. xiv. 
21) is the common OT distinction be- 
tween mvedua and odpé, that is, between 
man as dependent upon the Spirit of 
God and as a frail creature subject to 
the limitations of his earthly nature ; 
cf. Numb. xxvii. 16, Isa. xxxi. 3, Jn. 
iii. 6. Cf. Swete, 346 f.; Davidson, 
The Theology of the OT, 188-99. mpo- 
Oupos*, Mt. xxvi. 41, Rom. i. 15**, 
‘ready’, ‘eager’; Cl., LXX, Pap.; 
mvedpai. 8; odpé x. 8. 

With small additions the two wv. 
are closely reproduced in Mt. Luke’s 
version is substantially independent, 
except perhaps in xxii. 46b. There 
is no parallel to Mk. xiv. 37b and 38b. 

39 f. Jesus again departs and prays. 
For maddw v. ii. 1;  aépxomar i. 20; 
mpocevxomati. 35. The words rov adrov 
Adyov eimaév are omitted by Da bcffk 
and are bracketed by WH. The same 
MSS. omit waAw in 40. If read, Adyov 
has the meaning ‘ words’ or ‘ prayer’, 
but the phrase has every appearance 
of being a gloss. Cf. Allen, 177. 

A second time Jesus comes and finds 
them sleeping. There is less reason 
to reject 7aAw here, since it corresponds 
to ro rpirov in 41. For xafevdw v. iv. 
27. This time Mark gives the ex- 
planation that their eyes were weighed 
down and he repeats the phrase used 
of Peter in the story of the Transfigura- 
tion (ix. 6) Kat odK« ySevcav Ti amroKpiOa- 
kataBapvvw** corresponds 
to the classical caraBapéw. LS cite a 
single example from Theophrastus, 
Vert. 9 (iv/iii B.c.) ; the verb is found 
in the LXX (2 Kgdms. xiii. 25, xiv. 26, 
Jl. ii. 8, Sir. viii. 15*) but is not illus- 
trated in VGZ. For the periphrastic 
imperf. v. Intr. 45, 62 f., and with the 
use of the interrog. and the subj. in 


ow av7Ta@. 
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Kaevdere [70] Aowrov Kat avaravecbe: an- 


a a > A 
exer Adev 7) pa, Sod mapadidoras 6 vios Tod avOpuimov Eis Tas 


the indirect question cf. ix. 6. Here 
the remark is much to the point; the 
three failed to understand the reference 
to the mewpacuds. ‘ The irresistible 
lethargy of the disciples was for Peter 
a shameful memory ’, J. Weiss, 301. 

Luke has no parallel to the rest of 
the Markan story after 38a. Matthew 
reproduces 39 f. closely, adding a 
second version of the prayer of Jesus, 
but omitting the statement that the 
disciples did not know what to answer 
Him. 

41 f. to tpirov*. The first part of the 
saying is obscure, partly because of 
améyer and the reading 706 réAos, and 
partly because it is not clear whether 
the words are a command or a question. 

TO Aourdv™ (or Aourdv), Mt. xxvi. 45, 
Ac. xxvii. 20, I Cor. i. 16, iv. 2, vil. 29, 
2 Cor. xiii, 11, Phil. 11. 1, iv. 8, 1 Thess. 
hs Jy B AVavess, sol, Ty 2 Wan, iy, ee 
Heb. x. 13**, is used in several senses : 
‘for the rest’, ‘ henceforth’, ‘ then’, 
‘finally’, “therefore”, “so’. Cf. VGZ; 
380; Lightfoot, Motes, 51; H. G. 
Meecham, #7, xlviii. 331 f. For ava- 
mavomat vi. 31. There is not a little to 
be said for taking Kafevdere 70 Aourov 
kal dvaravecbe as a question, ‘ Still 
asleep? Still resting?’; cf. Moffatt, 
RSV, Klostermann, 168, Schlaft chr 
nun und ruht? The difficulty, as 
Torrey, 7G, 58, observes, is the adverb. 
Even greater is the problem presented 
by dméxer. Usually it is rendered ‘ It 
is enough’ (RV, RSV, vg, sufficzt), 
with reference either to sleep (Kloster- 
mann, 169; Rawlinson, 213) or to the 
ironical reproof (Swete, 348). This 
interpretation is possible, but the evi- 
dence for this impersonal use of dméye 
is scanty; cf. Pseud. Anacreon, Od. 
XXVili. 33, “Améyeur Brew yap adryv, 
also Cyr. Hag.ii.9; cf. Field, 39. In 
each case the reading is uncertain ; cf. 
Pallis, 47. J.de Zwaan, £xf. VI. xii. 
452 ff., interprets the word in the com- 
mercial sense illustrated in the papyri 
and ostraca, where it is a technical 


expression in a receipt (VG7, 58): 
‘ He (Judas) did receive (the promised 
money)’. This suggestion 1s sup- 
ported by 41b, but it reads a great 
deal into améye. It is tempting to 
suppose that the Gk is a misrendering 
of the original Aramaic, and this view 
is taken by Torrey, 7G, 58 f., who 
suggests that 4addu ‘already’ has 
been given the Syriac meaning safzs: 
‘Already the time has come’. To 
this suggestion Black, 161, objects that 
both in Palestinian Aramaic and in 
Syriac £addu means zam, and, alter- 
natively, he suggests that améyec has 
arisen from the misreading by a trans- 
lator of a Dalath as a Rish, veheg ‘is 
far away’ instead of deheg ‘is pres- 
sing’. 
wpa, and the original probably ran, 
“The end and the hour ave pressing’, 
or ‘ The end is pressing, (and) the hour 
hase. comeing 275 esclvig 3 S27mi ema. 
Hudson, accepting the reading 70 


D reads dméyer 7d TéAos Kal 7 


tédos, suggested that améyes 70 téAos 
should be read as a third ironical 
question, ‘The end is far away?’, 
followed by the cry, ‘ The hour has 
come!’, 

Clearly the textual question is im- 
portant. ro rédos is read by D W © © 
fam. 13 565 1071 ef a@l.acdffiqri 
sys pehl, and there is good reason to 
think that it is original. It is attested 
by important Western, Caesarean, and 
Eastern authorities, and, as an eschato- 
logical term, is in line with the ideas 
which appear to underlie the narrative 
(v. xiv. 38). améxev presents a more 
difficult problem. It is omitted by 
Y 50 k bo, and while vg d q have 
suffictt, c f ff rt read adest (cf. consum- 
matus est fints in a) and sys pehl appear 
to attest 7yyucev. Following k, Cou- 
choud, /7\S, xxxiv. 129-31, explains dz- 
€xet TO TéAOS as a Marginal note, and 
Pallis, 47-9, conjectures éméorn. All 
these variants and conjectures appear 
to be simplifications. -D also seems 
secondary in so far as it omits 7AGev, 


XIV. 42] 


xelpas THV apapTtwrdar. 
pe NyyeKev. 


On the whole, therefore, there is most 
to be said for reading améyeu 76 réAos, 
nAGev % wpa and for interpreting az- 
€xet as Black or Hudson suggest (v. 
supra). 

Despite the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion, it is possible to follow the drift of 
the saying, and details are studied best 
in the light of the whole. It is certainly 
much too drastic an operation to pass 
from améye: to eyeipecbe, dywpev ... in 
42 and to treat 41b as secondary. So 
Wellhausen, 120 f. The reference to 
“the hour’ is the heart of the saying, 
and (S00 mapadidorat 6 vids Tod avOpubzrov 
eis Tas xelpas THY apaprwAdy rightly 
explains what ‘ the hour’ means. For 
Opa v. xiv. 35; tovi. 2; wapadidwur 
i. 143 6 vids Tod avOpwmov ii. 10; dpap- 
twAds ii. 15. It is quite inadequate to 
explain the hour as simply that of the 
arrest or the betrayal; it is the hour 
when the Messianic ministry of Jesus 


Mk. xiv. 43-52 


99. THE ARREST 
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eyeipec0e aywpev: idod 6 mapadidovs 


reaches its climax, in that He is de- 
livered over into the hands of sinful 
men. Fortified by prayer, Jesus accepts 
His destiny. The approach of Judas 
((80d 6 mapadidovs pe ryyucev) is the 
human sign that the time is fulfilled. 
It is significant that, even after their 
failure, He says to the three éyetpeade, 
aywpev, ‘ Arise, let us be going’. 

In the light of this vigorous climax to 
the saying it appears doubly doubtful 
that Jesus can have said to the three, 
‘Sleep on now, and take your rest’, 
adding sadly ‘ It is enough’. On this 
interpretation one is tempted to ap- 
prove Wellhausen’s use of the critical 
knife. Far more realistic is the render- 
ing: ‘Stillasleep? Stillresting? The 
End is far away? The Hour has 
struck. Behold, the Son of Man is 
being delivered into the hands of 
sinners. Arise, let us be going. Be- 
hold, he who delivers me up is near.’ 


Cf. Mt. xxvi. 47-56 
(Lk. xxii. 47-53) 
(Jn. xviii. 2-11) 


This narrative is very different from the vivid account of Gethsemane, 
with its several sayings. Sober and restrained, it contains no sayings 
apart from 48 f. Strictly speaking, the narrative ends at 46, in the state- 
ment that they arrested Jesus. Verses 47 (the wounding of the high 
priest’s slave), 48-50 (the protest of Jesus), and 51 f. (the stranger who fled), 
are separate items of tradition which Mark has appended. With the 
exception of Jesus, no one is named. The crowd is not characterized. We 
do not learn who is the bold sympathizer who avenges the indignity of the 
arrest, nor the name of the stranger who follows when all have fled. All 
the interest is concentrated on the action of Judas and the arrest itself. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the narrative is vague or diffuse. 
Painted with a few bold strokes, the scene is clear and impressive. 

It is not surprising that the later Evangelists sought to embellish the 
sober Markan narrative for liturgical and catechetical ends. Thus, 
sayings are added (Mt, Lk, Jn), and dialogue is introduced; the slave’s 
ear is said to be the right ear (Lk, Jn), and both he and the bystander are 
named (Jn); and, finally, the incident of the stranger is suppressed. It 
is in these later versions that Bertram, 50-5, finds ground for his thesis that 
the account is a cult-narrative. Data for this view in 43-6 are harder to 
find, in the references to the traitor’s kiss and to the fulfilling of Scripture, 
which may still be historical even if cited for an edifying purpose. Least 
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of all is it necessary to question the narrative because it depicts for the 


reader ‘the sufferings of Christ’. 


The narrative and its supplements 


contain good tradition, which ultimately may be Petrine. 
The suggestion of Bultmann, 289, that 43-52 originally followed 27-31, 
is attractive, for the narrative records the fulfilling of the first part of the 


prophecy ‘all shall be offended ’. 


It may well be that 1 f., 10 f., 12-16, 


17-21, 26-31, 43-52 belong to the narrative framework on which the 


Passion Narrative is built. 


The prominence of the figure of Judas in 


several of these stories is a primitive sign, for it reflects the horror which 
his deed aroused in the minds of the first narrators. 


Kat «d0ds éru adbrod Aadodytos mapayiveras [6] "lovdas cfs 


~ / \ > > ~ + ‘\ ~ \ 4 
trav Swdexa Kal per abrod dxAos peta payaipdv Kat Evdrwv 


~ ~ / ~ 
Tapa TOV apxlepewy Kal TOV ypaypatéwy Kal THY mpeaBuTepwr. 


44 dedwKet Sé€ 6 Tapadidods adtov avoonmov adrots Agywv “Ov av 


7 > id > , . \ WED: 4 > ~ A 
45 hidljow adtés éotw: Kparioate abrov Kal amdyete acogadds. Kat 


43. Mark’s hand is visible in «d@Us 
(v. i. 10) and in éze adtod AadodvTos (v. 
v. 35) by which the story is linked with 
that of Gethsemane. zapayiverar* may 
mark the use of a source; cf. also 
*Iovéas (6 in A B alone) and els trav 
déSexa as in xiv. 10, 20. The facts are 
narrated almost in note form, and it is 
not surprising that additions are made 
in the MS. tradition: 
after "Iovdas, wv after els, rodvs follow- 


t fan 7 
6 “loxapiitns 


ing dyAos, and azreoradpévor before mapa 
(v. Legg). The second pera just after 
per’ adrod is harsh, although Matthew 
allows it to stand. The passage is like 
the summary accounts in xiv. 1 f. and 
1o f., in contrast with the more de- 
tailed narratives of Gethsemane and 
the Denial. 

Apparently, the arrest is made by 
a hired rabble. There is no mention 
of the Temple police (cf. Lk. xxii. 52) 
or of Roman soldiers (cf. Jn. xviii. 3, 
12). In 47 a servant of the high priest 
is mentioned, and others may have 
been present, but substantially the 
description is that of a mob armed 
with the weapons of their trade. The 
pdxarpar (xiv. 47 f.*) are short swords 
or possibly large knives (cf. Field, 
76 f.) and the é¥UAa (xiv. 48*) are 
cudgels. Originally meaning ‘ wood ’, 
édvAov came to be used of objects made 
of wood, e.g. ‘staves’ (as here), 
stocks’ (Ac. xvi. 24), ‘a gibbet’ 


(Moffatt, Ac. v. 30, x. 39, xiii. 29, Gal. 
iii. 13, I Pet. ii. 24), and later ‘a (living) 
tree’ (Lk. xxiii, 31) 3 ich, VGZ, 434s 
The precision with which the three 
groups, apytepets (v. ii. 26), ypappareis 
(vu. i. 22), mpeoBvrepor (v. viii. 31), are 
mentioned recalls xiv. I (two groups) 
and apparently is meant to emphasize 
their joint guilt. Mt omits the ypap- 
parets and Lk substitutes orparnyods 
Tob tepod in a verse (xxii. 52) which 
erroneously suggests that the members 
of the hierarchy were present. 

44. This explanatory passage de- 
scribes the arrangement which Judas 
had already made to distinguish Jesus 
in the garden. Cf. v. 8. For the 
dropping of the augment in the pluper- 
fect v. Moulton, ii. 190. As in 42, 
Judas is designated as 6 mapadidods 
This phrase shows that in the 
most primitive period attention was 
concentrated on the horror and enor- 
mity of the act rather than upon the 
motives and character of Judas (ctr. 
Jn. xii. 6, Mt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3-10). 
ovoonwov™*, ‘a sign’ or ‘signal’; a 
late Gk word condemned by Phryni- 
Chust/ DP Xxs (uy xxa Zor Isaravan 26s 
etc.); Pap. (VG7,>617). Mt has 
onuetov. ptAgw* is found here and in 
Mt. xxvi. 48 and Lk. xxii. 47 in the 
sense of ‘ kiss’; Cl., Pap. (VG7, 670), 
LXX (Gen. xxvii. 26, etc.). The use 
of the kiss was customary among the 


Srunee, 
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ENav edOds mpocehOav adTt@ A€yer ‘PaBBei, nat KarediAnoev 
4 “ ~ 

atdrov. ot d€ éméBaday tas xelpas adT@ Kai expdrynoay adrdv. 


e / A 
eis S€ [Tis] THY TapeornKoTWY OTACdEVOS THY pdyaLpay erraLioeV 


Rabbis and their pupils; cf. Biller- 
beck, i. 996; Swete, 350. See also 
Lk. vii. 45, xxii. 48 (fiAnua), and for 
the custom in the primitive Church v. 
Rom: xvi. 16; 1 Cor? xvi; 20, 2 Cor: 
ills 12,1) Dhess, v..20,, 0 Petav. 04. 

For és dv c. subj. v. iii. 29; and for 
avros eat, ‘ He is the man’, v. Blass, 
164; Robertson, 679. For xparéw in 
the sense of ‘ seize’, ‘ arrest’ v. iii. 21 
and for amayw (xiv. 53, xv. 16*) with 
the meaning ‘ carry off’, ‘lead away’ 
v. LS and VGT, 51. dodadds*, Ac. 
Xvi. 23 (ii. 36, ‘ assuredly ’)**, ‘se- 
curely’’ (Cl., LX X), means that there 
is to be no mistake; no chances are 
to be taken. Mt omits the last three 
words and Lk has no parallel to the 
verse. 

45 f. For ed@us v. i. 10, and for the 
redundant participle in ¢AQ@av mpoo- 
cAQwv v. Howard, ii. 452; Lagrange, 
xcii. Mt omits it. For ‘PaBBet v. 
ix. 5. Kxaragiew*, Mt. xxvi. 49, Lk. 
wats Soh MiG wae BONING bey eye ke 
kiss’, ‘caress’; Cl., LXX, Pap. Cf. 
2 Kgdms. xx. 9. In recent discus- 
sionsthere isa marked tendency to ques- 
tion the meaning ‘to kiss fervently ’ 
in Hellenistic Gk illustrated in RVmg 
‘kissed him much’; cf. VG7, 334; 
Sharp, 104; Turner, 71; v. also RV, 
RSV, Moffatt, Torrey. Nevertheless, 
the change from ¢uAéw in 44, the force 
of the preposition in xare¢iAnoev and 
Teles vii 38,) 4550 Xv... 20, Alc. xx. 337 
strongly support an added emphasis ; 
cf. Swete, 351, who cites Xen. Mem. 
ii. 6. 33; Lagrange, 394; Gould, 274; 
Bartlet, 399; Blunt, 254; Lohmeyer, 
322. A simulated tender kiss agrees 
with the manifest intention to effect 
the arrest by surprise and as quickly 
as possible. In the Markan narrative 
no word of Jesus is recorded and the 
arrest immediately follows. In Mt. 
xxvi. 50 Jesus gives the familiar greet- 
ing ‘Evaipe, eg’ 6 mdpe ; (cf. Deiss- 
mann, 125-31),andin Lk. xxii 8asks, 


*Tovda, pudrjuare tov vidv rod dvOpdzov 
mapadiows;. The phrase of d¢ é7éBadav 
Tas xeipas corresponds to the use of 
shalah yad (Gen. xxii. 12, etc., cf. 
Swete, 351), but need not be a Semitism 
(cf. Lagrange, 394). It appears here 
only in Mk; cf. Ac. iv. 3, etc. For the 
ending in é7éBaAav vw. Blass, 45, and 
for Kparéw v. ili. 21. 

With 46 the narrative proper ends, 
for 47-50 and 51 f. are appended. Its 
sober and restrained character stands 
in notable contrast to the Anointing, 
Gethsemane, and the Denial. 

47. The story of the bystander who 
struck the high priest’s slave is loosely 
attached to the account. Mark has 
several references to people who ‘ stood 
by: (Give 60\f:, xv.135).495 2. 1Vs 20"). 
The absence of names is characteristic 
of Mk. Later, in Jn. xviii. 10, the 
bystander is identified as Simon Peter 
and the slave’s name is said to be 
MadAxyos. If Peter was the assailant, 
it is difficult to explain why he was not 
immediately arrested. Bernard, 580, 
suggests that in the scuffle it was not 
observed who had dealt the blow. It 
is possible that it was the act of an un- 
known sympathizer (McNeile, 394), 
but equally possible that the name was 
withheld for prudential reasons. La- 
grange, 394, thinks that efs 71s indicates 
that the narrator knows the name of 
the assailant, and cites Sophocles, Oed. 
Tyr. 118. If 71s is omitted, with x A 
L M ¥ 579 692 700 e¢ al. f sype sa bo 
aeth, it can be explained as a marginal 
note or an assimilation to Lk. xxii. 50. 
In this case els is a further example 
of the use of efs for 71s as in v. 22 (¢.v.). 
But efs rus has the strong support of 
BCA @ef¢al. fam. 13 22 28 118 157 543 
565 892 1071 al. pler. al vg syhl, and, 
if it is read, it gives force to the sug- 
gestion of Lagrange noted above (‘ A 
certain man known to me’). Here 
only in Mk do we find this expression, 
for in xiv. 51 «fs is much less strongly 
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tov SobAov Tot apxyiepéws Kal afeiAev adtob TO Wraptov. Kal 
ae a € 2 \ we SEY ‘ 

dmoxpiels 6 "Inaods elmev abrots ‘Qs émi Anarny e&HAGate pera 
~ \ 7 lad é Q? ¢€ / ” A is a 
payaipav Kat EvAwv ovdAaPeiv pe; Kal? nucpayv Hunv mpos vas 


a ~ > 7 / A > 3: 5g. $ 
ev t@ icp@ SiSdoxwv Kat od« '€xparjoaté! pe aAN wa mAnpw 


49 éekpateiré 


attested and is omitted by WH. Mat- 
thew has els rOv pera "Igqood (xxvi. 51) 
and Luke (v. supra) «fs tus. On the 
whole, it is probable that Mark knows 
that Peter struck the blow, and that, 
despite the later tendency to supply 
names, Jn. xviii. 10 in this matter is 
correct. 

The bystander’s act is impulsive ; 
it is not a question of averting arrest, 
but of avenging the indignity done to 
Jesus. In Luke’s version this sugges- 
tion is lost, and a desire for concerted 
action is expressed: ‘ Lord, shall we 
smite with the sword?’ (xxii. 49). 
Lohmeyer, 322, endorses Rostovtzeff’s 
suggestion, ZVTW (1934), 196-9, that 
the wounding was a symbolic act to 
show that the adversary was a despised 
person. It is certainly strange that 
Mark used @rdpiov, which like w&riov, 
is a dimin. of ods, since elsewhere he 
has ods (iv. 9, 23, vil. 33, vili. 18"). It 
is improbable that he means “a little 
ear’. It seems far more likely that he 
intends to describe a severe wound and 
the excision of the lobe of the ear.! 
This view harmonizes with Luke’s in- 
dependent statement that Jesus touched 
the ear (7d wriov) and healed the man 
(tacaro adrov) in xxii. 51. John men- 
tions excision explicitly, améxopev adrod 
70 wrapiov, and, like Luke, says that 
it was the right ear (ro defidv). In 
these respects an embellishing of the 
primary tradition seems probable. 
The narrative contains several words 
found here only in Mk: omdw, raiw 
(Mt and Lk mardcow), adaipéw, and 
@rdpiov (Jn. xviii. 10**). Mark also 
has the classical use of the middle in 
oracdpevos 77)v dxatpav, which Mat- 
thew replaces by améoracev rv wayau- 
Cf. Blass, 184. 


pay avrod. 


48-50. Like 47 and 51 f., 48-50 is an 
isolated piece of tradition which Mark 
has attached to the story of the Arrest. 
In support of this view one cannot 
argue that azroxpiels implies a previous 
question, for the participle is redun- 
dant; v. Intr. 63. The opinion rests 
rather on the nature of the protest in 
48 f. which appears to imply the pre- 
sence of the priests; cf. Klostermann, 
169. Lohmeyer, 323, argues that this 
contention makes too modern a demand 
on the technique of an ancient writer, 
but it is doubtful if this defence will 
serve. Certainly the later Synoptists 
felt the need for editorial adjustments. 
Matthew precedes the saying by ‘in 
that hour’ and represents it as ad- 
dressed ‘ to the multitudes ’ (xxvi. 55), 
while Luke says that it was spoken to 
“the chief priests and the captains of 
the Temple and the elders’ (xxii. 52). 
The presence of these men at the 
arrest is improbable, but the relevance 
of the saying in their hearing is mani- 
fest. Either, then, it was spoken later 
or it belongs to an imaginative recast 
of the scene. What Jesus condemns 
is the manner of the arrest; He is 
being treated like a bandit (Anorijs, 
v. xi. 17). Nowhere else does He pro- 
test against an indignity done to Him- 
self. For udyaipa and évdov v. xiv. 43. 
With ovAdapBdve*, ‘ to arrest’, cf. Jer. 
xliii. (xxxvi.) 26, xliv. (xxxvii.) 13, Jn. 
XVI ES eACul, TOs ag. 

For diddoxw v. i. 21; lepdv xi. 11; 
Kparéw i. 31. The reference to daily 
(kad” jpépav*) teaching in the Temple 
implies a longer Jerusalem ministry 
than the three days described by Mark, 
and is therefore in harmony with the 
Fourth Gospel; cf. also the implica- 
tions of xi. 3 and xiv.14. Thelanguage 


» In the papyri ®7épcor is used to describe the handle of a vessel; VG7, 704. 
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okos Tis auvnkodovber adT@ mrepiBeBAnuevos awddva ', Kal Kpa- 


51 em yupvod 


suggests the Palestinian origin of the 
section; cf. amoxpiHeis and the peri- 
phrastic imperf. juny didaoxwr (v. Intr. 
45, 62 f.). For the latter Matthew 
substitutes exabeCopunv diddcxwv and 
Luke has dvros pov ped” tudv. mpds 
c. acc. =‘ with’ has also been claimed 
as a Semitism, but G. R. Driver re- 
gards the construction as ‘an exten- 
sion of many classical usages’; cf. 
Howard, ii. 467. In xat odx éxparjoaré 
pe the kai appears to have a quasi- 
adversative sense (‘ but’); cf. vil. 24. 

The phrase add’ tva rAnpwhdow ai 
ypadat is difficult, and is not in Mark’s 
manner (contrast Mt. xxvi. 56, todro 
8é dAov yéyovev tva krA.). It may be a 
scribal note, but it can also be ex- 
plained as imperatival (‘ Let the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled!’). Cf. Holtzmann, 
176; C. J. Cadoux, /7'S, xhi. 168. 
More probably yéyover is to be under- 
stood. Isa. lili. 3, 12 may be in mind, 
or the reference may be quite general 
as in ix. 13 and xiv. 21. For af 
ypadal v. xii. 24. Matthew adds ray 
mpopntav. 

The statement that all forsook Him 
and fled refers to the disciples. ag¢évres 
is not pleonastic (v. Intr. 63), but has 
its full meaning of forsaking. Mark 
does not mean that they fled to Galilee 
(cf. xiv. 54, xvi. 7) as the Gospel of 
Peter says (cf. M. R. James, 94). From 
his special source Luke adds: adr 
doriv tudv 4 apa Kal @ efovoia rob 
oxérous (xxii. 53b). 

51 f. This short section is obviously 
appended. Suggestions that it is in- 
spired by Gen. xxxix. 12 or Amos il. 
16 (Klostermann, 171; Montefiore, 
i. 350) are desperate in the extreme 
(cf. Lagrange, 397; Goguel, 500 f.; 
Bultmann, 290 n.). On the contrary, 
no good reason can be suggested for 
the recording of the incident unless it 
rests on a genuine reminiscence. After 
the statement that ‘ all fled’ the pas- 
sage reads strangely and it is not sur- 


prising that Matthew and Luke have 
omitted it. The reading veavicxos dé€ 
tts (D it (exc. a) vg Aug) is an attempt 
to establish a better connexion, and 
kal els tis veavioxos (A W A @© et al. 
fam. 1 fam. 13 22 28 157 565 579 700 
1071 al. pler. syhl geo) is also a scribal 
modification influenced by xiv. 47. 

ovrvnKkorovda (v. v. 37*) may indicate 
that the young man had followed Jesus 
from the Upper Room, but it more 
naturally suggests an action continued 
after the disciples had fled. Appar- 
ently the stranger had been roused 
from sleep with time only to wrap a 
sheet about his body. Cf. Field, 4o. 
With zepiBeBAnuevos cf. xvi. 5 where 
again a veavioxos is described clad in 
a white robe. owddv, xiv. 52, xv. 46%, 
Mt. xxvii. 59, Lk. xxiii. 53**, is a fine 
linen cloth or a garment made of this 
material; Cl., LX X, Pap. (VGT, 575). 
It suggests that the young man be- 
longed to a well-to-do family. Cf. 
Bengel, Locuples igitur erat. 

With emi yupvod it is usual to under- 
stand rod oadparos, ‘on his naked 
body’, but no parallel is cited either 
for the ellipse or the supplement; cf. 
Lohmeyer, 323. The phrase is 
omitted by W fam. 1 c k sys sa, prob- 
ably correctly. Although émt yupvod 
is strongly attested (B D al. pler. 22 28 
124 157 579 700 892 1071 al. pler. it vg 
syhl bo arm), it may be a correction of 
the strange reading yuprds (© fam. 13 
(exc. 124) 543 565 sype aeth) which, 
apparently, was inserted inadvertently 
in 51 by an early scribe misled by 
owddova yupvos in 52. Cf. Couchoud, 
JTS, xxxiv. 131; Goguel, 500; Loh- 
meyer, 323. This suggestion is not 
only probable in itself, but is supported 
by the fact that the normal Gk ex- 
pression for ‘ over his naked body’ is 
él xpwrds or ev xp@. No difference is 
made to the meaning if éml yupvod is 
omitted. The common meaning of 
yupves is ‘ naked ’, but it can also mean 
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‘lightly clad’ (v. LS) or ‘ with a xurabv 
(under-garment) only’ (v. VG7, 133). 
On this interpretation the owédwyr re- 
places the {uariov. 

For kparéw v.1. 31; Katadeirw x. 7 ; 
devyw v. 14. The reading of veavicxou 
(AV, v. Legg) is a scribal addition 
which supplies the impersonal plur. 
Kparovow with a subject. 

The identity of the stranger can only 
be conjectured. Ancient opinion sug- 
gested St. John (Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, Bede) or James the Lord’s brother 
(Epiphanius). Cf. Swete, 354; La- 
grange, 397. Many modern com- 
mentators hold that he was Mark 
himself. Cf Zahn ii 40458. be 
paints a small picture of himself in the 
corner of his work’; Holtzmann, 176. 
It is conjectured that the Last Supper 
was celebrated at the house of Mark’s 
mother and that the young man accom- 
panied Jesus and His disciples to Geth- 
semane. For various forms of this 
hypothesis see Zahn, of. czt. 490-2; 


Burkitt, /Z7\S, xvii. 296; Plummer, 
334; Rawlinson, 216; Allen, 178; 
Turner, 71; Bartlet, 4o1. J. M.C. 


Crum, Roadmending on the Sacred 


(6) Mk, xiv. 53- 
Xv. 47 


Way, 42 f., further suggests that Mark, 
roused from sleep by the arrival of 
Judas and the armed band, rushed on 
ahead to warn Jesus, but arrived too 
late. These reconstructions read too 
much into the bare narrative. La- 
grange, 397, pértinently asks why the 
young man should have followed in 
this dress and have exposed himself 
so long to the cold so keen at night at 
this season in Jerusalem. He thinks 
it can be a question only of one who 
lived at the villa of Gethsemane or a 
house quite near, and he may be Mark 
or some other person. Either sup- 
position explains why the incident is 
mentioned, but two considerations 
favour the view that Mark is giving 
the account of an eyewitness known 
to him: (1) 43-52 is almost certainly 
a compilation, and (2) more detail 
might be expected if Mark was speak- 
ing of himself. Cf. Branscomb, 270; 
Ed. Meyer, i. 151 n., Zs zst der vor- 
treffiiche Bericht eines Augenzeugen, 
der hier vorliegt, aber keineswegs der 
des Schriftstellers selbst; Bultmann, 
2090, Wie v. 50, scheint v. 51 f. das Ru- 
diment alter Tradition zu sein. 


RHE SERIALS, GHRSCRY Cts 
FIXION, AND THE BURIAL 


As previously explained (p. 526), the delimitation of this section is 
purely a matter of convenience. There is no real break at xiv. 52, except 
that 51 f. marks a certain pause in which the Evangelist appears to refer 
to one on whose testimony he depends, and 53 f. is introductory (and 
perhaps editorial) to the narratives which immediately follow. The con- 


tents of the section are as follows: 


(100) xiv. 53-65. The Trial before the Priests, 
(101) xiv. 66-72. The Denial. 


(102) xv. I-15. 
(103) xv. 16-20. 
(104) xv. 21-41. 
(105) xv. 42-7. 


The Trial before Pilate. 

The Mockery by the Soldiers. 
The Crucifixion. 

The Burial. 


Indications of compilation, consisting in the addition of smaller epi- 
sodes to the main narratives and examples of intercalation, are visible. 
The former include the Mockery by the Priests (or the Attendants) in 
xiv. 65 which is attached to the account of the Trial, the Barabbas story 
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(xv. 6-15) which is fused with the story of the Trial before Pilate, and some 
of the various scenes which make up the account of the Crucifixion. The 
Crucifixion story is largely a string of such incidents, and one of the 
questions for consideration is whether an original and comparatively brief 
narrative has provided a nucleus for compilation both here and in the 
Trial before the Priests. 

The examples of intercalation are more discernible, for they are pre- 
ceded and’ followed by statements which read like doublets. This is 
notably the case in respect of the Trial before the Priests (cf. xiv. 54 and 
67) and the Burial (cf. xv. 40 and 47). One point of importance needs 
to be observed. It does not follow that the distinction between an earlier 
account and the additions made by Mark can summarily be described 
as a difference of primary and secondary tradition more dubious in char- 
acter. Some of the additions are primary tradition. Each case must be 
considered on its merits, with regard to the motives, liturgical, catechetical, 
and doctrinal, which appear to have affected its formation and use, 


Mk. xiv. 53-65 100. THE TRIAL BEFORE Cf. Mt. xxvi. 57-68 
THE PRIESTS (Lk. xxii. 54 f., 
67-71, 63-5) 


(Jn. xviii. 19-24) 

This loosely constructed narrative includes the following: the priests’ 
attempt to secure testimony against Jesus (55 f.), the witness of those who 
cited the saying of Jesus about the destruction of the Temple (57-9), the 
high priest’s challenge and the reply of Jesus (60-2), and the verdict of 
guilt (63 f.). Verse 54 belongs to the story of the Denial and 65, the 
account of the mockery of the attendants, is appended to the whole. The 
narrative is of the kind which might be expected in the circumstances 
in question. No disciple was present at the trial, and for his information 
the Evangelist was dependent upon hearsay. This fact does not neces- 
sarily discredit the account, since knowledge of what happened, even if 
we allow for the absence of a biographical interest, must have been avail- 
able; but it explains the want of the artless details which are character- 
istic of the record of an eyewitness. Only in the description of the high 
priest rending his garments and crying, ‘ What further need have we of 
witnesses ?’, is there any approach to this kind of narrative. Almost 
wholly the story consists of sayings, questions, and answers. Clearly the 
narrative is not a Petrine story, but an account based on tradition. 

A narrative so loosely constructed readily lends itself to partition 
hypotheses. Bultmann, 291, regards 57-9 as secondary in comparison 
with 56, and Wellhausen, 124 f., describes 61b-62 as an interpolation. 
These views are discussed in the Commentary. Here it may be said that 
the various items of tradition are by no means unrelated. The saying on 
the rebuilding of the Temple implies a claim to Messiahship and thus 
prompts the high priest’s question, while this challenge evokes the explicit 
claim to be the Messiah which Jesus expresses in the language of Psa. 
cx. 1 and Dan. vii. 13. In general the narrative is historical, and there 
is no need to explain it as a secondary expansion of xv. 1 (Bultmann, 290). 
Most of the difficulties to which Montefiore, i. 352, refers arise from the 
time (during the night) to which Mark has assigned the narrative, and 
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from the fact that he appears to regard the incident as a formal trial 
culminating in a verdict of guilt. Whether it was of this character, when 
it happened, and whether the procedure corresponded with Jewish usage, 
are discussed later in Note F, pp. 644-6. A special problem arises 
from the fact that Mark assigns to false witnesses the saying regarding 
the New Temple which many commentators, and Goguel, 507-11, in 
particular, believe to be genuine. The sayings in 58 and 62 form the 
backbone of the narrative, the point of which is to insist that His claim 
to be the Messiah was the real cause of the condemnation and death of 
Jesus. In this emphasis a doctrinal interest is manifest, as also in the 
details which recall the fate of the Suffering Servant!; but it does not 
follow that this interest clothes itself in the form of a legend, or that the 
story originated in the theology of a Church in want of precise information 
(cf. Lohmeyer, 330 f.; R. H. Lightfoot, 142), since Jesus Himself was 
conscious of the parallel between His situation and that of the Servant 


of Deutero-Isaiah. 


V. Intr. 120, also p. 378. 
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53 f. This summary passage, which 
prepares the way for the Trial before 
the Priests (55-65) and the Denial (66- 
72), follows excellently after 46 and to 
this extent confirms the view that 47, 
48-50, 51 f. are appended by Mark. 
Apprehended by those who accom- 
panied Judas (46), Jesus is led away 
to the high priest (53). dm7yayov re- 
calls the command amdyere aofadds in 
44. The high priest, who is not named, 
is Caiaphas (cf. Mt. xxvi. 57) who held 
office A.D. 18-36. Nothing is said by 
Mark of Annas, to whom according to 
Jn. xviii. 13 Jesus was brought first. 
For cuvépyopat v. iii; 20*. The state- 
ment that all the high priests and the 
elders and the scribes (v. xiv. 43) come 
together unto him, that is, to the high 
priest (cf. Field, 40), reads strangely, 
especially if a full meeting of the San- 
hedrin is meant, and the omission of 
att by N DLW A @ fam. 13 (exc: 
124™ms) 64 543 565 700 892 1342 it vg 
geo, and by Mt, is intelligible. The 
pronoun, however, should probably 
be read, with A B e¢ a/, 28 118 124mg 


209 579 al. pler. sys Pehl sa geo! arm 
(C, mpos adrov). In this case something 
less than a formal meeting may be 
meant; various members of the three 
groups make their way to the house 
of Caiaphas. Cf. xiv. I. 

54 may be the opening verse of the 
story of the Denial which is separated 
from 66-72 by the account of the Trial. 
Peter followed from afar until he came 
to the court of the high priest’s house. 
For 6 Ilérpos v. iii. 16; amd pwaxpobev 
v. 6; dkodovéw i. 18. The addy is 
an open court around which rooms 
of the palace were built, and was ap- 
proached through the zpoavdAuov (xiv. 
68). addAn, xiv. 66, xv. 16*, v. VGT, 
g1 f. The expression é€ws éow els rip 
avAjv is peculiar and is not adequately 
explained by an appeal to the pro- 
lixity of Mark’s style. Is it an over- 
literal rendering of the original 
Aramaic? ‘ Right inside’ appears to 
be the idea; cf. Moffatt, ‘ till he got 
inside the courtyard’; RSV, ‘right 
into the courtyard’. If it may be so 
rendered, it is a very vivid touch. For 


2 With parcowa in 65 cf. Isa. 1. 6, and with the allusion to the silence of Jesus in 60 f. ef. 
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Rv ovveabnwevos . . . Kal Oeppwawvopevos 
v. Intr.45,62f. How Peter succeeded 
in entering the court is explained by 
Jn. xvili. 15 f., but not by Mark, just 
as subsequently he does not tell how 
he was able to leave. 

The dnpéra: (xiv. 65*) are the high 
priest’s attendants, possibly including 
the temple police. Denoting literally 
“an under-rower’, the word came to 
be used of any kind of servant or 
attendant, including those who dis- 
charged religious duties; cf. VG7, 
655; Plummer, St. Z, 123. With 
these men Peter was sitting and warm- 
ing himself in the light of the fire. 
ovvedbnua*, Ac. xxvi. 30**, ‘to sit 
together with’; Cl., LXX (Psa. c. 
(ci.) 6*), Pap. ; Qepuaivw, xiv. 67", Jn. 
XVI 19 (G25) 25, Jas. i. 167, ‘to 
warm’; Cl., LXX. Moulton and 
Milligan (VGZ, 680) endorse the 
opinion of Turner, 72, that zpos 70 Pas 
should be translated with the AV ‘at 
the fire’; so Moffatt and RSV; cf. 
Rawlinson, 221. But while in later Gk 
das is used in the sense of zip (Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 5. 27, 1 Macc. xii. 28 f.), it 
carries with it the idea of illumination. 
Cf. 1 Macc. xii. 29, éBAerov yap 7a 
dara Kxaidpeva, Allen, 178, renders 
mpos 76 pas ‘ at the blaze’. Cf. Swete, 
355; Lagrange, 398. The season 
made the fire necessary. 

Matthew follows Mk with almost 
purely verbal changes. He simplifies 
his source in €ws 7s avAjs, but intro- 
duces Zow later in eiceAO av €ow exabnTOo, 
by which also he replaces the Markan 
periphrastic imperfs. He omits pds 
76 das and explains Peter’s purpose 
in the phrase (S<iv 7d réAos (xxvi. 58). 
Luke’s version (xxii. 54 f.) is probably 
from a different source; cf. Bultmann, 
290. 
55 f. With 55 the account of the 
Trial begins. Of 8€ dpxvepeis Kai dAov 
76 ovvédptov (v. xiii. 9) may be resump- 
tive (v. 53), but is more probably the 


beginning of a separate narrrative in- 
serted between 54 and 66. For the 
history and composition of the San- 
hedrin w. Schiirer, 11. i. 163-95. Con- 
sisting of seventy-one members, under 
the presidency of the high priest, it 
included the heads of the great priestly 
families (ot dpyvepets), scribes (ot ypap- 
pareis), and lay elders (ot mpeoBvrepor). 
How far the tractate Sanhedrin in the 
Mishnah is an idealized account of the 
functions of the Sanhedrin before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, and whether the 
court had the power to try capital 
charges, are disputed questions. See 
Note F on pp. 645 f. Apparently, Mark 
thought of the meeting as a full session 
of the Council, but whether it had this 
character, especially if a night session 
is in question, is doubtful. In Lk the 
trial takes place on the following morn- 
ing (xxii. 66-71), and this representa- 
tion is inherently more probable (cf. 
Burkitt, 136). No valid objection can 
be brought against the historical char- 
acter of the narrative because none of 
the disciples was present. Knowledge 
of what happened can have been given 
by members of the Sanhedrin (Joseph 
of Arimathaea or Nicodemus) or ob- 
tained through discussions between 
Jews and Christians. 

In Mark’s account the attitude of 
the Council is hostile. The chief 
priests sought testimony against Jesus 
in order to doom Him to death and 
were baffled. The illegality of this pro- 
cedure is manifest, but the action of 
the priests agrees with what Mark 
records in xiv. I f. and Io f. and has 
many parallels in history. aprupia, 
xiv. 56, 59”, ‘ testimony ’, ‘ evidence’ ; 
Cl., LXX, Pap. For @avaréw v. xiii. 
12"; evpioxw i. 37. els ro c. infin., 
almost exclusively Pauline in the NT, 
is used of remote or ultimate purpose, 
and is found here only in Mk (Mt (3), 
Lk (1), Ac(1)). Cf. Moulton, i. 218-20, 


Matthew has ézws adrov Pavatwaworr, 
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The explanation Mark gives is that, 
though many gave false witness against 
Jesus, their testimonies did not agree. 
For pevdopaptupéw v. x. 19. D adds 
kal (om. D*) éXeyov. The point is that, 
according to Deut. xix. 15, the joint 
testimony of two witnesses was neces- 
sary. Cf. the Hist. of Susanna, 48-64. 
isos, xiv. 59%, is ‘equal ’ or ‘the same’ 
rather than ‘adequate’ (Erasmus, 
Grotius) ; cf. Swete, 356. Kxaidis quasi- 
adversative; cf. xiv. 49. Matthew 
edits his source: Kal ody edpov todAAdv 
mpoceAbovrwy yevdopaptipwr  (xxvi. 
60a). 

57-9. The repetition of épevdopap- 
tUpovv Kar’ avrod in 57 (cf. 56a), and 
the parallel statement in 59 that “ not 
even so did their witness (waprupia) 
agree (ion) ’ (cf. 56b), suggest that 55 f. 
and 57-9 may be different versions of 
the same tradition, stated generally 
in the former and particularized in the 
latter. This distinction disappears in 
Mt. xxvi. 60b, vorepov dé mpoceABdrres 
dvo efrav, where the better narrative 
form is manifestly secondary. As is 
usual in Mk, the speakers (tives) are 
not named. For dvaoravres v. i. 35, 
Intr. 63. 

The saying reported is that Jesus 
will destroy the sanctuary (rov vaov 
roorov) and will rebuild it after three 
days. vads, xv. 29, 38", isthe sanctuary 
as distinct from fepdv (xi. 11), the Temple 
precincts. xerporroinrov® (Ac. vii. 48, 
Xvil. 24, Eph. ii. 11, Heb. ix. 11, 24**) 
and axetporoinrov® (2 Cor. v. I, Col. 
ii, 11**) are widely regarded as inter- 
pretative additions. The former is a 
classical word, used also in the LXX 
(with reference to idols) and in the 
papyri; the latter is ‘ probably a coin- 
age for the occasion in the earliest 
source’ (VG7, 99). The distinction 
is only partially valid, for while the 
saying rightly speaks of the creation 


of a new spiritual system or com- 
munity (dyeporoinrov), it refers, not 
merely to the destruction of a building 
(xetporroinrov), but also to the old order 
of which the Temple is the symbol and 
centre. For xatadvw v. xiii. 2, xv. 29”, 
and for évé with a temporal statement 
in the gen. v, the note on ii. 1. The 
phrase 8a tprdv juepSv means ‘ in the 
shortest possible time’. In itself it 
does not necessarily refer to the Resur- 
rection, although this interpretation 
lies near to hand and is made in Jn. ii. 
21 f. 

With ofxodou7jow (v. xii. 1) cf. Mt. 
xvi. 18. Dacd ff k attest dvacrijcw, 
and 579 sys Orint zoujow. Cf. Jn. ii. 
19. 

It is not clear why Mark represents 
the testimony as false. The suggestion 
that the disagreement was about the 
time and the occasion is not satis- 
factory. Itis more probable that Mark 
reflects the uneasiness of primitive 
Christianity regarding the saying on 
the part of those who continued to 
observe the Temple worship (cf. Ac. 
li. 46, ili. I-10, v. 20 f., 42). Possibly 
the Matthaean form, ‘I am able to 
destroy the temple of God’ (xxvi. 61), 
and the absence of the saying from Lk, 
point in the same direction, as well as 
the interpretation in Jn. ii. 21 that 
Jesus spoke of the temple of His body, 
although the latter, if it means ‘ the 
“spiritual house’ of Christian be- 
lievers’ (Bernard, 97), is valid inter- 
pretation. Of the genuineness of the 
saying there can be little doubt; cf. 
Goguel, 509; Lohmeyer, 327; Well- 
hausen, 125; Rawlinson, 221; etc. 
In various ways its testimony is sup- 
ported by xiii. 2 and xv. 29, by Jn. ii. 
19, and by Ac. vi. 14. The original 
form of the saying is less certain. 
Montefiore, i. 357, thinks that it was 
nearer to xili. 2, but the closer agree- 
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ment with xv. 29 and Jn. ii. 19 suggests 
rather that it was an independent 
saying in which Jesus made the Mes- 
sianic claim that He would establish 
the new Temple (cf. 1 Enoch xc. 29, 
4 Ezra ix. 38-x. 27, and the Targum 
on Isa. lili. 5). Cf. J. Jeremias, 37-40; 
Rawlinson, 221; Bartlet, 406; Biller- 
beck, 1004 f. If this view is taken, it 
becomes at once intelligible that the 
high priest presses Jesus for an answer. 

60 f. The high priest now rises in the 
midst of the assembly and seeks to 
provoke Jesus to speak by a double 
question. For dvaords v. i. 35; 
péoov ili. 3; emepwrdw v. 9; amoxpt- 
vopat iii. 33. For the double negative 
v. Intr. 46. Karapaprupéw™, Mt. xxvi. 
62, xxvii. 13**, ‘to bear witness 
against’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 

The Vulgate (om respondes qutc- 
quam ad ea quae tibe obictuntur ab his ?) 
and several O. Lat. MSS. (abc ffk1 
q 12), with bo and geo, render the two 
questions as one, but to this reading 
Blass, 331, objects that dzoxpivopat 
would require a mpés (cf. Mt. xxvii. 
14). Cf. Robertson, 738; Swete, 357 ; 
Lagrange, 400 f. ; Klostermann, 173; 
Plummer, 336. The double question 
is more in accord with Mark’s style (cf. 
viii. 17 f.) and its effect is vivid: first, 
anindignant query, ‘ Have you nothing 
to reply ?’, and then a demand, ‘ What 
is it that these testify against you?’. 
Here ri=ri eorw 6. 

Jesus, however, silent. 
Again the double statement (cw71dw, 
v. iii. 4) is characteristic and effective, 
Kal obk amexpivaro ovdev corresponding 
with od« dmoxpivyn obdév;. The middle 
form dzexpivaro is found frequently in 
Cl. Gk and in the papyri, but is rare 
in the NT where passive forms pre- 
dominate. The distribution of the 


> 
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remains 


62 Ld elas dre eyed ein, 


aor. mid. is as follows: LXX (5), Mt 
(1), Mk (1), Lk (2), Jn (2), Ac (1); cf. 
Swete, 358; Moulton, i. 39. In the 
similar passage in xv. 4 f. Mark has 
dmexpiOn as elsewhere, and the differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that xiv. 
55-64 comes from a different source. 
VGT, 64, explains the aor. mid. form 
in a legal sense (‘replied in a court of 
law ’), as in the papyri. 

In the circumstances and in defiance 
of justice the high priest puts the in- 
criminating question, ‘ Art thou the 
Christ ?’. This is one of the cases in 
which waAw (v. the note on ii. 1) might 
well mean ‘ thereupon’. For 6 xpiords 
v.i. I and viii. 29. The ov is emphatic 
and contemptuous. The expression 
6 vids tod evAoynrod illustrates the 
Jewish tendency to avoid direct refer- 
ences to God. Dalman, 200, points 
out that usually the adjective appears 
as an appendix in the formula, ‘ The 
Holy One, Blessed is He’, and says 
that ‘the Blessed One’, Ber. vii. 3, 
forms an exception. Cf. Billerbeck, 
ii. 51. Matthew recasts the phrase 
in the form ‘ the Son of God’ (cf. Mk. 
iii. 11). How far the Messiah was 
regarded as the Son of God in the first 
century is a disputed question; v. the 
note on ili, 11. In any case, it cannot 
have been used in the later meta- 
physical sense, nor with the depth of 
meaning read into the phrase by the 
Evangelists. Swete, 358, suggests that 
the Messianic Sonship was perhaps 
not regarded as specifically different 
from the Sonship of Israel and refers 
to Schiirer, I. ii. 158 ff.; v. HDB, iv. 
570 ff. It may well be that the high 
priest has in mind echoes of the teach- 
ing of Jesus (cf. Mt. xi. 27 =Lk. x. 22) 
or the implications of the claim to be 
the Builder of the New Temple. 
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Naturally, both here and in xv. 39, 
Mark reads a much deeper meaning 
into the title. 

eddAoyntos*, Lk. i. 68, Rom. i. 25, 
ix5 1552 Cora. 3, c01g1, Epaaia3, 8 bet 
i. 3**, is used exclusively in the NT of 
God; v. H. W. Beyer, KTAW, ii. 761 f. 
Matthew represents the high priest’s 
question as put on oath: ‘I adjure 
thee by the living God, tell us if thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God’ (xxvi. 63). 
Chaiks xsi 67, 7 Omer AT Eathoumthe 
Christ ?’, ‘ Art thou the Son of God ?’. 

62. Thus challenged, Jesus replies 
that He is the Christ and, using the 
language of Psa. cx. 1 and Dan. vii. 13, 
affirms that they will see the Son of 
Man seated at the right hand of God 
(‘the Power’) and coming with the 
clouds of heaven. With dyeo6e cf. xiii. 
PASH Sataly Gy Iss Sabb ty |e Wie, Ly Baia 
16-19, Apoc. i. 7, xxii. 4. For 6 vids 
rod avOpumov v. li. 10; ek deEtav x. 37; 
KdOnpae ii. 6; Svvapus v. 30; vedeAn 
ix. 7; ovpavds i. Io. 

For éyd efuc Mt. xxvi. 64 has od 
elmas and Lk. xxii. 70 dpeis A€yere 67e 
eyo eu. Cf. Mk. xv. 2=Mt. xxvii. 
11=Lk. xxiii. 3, od Ayes (in reply to 
Pilate). There is good reason to think 
that in xiv. 62 Mark wrote od elas ore 
éy eit, for not only is this reading 
well attested (© fam. 13 472 543 565 
700 1071 geo arm Or), but it would 
also account for the text of Mt and 
Lk, and it illustrates the note of reserve 
regarding Messiahship so frequently 
foundin Mk. Cf. Streeter, 322; Loh- 
meyer, 328; V. Taylor, £7, lix. 150. 
The reply is affirmative (cf. xiv. 64), but 
it registers a difference of interpreta- 
tion: ‘ The word is yours’, ‘ Yes, if you 
like’; asif to indicate that the Speaker 
has His own ideas about Messiahship. 
Cf. Moulton, i. 86; Blass, 260. 

The phrase ojeobe «rd. does not 
necessarily describe a visible portent, 
but more probably indicates that the 
priests will see facts and circumstances 
which will show that Psa. cx. 1 and 


Dan. vii. 13 are fulfilled in the person 
and work of Jesus. Again the agree- 
ment of Mt in using am’ dpre and Lk 
amd tod vov, with no corresponding 
phrase in Mk, is surprising. Here, as 
in xiv. 25, Debrunner, C/V, xi. 45-9, 
conjectures that Matthew may have 
used a source earlier than Mk which 
read amapri (‘ surely’) instead of auny 
in the phrase dunv réyw dpiv dweobe. 
CiyJnsi.i51 

The historical character of the saying 
has led to the liveliest discussion. 
While admitting that Jesus was cruci- 
fied by Pilate as the Messiah, Well- 
hausen, 124, holds that the condemna- 
tion of the Sanhedrin must have had 
another basis, especially since the 
claim to be the Messiah was not blas- 
phemy (v. 63 f.). The real ground for 
this charge was the claim of Jesus that 
He would destroy the Temple, implied 
by the testimony of the ‘ false’ wit- 
nesses, which Jesus confirmed by His 
silence. Thus, 61b (from adAw on- 
wards) and 62 are a subsequent Chris- 
tian insertion, and 63 is the original 
sequel to 61a. Meyer, i. 192, agrees 
that the saying regarding the Temple 
raises the claim to be the Messiah, but 
decisively rejects Wellhausen’s view of 
the origin of 61b, 62. There can be 
no doubt, he thinks, that Jesus actually 
confessed Himself to be the Messiah 
before the Sanhedrin in reply to the 
high priest’s question (Zs kann somit 
kein Zweifel sein, dass Jesus sich vor 
dem Synedrion auf die Frage des 
FHlohenpriesters wirklich als der Mes- 
stas bekannt hat, op. ctt. 194), though 
he holds the words taken from Dan. 
vii. 13 to be a later expansion as in 
xiii. 26 and viii. 38. Montefiore, i. 357, 
also dissents from Wellhausen’s view. 
‘We must surely believe’, he says, 
“that the Messiahship claim was at 
least ventilated, and that it was re- 
solved that Jesus was to be denounced 
to Pilate upon that ground’. Cf. 
Klausner, 342 f., who says that ‘ the 
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answer was perfectly in accord with 
Jesus’ spirit and manner of speech’. 
There is indeed something forced in 
the suggestion that the action of the 
high priest in tearing his garments and 
crying, ‘ What further need have we 
of witnesses?’, was prompted by the 
silence of Jesus. On the contrary, the 
submission that no further witnesses 
are necessary implies that by His own 
words Jesus claims to be the Messiah 
seated at the right hand of God and 
coming with the clouds. 

It is precarious to argue that ‘ com- 
ing with the clouds’ is secondary be- 
cause it is wanting in Lk. xxii. 69. 
Only if a visible descent of the Son of 
Man is meant can we apply to xiv. 62 
the objections to which viii. 38 and 
xiii. 26 are exposed. Not to speak of 
the fact that Dan. vii. 13 does not 
describe a descent, but a coming to 
the Ancient of Days (cf. Glasson, 17, 
64), the conjunction of Psa. cx. 1 and 
Dan. vii. 13 shows that a spectacular 
descent is not contemplated. What 
Jesus claims is that the glorious 
destiny which belongs to the Messiah, 
described in different ways by the 
Psalmist and the prophet, will be seen 
to be His. The emphasis lies on en- 
thronement, and on enthronement as 
the symbol of triumph. Cf. Lagrange, 
403, also St. Mt, im loc. It may be 
that, like viii. 38 and xiii. 26, also xiv. 
62 reflects the apocalyptic hopes of the 
Church, but, as the foundation of this 
development, it is in every way prob- 
able that in reply to the high priest’s 
challenge Jesus spoke of His triumph 
substantially as is recorded by Mark. 
The saying completes the prophecies of 
suffering and rejection in viti. 31, ix. 
12b, 31, x. 33 f., Lk. xvii. 25, etc. 

63 f. Mark now describes the re- 
sponse of the high priest. Whether 
the scene is imaginatively described 
it is impossible to determine. One 
can only say it is pictured most vividly 
and records what may well have hap- 


pened. The only serious difficulty is 
the closing statement, that all ‘ con- 
demned ’ Jesus to be worthy of death, 
since here the question presses whether 
the meeting was a formal gathering 
of the Sanhedrin, whether it had the 
powers suggested, and whether ‘ the 
decision ’ was taken, or ‘ the sentence’ 
was pronounced, at night. 

duapjoow*, Mt. xxvi. 65, Lk. v. 6, 
vili. 29, Ac. xiv. 14**, ‘ to break asun- 
der’, ‘rend’; a late form of d:ap- 
phyvuut, LXX, Pap. For xurav v. vi. 9. 
Originally a sign of passionate grief 
(Gen. xxxvii. 29, 4 Kgdms. xviii. 37, 
Judith xiv. 19, Ep. Jer. 31, 2 Macc. 
iv. 38), the rending of clothes became, 
in the case of the high priest, a formal 
judicial act minutely regulated in the 
Talmud. Cf. Billerbeck, i. 1007 f. 
For the evidence of the Mishnah zw, 
Sanh. vii. 5 (Danby, 392): ‘ And the 
judges stand up on their feet and rend 
their garments, and they may not mend 
them again’. 

For xpela c. gen. v. ii. 17, ix. 33 
pdprus*. Klostermann, 174, cites 
Plato, Rep. i. 340 A, Kat ri, épy, detrar 
pdptupos; adros yap Opactpaxos cpo- 
Noye?. The reply of Jesus is described 
as blasphemy (BAacdnpta, iii. 28). Since 
the time of W. Brandt, Dze evan- 
gelische Geschichte (1893), one of the 
strongest counts against the historical 
character of the Passion Narrative has 
been the claim that neither the con- 
fession of Messiahship nor the saying 
about the destruction of the Temple 
is blasphemy, for which a definite rail- 
ing against the Divine Name is neces- 
sary (cf. Lev. xxiv. 10-23). At least 
two considerations render this objec- 
tion untenable. First, there is good 
reason to think that the conception 
of blasphemy was broadened and made 
more inclusive; cf. ii. 7, Jn. v. 18, x. 
33. Cf. Billerbeck,i. 1008-19 ; J. Weiss, 
318 f.; Lohmeyer, 329. Secondly, 
Jesus not only claims to be the Mes- 
siah, but that He will sit at God’s right 
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hand and fulfil the vision of Daniel. 
Nicht darin hat der Hohepriester die 
Gotteslasterung gefunden, dass Jesus 
die Frage, ob er der Messias set, be 
jaht, sondern darin, dass Jesus von 
Jetat an im eigentlichen Sinn des Wor- 
tes seinen Platz einnehmen will zur 
Rechten der Allmacht, Billerbeck, 1. 
1017. Cf, Montefiore, i. 359; Klaus- 
ner, 343; McNeile, 403. It is not 
unfair to add that a Sadducean high 
priest, anxious to ensure the downfall 
of Jesus, would not be unwilling to 
put a damaging construction upon the 
claims of Jesus if His words provided 
an opportunity. His opinion is half 
insinuated and half expressed, nxovoare 
ahs BAacdnuias; ti div daiverar;, 
‘You have heard the blasphemy ; what 
is your mind?’, ‘ How does it strike 
you’ (cf. rd duty doxet;, Mt. xxvi. 66). 
With ¢daiverar™ cf. the frequent use of 
the word in answers in the Platonic 
dialogues, Rep. 333 C, 383 A, etc. 

For xaraxpivw v. X. 33; €voxos iii. 
29; @dvaros vii. 10. The judgment 
évoxov evar Oavdrou appears to express 
a judicial opinion or verdict rather 
than a sentence (ctr. x. 33, KaTaxpu- 
vodow adrov Oavarw), probably because 
Mark is aware that the Sanhedrin was 
not able at this time to exact the 
penalty of death by stoning (Lev. xxiv. 
16, I Kgs, xxi. 10). Nevertheless, a 
formal judgment is expressed, and this 
confirms the opinion that Mark looks 
upon the gathering as a judicial court. 
If this is so, his account is at variance 
with that of Lk. xxii. 66-71, where the 
‘trial’ takes place on the following 
morning. Neither account agrees 
with the rule laid down in Sav. iv. 1, 
according to which in capital cases a 
verdict of conviction must not be 
reached until the following day (cf. 
Danby, 387). Most of the difficulties 
disappear if the meeting was informal 
(cf. Jn. xviii. 13) and had the nature 
of Grand Jury proceedings. Such may 


have been its real character, although 
Mark’s account does not suggest a 
meeting of this kind. Rawlinson, 220, 
justly observes that Mark has given 
the popular Christian version of what 
occurred, ‘a version moreover which, 
however legally inaccurate, represents 
sufficiently the essential truth, viz. that 
the real cause of the death of Christ was 
the attitude of the leaders of the Jewish 
people, and that the charge upon which 
He was arraigned before Pilate was 
one which had first been trumped up 
for the purpose in the course of pro- 
ceedings before the Sanhedrin ’. 

In addition to the changes noted 
above Matthew makes several altera- 
tions. The high priest explicitly says 
eBracdnuncer, HKovoare is preceded by 
iSe vov, and the reply is introduced by 
In Lk the rending 
is not mentioned, and the high priest 
makes no appeal to the Sanhedrists 
who themselves ask ri ért €youev pap- 
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tupias xpetav;, adding atrol yap nKov- 
capmev amo Tod oTduaros avrod (xxii. 71). 
65. This brief account of the ill 
usage done to Jesus is appended to the 
story of the Trial, and is manifestly a 
separate item of tradition. In Mark’s 
account the tues appear to be members 
of the Sanhedrin, but this representa- 
tion is improbable in itself and is at 
variance with Lk. xxii. 63-5, in which 
the mockers are those who had effected 
the arrest, of avdpes of cuvéyovres abrov. 
The suggestion of a change of subject 
in Mk. xiv. 65 (Rawlinson, 223) is 
difficult to accept in view of the fact 
that later in the verse the ruves are dis- 
tinguished from the danpérar. For yp- 
éavro c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f.; éumrdw 
X. 343 mpdcwmov i. 2; mpodyredw vii. 
6. mepixadvarw™, ‘ to cover all round’ 
(Cl., LXX), describes blindfolding. 
kodadilw, ‘to slap’, ‘ buffet’ (not Cl. 
nor in LXX), is derived from KdAados 
the vernacular equivalent of xdvdvAos 
‘knuckles’, Cf. Howard, ii. 407. 
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The interpretation is complicated 
by textual problems. The question 
xpioré, tis eotw 6 mraicas oe;, although 
read by (A) ®O N U W X fam. 13 33 
543 565 579 700 892 1071 e¢ al. syhl bo 
geo aeth arm Aug, is probably an 
assimilation to the text of Lk or Mt. 
It is wanting inN ABCD Let ai. 28 
157 1278 e¢ pler. ff 1 q vg (pler.) syPe. 
But if it is omitted, the reference to 
blindfolding becomes superfluous. It 
is therefore significant that Kai zept- 
Kadvnrew avrod 76 mpdcwmor is omitted 
by D a f sys, and is wanting in Mt, 
and, further, that 7@ zpoodémw is read 
after €umrvew (instead of atr@) by D, 
and by © 565 700 a d f sype geo arm 
in addition to the ordinary reading. 
The presumption is that Kal zepuxa- 
Arrew KrA. is also an addition sug- 
gested by mepixadvipavres in Lk. xxii. 
64. Cf. Turner, 73, /7'S, xxix. 10 f.; 
Streeter, 325-8. ‘ In Mark the mockers 
spit on His face and slap Him and cry, 
“Play the prophet now”. In Luke 
they veil His eyes and then, striking 
Him, say, “‘ Use your prophetic gift 
of second sight to tell the striker’s 
name”. Each version paints a con- 
sistent picture ’ (Streeter, 327). 

65b is difficult. The danpéerae (xiv. 
54”) are presumably the high priest’s 
attendants. pdmiopa*, Jn. xvill. 22, 
xix. 3**, is a slap on the cheek with 
the open hand rather than a blow with 
arod. Cf. Field, 105 f., and see Isa. 
1. 6*, and for pamifw Hos. xi. 4; Mt. 
30) <<. O77 Reading paricuacw 
adrov éAaBov, Swete, 362, translates: 


Mk. xiv. 66-72 


101. THE DENIAL 


‘caught Him with blows’; cf. Plum- 
mer, 339; RV and RSV ‘ received’ ; 
Moffatt ‘treated’; Turner, 73, ‘ got 
him’ (in a colloquial sense). Blass, 
118, describes the Gk phrase as a ‘ vul- 
garism’ and cites xovdvAous éAaBev in 
a first-century papyrus. Many com- 
mentators quote Cicero, 7usc. il. 14: 
Spartae vero puert ad aram sic verbert- 
bus accipiuntur, ut multus e visceribus 
sanguis exeat. None of these render- 
ings is completely satisfactory, and, 
in consequence, Field, 40 f., prefers 
the v.//. €Badov or €Baddov, Either 
would give a good sense, but they are 
less strongly attested,’ and, while Bda- 
New faricwact may have appeared 
strange to a transcriber, it is more 
probable that ¢AaBov was interpreted 
by €Badov. Probability, then, and its 
strong textual support, favour €AaBov 
Accordingly, we are compelled to ex- 
plain it as a rough translation taken 
from a source, possibly influenced by 
Latin; cf. B. Weiss, 227; Kloster- 
mann, 175.2 The difference in detail 
from Luke’s account (v. Streeter, 
supra) may be due to the prophetic 
saying in the Trial scene (cf. xiv. 56-9) 
and, possibly, to the influence of Isa. 
1. 6, tas S€ cidyovds pov (éwxa) «is 
pantopara. The basis of the story is 
assured by the two independent narra- 
tives. Of these that of Luke stands 
nearer to the actual facts. Matthew’s 
account is a secondary version of Mk. 
Turner and Streeter think that ris 
éorw xrX. in Mt is an interpolation 
from Lk. Cf. Streeter, 327. 


Cf. Mt. xxvi. 69-75 
(Lk. xxii. 54b-61) 
(Jn. xviii. 15-18, 25-7) 


The story of the Denial forms a unity in which the interest steadily 


rises to a particularly dramatic close. 


Montefiore, i. 368, says of it: ‘ The 


1 ZBadov, EM U X 0116 33 118 700 892 ef al. it vg sy’ Pe geo. éBaddAov, H & 28 124 575 1071 
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2 H. Pernot, £7, xxxvill. 105, says it is a common colloquial expression in modern 


beat him’. 
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whole scene is indelibly fixed in the consciousness of the Western world. 
It is full of beauty, and yet awe-inspiring too. It tells its own lesson, and 
its moral need not be drawn out.’ He also quotes the opinion of Loisy, 
who finds redactional elements ! in the narrative, but nevertheless writes : 
“If there is an actual reminiscence from Peter anywhere in the second 
Gospel it is most certainly in the story of the denial in the form in which 
it is found in Mark’. Compare, to the same effect, the opinion of Ed. 
Meyer, i. 149, cited on p. 526, also the views of scholars so different in 
standpoint as J. Weiss, 306-8, J. Schniewind, 193 (v. the note on 71), and 
G. Bertram, 61 f., who at the same time sees the story coloured by religious 
interests. The features which justify these estimates are the complete 
candour with which Peter’s denials are related, the psychological appro- 
priateness of his responses to the increasingly direct accusations, and the 
Semitisms in the narrative (v. Comm.). The religious and other interests 
which have shaped the story are naturally more difficult to assess. Pre- 
occupation with these interests may account for the opinion of Bultmann, 
290, that the narrative is legendary and literary, an estimate which in any 
case is too short and summary to be instructive. More surprising is the 
similar view of Goguel, 490-2, who accepts the genuineness of the prophecy 
of xiv. 30, but thinks that the story grew out of it. In part, this estimate 
is influenced by his belief that the Johannine narrative is more coherent 
and natural. Cf. also J. Weiss, 308, Dze Darstellung des Johannes ist 
ruhiger, natirlicher, die des Markus aufgeregt, gesteigert. 

Dibelius, 214, maintains that the story is told as a special example of 
a general backsliding of the disciples in accordance with scripture, that 
is, the will of God. Full and logically narrated, the whole composition 
is quite artistic, and it reflects the Church’s interest in the event as in some 
way the presupposition of the Easter appearances. Such inferences are 
slenderly based. The desire to warn the primitive community of the 
perils of apostasy and to present vividly an authentic tradition accounts 
adequately for the narrative. 
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66 f. If 54 belongs to the story, xat 
ovros tod Ilérpov kdtw ev rH addy is 
Mark’s editorial adjustment after in- 
serting the story of the Trial. Cf. the 
use of the gen. abs. in the resumptive 
passage in v. 35. The phrase kdarw 
(xv. 38") ev rf ada (v. xiv. 54) suggests 
that the trial is taking place in one of 
the rooms above the court. For the 
use of epxerau v. the note on i. 40, and 
for pia=tis v. v. 22. Although not 
necessarily a Semitism (VG7, 187), its 
presence in the narrative may be 
significant. madioxn, xiv. 69*, the 


dim. of mats, came to mean in later 
Gk a female slave; cf. VGZ7, 474, 
Kennedy, 4o f., Deissmann, 201 n. 
She may have been the ‘ portress’ 
(@upwpds) mentioned in Jn. xviii. 16. 
Having seen Peter warming himself 
(Oeppowdpuevov, xiv. 54) and looked 
closely at him (€uBAésaca), she charges 
him with having been with the 
Nazarene, Jesus. For euBdézw v. viii. 
25; Nalapnvdsi. 24. The vividness of 
the description, the careful distinction 
between (Sodca and éuBdébaca, the em- 
phatic ‘ You too’ (cf. Jn. xviii. 15 f.), 


* In 68b, iSodca abrév and maXvv in 69, weTa wrxpdv and méAw in 70, and the references to the 


prophecy and to Peter’s grief in 72. 
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the contemptuous use of rod Nalapnvod 
before tod "Inood are remarkable. Here 
undoubtedly is a scene from life. Cf. 
Swete, 362 f.: ‘ The order rod Nala- 
pyvod ... Tod "Inood suits an excited, 
hurried, utterance; ‘‘ that Nazarene 
... Jesus” ’. Soalso Lagrange, 406. 
In comparison the v./7, which reverse 
the order (& sys Pe and D A it vg syhl 
aeth arm) are manifestly secondary. 

joa is an old perf. form used in 
Attic for the genuine impf. 7js of some 
other dialects. Moulton, ii. 203, says 
that, while both survive in the Koine, 
the latter is more common in the NT, 
jo8a being found here and in the 
parallel Mt. xxvi. 69 only, against 
seven instances of 7s. 7s is read in Mk 
by I 13 209 543 565 700 Eus. Moulton 
asks, ‘Is it possible that this 4o0a 
started in Mt under LXX influence, 
and that the text of Mk was har- 
monised ? ’. 

In Mt Mark’s vividness is lost; in 
Lk it is reduced. Matthew says that 
Peter was seated (éxda@n70) without 
(gw) in the court and that a maid (pia 
maudicxn) came (mpoojAdev) to him. 
Luke retains /806ca, but replaces éuBr¢- 
paca by his favourite drevicaca and 
pia by 71s. In Mt the charge becomes 
Kal od Roba pera “Inood rod TadAaiou 
(xxvi. 69) and in Lk kal obros adv adt@ 
hv (xxii. 56). 

68. In pyvicaro (xiv. 70*) Mark 
implies that Peter gave in substance 
a negative answer, but the actual reply 
is the confused utterance of a man 
taken suddenly at a loss. dpvéopat 
GUE Xx, Pap:),4°to\say <“No’’’; 
‘disown’, ‘to deny one’s interest in 
something’. See the detailed dis- 
cussion of H. Riesenfeld, C/V, xi. 207- 
219. Mayor, /ude, 72, says that the 
use of the verb c. acc. of the person 
(‘ to disown ’) is unclassical and seems 
to be confined to Christian literature 
(VGT, 78). For damapvéowo, used in 
the same sense, v. Vili. 34. All the 


Synoptists have 6 5€ jpyjcato... Aéywr, 
but Matthew adds euzpoobev mavrwv. 

Peter’s reply, ode oiSa ovre émiorapat 
od ti Aéyers, can be read in different 
ways. Cf. RV, ‘I neither know, nor 
understand what thou sayest’ (RSV, 
“what you mean’); RVmg, ‘thou, 
what sayest thou?’ (cf. WHme); 
Turner, 74, ‘I neither know him, nor 
have I any idea what you can mean’, 
Blass, 265, thinks the use of ovre . 
ovre with ‘ the two perfectly synonym- 
ous words’ is inadmissible, and prefers 
the reading ovk . . . ovdé (A K M, va. 
Legg); cf. Klostermann, 175. But 
the best MSS. are against this reading, 
which looks like a grammatical correc- 
tion, and whether olda and émiorapa* 
are synonymous is a point for discus- 
sion. Lagrange, 406, thinks it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them here; Swete, 
363, thinks they differ as zou and sczo, 
though the Vulgate reverses the dis- 
tinction. It may well be that to press 
such distinctions, or to object that the 
verbs are synonymous, is equally out 
of place in considering an unpremedi- 
tated reply from a speaker who is taken 
aback. Allen, 180, reminds us that 
the double expression is characteristic 
of Mark’s style. 

A new turn to the discussion is given 
by the claim of Torrey, 303, 7/, 16 f., 
that the Gk is ‘ pure nonsense’, that 
yada‘ lies behind ofa and fakam be- 
hind émicraa, and that dé has been 
mistranslated ‘ that which’ instead of 
“him of whom ’, and that we ought to 
read: ‘I am neither a companion of, 
nor do I know at all, him of whom you 
speak’. These are attractive conjec- 
tures, but the argument that Peter 
would be only temporzzing, not deny- 
ing, is less convincing. There is a 
temporizing that is in effect denial, 
though not yet outright. Black, 61, 
accepts Torrey’s suggestion as regards 
the ambiguous dé, but gives his own 
translation: ‘I neither know nor am 
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69 vycev. Kal  madicxn iSotca adrov Ijp£aro maAw Aé€yew! Tots 
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70 mapeot@ow Ott Obdros e€ adbrav €oTw. 
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Kal peTa puKpov mdAw of mapeat@res eAcyov 7 léetpw 


69 «lev 


I acquainted with him of whom you 
speak’, adding that ‘it is a curious 
statement for Peter to make, that he 
did not know nor understand what the 
serving-maid said’, The suggestion 
is possible, but, on the whole, an 
evasion seems more psychologically 
probable than a lie at this stage in the 
story. And dé can mean ‘ that which ’. 
On the whole, it seems probable that 
the RV or RVme (cf. Grant, ZG, 120, 
‘I don’t know nor understand! What 
is it you are saying ?’) is correct. The 
later Synoptists found the saying diff- 
cult and abbreviate it: Mt, od« olda 
tt A€éyets, Lk, odx ofda adrov, yovat. 


With the explanation given above 


the statement that Peter went out into 
the porch agrees. Anxious for his 
safety, he still cannot leave the scene. 
For é£w v.i. 45. The zpoavdArov** (late 
Gk) is the ‘ vestibule ’ leading from the 
gate (mvAdv, Mt. xxvi. 71) into the 
inner court (adAj}) ; v. VET, 537. Many 
MSS. add kat aréxrwp efdaivncev (A C 
DA @ et al. fam. 1 fam. 13 28 33 565 
700 1071 al. pler. it (exc. c) vg sype hl 
geo? aeth arm Eus. But the MSS. 
which omit the phrase are very weighty 
(N BL W ¥ 579 892 c sys sa bo geo’), 
and the WH and Nestle texts, RSV, 
Torrey, and very many modern com- 
mentators (Swete, Plummer, Allen, 
Bartlet) reject it. Turner, 74 (with 
RV and Moffatt), accepts it on the 
ground that it is necessary to Mark’s 
story, and explains its absence from 
very good MSS. by the influence of 
Mt on Mk. There is good reason 
to take this view, for both here, and 
in respect of dés in 30 and 72 and 
ex Sevrépov in 72, the authorities for 
omission are mainly Alexandrian with 


partial Western support,! and seem to 
reflect desire to cancel the Markan 
allusions to two cockcrowings in favour 
of the one mentioned in Mt, Lk, and 
Jn. It is possible also that the cor- 
rectors asked themselves how it was 
that, if Peter heard a cock crowing, 
he did not at once repent. If the 
clause is read there are two possible 
answers to this question. One is 
factual: Peter did not notice the 
crowing, or reflected that he had not 
yet formally denied his Lord; cf. 
Lagrange, 407. The other is literary- 
critical: the clause is a legendary trait 
in an otherwise historical record, de- 
signed to emphasize the literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of xiv. 30. The 
determining of this issue turns on the 
view taken of the Markan narrative 
in general and its reference to a 
double cock-crowing in particular. See 
further, the notes on ék Sevrdpov and 
dis in 72. 

69-70a. In Mk the maid-servant is 
the one who had first accosted Peter 
and it is the fact that he is now in the 
mpoavAov which suggests that she is 
the portress. Seeing him (iSodca 
atrév), she begins to say again to the 
bystanders, but more pointedly, Odros 
e€ abrdv eoriv. For #péaro c. infin. v. 
Intr. 48, 63 f.; mddw ii. 1; maddox 
xiv. 66; sapiornu iv. 29. The strong 
participle wapeorws is found in Mk 
here and in 70 only, as against zap- 
coTnkws in xiv. 47, xv. 35 (?), 39, but 
it would be precarious to base a 
literary argument upon this usage. Cf. 
Moulton, ii. 222. 

Matthew (dAAn), Luke (€repos), and 
John (efov) assign the second charge 
to a different speaker or speakers. The 


} In the four passages in question the authorities for omission are as follows: 


xiv. 30, Sis 

xiv. 68, Kal “dAckrnp epadvyncev : 
xiv. 72, x Sevtépov: 

xiv. 72, dis: 


X C* D W 238 it (exc. f 1 q r*) vg (3 MSS.) aeth arm, 
ne LW © 579 bom eavuse be.sents 

NL 579 ¢ vg (t MS). 

C* W A & 251 579 c ff g' 1 q geo aeth, 
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ds €€ adrdv ef, cal yap TadwdAaios ef, [kat 7 Aadid cov dpordler]. 
6 dé jpEaro dvabewarilew Kal duvdvar dr. Odx ofda tov dvOpw- 
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Tov TodTov ov Aéyete. Kal edOds ex SevTepov aréxtwp eduvycev: 


point is not important, but Mark’s 
simpler account is to be preferred. Cf. 
the comments of Victor, od yap é&y- 
KpiBwrae Todo TH pynun TOV ypaypavrwr, 
and Theophylact, oddév $€ atv tobdro 
mpos THY aAnPevav Tod edayyeAtov, cited 
by Lagrange, 407, and Swete, 364. 
Lk. xxii. 58, pera Bpaxt, suggests a 
short interval of time and puts the 
accusation in the second person. Cf. 
Mt. xxvi. 71, O&dros Fv pera “Inood rob 
Nalwpaiov. 

Mark’s use of waAw in 70a shows 
that he regards both replies as denials 
and his change of tense in jpvetro im- 
plies repeated denials. The later 
Synoptists make Peter’s reply explicit, 
Mt, with the addition of pera dpxov, 
has Ovx olSa tov dvOpwaov, Lk, ”Av- 
Opwre, odk eit (cf. Jn. xvill. 17, 25, 
Odvx cit). 

7ob-1. The third charge and the 
most explicit denial follows after a 
short interval (yexpor, cf. xiv. 35). For 
addw v. ii. 1; of mapeot@res xiv. 69. 
Lk has d:acrdons doel dpas yrds. This 
time it is the bystanders who begin to 
address (€Aeyov) Peter. Cf. Mt. xxvi. 
73, mpoaerbdvres of éardres elov. In 
Lk. xxii. 59 ‘a certain other fellow’ 
(dAAos ts) ‘confidently affirms’ (d- 
vaxupifero) his charge, and in Jn. xviii. 
26 he is identified as one of the 
high priest’s servants and a kinsman 
of Malchus. 

The bystanders take up the maid- 
servant’s words and apply them 
directly to Peter: ddAnOds (xv. 39%) €& 
atra@v ef, and add the explanation 
Kal yap TaAAaios ef, which Mt inter- 
prets in the words, xal yap 7 Aadua cov 
SHAdv ce move?. Lk agrees in substance 
with Mk, but has the charge in the 
third person. The reference to Peter’s 
dialect is very lifelike. Kal 4 Aadud cov 
duoudter appears also in Mk in AA ® 
et al. fam. 13 28 543 579 892 1071 ad. 
pler. q syrehl bo (3 MSS.) aeth arm 
(cf. SyAot N X, 89Adv ce moved 579). 


Usually this reading is explained as a 
case of assimilation to Mt, but when 
it is seen that dpuorder is read also in 
Mt by Dabcffhnr' sys, the question 
arises whether it is not original in Mk, 
with the further possibility that d7Adv 
ge trove? and dpovales may be different 
translations of the same Aramaic 
original. In any case the clause looks 
like an early comment, for T'aAwAaios 
itself refers to a peculiarity in Peter’s 
dialect. That it has a doctrinal con- 
tent, disclosing Mark’s view that 
Galilee is the land of eschatological 
fulfilment (cf. Lohmeyer, 333; v.i. 15, 
xiv. 28, xvi. 7), seems very improbable. 

Corresponding with the charge, the 
third denial is the most explicit. Peter 
calls down the wrath of God upon his 
head if what he says is not true. dvade- 
paritw*, c. acc. Ac. xxiii. 12, 14, 21, 
“to call oneself or another “ ana- 
thema” (avaBewa, herem)’; LXX 
(Num. xxi. 2, 1 Kgdms. xv. 3, etc.), 
Pap. Although found in a i/ii A.D. 
lead tablet (Deissmann, 95 f.), the 
verb is best illustrated by such pas- 
sages as I Kgdms. xx. 13, Tade mroujoat 
6 eds 7H “Iwvabav Kat rade mpocbecn, 
2 Kgdms. iii. 9, etc. See further, 
VGT, 33; SH, Roms 228" Behm; 
KTAW, i. 356 f. For dpurtw v. vi. 23. 
Lohmeyer, 333; thinks that the two 
verbs form a hendiadys, but it is more 
probable that they are distinct, the 
content of ojvdva being found in the 
statement: ‘I don’t know this man 
of whom you speak’. dy Ad€yere may 
represent the Aramaic dé: cf. Black, 61. 
The acc. is similarly used with Aéyw 
in Jn. vi. 71, vill. 27, and 1 Cor. x. 29. 
It is noteworthy that Peter still avoids 
the name of Jesus. Matthew uses rére 
and xatabeparilw, and omits Todrov dv 
déyere. Luke omits the reference to 
cursing and swearing and has “Ap- 
Opwre, odk oda 6 A€yets (xxii. 60). The 
boldness of the account stands out at 
this point and justifies the comment of 
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IIpiv ddéxropa Sis dwvijoa tpis pe amapvyion, Kal emPadwv 


exAatev. 


Schniewind, 193, that it is completely 
unthinkable that the community would 
have originated a legend concerning 
its well-known leader which brought 
him so low, unless the facts were as 
stated, 

72. Forthwith (ed@us, i. 10) a cock 
crows the second time. For the textual 
difficulties of ex Seurépov (=Cl. ro Sev- 
tepov) and dis vw. the note on xiv. 68. 
Peter recalls the prophecy of Jesus 
(xiv. 30). For avapupryickw v. xi. 21; 
pha ix. 32. The verb has the acc. as 
init ‘Cor-hiv. 173.2 Con vily 15, Elebucx, 
32. Cf. Blass, 104. The phrase ws 
einev adt@ 6 “Inoods is awkward and 


is replaced by 6 efwev in D © 565 it vg 


sys hl geo et al. (v. Legg) and in Mt by. 


the use of the participle. With slight 
variations of order the prophecy of 
xiv. 30 is repeated. While it is right 
to say that the prophecy dominates the 
narrative (Lohmeyer, 333), it does not 
do this to the exclusion of other in- 
terests. The theme is the denial itself 
and it is told with a tension which 
reaches its climax in this final verse. 
From the first Kal émBadwy exAaev 
has proved difficult. Lk omits it (v. 
Streeter, 323; Creed, 277; Easton, 
334 f.) and Mt has kal eeAOadv efw 
éxAavoev mxpas. Among commen- 
tators the utmost variety of opinion 
prevails. The AV and RV (text) 
renderings are ‘ And when he thought 
thereon’ (sc. 77 diavorav), Theophy- 
lact, as an alternative, suggests ‘ And 
covering his head’ (sc. tiv Kehadjv), 
and this view is strongly supported by 
Field, 41-3. Pallis, 53 f., modifies this 
suggestion by understanding 70 (udruov 
‘And having drawn on his cloak’; 
cf. Rawlinson, 224. Turner, 74, 
favours the rendering, ‘ He cast him- 
self on the ground and wept’. Swete, 
366, thinks the word ‘ one of the un- 
solved enigmas of Mc’s vocabulary’ 


and hesitates between the first view 
mentioned above and the idea that 
Peter answered by weeping. Plummer, 
342, goes so far as to say that ‘ we 
must be content to share the ignorance 
of all the ages as to what Mk means 
by em Baroy’. 

More solidly based is the suggestion 
of Moulton, i. 131 f., that émBarwv 
means ‘setting to’, as in P. Tebt. i. 
50. 12, émPaddv avvéeywoev TA ev THe 
éavtod yh pepn Tod onpawwomevov vdpa- 
ywyod, ‘he set to and dammed up’ 
(the part of the water-course in ques- 
tion). The aor. coincides with the first 
point of the linear €xAaev, and the 
compound phrase ‘expresses with 
peculiar vividness both the initial 
paroxysm and its long continuance, 
which the easier but tamer word of 
the other evangelists fails to do’. Cf. 
the gloss of Euthymius ap&dmevos, and 
kal ypEato KAaiew in D © 565 it vg 
sys Pehl sa bo geo arm Aug. Allen, 
181, explains émBaAwy as due to con- 
fusion between "w ‘ to begin’ and Ww 
“to cast ’, but Black, 178 f., rejects this 
explanation, preferring to trace the 
participle to ’ag/a‘ used intransitively 
in the sense of ‘ dashing (out) ’ (ef. 
e€AGev in Mt). With Moulton’s view 
cf. Bengel, prorupit in fletum ; Moffatt, 
“he burst into tears’; RSV, ‘he broke 
down and wept’.! Cf. also Bartlet, 
413; Lohmeyer, 332; Schniewind, 
190; Klostermann, 176. The con- 
jecture of Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 
131 f., that in a text which read xal 
npfato KAalew a copyist inserted the 
marginal note ém Bare (* add ’) followed 
by the saying of Jesus, does not seem 
necessary. 

Now that all the facts have been 
considered we may return to the ques- 
tion of the two cock-crowings. The 
persistence of this detail, despite the 
efforts of copyists to bring Mk into 


1G, M. Lee, £7, Ixi, 160, cites Diogenes Laertius vi. 27 in support of Moulton’s rendering, 
but the reference has the infinitive, not the participle, 
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line with the other Gospels, shows it 
to be original. Foresight and coinci- 
dence may account for the precision, 
but it is more probable that 8s and 
ex devrépov are due to a popular mis- 
understanding of the actual allusion; 
v. the note on xiv. 30. The objection 
(Brandt, Die evang. Geschichte, 32-5) 
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that the rearing of cocks in Jerusalem 
was forbidden by the Rabbis (cf. 
Billerbeck, i. 992 f.) is effectively 
answered by J. Weiss, 306 n. and Bult- 
mann, 290n. Cf. also Dalman, SSW, 
283 n., ‘ The Sadducees and the people 
were not likely to have bothered them- 
selves much about such ordinances ’, 


Mk. xv. I-15 102 SDH ESERIAL BERORE 


PILATE 


Cf. Mt. xxvii. 1-26 
(Lk. xxiii. 1-25) 
(Jn. xviii. 28-xix. 16) 

While loosely constructed, Mark’s narrative has a certain unity and 
is more than a mere compilation of separate items of tradition. Verse 1, 
which records a second meeting of the Sanhedrin (cf. xiv. 55-64) stands 
apart from the rest, and is used to introduce the Trial scene which follows. 
Verses 2 and 3-5 have been held to form a doublet by Loisy, who thinks 
that 2 (with 26) is secondary, and by Norden, who takes the same view of 
3-5. Cf. Bultmann, 293; Klostermann, 177. Neither opinion is con- 
clusive, but it is possible that Mark is using different accounts (cf. v. 6 f.). 
It is unlikely that the story of Barabbas ever existed as a separate item 
of tradition, for it is closely integrated with the story of the Trial as Mark 
tells it. The same ideas dominate the account from 2 to 15: the emphasis 
on the silence of Jesus, the manifest intention of the chief priests to com- 
pass His death, the reluctance of Pilate to pass sentence, since he does 
not believe that the Prisoner is politically dangerous, and his subservience 
to expediency. 

Very different opinions have been held of the historical character 
of the Barabbas story. Bultmann, 293, holds that it is manifestly a le- 
gendary development. Montefiore, i. 373, describes it as ‘of a very 
doubtful historical character’, but at the same time says that the precise 
statements made ‘ suggest that some historical reminiscence is at the bot- 
tom of the tale’. Bertram, 67, says that the figure of Barabbas cannot 
be removed from the Gospel story, and writes: ‘ The story is drawn in 
rather thick colours, but it must have a historic kernel’. Cf. Branscomb, 
289. 

a the later Gospels the story of the Trial is developed and expanded. 
In addition to other modifications Matthew inserts the stories of Pilate’s 
Wife’s Dream (xxvii. 19) and of Pilate Washing his Hands (xxvii. 24 f.). 
Luke adds the narrative of the Examination before Herod Antipas (xxiii. 
6-12). John gives a highly dramatic setting to the incident. Pilate confers 
with the priests without the Praetorium, and within it discusses the ques- 
tion of kingship with Jesus. He presents Jesus wearing the crown of 
thorns and the purple robe with the cry, ‘ Behold, the man!’, and finally, 
after much hesitation, yields only to the cynical plea, ‘ If thou release this 
man, thou art not Caesar’s friend ’ (xix. 12). These developments reveal 
the growing importance which came to be attached to the story, and the 
desire to emphasize both the innocence of Jesus and the guilt of the Jews. 
In comparison, Mark’s narrative has greater simplicity and realism. 
While not the narrative of an eyewitness, it rests probably on primitive 
testimony. 
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1. This passage is probably all that 
remains of the original reference to 
the action of the priests in the source 
into which Mark inserted xiv. 55-65. 
It is for this reason that it has the 
appearance of a ‘Second Trial’ and 
to this cause that the difficulty of 
cupBovrAov mounoavres (v.J. érousacar- 
tes) is due. For ovpBovAov v. the note 
on ili. 6. Normally the word means 
‘council’ and with zroréw it is difficult 
to see how the phrase can be trans- 
lated otherwise than ‘ held a council’ 
or ‘a consultation’ (so RV, Moffatt, 
RSV). Apart from xiv. 55-65 no pro- 
blem arises. But when xv. 1 is read 
in the light of xiv. 55-65, one is con- 
scious of a stop in the mind; for a 
council has already been held and a 
decision reached, and nothing in xv. I 
suggests an adjourned meeting or 
indicates what happened. Matthew 
has perceived this difficulty. Accor- 
dingly, he omits catéxpwav in Mk. xiv. 
64 and in xxvii. 1 replaces the zrou- 
cavres of Mk. xv. 1 by €AaBor, and by 
his use of ovpBovAvov AaBeiv elsewhere 
(Gay 4 cL S ox vy 7x Vili 1 2) uae 
is clear that he means ‘ took counsel’. 
This, of course, describes what hap- 
pened (cf. xv. 2), but it is not what 
Mark says. The same story is told by 
the v./. éroysdoavtes (NC L 892 1342), 
“having prepared (a decision) ’ which 
has every appearance of being a modi- 
fication of the harder and more original 
reading mowjoavres (A BWA LY 
minusc. p/er. 1 r2 vg arm Aug).’ The 
suggestion of J. Weiss, 312, stands 
that xv. I records a tradition which 
contains nothing about the night 
session of the Sanhedrin and knows 
nothing about what happened in the 
morning. The elaboration of the 
phrase of dpy.epeis era tv mpeoBv- 
Tépwv Kal ypapparewr Kal dAov TO ovv- 
édpiov may point in the same direction 


even in the case of a writer whose style 
has many redundancies. For ouvédpiov 
Ds XU Os 55. 

If the view outlined above is ac- 
cepted, the fidelity of Mark to his 
sources is strikingly illustrated. As 
in the case of vili. 1-10, he records what 
he receives with little or no adaptation. 

For mpwi v. i. 35. €d6vs ‘ forthwith ’ 
marks the beginning of this period, 
ie. 5-6 a.m. (cf. i. 10, 21). The tem- 
poral expression probably relates to 
all the events described. Here for the 
first time in the Markan Passion 
Narrative binding is mentioned (déw, 
v. ili, 27). Contrast Jn. xviii. 12. 
amogpepw* is used, as in P. Lille, i. 7. 17 
(VGT, 39), of transference to another 
court. apadidwue (v. i. 14), used Io 
times in the Passion Narrative, may 
represent the point of view of one who 
sees behind the actions of men the ful- 
filment of the fate of the Suffering 
Servant. 

IleAGros, xv. 2) 45.5, 9;/ 12, 14.15; 
43, 44%, described only by his cogno- 
men in Mk, is Pontius Pilate the fro- 
curator (énitpomos) provinciae Judaeae 
from A.D. 25/260 to 36 under the im- 
perial /egatus pro praetore Syriae. Cf. 
Tacitus, Anum. xv. 44, Christus Tiberio 
ztmperitante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat, Mat- 
thew adds the general term 7yeudv. 
Josephus, Anz. xviii. 2. 2,3. 1f.,4.1f., 
B/, ii. 9. 2-4, describes his cruelty and 
oppression, and Philo, Leg. ad Gatum, 
38, quotes a letter from Agrippa I to 
Caligula which speaks of him as ‘ in- 
flexible, merciless, and obstinate’ and 
gives a terrible catalogue of his crimes 
and excesses. Cf. Lk. xiii. 1. Doubt- 
less, to some extent, the passage is 
rhetorical and the picture overdrawn. 
Cf Swete, 368; Rawlinson, 226; La- 
grange, 411; Souter. DCG, ii. 364. 
The Gospels take a less unfavourable 
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view of him. Three times in Lk and Jn 
he declares Jesus innocent, but yields 
finally to popular clamour and political 
expediency. In this representation the 
intention is to lay the responsibility for 
the death of Jesus upon the Jews. 
Mark gives a more objective account, 
not hiding the weakness of Pilate, but 
showing plainly that he did not believe 
the accusation of the priests to be valid. 
The absence of any description of 
Pilate, or of the place of trial, shows 
that Mark wrote for readers well ac- 
quainted with the facts. Josephus, 
B/, ii. 14. 8, relates that Florus took 
up his quarters in the palace of Herod 
the Great, and it may be that this was 
the residence of Pilate when he came 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem at the time 
of the Feast. Many scholars prefer 
the view that he resided in the fortress 
of Antonia on the north side of the 
Temple court; cf. Westcott, in his 
note on Jn. xviii. 28; Dalman, SSW, 
335. For the former view v. Schiirer, 
1.1. 48; Sanday, SSG, 53; Turner, 76. 
No certain identification is possible. 
The main modifications in Mt are 
mentioned above. Luke’s independent 
account simply says that the whole 
company of them arose and brought 
Jesus before Pilate (xxiii. 1). Chin: 
xviii. 28, ‘ They lead Jesus therefore 
from Caiaphas into the praetorium ’. 
2-5. With no further description of 
the circumstances Mark records that 
Pilate put the question (émnpwrycer, v. 
v. 9): Ld ef 6 Baoweds t&v “Tovdaiwy;. 
From this question it is clear that the 
Jewish hierarchy had decided to base 
their charge on the political aspect of 
the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah. 
Probably the phrase used was 6 faot- 
Neds "IaparjA (cf. xv. 32). If so, there 


1 V. Legg. 


may be a tone of irony in “Iovdaiwv. 
The emphatic Xv may also express sur- 
prise. All the Evangelists, including 
John, give Pilate’s question in this form. 

For dmoxpifeis . . . A¢yer v. Intr. 63. 
The question did not admit of a plain 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’, and Xb Aéyers appears 
to mean ‘ You say it’. Cf. Moulton, 
i. 86; Blass, 260; Swete, 368; Klos- 
termann, 177. It is an affirmation 
which implies that the speaker would 
put things differently; cf. Ld elas 
(Mt. xxvi. 64, v. the note on Mk. xiv. 
62). Lohmeyer’s suggestion, 335, that 
the reply is a half-Yes, intelligible to 
the believer who knows that Jesus is 
the Christ, but mysterious to the un- 
believer, seems unnecessarily subtle. 

The reference to the accusations of 
the chief priests is awkwardly intro- 
duced in vw. 3. moda may be an ad- 
verbial acc. (H.S?, 35, v. i. 45), but it 
is more probably the direct object of 
Katnyopour (‘ many things’, RV, RSV, 
or ‘ many accusations ’, Moffatt). For 
Karnyopéw v. iii. 2. The vl. adros 8é 
ovdev amexpivato is rejected by WH and 
Nestle and by many commentators as 
an assimilation to Mt, but the addition 
of W © 565 579 geo to the authorities 
usually cited for the passage ! leads one 
to suspect that it may after all be ori- 
ginal; all the more because Mt. xxvii. 
12 looks like a recast of a loosely 
constructed Markadn sentence, while 
Pilate’s question in 4 implies the silence 
of Jesus. The strongly attested omis- 
sion may be due to the second reference 
to silence in 5, a repetition not un- 
common in Mark’s style. 

The imperf. éznpwra in 4 matches 
xarnydpovvin 3. The tenses suggest re- 
iteration. But v. Meecham, Z4, 111 f. 
For iSe v. ii. 24; 700s vi. 38. To Pilate 
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the continued silence is inexplicable. 
Emphatically Mark declares that Jesus 
no longer made any reply, so that Pilate 
marvelled. For Mark’s use of wore c. 
infin. v. i. 27; QOavualw v. 20. Once 
more it is impossible not to think of Isa. 
liii. 7 (cf. xiv. 61), but there is no need to 
think of the statement as unhistorical. 

The loose structure in 2-5 is mani- 
fest. Matthew has sought to improve 
his source by prefacing the story with 
the words ‘O dé “Inoots eordbn eu- 
mpoobev tod nyeudovos, and by other 
small grammatical and linguistic ad- 
ditions. For Mt. xxvii. 12 wv. supra. 
Pilate’s second question is recast in the 
form ovK akovets 7600 cov KaTapapTu- 
podow;. It is insisted that Jesus replied 
ovde €v pyuwa, and by the addition of 
Aiav stronger expression is given to the 
governor’s surprise. Lk. xxill. 2-5 is 
an independent account in which v. 3 
(=Mk. xv. 2) has been inserted. A 
valuable historical statement of the 
charge brought against Jesus is con- 
tained in the words, todrov evpapev 
dvactpédovta To eOvos Hudv Kal KwdAv- 
ovra dopous Kaicape diddvae Kat A€yovra 
éavtov Xpiorov Baowdéa eivar (xxiii. 2). 
Pilate declares that he finds no crime 
in Jesus, but the priests are ‘ more 
urgent ’, alleging that He stirs up the 
people from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
John’s account (xviii. 28-40) is much 
more dramatic. The priests decline 
to enter the praetorium ‘that they 
might not be defiled’. Pilate asks 
the decisive question, ‘ Art thou the 
King of the Jews?’, but, so far from 
remaining silent, Jesus explains that 
His kingdom is not of this world and 
a dialogue between Him and Pilate 
follows. Again Pilate declares that 
he finds no crime in Him and offers 
the alternative ‘ Jesus or Barabbas’. 
The expansions of the tradition throw 
into relief the primitive character of 
Mark’s story. 

6 f. Mark now introduces the story 
of Barabbas mentioning Pilate’s cus- 
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jumsene 
tom of releasing a prisoner at the time 
of the Feast. In spite of the absence of 
the article xara €opr7jv means ‘at the 
feast of the Passover’. For doAvw v. 
vi. 36; Séopros*. mapartéopar™ (Cl., 
LXX, Pap.) means as here ‘to beg 
of (or from) another’, but elsewhere 
“to refuse’, ‘ avoid’ (1 Tim. iv. 7, v. 
TY, 2 Lime 1923), Pitt tO. ebeexaie 
25), c. neg. ‘ to entreat that not ’ (Heb. 
xii. 19), and also ‘to beg off’, ‘ask 
to be excused ’ (Lk. xiv. 18 f., Ac. xxi. 
11)**. Field, 43, defends the reading 
ovrep HTodvTo (NC B2 CN X Y et ai. 
minusc. pler.), but domep is not found 
elsewhere in the NT and évmep may 
well be a corruption of év mapa... 
(s* A B), while évzrep av (@) and dv av 
(D G fam. 13 543 565 it (exc. k) vg) 
are probably grammatical corrections, 
though the last is preferred by Blass, 
36. Cf. Lagrange, 413; Plummer, 
343; VGT, 484. Matthew has dv 
70cAov, and instead of améAvev adrots 
he has «iwOer 6 nyeua@y amoAvew... TO 
oxAw. Luke does not mention the 
custom, but John has a reference to it 
in the words of Pilate, éovw dé ovvy Pera 
dpiv va va atoAvow tiv ev TS macxa 
(xviii. 39). 

The evidence for this custom is 
limited to the Gospels, but there are 
analogies in Livy’s account of the 
lectisternium, the feast of the gods 
when chains were removed from the 
limbs of prisoners (vznct7s quoque 
demta in eos dies vincula, v. 13), and 
in P. Flor. 61. 59 ff. (A.D. 85), cited 
by Deissmann, 269, in which the 
governor of Egypt, G. Septimus 
Vegetus, says to a certain Phibion, 
“ Thou hadst been worthy of scourging 
... but I will give thee to the people ’. 
Moreover the ado/ztio, or suspension of 
a suit, though normally exercised by 
the ruling powers, appears in special 
conditions to have been applied by 
proconsuls and legates. Cf. Lagrange, 
414, and Lohmeyer, 337, who quote 
Pliny the younger, Zrant tamen qui 
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dicerent, deprecantes tussu procon- 
sulum legatorumve dimissos, Ep. x. 
40. (31). 

Verse 7 is a parenthesis which could 
follow 8 or 10. Cf. Lagrange, 414. 
jv 8€ 6 Aeyopevos BapaBBas reads 
strangely. Normally, 6 Aey. is pre- 
ceded by a personal name and followed 
by a descriptive title (cf. Mt. i. 16, iv. 
18, x. 2, xxvii. 17, 22), but it can intro- 
duce a proper name (cf. Mt. ix. 9, Lk. 
xxli. 47, Jn. ix. 11). BapaBBas, Bar 
Abba, ‘ Son of the father ’, is a secon- 
dary epithet. In the Talmud Rabbis 
are so named, e.g. R. Samuel Bar 
Abba and R. Nathan Bar Abba. Cf. 
Swete, 370; Billerbeck, i. 1031. In 
Mt. xxvii. 16 f. ‘Jesus Barabbas’ is 
read by © fam. 1 241* 299** (1582) 
sys hier arm geo?, Origen, moreover, 
who objected to the reading on theo- 
logical grounds, says that he had 
found it in very old MSS. There is 
good reason, therefore, to think that 
it is original in Mt: cf. Burkitt, Zz- 
angelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 277 f.; 
McNeile, 411 ; Streeter, 87,91 n., IOI ; 
Rawlinson, 228; Smith, 2061; and 
to conjecture that it was read in Mk; 
cf. Klostermann, J/¢, 220; Deiss- 
mann, Myst. Christi, 22. Deissmann 
observes: ‘This text, just because it was 
later felt to be an unbearable scandal 
and was altered, mocks every hypo- 
thesis of the unhistoricity of Jesus of 
Nazareth ’, of. zt. 21. The alternative 
derivation, Barabbas = Bar Rabban (cf. 
Jerome, /ste in euangelro quod scribitur 
juxta Hebracos filius magistrt eorum 
interpretatur), is not probable. 

Barabbas is in prison with revolu- 
tionaries. oractaorys** (Josephus, Anz. 
xiv. 1. 3) is late Gk, corresponding to 
oracubTns, ‘a partisan’ or ‘ revolu- 
tionary’. oTdous", Dit xxii) 10; 25, 
Ac. xv. 2, Xix. 40, xxiii. 7, 10, xxiv. 
5, Heb. ix. 8**, “a standing ’, ‘ fac- 
tion’ (Cl., LXX, Pap.), is used con- 
cretely of a ‘ dissension’ or ‘ revolt ’. 


Kal avaBas 6 dxdos npfaro 


The rebels are described as men who 
(otrwes) had committed murder, pre- 
sumably in a political fray. For the 
pluperf. without the augment (cf. xiv. 
44, xv. 10) v. Moulton, ii. 190. Mark 
speaks of the circumstances as if they 
were well known (‘ the insurrection ’), 
and, although the incident is not men- 
tioned outside the Gospels, it is in no 
way incredible ; cf. Lk. xiii. 1, Ac. xxi. 
38). Cf. Lk. xxiii. 19, dca ordow twa 
yevomevny ev TH 0A Kal pPovov BAnOets 
ev Th dvdakh. Matthew does not men- 
tion the event, but speaks simply of Bar- 
abbas as a déopuos émionpos (xxvii. 16). 

8-10. The crowd (dxAos, v. il. 4), 
now mentioned for the first time, goes 
up (dvaBaivw, i. 10) to ask Pilate for 
the usual amnesty. dvaBas suggests 
an ascent to a higher point, possibly 
the climbing of steps, and is much to 
the point if Pilate’s quarters were in 
the Tower of Antonia. Most MSS. 
read dvaBoyjoas*, but the strong testi- 
mony of §* B D 8o2 it vg sa bo is 
decisive for dvaBas (9 times in Mk). 
Ed. Meyer, i. 195, thinks that the 
people do not come to witness the trial 
of Jesus, but are partisans of Barabbas 
whose sympathies lay with the political 
agitator rather than with Jesus, who 
now appeared to be a convicted blas- 
phemer. On this view, the amazing 
change of attitude to Jesus can be ex- 
plained; but, as Rawlinson, 227, says, 
there is no reason to think that the 
crowd of xv. 8 was at any time sym- 
pathetic to Jesus. Those who hailed 
Him at the Entry .were Galilean pil- 
grims. This argument is not entirely 
satisfactory, since xii. 37 suggests that 
the mass of the people heard Jesus 
gladly. A change of attitude is there- 
fore probable. Montefiore, i. 377, 
thinks that Meyer’s suggestion is not 
very convincing, and this view is sup- 
ported by the fact that Mark’s frequent 
use of éxAos is quite general. The 
point that stands out is the main in- 
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terest of the crowd in the release of 
Barabbas. For wpéaro c. infin. v. 
Intr. 48, 63 f. Lagrange, xciii, thinks 
that here 7péaro has its proper force. 
For the urgency expressed by the mid. 
aireioba v. vi. 24 f. ésrotev is the imper- 
fect of repeated action. Black, 92 n., 
raises the possibility that it is imper- 
sonal: ‘just as one was wont to do 
for them’. Couchoud’s conjecture, 
JTS, xxxiv. 132, that kal dvaBas 6 
dxAos is a corruption of Kai mas 6 dxAos 
(cf. k, et tota turba rogabat illum), is 
hardly convincing. 
Pilate’s response is the alternative 
Oddere arrolvow dyiv tov Bacwléa tov 
*Tovsaiwv;. For dmexpidn .. . A€ywv v. 
Intr.63. With this instance of dwexpiOn 
c. parte. in Mk cf. vii. 28. For 0éAw 
c. subj. without iva v. the notes on vi. 25 
and x. 36. As in xv. 2, the phrase ov 
Baotréa t&v "Jovdaiwy is contemptuous. 
Mark adds the explanation that Pilate 
knew that on account of envy (¢0dvos*) 
the chief priests had delivered up Jesus. 
For the pluperfect without the aug- 
ment vw. xv. 7 and for wrapadidwu i. 14. 
It is not necessary to regard Io as an 
awkward addition (Lohmeyer, 337), 
for such explanatory comments are 
common in Mk. It is true that &a 
POdvov suggests a different motive 
from the fear of the people mentioned 
in xiv. I, but the suggestion of ‘ envy’ 
may well represent the point of view 
of Pilate. ‘The pretence of loyalty 
to the Emperor was too flimsy to 
deceive a man of the world’ (Swete, 
371). The omission of of apyiepeis by 
B 1 sys bo (cf. v. 11) is probably styl- 
istic. Here Matthew adds the story 
of Pilate’s Wife’s Dream (xxvii. 19). 
The whole passage, 8-10, is remark- 


ably vivid. Itis wanting in Lk and is 
severely abbreviated in Mt by the use 
of the gen. abs. ocuvnypevwy atrdr, 
although here the alternative, Bar- 
abbas or Jesus, is more fully expressed. 
In Jn. xviii. 39 Pilate himself mentions 
the custom and offers the choice. 

11 f. The chief priests now incite the 
people to choose Barabbas. dvaceiw*, 
Lk, xxiiia 55%) tostiroup) su: ancien, 
belongs to later Gk and is used by Aq. 
and Symm. (but not in the LXX) and 
in the papyri (VG7, 37). For political 
reasons Barabbas may have been 
popular, while, because He would not 
resort to force, Jesus lost favour. D 
565 acd ff k r’ aur sys sa arm attest 
érevoav (cf. Mt. xxvii. 20). iva amo- 
Avon indicates the end in view: ‘to 
get him to release’ (Moffatt, cf. RSV). 
Matthew simplifies his source by using 
aitjowvrac and adding tov 8 "Inoodv 
dmoAgawow (xxvii. 20). For dzodtvw v. 
vi. 36. 

A second time Pilate seeks to in- 
fluence the people. Probably wdAw! 
(uv. ii. 1) bears this meaning, but it can 
also be rendered ‘ thereupon ’ (cf. 13). 
For dmoxpubels eAeyev v. Intr. 63; cf. 
Xil. 35. Pilate’s question is very weak : 
‘What, then, would you have me do 
with the one you call the King of the 
Jews?’; and even more so in the 
variant form: ‘ What, then, am I to 
do with the King of the Jews?’. The 
textual evidence is conflicting. @éAere 
is omitted by ¥ BC W A ¥'1 13 33 69 
543 892 1342 sa bo geo, and év (om. B) 
déyere by A D W @ fam. 1 13 69 543 
565 700 it vg syS sa geo arm. On the 
whole, it seems best to explain @é\ere 
as an assimilation to xv. 9 (cf. WH, 
RV, RSV, and Moffatt), and dv Aéyere 
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Ti yap émroinoev KaKOV ; 
avrov. 
as a modification throwing the onus 
for the use of the title upon the Jews. 
Turner, 76, on the contrary, thinks the 
reading (cf. AV), ‘ What then do you 
want me to do? ’, a much more natural 
question for Pilate to put. So La- 
grange, 417. For @édw c. subj. v. vi. 
25, x. 36, 51, xiv. 12, xv. 9, and for the 
construction zrovety Tid 71, ‘ to do some- 
thing with’, Blass,91. Dc ff k aur vg 
Aug read the more usual dat. (BaovA<Z). 

The question arises whether Pilate 
is likely to have spoken to the crowd 
in the manner described. Montefiore, 
i. 375, says his rejoinder is ‘ almost 
ludicrously inappropriate for a Roman 
governor’. A summary opinion of 
this kind is hasty. Pilate is interview- 
ing people who are asking for an 
amnesty, possibly a deputation, though 
there is no evidence of this. He has 
put before them an alternative, Jesus 
or Barabbas. When, therefore, they 
choose Barabbas, there does not seem 
to be any good reason why he cannot 
have said, sarcastically, ‘ What, then 
am I to do with the King of the Jews ?’. 
Doubtless, the reply is weak, for he 
could legally have set Jesus free (cf. 
Lohmeyer, 338); but having grasped 
at a dubious expedient, he is reluctant 
to abandon it. Moreover, if primitive 
Christianity was anxious to lay the 
responsibility for the death of Jesus 
upon the Jews, the attitude of Pilate 
provided the opportunity. 

In Matthew’s version the alternative 
is put more clearly: riva Oéhere amd 
trav 800 amodvcw dtpiv;. The reply 
‘ Barabbas’ is given, and Pilate’s re- 
joinder is given as in Mk, except that 
its sting is lost in the conventional 
phrase ‘ Jesus who is called Christ ’. 
Luke merely affirms Pilate’s desire to 
release Jesus (xxiii. 20) and John 
dwells on the enormity of the choice 
(xviii. 40). 

13 f. Incensed by Pilate’s reference 
to ‘the King of the Jews’, the crowd 
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Lravpwoov 


6 Sé IlewAGros BovAcpevos TH SyAW 70 ikavov Tovfoa 


cries ‘Crucify him’. The change 
from 7pfaro aitetofa in 8 to éxpagav 
in 13 is very marked. For xpdfw v. 
iii. I1. addAw is clearly ‘ thereupon’ ; 
v. ii. 1and cf. Wellhausen, 129; Black, 
82. aravpdw, xv. 14 f., 20, 24 f., xvi. 
6*, originally ‘to fence with stakes’, 
has the meaning ‘ to crucify ’ in Poly- 
bius i. 86. 4 andin the NT. Cf. Esth. 
vii. 9, where it renders ¢a/ah ‘ to put 
to death by hanging’. Montefiore’s 
claim, i. 376, that the cry is probably 
unhistoric is without justification, since 
the handing over of Jesus to Pilate and 
the rejection of the procurator’s alter- 
native entailed crucifixion. The cry 
indeed has been the cause of ‘ endless 
Jewish misery wrought by Christian 
hands’, but there can be no doubt 
that it was raised. Mt has oravpw6jrw 
and Lk oravpov oravpov (xxiii. 21) but 
in 18 alpe rodrov. Cf. Jn. xix. 15, dpov 
dpov, oTavpwaov avrov. 

Pilate’s reply is pitifully feeble, but 
it accords with the vacillating spirit 
he displays throughout. All the 
Synoptists record the question ‘ Why, 
what evil has he done ?’, and Luke 
adds ‘I have found in him no crime 


deserving of death’ (xxiii. 22). Cf. 
Jn. xviii. 38, xix. 4. It is clear that 
increasing emphasis was laid in 


Christian tradition upon the innocence 
of Jesus. The effect of Pilate’s ques- 
tion is to provoke a yet stronger out- 
cry; they cried ‘ all the more ’ ‘ Crucify 
him’. For mepicods v. x. 26%. Cf. 
Lk. xxiii. 23, of € éméxewro dwvais 
peydAus .. . Kat Karicxvov ai dwvat 
avrav. At this point Matthew adds 
the story of Pilate Washing His Hands 
(xxvii. 24 f.). , 

15. Anxious to pacify the crowd, 
Pilate releases Barabbas, and delivers 
up Jesus to be scourged and crucified. 
BovAopar*, which is stronger than édw, 
expresses the exercise of volition; cf. 
Swete, 373. 76 ixavov movfoa, ‘ to 
satisfy’, is a Latinism (satis facere) 
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dné\vcev adrois tov BapaBBav, Kai mapédwxev tov “Inootv 


d¢payeAAdoas iva oravpwOf. 


found in Appian, Polybius, and Dio- 
genes Laertius; cf. Jer. xxxi. (xlviii.) 
30, odxl Td ixavov adr@ ody otTws emoin- 
oev;, and Ac. xvii. 9, kal AaBovres 70 
txavov. See Moulton, i. 20 f.; VGT7, 
302; Robertson, 1385; Allen, 183; 
Turner, 76. A second Latinism ap- 
pears in ¢payeAAwoas* (Mt. xxvii. 
26**) which corresponds to flagello. 
Swete, 374, cites Zu. WVicod. 9, 16 and 
Test. Benj. ii. 3. The aor. is one of 
antecedent action. The punishment 
usually preceded crucifixion; cf. Jos. 
Bis Tied Over lent, sa LAV ye xocditacO,, 
alios verberatos cructbus adfixtt. This 
cruel punishment was inflicted with 
whips of leather (flage//a) loaded with 
bone or metal, while the victim was 
sometimes bound to a pillar. It is a 
significant feature of the Gospel ac- 


Mk. xv. 16-20 


103. THE, MOCKERY BY 


counts that it is described (Mk, Mt) 
in a single word. Lk and Jn do not 
mention it at this point. In Lk. xxiii. 
16, 22 Pilate proposes it as an alter- 
native to crucifixion; in Jn. xix. I it 
takes place before the final condemna- 
tion. 

All the Evangelists use zapédwxev, 
and only Luke expressly says that 
Pilate sentenced Jesus to death (ézé- 
Kpwev, xxiii. 24). This fact is only 
partially explained by the Christian 
conviction that responsibility lay 
primarily with the Jews (cf. 1 Thess. 
ii. 15, Ac. ii. 23, Mk. x. 34), but rather, 
as the consistent use of mapadidwpr 
shows, by the belief that, as the Suffer- 
ing Servant, Jesus is ‘ delivered up by 
the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God’ (Ac. li. 23). 


Cf. Mt. xxvii. 27-31 


THE SOLDIERS Jnteax tere 


The narrative immediately follows the statement that, having scourged 
Jesus, Pilate delivered Him to be crucified. It is held by Wendling, 182, 
to be an insertion, since 20 goes back to the point already reached in 15. 
To this view Lohmeyer, 340 n., objects that 15 records only the command 
to crucify Jesus while 20 refers to the fulfilment of the command. As the 
Gospel now stands this claim is just, but the remarkable parallel between 
iva oravpowow in 20 and va oravpwOF in 15 leaves ground for the sugges- 
tion that Mark is expanding an existing account of the Passion. Bult- 
mann, 293 f., explains the narrative as a secondary elaboration of d¢payeA- 
Adoas (xiv. 15); but to this view it is sufficient to reply that the scourging 
is not described, and that therefore we do not know in what sense it is an 
elaboration and why it is secondary; cf. Lohmeyer, zézd. The truth is 
that 16-20 records a quite different incident. 

The narrative has a parallel in Jn. xix. 2 f. which contains phrases 
which recall Mk. xiv. 16-20; but in Jn the Mockery precedes the con- 
demnation and in comparison with the more detailed Markan story is 
secondary. More important are the parallels in the Lukan story of the 
examination of Jesus by Herod Antipas (Lk. xxiii. 11) and in the Markan 
account of the mishandling by the high priest’s servants, especially the 
references to spitting and striking (Mk. xiv. 65). Possibly in the early 
tradition details have been carried over from one story to the other; v. the 
note on xv. 19a. In any case the vivid and detailed story of Mark must 
be regarded as primary and as recording historical testimony, and this 
view is not in any way affected by the possibility that he is supplementing 
an earlier Passion Narrative. 
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This conclusion depends on the view taken of the several analogous 
stories familiar to English readers of J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough, iii. 
138-200. These stories may show that the action of the soldiers has behind 
it a history of which they were barely conscious, unless they had in mind 
the excesses of the Saturnalia; but in no case is there any warrant for 


regarding the tradition as invention. 


See further, Note G, pp. 646-8. 
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6 O€ OTPATLWTAL ATINYAYOV GAUTOV EOW ELS TY avAny, O €OTLV 
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TMpaiTwWpiov, Kal cuvKadotaw OAnv THY oTElpav. Kal evdidvoKov- 


91h) , \ , 2 OA , aay 
OW QUTOV toppvpav KaL mepitieaow aAvTW mAéEavTes akavOwov 


16 f. The orpari@rar*, hitherto not 
mentioned by Mark, are provincials, 
recruited from Palestine and other 
parts of the Empire, under Pilate’s 
command. For dmayw v. xiv. 44, 53”; 
éow xiv. 54*; avdAy xiv. 54, 66"; 6 
éorw iii. 17. mpartwprov*, Mt. xxvii. 
27, Jn. xviii. 28 (475), 33, xix. 9, Ac. 
xxiii. 35, Phil. i. 13**, is a late word 
(not Cl. nor in LXX) which corre- 
sponds to the Latin praetorium. In 
the NT, as frequently in the papyri, 
it is used of the ‘ palace’ or ‘ official 
residence’ of a governor, probably 
(despite Lightfoot’s note, PhzZ. 99-102) 
even in Phil. i. 13. Here it is either 
Herod’s palace or the Tower of 
Antonia; v. the note on xv. 1. In 
either case a difficulty is raised by 
the explanatory phrase 6 éotw mpairo- 
pov, for here a court is apparently 
identified with a building. Swete, 374, 
suggests the most public part of the 
praetorium may have been known by 
the Latin name of the whole; cf. La- 
grange, 419; but this distinction is 
not otherwise known. The explana- 
tion of 6 éorw 7. as a gloss is too easy 
a solution of the difficulty. Citing the 
reading of c ff 1 vg, zm atrium prae- 
torit, Blass, ET, x. 186, conjectures 
that the original reading was €ow rijs 
avAfs Too mpacrypiov, but against this 
suggestion is the difficulty of explain- 
ing how in that case the current 
reading arose. It is probable that 
Blass is right in his tentative sugges- 
tion that the source of the confusion 
lies in the original Aramaic. As in 
xiv. 54, €ow eis tiv addAqy is read by 
D P @ fam. 1 22 fam. 13 (exc. 124) 59 
506 543 565 679 700 1278 d vg (plur.) 


geo arm Aug. This testimony is 
strong, and it may be that 6 éorw 7m. 
is an attempt to explain translation 
Gk, especially since occasionally avAyj 
is used in the sense of ‘ palace’ (cf. 
I Macc. xi. 46). Matthew’s eis 76 
mpaitwptov is a better simplification. 

The soldiers call together (cuvKa- 
Aodaw™) the whole cohort. ozetpa”, 
Mt. xxvii. 27, Jn. xviii. 3, 12, Ac. x. 1, 
XX. 31, xxvil. 1**, originally meant 
“a coil’, but came to be used of a 
‘maniple’ or ‘cohort’ of soldiers 
(VGT, 582), consisting of from 200 
to 600 men. Cf. T. R. S. Broughton, 
Beginnings of Christianity, v. 427-55. 
The phrase is used loosely for those 
who were available at the time. 
Turner, 76, suggests a ‘ company’ or 
“platoon ’. 

The soldiers clothe Him with a 
purple robe, and having twisted a 
crown of thorns put it on Him. Here 
as in 16 the historic presents add to 
the vividness of the scene. évduddonw* 
is late Gk for &ddw; LXX (2 Kgdms. 
i. 24), Lk. xvi. 19**, Josephus, 3/, 
vii. 2. 2. Cf. Deissmann, 82. As a 
verb of clothing it is followed by the 
ext. acc. (adrdv) and the inter. (zopdv- 
pav). opdvpa, xv. -20", Lk. xvi. 19, 
Apoc. xviii. 12**, a purple fish, dye, 
or robe; Cl., LXX, Pap. (VG7, 529). 
Swete, 375, suggests that possibly a 
soldier’s faded cloak which looked 
like royal purple is meant. Cf. Souter, 
Lex. 211: ‘ared-coloured cloak, such 
as common soldiers wore’. Mt. 
xxvii. 28, yAauvda Koxkivny. 

mepuriOnur, V. xii. I; mAeKw*, Mt. 
Xxvli. 29, Jn. xix. 2**; dxdvOwos*, Jn. 
xix. 5 (Mt. xxvii. 29, e€ dxavOdy)** ; 
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19 
20 
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avtov Ta tpwatia adrod. 
/ 
oravpwowow avrov. 


atépavos*. The Zizyphus spina- 
Christi or nubk tree and the Calyco- 
tome villosa have been suggested. 
The emperor’s laurel wreath may have 
been in mind (Swete, 376), but Kloster- 
mann, 181, prefers the view that the 
crown symbolizes kingly dignity; cf. 
1 Mace. x. 20, 2 Macc. xiv. 4. Other- 
wise the latter is expressed by the 
SidSyyo. (Isa. lxii. 3, etc.), which Mark 
does not mention. Cf. Mt. xxvii. 29, 
kal kdAapov év 7H Seéa adrod. Allen, 
183 f., conjectures that a line has 
dropped out of Mk which mentioned 
a reed as in Mt (cf. Mk. xv. 19). A 
mock radiate crown is suggested by 
H. St. J. Hart, /7S, N.S., iii. 66-75. 
18-20. The soldiers now begin to 
greet Jesus with mock royal honours. 
For jpéavro c. infin. v. Intr. 48, 63 f.; 
domdalouat ix. 15*. xatpe, BaotAed cor- 
responds to the Latin greeting Aue 
Caesar, uictor, imperator. The voc., 
which admits the royal right (cf. Ac. 
xxvi. 7), is ‘a note of the writer’s im- 
perfect sensibility to the more delicate 
shades of Greek idiom’, Moulton, i. 
71. Mt. xxvii. 29 has the nom. 6 Ba- 
awvevs, ‘ you King’, inX& A L W e¢ al. 
minusc. pler. Eus. The Gospel of 
Peter 3, cal exa@icav adrov emi xabédpav 
Kpicews Aéyovres Ackaiws xpive, Bact- 
Ned 706 “IopaydA, and Justin, 4fo/.i. 35, 
exdOoav em Bywaros Kal elrov Kpivov 
qtr, represent Him as sitting in judg- 
ment. In the former rod "IopamA is 
more Jewish; 7év "lovdatwy expresses 
contempt. In 19b Mark says that, 
falling upon their knees, they wor- 
shipped Him. It may be that no more 
than homage is meant; cf. RSV, ‘ they 


1 
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\ > f me \ 7 
Kai e&dyovow adbrov wa 


knelt down in homage to him’. Else- 
where, however, in the NT the phrase 
tO(evres) 7a yovara is connected with 
prayer (cf. Lk. xxii. 41, Ac. vii. 60, ix. 
40, XX. 36, xxi. 5**), and a mockery 
in terms of Caesar worship, or Oriental 
ideas of kingship, is probably meant. 
Into this description Mark has in- 
troduced references to blows and 
spitting which recall the mishandling 
of Jesus by the high priests’ attendants 
in xiv. 65. For eumrdw v. x. 34, xiv. 
65*; TUmtw”™ ; KdAapos, xv. 36". Mat- 
thew so presents the story that all 
the signs of mockery (the scarlet robe, 
the crown, the reed, the kneeling, the 
homage) come first (xxvii. 29), and 
the references to violence (the spitting 
and striking) follow (xxvii. 30). This 
arrangement looks secondary. We 
must conclude that there was a com- 
bination of mimicry and abuse, as 
Mark records, or that the story has 
been influenced by xiv. 65. For the ten- 
dency of details to pass from one story 
to another v. V. Taylor, AGT, 154 f. 
The account ends with the removal 
of the purple robe, the restoring of the 
garments, and the departure to the 
cross. exddw*; evddw, i. 6, vi. 9*; 
iudrioy, ii. 21. BC A ¥ 1342 sype sa bo 
read ra {udria adrod. Many MSS. add 
ida (AV, Moffatt, RSV, ‘his own 
clothes’; cf. Torrey); but the textual 
evidence ! is too divided to afford con- 
fidence in amending the Gk text. 
e€dyw™, Lk. xxiv. 50, Jn. x. 3, Ac (8), 
Heb. viii. 9**; Cl. (generally c. gen. 
loct); LXX; Pap. (VGT, 220). With 
iva oravpdowow? cf. va cravpwOF in 
15b, and see the intr. to the narrative. 


ra Sea imaria attod, N@ x15 282 478 on avrov @ 115 282); Taindria, D; ra imaria ta ida, 
\ 3 22 28 33 (565) 579 700 1071 al. pler, it vg sys! geo}, 
oravpdaovow, AC DLN PA @ & 33 69 122** 245 253 569. Cf. Moulton, re 75. 
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Mk. xv. 21-41 104. THE CRUCIFIXION — Cf. Mt. xxvii. 32-56 
(Lk. xxviii. 26-49) 
(Jn. xix. 17-37) 
The narrative consists of short separate scenes strung together in rapid 
succession. From it one gains the impression of a comparatively brief 
foundation story, which has attracted to itself various items of tradition, 
some historical and others legendary, out of which a kind of crucifixion 
drama has been compiled to meet the religious needs of a Gentile Church. 
The arrangement of the whole in three-hour periods, with an emphasis 
on the third, the sixth, and the ninth hours, and the account of three suc- 
cessive acts of railing, suggest this view. The references to the darkness 
and the rending of the Temple veil appear to be inserted, and the account 
of the watching women is added to prepare the way for the sequel in the 
Resurrection. There are two references to the act of crucifixion in 24 
and 25, two taunt-sayings in 29 f. and 31 f., and two allusions to a loud 
cry of Jesus in 34 and 37. Further, the story concerning Simon of Cyrene, 
which may well reflect local knowledge, does not really enter into the 
structure of the narrative. Simon appears only to disappear, and we hear 
no more of him. All the interest is concentrated on the figure of Jesus. 
On these several points there is room for differences of opinion, but for 
the broad conclusion that the narrative shows marked signs of literary 
stratification there is very much to be said. 

Attempts to distinguish stages in the process of compilation must 
necessarily be conjectural, for its history goes back into the oral period, 
and it is impossible to determine at what point a particular item of tradi- 
tion was incorporated into the foundation narrative. In these circum- 
stances the temptation to renounce the attempt to distinguish primary 
and secondary elements is strong, but this temptation ought to be resisted 
if progress is to be made. It must be emphasized that the terms ‘primary ’ 
and ‘secondary’ relate to matters of structure, and do not necessarily 
denote ‘ historical’ and ‘legendary’ material. The value of the added 
elements will vary. Some of them belong to the best tradition, others are 
inferior and even legendary; and, in consequence, each item must be 
considered separately. An attempt to tread this hazardous path is made 
in Note H, pp. 649-51. The Note is deferred until that point because 
it is conjectural and because the first essential is to study the narrative in 
detail in the Commentary. Here, for purposes of reference, it may be 
suggested that we are nearest to the foundation narrative in 21-4, 26, 29 f., 
34-7, 39, and that the later elements in the Markan story are to be seen 


in 25, 27, 31 f., 33, 38, 40f. 
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21. It was customary for the con- 
demned man to carry his cross beam 
(patibulum). Cf. Plutarch, De ser. 
num. vind. 2, §54 A, Tav Koralopévwr 
Exacros TOV Kakovpyuv exheper TOV. adTob 
oravpdv. It was therefore unusual that 
Simon of Cyrene was ‘ impressed’ to 
do this service. John omits this in- 
cident, possibly because it made no 


appeal to his mind (cf. Goguel, 532), 
possibly because Gnostics claimed that 
it was Simon and not Jesus who was 
crucified; cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
i. 24. 4. It may well be that for a time 
Jesus carried the cross, but was unable 
to continue, although Mark does not 
say this. dyyapedw™, Mt. v. 41, xxvii. 
32**, ‘to impress’ into the public 
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service. The word, which is found 
in the papyri and in MGk, is said to 
be of Persian origin. Cf. VGT, 2 f.; 
Deissmann, BS, 86 f. S* B* read éy- 
yapevovow. The name ‘ Simon’ is one 
of the very few proper names in Mk 
other than those of the disciples; cf. 
V. 22, x. 40. The adj. “'‘Cyrenean * 
(Kupnvaios*, Mt. xxvii. 32, Lk. xxiii. 
26, Ac. vi. 9, xi. 20, xiii, 1**) does not 
necessarily imply that he was a Gentile, 
nor do the references to Alexander and 
Rufus. He can have been a Gentile, 
but equally well a Jew returning to 
Jerusalem for the Passover from a 
country place or a farm near the city. 
For daypds v. v. 14; mapdyw i. 16. 
Torrey’s conjecture, ‘Simon, a farmer’, 
7G, 129, is very speculative ; cf. Grant, 
EG, 120; and the bearing of épyd- 
pevov am’ aypod on the date of the 
Crucifixion is uncertain. There is 
nothing to show that at the time Simon 
was a disciple or was in sympathy with 
Jesus; the probability is that he was 
a stranger. 

The fact that Simon is described, 
without further explanation, as the 
father of Alexander and Rufus shows 
that all three, or at least the sons, were 
known to Mark and his readers. A 
Rufus is mentioned in Rom. xvi. 13; 
cf. SH, Rom. 426. He may be the 
Rufus to whom Mark refers, since the 
Gospel was almost certainly written 
in Rome. The Alexander mentioned 
is not likely to have been one of the 
antagonists of St Paul referred to in 
(ACh xix.133, 1 Lime i920, and 2) Lim: 
iv. 14. Of Simon it was remembered 
that he bore the cross of Jesus. Mark 
uses the language of viii. 34 in the 
clause tva apn tov oravpdv adbrod. Cf. 
Lohmeyer, 342, Zr zst der erste, der 
lhm Sein Kreuz nachtrug. The inci- 
dent is undoubtedly historical. Goguel, 


530 f., replies effectively to the objec- 
tions of S. Reinach that the action 
would have been illegal and that the 
episode is only an illustration of viii. 
34. ‘No legal obligation’, he ob- 
serves, ‘can overrule a physical im- 
possibility ’, and he points out that in 
the saying everyone is summoned to 
bear his own cross willingly, and not 
under compulsion. 

Matthew recasts the sentence and 
omits the allusion to Alexander and 
Rufus (xxvii. 32). So also Luke, who 
says that they laid (émé@nxav) the cross 
on Simon ¢épew omobev tod *Inaod 
(xxiii. 26). 

22 f. The use of the historic pres. 
is a striking feature of the Markan 
account of the crucifixion. In 21-7 
there are five examples. There are 
also three imperfects in 23-32 apart 
from jv. In fact, there are only two 
aorists, €AaBev in 23 to indicate a de- 
cided refusal, and éoravpwoay in 25, 
where it is required by the precise 
statement of time. This use of tenses 
gives great vividness to the scene; we 
see it before our eyes. For ¢épovaw v. 
Intr. 46 f. ToAyod(v)*, Mt. xxvii. 33, 
Jn. xix. 17**, here an acc., otherwise 
indecl., is a transliteration of the 
Aramaic golgoltha (Heb. gulgoleth), 
‘a skull’, a hill so named from its 
shape or use. Legend connects it with 
the burial place of Adam’s skull. Like 
many ancient places of execution, it 
stood without the gates of the city (cf. 
e€dyovow 20, Jn. xix. 20, Heb. xiii. 12), 
and from early times it was located 
within the site of the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Cf. Sanday, 
SSG, 67 ff.; Dalman, SSW, 346-56 ; 
Jeremias, Golgatha, 28 ff. Mark ex- 
plains ToAyo@av ré70v as Kpaviou Tézos. 
For his use of 6 éorw v.i i. 17; ped- 
€punvevomat Vv. 41, xv. 34**. Cf. Lk. 
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xxiii. 33 (which omits ToAyo6a) tov 
tomov Tov Kadovpevov Kpaviov. The 
familiar name Calvary comes from 
the Vulgate rendering, guod est inter- 
pretatum Calvariae locus. 

In accordance with ancient Jewish 
custom, based on Prov. xxiv. 74 (xxxi. 
6), wine drugged with myrrh was 
offered to Jesus, but He refused it, 
willing to die with an unclouded mind. 
Cf. Sanh. 43a and other Rabbinic evi- 
dence cited by Billerbeck, i. 1037 f. 
eSéSouv is probably a conative imperf., 
‘they sought to give’; cf. Swete, 379 ; 
Klostermann, 182. opupvilw*, ‘to 
drug with myrrh’ (intrans. ‘ to be like 
myrrh’, Diosc. i. 66), is hapax leg. 
Influenced by Psa. Ixviii. (lxix.) 22, 
Kal wav eis TO Bpdud pov xodAnv (cf. 
Lam. iii. 15), Matthew has otvov pera 
xoAfis peurypévov. He also expands 
Mark’s abrupt 6s d€ od« €AaBev into 
Kal yevodpevos odk 70€Ancev mei. Os 
8é is replaced by 6 déin AC LAO 
et al. fam. 13 22 28 157 543 565 700 
892? 1071 al. pler. sypehl sa bo geo?. 
For és 5é without 6s pév uv. Jn. v. 11; 
cf. Blass, 146, 331. 

24. Kal oravpodaw adrdv. So, in the 
simplest possible terms, the dread act 
is recorded! No attempt is made 
to describe the harrowing details 
familiar enough in the ancient world. 
For oravpéw v. xv. 13. Crucifixion 
was of eastern origin and from the 
time of the Punic wars was used by 
the Romans as a punishment for slaves. 
The shape of the cross varied. Some- 
times it consisted of a single stake, to 
which the victim was fastened or on 
which he was impaled. Sometimes it 
consisted of two parts arranged diago- 
nally or with an upright and a cross 
beam (patébulum) which might be set 
at the top (crux commissa) like a letter 
T, or a little lower (crux immissa). 
The traditional view is that the cross 
of Jesus was of the latter type, but it 
is not certain, since the superscription 
could be fixed equally well on the crux 


ST. MARK 


Ss 4 if 
Hv S€ wpa Tpitn Kal eorav- 


commissa. The arms of the con- 
demned were fastened to the cross 
beam with ropes or nails, and some- 
times the feet were fastened in the 
same way, the body resting on a peg 
(sedzle). In the case of Jesus nails are 
mentioned in Jn. xx. 25 (cf. 20), but 
not in the Synoptics. Albert Réville, 
Jésus de Nazareth, ii. 405 f., speaks of 
crucifixion as one of the most abomin- 
able forms of torture ever invented, 
and many commentators quote the 
phrase of Cicero, crudelissimum tae- 
terrimumque supplicitum, In Verrem, 
v.64. Naked and unable to move, the 
victim was exposed to pain and insult, 
enduring thirst and finally, some- 
times after days, dying from exhaus- 
tion, unless mercifully his sufferings 
were brought to an end by a spear- 
thrust or a shattering blow. Cf. D. 
Smith, DCG, i. 397-9; Goguel, 534-6; 
Klostermann, 183. 

The garments of the condemned 
were the perquisites of the soldiers who 
guarded the cross. That they should 
have divided them by casting lots, 
using the dice by which they whiled 
away the time, is natural, and need 
not be regarded as a detail suggested 
by Psa. xxi. (xxii.) 19, dveepicavTo ra 
iuarid ov €avrots, kal eml Tov imariopov 
prov €Badov KAfjpov. Mark’s language 
shows that he has this passage in mind. 
Later it is quoted in Jn. xix. 24, and 
a distinction is made between the gar- 
ments, which are divided into four 
parts, and the tunic for which they cast 
lots. Here, as in Mark’s account of 
the crucifixion, the question arises 
how far events have recalled OT pas- 
sages, and to what extent these have 
coloured the accounts. . 

Siapepilw*, “to distribute’; Cl., 
LXX, Pap. Mark has the mid. ‘to 
divide among themselves’, as in the 
LXX (aor., v. supra), but not the re- 
dundant €avrois asin Jn. For ipariov 
v. ii. 21. KAfpos*, ‘a lot’; cf. LXX, 
Badov KAfpov, also c. émi and acc. ris ri 
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apn, ‘ what each should take ’, lit. ‘ who 
should take what’; cf. Lk. xix. 15 
(A A ©). The blending of the two 
interrogatives is classical; wv. the ex- 
amples from Plato, Xenophon, etc., 
quoted by Field, 43 f.; also Blass, 177. 

25 f. Precise statements of time are 
a feature of the Crucifixion narrative ; 
cf. 33 f., also 42 and xvi. I. dpa 
tpirn=9 a.m. Various dubious ex- 
planations have been offered to explain 
the disagreement with Jn. xix. 14 
(dpa hv cs Exrn), e.g. that Mark fol- 
lowed the Roman reckoning (West- 
cott), that F has been confused with I 
(Ps. Jerome, cf. Swete, 381), or that 
the Jews really crucified Jesus when 
they cried, ‘ Crucify’ (Aug.). It is 
better to recognize that the two tem- 
poral statements belong to different 
traditions, and that Jn. xix. 14 is 
meant to be a correction; cf. Bernard, 
St. Jn, 624. The reading éxrn in Mk 
in © 478** syhl mg aeth, Jer. Act. Pil. 
Catt.mosq. et oxon. is due to harmoniza- 
tion. 

kat is usually explained as an ex- 
ample of co-ordination in place of 
subordination with the meaning ‘ that ’ 
or ‘when’ (Blass, 262; wv. RSV), a 
usage sometimes found in Cl. Gk 
(Blass cites Plato, Symp. 220 Cc). The 
usage was formerly claimed as a 
Semitism by Wellhausen, but he re- 
tracts his claim in £7zn/2 13; w. 
Howard, ii. 421. Black, 48, is not pre- 
pared to exclude altogether the possi- 
bility of Semitic influence. D ffk nr! 
sa read éepvAacoov, and this v./. is 
strongly supported by Turner, 77, 
JTS, xxix. 11, Allen, 185, and Cou- 
choud, /7'S, xxxiv. 133; it appears 
to be implied by Mt. xxvii. 36, kal 
Kabnuevor ernpovv avrov éxel, and, if 
accepted, avoids an awkward repeti- 
tion (cf. oravpodow in 24). These argu- 
ments are not entirely satisfactory, since 
the Western reading can be regarded 
as the correction of the Markan re- 


petition. Bultmann, 295, regards the 
temporal statement as redactional and 
Kat é€oravpwoav avrov as a doublet to 
24; cf. J. Weiss, 335, who assigns it 
to the Bearbezter who desired to com- 
plete the temporal scheme manifest in 
I, 33, 35, 42. This suggestion is in- 
teresting, but there is no reason why 
Mark should not have made the addi- 
tion himself. The three-hour periods, 
6a.m., 9 a.m., 12 p.m., 3 p.m., 6 p.m., 
may reflect the catechetical and litur- 
gical interests of the Church at Rome. 

The reference to the superscription 
is in accordance with Roman custom. 
Cf. Suetonius, Calig. 32, praecedente 
titulo qut causam poenae indicaret ; 
Eus. Azst. Eccl. v. 1 (cf. Swete, 381). 
For émvypagy v. xii. 16".  emypadw* 
(Cl., LXX, Pap.). airia*, ‘a cause’, 
is used forensically of ‘an accusation’ 
or ‘charge’ (Cl., LXX, Pap.). All 
the Evangelists have the phrase 6 Baat- 
Aeds t&v “lovdaiwy (v. xv. 2) which re- 
flects Pilate’s scorn. Lk. xxiii. 38 adds 
obdros and Mt. xxvii. 37 prefixes odrds 
éorw, while Jn. xix. 19 has “I. 6 N. 6 
Bao. 7. lovdaiwy followed by the state- 
ment that the rirAos was written in 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek. For the 
periphrastic tense v. Intr. 45 f., 62 f. 
Peculiar to Jn is the statement that, in 
reply to the remonstrance of the chief 
priests, Pilate replied “O yéypadga, yé- 
ypada (xix. 21). 

27 f. After mentioning the super- 
scription Mark relates that two bandits 
were crucified with Jesus. In Lk they 
are called xaxodpyor earlier in the nar- 
rative (xxiii. 32). In Mk they appear 
to be mentioned in anticipation of the 
account of the railing and mockery 
which follows (29-32). For Anoris 
Uv. Xi. 17, xiv. 48"; é&x deéidv x. 37; e€ 
evwvipwv x. 40". The use of é&va. . 
€va to express the idea of alter... alter 
may be Semitic (cf. x. 37 and Mt. xxiv. 
40 f.), especially as in the same verse 
the plur. oravpodow is used imper- 
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\ ¢ , 
Kai ot maparopevdpevor eBrAacdjpwovy adrov 
KINOYNTEC Tac KEepardc adTav Kal A€éyovtes 


Oda 6 Katraddvwv 


A ‘ ‘ > ~ > lal 
TOV vaov Kal oiKodopav [ev] TpLolv Apepais, o@aov ceavTov 
\ > \ fo ~ / a 
KataBas amo Tob oTavpob. opoiws Kal oi apyrepets eumailovres 
\ > - \ an / 
mpos aAAjAous pera TOV ypappatéwy eAeyov “AAAous Eowcev, 


sonally instead of the passive (cf. Mt. 
Xxvii. 38, oravpotvra:), as in vi. 14, 
Slo ure2Or OL einths 47.102), 

Many MSS. and versions add in 28 
Kal emAnpwibn 7 ypad) 7 A€yovoa Kal 
pea avopnwy edoyicbn, but the omission 
of the passageinN ABCDXYY 
27 71* 127" 157 471 474 476 478** 692 
al. mu. k sy$ sa bo, as well as the 
manner of citation, show that it has 
been added from Lk. xxii. 37. Cf. 
Swete, 382; Lagrange, 429; Hort, 
27; etc. Later tradition named the 
bandits: c has Zoathan and Cham- 
matha; the Acts of Pilate Dysmas and 
Gestas; the Arabic Gospel of the In- 
fancy Titus and Dumachus; and | 
Tothas and Maggatras. John says that 
Jesus was crucified between them, 
éoravpwoav ... adAous Svo evrei0ev Kal 
évreddev, wécov S€ Tov *Incody (xix. 18). 

29 f. The section 29-32, which de- 
scribes the railing and mockery of the 
passers-by, the chief priests, and the 
two bandits, raises acute historical pro- 
blems. To what extent is the record 
coloured by Lam. ii. 15 and Psa. xxi. 
(xxii.) 8 f., and perhaps also Wis. ii. 
17 f.? Is it historical, or partly or 
wholly imaginative, the product of 
Christian reflection ? 

For rapamopevopar v. ii. 23 ; BAaody- 
péw ii. 7; Kwvéw*. Those who pass by 
are Jews from the city, not necessarily 
members of a crowd. One would ex- 
pect a phrase like twes rdv TapEeoTWTWY 
(xv. 35). The explanation can only 
be that Mark is influenced by Lam. 
ii. 15, mdvres of mapamopevdpevot odov 

. . éxivnoay Thy Kepadyy adrdv, and 
Psa. xxi. (xxii.) 8, wdvres of Oewpodvrés 
pe eeuvxrhpiody pe, eAdAnoav ev xet- 
Neow, exivnoav kepadjv. From this fact 
it does not follow that these passages 
explain the origin of the tradition. It 
may well be, as often happens, that 


facts are related in appropriate Biblical 
language. All depends on the view 
taken of the saying in 29b, 30. 

The first part of the taunt (29b) em- 
bodies the saying about the destruction 
and renewal of the Temple, which 
there is every reason to regard as fully 
authentic (v. the note on xiv 58). That 
it should be repeated with derision 
while the speaker hangs upon a cross 
is not surprising. oda** is an inter- 
jection, ‘ Ah!’ or ‘ Ha!’, indicating 
wonder real or assumed. Cf. Epicte- 
tus ili. 23 f., ematvecov we... elm prot 
‘oda’ Kat ‘ Oavpaotds’ (VGT, 464). 
For 6 xatadvwy xraA. v. xiv. 58. After 
o@oov ceavrov Matthew adds the taunt 
ei vids ef rod Beod. The second part of 
the invective arises out of the first. If 
Jesus is the Messianic restorer of the 
Temple, let Him save Himself and 
come down from the cross! owlw, ili. 
4; KaraBatvw,i. 10; oraupds, viii. 34. 
To the mockers the logic of the chal- 
lenge is irrefutable. Crucifixion is the 
crowning proof of self-deception. All 
this is realistically expressed, and there 
is no good reason to regard the account 
as other than historical. The only 
question — and it is of minor impor- 
tance —is whether the description of 
the speakers is coloured by the OT 
passages already cited. For a Chris- 
tian teacher steeped in the ideas of 
the OT the phrase. about shaking the 
head was a commonplace; wv. further, 
4 Kgdms. xix. 21, Job xvi. 5, Sir. 
xiii. 7. 

31 f. The railing of the chief priests 
and scribes raises difficulties. Their 
presence at the crucifixion, while not 
impossible, excites surprise, and looks 
like an attempt to find room for the 
traditional opponents of Jesus. For 
of dpxiepets v. ii. 26; of ypappareis re 
22; opoiws iv. 16; éumrailw X. 34; 
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~ \ e wt > A / 
32 éavrov od Svvatat a@aau 6 xptaTos 6 BactAreds *Iopand kataBarw 


38 
34 


~ lot ~ & ww \ , 
vov amo Tob otaupod, iva idwpyev Kal TIGTEVOWpEV. 


id \ ae ec ‘5 per? 
EOTAVUPWLLEVOL OvV QUTW WVEL uCov auTov. 


Kal ol ouv- 


Kai yevo- 


/ LA LA if > / 27? oe % ~ ha 4 
Levys pas extns aKxdTos eyéveto ed’ CAnv THY iv Ews wpas 
évdrns. Kal rH éevatn wpa éBonoev 6 Inoobs dwv7 weyadAn P Edw! 


mpos GAAjAous iv. 41. The vocabulary, 
it will be seen, consists of common 
Markan words. At the same time a 
certain art is manifest in the account. 
The passers-by cry out in derision ; 
the priests and scribes exchange gibes 
with one another, taking up and carry- 
ing farther what they have just heard. 
Cf. Lagrange, 430; Rawlinson, 234. 
The taunt “AAXous éswoev, éavtov ov 
Svvarar o@oa is one of the supreme 
ironies of history. In contemptuous 
words the popular cry is endorsed: 
‘Let the Messiah, the King of Israel, 
come down zow from the cross! ’, and 
to this is added the sceptical plea, wa 
iSwpev Kal morevowpev (cf. Jn. vi. 30). 
Elsewhere Mark’s realism is based on 
testimony, and it is hard to believe that 
this speech is the product of creative 
imagination. In it no false note is 
struck. The religious assumption is 
that of Wis. ii. 17 f., (Swpev ed of Adyou 
adtod aAnbets, Kal meupdowpev Ta ev 
éxBace avtod. «i yap eoTw 6 diKkaos 
vids Oeod, avTiAnuperar adrod, Kal pu- 
oeTat adrov ex xeipds avOeoTrnKdTwy. But 
few would suggest dependence. Nor 
is there any other passage which might 
explain the genesis of the Markan 
saying. The case is different in Mt. 
xxvii. 43. Here unquestionably Psa. 


xxi. (xxii.) 9 has supplied the model : 
Mt. xxvii. 43 Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 9 

mémowWev emt Tov 
Oeov, 


qAmuoev emt Kvp.ov, 
pvodobw viv prodobw atrov 
owodtw avrov, 
ei Oédeu adrov. Ore OAc adrov. 

Mk, however, must not be read 
through Matthaean spectacles, and 
here €avrdv . . . a@oa is the only 
point of contact with the Psalm and 
is a reminiscence at most. Brandt, 


indeed, is driven to the suggestion that 
the words are a sort of echo of taunts 
often made in later days by opponents ; 
cf. Montefiore, i. 382. The account 
of three successive acts of railing 
may be catechetical, especially as no 
words are assigned to the crucified 
rebels; but substantially it is trust- 
worthy. Several scholars have sug- 
gested that 29 f. and 31 f. are doublets ; 
the former is secondary in the opinion 
of Wendling, 199 f., and Weiss, 336; 
the latter according to Loisy, ii. 670, 
Wellhausen, 131, and Bultmann, 295. 

ovvoTtavpodpar™ is manifestly not used 
in its Pauline sense (Rom. vi. 6, Gal. 
ii. 20) of being crucified with Christ ; 
in Mk, asin Mt. xxvii. 44 and Jn. xix. 
32**, it describes those crucified at the 
same time. Apparently the verb is not 
found outside the NT and ecclesiastical 
writings.  dvedi~w, xvi. [14]*, ‘ re- 
proach’, “revile’; Cl., XxX) Pap: 
In Lk only one malefactor rails at 
Jesus (xxiii. 39). 

A point of linguistic interest arises 
in éXeyov (31). In Mk k, and in Mt 
D 273 569 ff g'+* vg (plur.) syhl sa bo 
aeth, read Adyovres. If this reading is 
original, it may be a Semitism, for the 
use of the participle alone, while found 
in Hellenistic Gk, is common in 
Aramaic. Cf. Black, 95: ‘ WH read 
éXeyov, but by making this the main 
verb and subordinating éyratlovres 
to it, the natural emphasis is lost: the 
chief priests and Pharisees were not 
saying, mocking; they were mocking, 
saying ’. 

33 f. The darkness (cxd7os*) is de- 
scribed in simple and precise terms; 
it begins with the sixth hour (yevouévyns 
@pas exrns), i.e. at noon, and extends 
over the whole land (é¢’ 6Aqv ri yr) 
until the ninth hour (€ws apas évdrns), 


* See Lagrange’s criticism, 430, of the suggestion of Aytoun, /7S, xxi. 245 ff., that the saying 


is a reminiscence of Psa, xxii. 29 (LXX, xxi. 30). 
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-EAw! Aamad caBayeanel;! 6 eorw pcOepunvevdpevov ‘O bedc 

moy [6 Oedc moy]; eic Ti érKkaTeAiTIEC me; Kal Twes TOV !rapeotn- 
34 "HAet "HAet Apa Cadbavet; 


i.e. 3 p.m. By 6dqv rv yqv probably 
Judaea is described rather than the 
whole earth; cf. Ex. x. 22. A natural 
phenomenon may be meant; cf. La- 
grange, 432, who mentions the possi- 
bility of a ‘black sirocco’, and the 
note of A. Parrot quoted by Goguel, 
542 n. An eclipse is impossible at the 
time of the full moon, as Origen 
pointed out, and it is not necessarily 
implied by Lk. xxiii. 45, rod Alor 
éxAelmovros. Probably Mark thought 
of the darkness as supernatural, and, 
in this case, it is a legendary develop- 
ment of the kind commonly associated 
with the death of great men. Cf. 
Rawlinson, 235; Goguel, 541 f.; Loh- 


meyer, 345; etc. Cf. Virgil, Georg. 
TEA OSuitens 
Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat?... 
Tle etiam exstincto miseratus Caesare 
Romam 
Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine 
text 
Impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula 
noctem ; 


Diog. Laer. iv. 64; Plutarch, Pe/op. 
295 A. See also Amos viii. 9, Jer. xv. 9, 
Mk. xiii. 24; for Rabbinic parallels 
Billerbeck, i. 1040-2; and for Patristic 
interpretations Swete, 234ta = Lhe 
verse appears to be an addition to an 
earlier account of the Passion, con- 
nected with the three-hour scheme in 
which the Markan account is set. 

The saying which follows (79 evary 
dpa) is the only one recorded in Mk 
and Mt. For fodw v. i. 3%; gwvh 
peyddyn i. 26; cf. xv. 37. The cry 
"Brwl eAwl Aaa caBaxOavei is a trans- 
literation of a Hebraized Aramaic 
original “snpiw apy tox vide. The 
saying is a quotation from Psa. xxii. I 


which reads *ynaty apo bx ody. Already 
in Mk the Aramaic reflects the Hebrew, 
in np (Aram. xp)? and vibx (Aram. 
*mox) and this influence is more evident 
still in the reading Cad@avei in D k.? 
If Mark is using Palestinian tradition, 
it is natural that he should give the 
saying in an Aramaic form, but it is 
more probable that the cry was uttered 
in Hebrew, for the comment: of the 
bystanders, "ISe "HXetav dwvet (xv. 35), 
is intelligible if Jesus cried 7Aet nAeé or 
WAL HAL rather than éAwi. In Mt. xxvii. 
46 only 8 B 33 vg (mz.) sa bo aeth read 
the latter; all other authorities have 
either #Aed or Ai, forms which could 
easily be confused with smbx or mx, 
Elijah. Many scholars hold that Jesus 
used the Hebrew form; cf. A. Resch, 
Paralleltexte, 357 ff.; Dalman, //, 
21, 204 f. (cf. W/, 53 f.); Wellhausen, 
132; Allen, 186; Turner, 78 f., 77S, 
xxvi.154n.; Bartlet, 426; Kilpatrick, 
105; others think He used an Aramaic 
form; cf. Lagrange, 433; McNeile, 
42u; C, J--Gadoux, 258-—C. S.C: 
Williams, 38-40. Much depends on 
the historical character of 35, 36b. 

As frequently, Mark translates the 
Aramaic for the benefit of his readers. 
For 6 éotw v. ili. 17; peleppnvedopar 
v.41. éyKaradelaw* (Cl., LXX, Pap.). 
Mark’s rendering is that of the LXX, 
with the omission of mpdcyes por, and 
with eds rd instead of iva vi. The form 
in the Gosp. of Pet. v. 19 is 7 dvvapis 
pov, 7% dvvapus, Karédeufds pe. The 
reading wve(Sicds pe in D (cf. expro- 
basti me c, me in opprobrium dedtste i, 
maledixist7 k), ‘hast thou taunted me’, 
may be due to a copyist who took 
offence at éycaréAurés pe, and intended 
CadOavel as a transliteration of ‘ynpyr 
(Aram. 4yn, ‘ to storm ’).3 


1 Neud is read in Mk by NC LAW 72 517 1342 € g?1 bo and Awa by A K M ef ai. fam. 13 33 


118 700 al. mu. sy". 


2’ See the articles of Kénig and Nestle, 27, xi. 237 f., 287 f., 334-6. ; 
3 Cf, Dalman, 54n.; Nestle, £7, xi. 335 f.; Lagrange, 433; Harnack, Studien (1931), 98-103. 


In the last named article, which I have not seen, 


Harnack argues that the Western reading is 


original. Cf. Cadoux, 258. Cf, also Turner, /7S, xxix, 12, who prefers to read eis Ti MveiSiras ME sy 


and Burkitt, /7S, i. 278 f. 
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36 KéTrwvl dKovaavres Edeyov “Ide ’HAeiav duvet. Spapwv Sé tis 


yepioas omdyyov szoyc TepiWels KaAduw édtizen adrdv, Aéywv 


35 €oTnKoTwY 


The saying has been explained as 
a secondary interpretation of the death 
cry mentioned in 37 in terms of OT 
prophecy; cf. Loisy, ii. 683; Bacon, 
BGS, 223; Bultmann, 295; Bertram, 
83. Against this view must be set the 
great improbability that tradition 
would have assigned to Jesus such a 
saying except under the warrant of the 
best testimony. Its offence is manifest 
in the silence of Luke and John and 
in the textual tradition. Schmiedel, 
EB, col. 1881, included it among his 
nine ‘ foundation-pillars’, and Arno 
Neumann described it as bearing un- 
mistakably ‘the stamp of genuine- 
ness ’ (Jesus, 162). Cf. also Klausner, 
354; Goguel, 541; etc. Its meaning 
has been variously interpreted. The 
view maintained by Lutheran and Re- 
formed theologians, and advocated by 
Dale (The Atonement, 61, 360), that 
Jesus, as a substitute for sinners, was 
forsaken by the Father, is inconsistent 
with the love of God and the oneness 
of purpose with the Father manifest in 
the atoning ministry of Jesus. The 
interpretation which sees in the Cry a 
final utterance of faith, in the light of 
Psa. xxii as a whole (M‘Leod Camp- 
bell, Zhe Nature of the Atonement, 
240 f.; Carpenter, The First Three 
Gospels, 393; Menzies, 280 f.; A. T. 
Cadoux, SSG, 113; etc.), is a reaction 
from the traditional view which fails 
to take the saying seriously. The 
depths of the saying are too deep to be 
plumbed, but the least inadequate in- 
terpretations are those which find in 
it a sense of desolation in which Jesus 
felt the horror of sin so deeply that for 
a time the closeness of His communion 
with the Father was obscured. Glover 
writes: ‘I have sometimes thought 
there never was an utterance that re- 
veals more amazingly the distance 


between feeling and fact’, The /esus 
of History, 192. 

35 f. This little episode is more com- 
plex than might at first appear. The 
Twes TOV TapeatnKoTwy ' who say ide 
*Hieiay dwvet are manifestly Jews, but 
the one who runs and fills a sponge 
with vinegar and tries to let Jesus drink 
may well be a soldier (cf. Jn. xix. 29). 
How, then, can he say ddere iSwpev <i 
épxerat "HaAetas xabeAciv adrov? 

For zapicrnut v. iv. 29, and with 
Ties THY TapeaTnKoTwy Cf. xiv.69. The 
action in éAeyor is probably continuous, 
“were saying’. For the expectation 
of Elijah redivivus v. the notes on i. 
2 and vi. 14; cf. also viii. 28 and xi. 
11 f, Billerbeck, i. 1042, observes that 
in popular belief it was expected that 
Elijah would come to the rescue of the 
godly in time of need; cf. Edersheim, 
ii. 706-9. Many hold that the words 
were spoken in mockery; cf. Rawlin- 
son, 237; Lohmeyer, 346. With the 
support of k, which reads felion, 
Turner, 79, conjectures that the by- 
standers were the soldiers who took 
‘Eli, Eli’ to be an appeal to thesun-god. 
That they were Jews seems more likely. 

The view that Spauav Sé 71s is a 
soldier rests partly on the interpreta- 
tion of df0s as posca, the sour wine 
drunk by labourers and _ soldiers 
(Plautus, A@z7. iii. 2. 25, Trucul. ii. 7. 
48; cf. Plutarch, Cato mazor, 336) and 
partly on Jn. xix. 29, oxedos éxetro 
ogous peotdv" ondyyov obv peotov Tod 
ogous voowmm mepibevtes mpoorjveyKav 
atrod 7H orduart, especially if dcow, 
“with a javelin’, is read (Bernard, 
640). For rpéxw v. v. 6 (cf. vi. 33, ix. 
15, 25, xX. 17); yewilw, iv. 37"; déos*, 
Mt. xxvil. 48, Lk. xxiii. 36, Jn. xix. 
29 £.**; mepiriOnut, xii. 1, xv. 17*; 
Kd.Aawos, XV. 19". amdyyos*, Mt. xxvii. 
48, Jn. xix. 29**, ‘a sponge’; Cl., 


» napeornxotwv, C LN P Il = © minuse. pler. rapectstwv, X D U ® 33 68 517 565 56% 


éaTnkéTwv, B, exet €oTnKdTwv, A sa aeth, 
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"Adete tOwpev ei Epyetar "Hrctas Kaberciv adrov. 


Pap. (VGT, 584). For zorilw v. ix. 
41*. Like ée8ido0uv in 23, émdrilev is a 
conative impf. 

The compound expression dd¢ere 
iSwpev means ‘ Do let us see’. Cf. 
ddes c. subj. in Mt. vii. 4=Lk. vi. 42 
and ddere c. infin. in Mk. x. 14. The 
imperative is not a mere auxiliary, but 
it is well on the way to becoming such. 
See Moulton’s discussion, i. 175 f., also 
VGT, 97. The meaning is not ‘ Let 
him alone’ (cf. xiv. 6), and ‘ Wait, 
let us see’ (RSV) and ‘ Come on, let 
us see’ (Moffatt) are perhaps too defi- 
nite. It is very doubtful if there is any 
difference of meaning in Matthew’s 
ades Swete, 387, sug- 
gests, for it is not necessary to see a 
rebuke in ddere. The conditional 
clause ef pyerau ’Hielas xabedciv adrov 
expresses a doubtful expectation. In 
Mt the infin. is replaced by the fut. 
participle cdowv. Kabarpéw, xv. 46%, 
is the technical term for the removal 
of a crucified person; cf. Polybius 
i. 86. 6, Philo, zz Flacc. 83, Josephus, 
BR ase 2) lb oGePapemoee lieldy 443 

By whom are the words spoken? 
The differences between Mk and Mt 
are strange. In Mk the speaker is the 
man who offers the wine (cf. Aéywyr). 
In Mt he is one of the bystanders (es 
e€ abrayv), and yet the speakers are the 
rest (of 5€ Aouoi). It cannot be said 
that a soldier could not confuse >>x 
and mx, or be entirely unfamiliar 
with Jewish expectations, since he 
may have been recruited from Sebaste 
(cf. Schiirer, 11. i. 65, 126); but it is 
much more probable that Jewish 
voices cried ddere iwuev et Epxerar 
"Hielas KabeAcitv airdv. In this case, 
either Mark is mistaken in assigning 
the cry to the compassionate soldier, 
or, alternatively, the reading A¢yw» is 
not original. The latter may be argued 
from the fact that Matthew so ex- 
plicitly writes of 5€ Aouroi <Aeyov. Can 
he have read Aéywv in Mk? This doubt 
is increased by the fact that in Mk sys 
reads ‘ they say ’ and sype ‘ they said ’. 


wm 
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Cf. Wellhausen, 132. The argument, 
however, is weakened by the isola- 
tion of these readings from the rest 
of the textual tradition, and by the 
possibility that they may be assimila- 
tions to the text of Mt. Moreover, the 
Matthaean text reads like a conscious 
correction of Mk. What need had 
Matthew to assign the cry to the rest 
if the giver of wine was one of their 
number? ‘The answer must be that, 
holding the speakers to be Jews, he 
took exception to Mark’s Aéywv. We 
conclude, therefore, that in Mk déywv 
is primary and incorrect. If we take 
that view, we must resort to conjecture ; 
and the conjecture that does most 
justice to the facts is that in 35 f. Mark 
is combining two separate traditions : 
an account of the bystanders in 35, 
36b who cried, ‘ Let us see if Elijah 
will come to take him down’, and in 
36a the story of a compassionate 
soldier who offered Jesus wine shortly 
before the end. 

The view that 36a is a separate tradi- 
tion from 35, 36b is suggested by Well- 
hausen, 132, Klostermann, 186, and 
others (cf. Bultmann, 295), and it has 
a parallel in Turner’s suggestion (cf. 
Rawlinson, 237) that 36a is a Markan 
parenthesis. Such views do not neces- 
sarily carry with them the conclusion 
that one tradition is primary and the 
other secondary. Both may be his- 
torical. In particular, the opinion that 
36a is inspired by Psa. Ixviii. (Ixix.) 22, 
Kal eis THY Sixbay pov emdriody pe o€os, 
is no more than surmise, and the con- 
trary suggestion, that the incident 
drew the attention of Christians to 
the Psalm, which in turn influenced 
the vocabulary of 36a, is more prob- 
able. And, in any case, if 35 f. is a 
fusion of two traditions, 35, 36b is not 
dependent upon the Psalm. In Jn. 
xix. 28 the cry ‘I thirst’ is described 
as a fulfilment of scripture, and many 
commentators suspect the creative 
influence of Psa. Ixviii. (Ixix.) 22; but 
we cannot measure Mk by Jn. The 
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soldier’s act is fully credible, and an 
independent echo of it may be pre- 
served in Lk. xxiii. 36, dé0s mpoodé- 
povres avr@, although here the act is 
conceived as mockery. No less cre- 
dible is the taunt about Elijah. To 
dismiss the incident as apocryphal 
(Wellhausen, 132) or improbable (J. 
Weiss, 338) is unnecessary, and it is 
possible that Weiss, who finds a real 
difficulty in the vagueness of the sub- 
jects, twes THv mapeotnKoTwy and dpa- 
pov 5é 71s, might not have come to this 
conclusion if he had regarded 35, 36b 
and 36a as separate traditions. Goguel, 
543 f., cites evidence for the belief that 
the death of a crucified person was 
hastened by drinking. 

37 f. ‘ And, with a loud cry, Jesus 
expired.’ For ddels dwvyv v. Demosth. 
XViii. 218. éxmvéw, xv. 39, Lk. xxii. 
46**, v. Soph. Ajax, 1026 (with Bior), 
Aesch. Agam. 1493, Eur. Hel. 142 
(with wvedua), Eur. Orest. 1163; not 
in LXX nor cited in VGZ7. The 
vocabulary and the correct use of the 
aor. may suggest that the basic source 
of the Passion Narrative was drawn 
up in a Gentile Church. Mark de- 
scribes a sudden violent death. For 
this reason renderings like ‘ breathed 
his last ? (RSV) or ‘ gave up the ghost’ 
(AV, RV) are too smooth. From a 
sense of something unusual in the 
death, all the Evangelists avoid verbs 
like droOvjoxw and reAevraw, and Mt. 
XXVii. 50, adjxev 76 mvedpa, and Jn. 
xix. 30, kal KAlvas tiv Kepadny mrape- 
dwxev 70 mvedpa, describe a voluntary 
act. In the stark realism of Mark’s 
account this suggestion is not made 
and no saying is recorded after xv. 34. 
Luke records the saying Ildrep, eis 
xeipds cov maparibewar TO mreduad pov 
(cf. Psa. xxx. (xxxi.) 6), and John the 
majestic TeréAeora. Intense spiritual 
suffering must have led to the embo- 
lism, if such it was, which was the 
immediate cause of death. Usually, 
crucified men lingered long in torment, 
dying in the end through exhaustion, 
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Both Pilate and the centurion mar- 
velled that Jesus died so soon, and the 
centurion in particular was awed by 
the last loud cry. 

The reference to the rending of the 
Temple veil appears to be a legendary 
addition doctrinal in origin. Kara- 
méracpa*, Mt. xxvii. 51, Lk. xxiii. 45, 
Tiebs VigilO; eiXel Sree O aa VClO eg: 
LXX, Pap. (LS), inscr. of a table- 
cover in a list of temple furniture 
(Deissmann, 102 f.). In the LXX 76 
xataméraoua (Heb. paroketh, masok) is 
the curtain between the Holy Place 
and the Holy of Holies (Ex. xxvi. 
31-7, etc.), but the word is sometimes 
used of the veil which covered the en- 
trance to the Holy Place, generally 
called 76 xdAvppa (Ex. xxvii. 16, etc.). 
See also Zp. Aristeas 86 (Meecham, 
55); Philo, de Vit. Mos. ii. 148, de Gig. 
1. 270, 70 eowratov Kataméracua; also 
Heb. vi. 19, ix. 3 (Westcott, Heb. 163) 
and the Christian interpolations in 
Lest. Levt x3 f., Lest. Benj. ix. 3 & 
Many commentators think that Mark 
means the inner veil (B. Weiss, 238; 
Gould, 295; Swete, 388; Billerbeck, 
i. 1045; Turner, 79; Plummer, 360; 
Rawlinson, 238; Blunt, 263; etc.), 
but others the outer (Jerome and 
Aquinas (cf. Lagrange, 436) ; Dalman, 
56, SSW, 306; Klostermann, 186; 
McNeile, 423; Smith, 209; Loh- 
meyer, 347; etc.). That a material 
veil is meant is not certain, and, on the 
whole, the former interpretation is to 
be preferred. The velum scissum sym- 
bolizes the opening of the way to God 
effected by the death of Christ, or 
alternatively, and perhaps at the same 
time, the end of the Temple system ; 
less probably the destruction of the 
Temple (Goguel, 544; Schniewind, 
201). G. Lindeskog, CX, xi. 132-7, 
suggests that the theological idea of 
the opening of the way to heaven has 
been dressed in a cultic pattern which 
is interpreted symbolically in Heb. and 
realistically in Mk. 

Dubious historical support is sup- 
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plied by the prodigies reported by 
Josephus, B/, vi. 5. 3, of a great light 
and the strange opening of its own 
accord of the eastern gate of the 
Temple, assigned by 7. Yoma, vi. 43¢, 
to a period forty years before its de- 
struction (cf. Billerbeck, i. 1045), or 
by the tradition in the Gospel accor- 
ding to the Hebrews, that ‘ the lintel of 
the Temple, of marvellous size, fell 
down in fragments’, legzmus, non 
velum templi scissum, sed superlz- 
minare templc mirae magnitudinis 
corruisse (Jerome, Zp. cxx. 8. 1), or 
again by the prodzgia mentioned by 
Tacitus, 7st. v. 13. Matthew adds 
other legendary developments, the 
rending of the rocks, the opening of 
tombs, the rising of dead saints 
(xxvii. 51b-3). 

For oxilw v. i. 10%. With eis dvo 
sc. wépn. The preposition in am’ avw- 
Oev® ws Kdtw (xiv. 66*) is redundant as 
in dao paxpdber (v. 6). Cf. Blass, 59. 

39. Kevrupiwv, xv. 44 f.**, is a Latin- 
ism (centurzo) found also in the Gospel 
of Peter, 8 ff., and in the papyri (VG7, 
340 f.). Mt and Lk use éxardvrapyos 
(-xns) which is found in later Gk, the 
LXX, and the papyri (VG7, 191), but 
not in Mk. His position by the cross 
is carefully described; he stands by 
over against Jesus. For 6 rapeornkds 
v. iv. 29, xiv. 47, 69 f., xv. 35%; evavrios 
vi. 48*. The phrase éé éevayrias is used 
in Thue. iv. 33 and Herodotus vii. 
225, and is common in the LXX; vg 
ex adverso. ‘ Being on duty, he stood 
facing the crosses, and nothing had 
escaped him’, Swete, 389. 

Matthew adds kal of per’ adrod and 
describes them watching Jesus and 
filled with awe when they saw the 
earthquake and what followed (xxvii. 
54). Luke says that the centurion 
glorified God when he saw what had 
happened (xxiii. 47). In Mk the 
account is much simpler. The natural 
connexion of 39 is with éémvevaev in 


37 (so Lk); it was the spectacle of the 
death and the loud cry of Jesus which 
moved the centurion to speak. This 
may not imply that 38 (the rending of 
the veil) is a later scribal addition ; it 
suggests that it is a Markan supple- 
ment to the foundation narrative. 
This situation has its bearing on 
ovtws efénvevoey (NX B L 892 sa), to 
which xpa€as is added by A C A e¢ al. 
minusc. p/er. it vg sypehl aeth Aug 
and without otrws by W © 565 sys geo 
arm Orixt., o112 and k attest expagev 
and D reads adrov xpagavra Kai. So 
great a weight of attestation strongly 
suggests that the original text con- 
tained a reference to the loud crying. 
Couchoud, /7'S, xxxiv. 133 f., argues 
that the text of D, odrws adrov xpaéavra 
Kat e€émvevoev, which he calls mons- 
trueux, gives the key to the initial fault, 
and the original reading was 671 ovrws 
éxpagev (cf. k guia sic exclamavit). 
Cf. Lohmeyer, 346 n.; Turner, 80, 
who says that the reading of AV and 
RVmg, ‘he so cried out and gave up 
the ghost ’, gives a more natural sense. 
The centurion’s confession, ’AAn#as 
odtos 6 avOpwros vids Beot Fv, may have 
been a spontaneous recognition of di- 
vinity in a man of outstanding great- 
ness (cf. RVmg, RSV, ‘a son of God’), 
but Mark read much more into the 
words, regarding them as a parallel 
at the end of his Gospel to vids Aeod at 
the beginning (i. 1), i.e. as a confession 
of the deity of Jesus in the full Chris- 
tian sense. Cf. J. Weiss, 46; Rawlin- 
son, 238; Bartlet, 430; etc. This is 
a possible view of the confession, but 
it is perhaps probable that Luke’s ver- 
sion “Ovrws 6 dvOpwmos obtos Sdikatos 
jy (xxiii. 47) is more primitive. Cf. 
Easton, 353. Plummer, S7. Zz, 539, 
thinks there is not much difference in 
the two expressions. McNeile, 424, 
on the other hand, suggests that Luke 
seeks to avoid the idea of ‘ demigod’ 
with its heathen associations, Later 
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tradition gave the centurion a name, 
Longinus (Acts of Pilate, ed. Tisch. 
288) or Petronius (Gospel of Peter, 8). 
For dAn§ads v. xiv. 70*. Lohmeyer, 
347, observes that in Mk the confession 
surpasses that of Peter and asserts 
what to the high priest appears as blas- 
phemy. The Evangelist, therefore, re- 
gards it as of the highest significance. 
4o f. These verses are an addendum 
to the narrative preparatory to the ac- 
counts of the Burial and the Resurrec- 
tion. The Crucifixion narrative reaches 
its climax in the centurion’s confession. 
With joav 8¢, which marks a new 
stage, cf. v. 11. Note also the more 
frequent use of d€ in wv. 36, 37, 39. For 
amo pakpobev v. Vv. 6; Dewpéew iil. IT. 
Probably three women are men- 
tioned, but four if 7 is read before 
*Iwofros untnp with BY 131. Mapiap 
7% MaydaAnvy is mentioned again in 47 
and in xvi. I (Mt. xxvii. 56, 61, xxviii. 
I Ls Villy 25*xxiv.) 10; ))ine xix. 25, xx: 
I, (11), (16), 18**), and in Lk. viii. 2 
and also Mk. xvi. [9] it is said that 
seven devils had been cast out of her. 
The adj. describes her as belonging 
to Magdala (e/-Mejdel) on the west 
side of the lake. Mapia 7 *laxwBov rod 
puxpod Kal “Iwofros ujrnp (Mt, Iwo) 
is referred to in 47 as 7 “Iwojros (Mt, 
4 GAAn Mapia) and in xvi. 1 as 7 TaxaBou 
(Mt, 7) dAAn M.). John speaks of her 
as M. 7 rod KAwra@ (xix. 25). Appa- 
rently, she is the mother of James and 
Joses, for it is unlikely that sys is cor- 
rect in speaking of her as the daughter 
of James (sype hl have ‘mother’), La- 
grange, 439, observes that for a woman 
to be known by the name of her son 
is common in Arabic usage and that 
in the Markan phrase Semitic influ- 
ence may be conjectured (contrast 6 
vios Tis Mapias in vi. 3). Presumably 
James and Joses were well known in 


the primitive community (cf. the refer- 
ences to Simon, Alexander, and Rufus 
in xv. 21), but it is difficult to identify 
them. They are clearly not the 
brothers of Jesus (vi. 3), for Mark 
would not have designated Mary the 
Virgin in this roundabout manner. 
Much more probable is the view that 
James is ‘the son of Alphaeus’ (ii. 
18). For the question whether 
Alphaeus = Clopas z. the note on iii. 18 
and cf. Swete, 389, Bernard, 631 f. 
The designation rod puxpod distin- 
guishes him from some other James 
(perhaps the son of Zebedee) either in 
respect of stature or age (cf. Deiss- 
mann, BS, 144 f.). Of Joses (Joseph) 
nothing is known. Yaddun, xvi. 1%, is 
identified by Matthew as ‘ the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee’ (xxvii. 56). 

After év als most MSS. insert #v (as 
in Mt), but it is wanting in NS B Lorrz2 
482 892 1342 vg (pler. et WW), and 
is probably not original. Mark further 
describes the women as those who 
followed Him and ministered to Him 
when He was in Galilee, together with 
many other women who went up with 
Him to Jerusalem. For TadAata v. 
1.9; dxodovdéw i. 18; Siaxovew i. 13 
(and for the augment); “IepocdAuya 
lii. 8. ovvavaBaivw*, Ac. xiii. 31**, ‘to 
go up with’; Herodotus vii. 6, 
Xenophon, 4x. v. 4.16; LXX, Pap. 
The Gk of 40 f. is rough, and Matthew 
improves it by reversing 4ob and 41. 
In particular, he replaces the ‘ trans- 
lation Greek’ of 41a, at dre fv ev rH 
TarwAaig AKodovbovy atr@ Kal Sinxdvovv 
att, by the smoother passage airwes 
jxorovOncoav 7H “Inood amo ris Tarte- 
Aaias Svaxovodcat adt@. In Lk. viii. 3, 
among many women who ministered 
to Jesus, Luke mentions Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna. 
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Mk. xv. 42-7 105. THE BURIAL Cf. Mt. xxvii. 57-61 
Lk. xxiii. 50-6 
Jn. xix. 38-42 
The narrative belongs to the best tradition. Bultmann, 296, speaks 
of it as a historical account which, apart from 47 and 44 f., ‘ makes no 
legendary impression’; and, for a narrative which assigns the last offices 
to a pious Jew who was not a follower of Jesus, this estimate is a notable 
understatement. The account is detailed and full of movement. There 
is reason to think that it was compiled in a Gentile environment. The 
periphrastic imperfect in 43 might be held to reflect Palestinian tradition, 
but the construction @avydlw «i, the distinction of tenses in 7é0vnxev and 
anéQavev, the use of the words xevrupiwv, Swpéopat, mr@pa, Kabaupéw, and 
éveéw, and possibly the reference to buying a linen cloth in 46, favour 
the hypothesis of composition at Rome. The view that the story ends 
at 46 is probably sound, for the reference to the watching women in 47 
seems appended. Much more open to question is the suggestion that 44 f. 
is an insertion. The surprise of Pilate at the speedy death of Jesus and 
the questioning of the centurion are easily credible, and the omission of 
these details by Luke, and in part by Matthew, is intelligible. In com- 
parison with the later accounts Mark’s narrative is manifestly primitive, 
and still more when it is compared with the version in the Gospel of Peter 
(edn. J. A. Robinson, 2, 6, 8). Here Joseph is ‘ the friend of Pilate and 
of the Lord’. Before the crucifixion he asks for the body for burial, and 
is supported by Herod’s advice to Pilate, ‘ Even if no one had asked for 
Him, we should have buried Him; since indeed the sabbath draweth on’. 
The nails are taken from the body while the earth quakes and the Jews 
give the body to Joseph, who washes it, wraps it in a linen cloth (xal eiAnce 
owSdu), and brings it to his own tomb, ‘ the Garden of Joseph’. Finally, 
the elders and scribes roll a great stone and set it at the door of the 
sepulchre, sealing it with seven seals, and pitching a tent they keep watch. 
This account is based on Mk, Mt, and Jn, and carries farther the legendary 
development of the tradition already begun in Matthew’s story of the 
Watch at the Grave (xxvii. 62-6). 


Kal 75y dybias yevouevns, emet Hv mapacKkeun, © €OTW Tpo- 
adBBarov, éAOdv *“Iwond * aro ‘Apipabaias edoxjpwv Bov- 
43 0 


42 f. For 78n v. iv. 37; diias yevo- 
pévns iv. 35; 6 eorwiii. 17. The time 
is late afternoon, about 4 p.m. Mark 
explains that it was the day before the 
Sabbath, i.e. Friday, which ended at 
sunset. émel*. mapacxeun™, Mt. xxvii. 
62, Lk. xxiii. 54, Jn. xix. 14, 31, Ligon 
‘ preparation ’, is here used technically 
of the day of preparation for a Sabbath 
or the Passover; cf. Josephus, Azz. 
xvi. 6. 2, Didache, viii. 1. In 6 éorw 
mpoodBBarov Mark explains the word 
for his readers. zpoodBBarov**; LXX, 
Judith viii. 6, Psa. xci, (xcii.) tit. (&), 


xcii. (xciii.) tit. (8 B). Matthew omits 
the phrase, but Luke has Kat 7uépa 
hv mapacKevis, Kal caBBarov éenédwoxev 
(xxiii. 54). The verse explains the 
urgency of the action of Joseph in 
interviewing Pilate; there was no 
time to be lost. Cf. Jn. xix. 31. The 
coupling of this explanation with a 
description of Joseph himself and of 
his action overloads the long sentence 
in 42 f., and accordingly in Mt and 
Lk it is simplified and recast. 

With "Iwoyd 6 amd ‘Apyabatas cf. 
Edpuxdjs do Aaxedaipovos, Josephus, 
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Ant. xvi. 10. 1, also Mt. xxi. 11, Jn. i. 
44, 45, Ac. x. 38, etc. 6 is omitted by 
BD W** of 12 13 28 579 e a/. it vg sys 
bo aeth Aug. Joseph is not described 
as having come from Arimathaea (see 
Blass, 125), but the widely attested ar- 
ticle more definitely characterizes him 
as a native of the place. The precise 
location is not known. Eusebius, Ozo- 
mast. 32, identifies Arimathaea with 
the Ramathaim-zophim of 1 Sam. i. 1, 
the Rentis of to-day, a few miles north 
of Jerusalem (cf. Dalman, SSW, 226), 
but he places it near Diospolis (Lydda). 

Joseph is further described as edax7- 
pwv Bovdevtjs, ‘councillor of good 
position ’ (Moffatt). edoyjuwy means 
“ graceful’ or ‘ comely’ in 1 Cor. vii. 
35, xil. 24, but here and in Ac. xiii. 50, 
xvii. 12** the meaning is ‘ noble’, 
‘influential’, ‘wealthy’. Cf. Mt, 
mAovotos. Condemned by Phrynichus 
(ed. Lobeck, 333), this meaning is 
illustrated in Josephus, Vz¢. 9 and in 
the papyri (VG7, 266). Cf. the Latin 
honestus. Bovdeurns*, Lk. xxiii. 50**, 
“councillor ’, ‘ senator ’, though found 
in Josephus, B/, ii. 17. 1, was not a 
technical expression current among 
the Jews, and appears to be used in 
Mk and Lk for Gentile readers to 
describe a member of the Sanhedrin. 
The clause és Kal adrds iv mpoodexd- 
prevos THY Baotrelav rod Beod (cf. Lk. ii. 
25, 38), which may be Mark’s addition 
to his source, describes him as one of 
those who looked for the fulfilment 
of the Messianic hope of Israel. In 
Mark’s account he is not a disciple. 
His action is dictated either by sym- 
pathy with Jesus or piety towards the 
crucified and concern for ritual purity 
(cf. Lohmeyer, 350). Matthew infers 
that he is a disciple (xxvii. 57). Cf. 
Jn. xix. 38. Luke speaks of him as 
dyabos Kai dixauos and says that he had 


44 maAau 


not consented to the counsel and deed 
of the Sanhedrin (xxiii. 50 f.). Once 
more the primitive character of Mk is 
manifest. For jv mpocdexdpevos v. 
Intr. 45, 62 f.; 7 BaowAeta Tob Oeod 1. 15. 
mpoadséxouar*, Lk (5), Ac (2), Pl (2), 
Tits i153, Seber (2) jus eu S5eeL, 
LXX, Pap. 

ToAunoas (xii. 34)*, used adverbially, 
emphasizes the boldness of Joseph’s 
action. Cf. Turner, 81, ‘ screwed up 
his courage’, RSV, ‘ took courage’. 
For atiréowae v. vi. 24 f.; IleA@ros xv. 
I; o@uav. 29. Usually the bodies of 
the crucified were left to decay hanging 
upon the crosses, but it was also cus- 
tomary to hand them over to friends 
and relatives for burial if they sought 
permission. That Joseph approaches 
Pilate with boldness shows that he 
sought a favour (cf. also eSwpyocaro in 
45), but he makes his urgent request 
(jrt70a70) relying doubtless on his in- 
fluential standing and impelled by the 
law of Deut. xxi. 23+ ‘ His body shall 
not remain all night upon the tree, 
but thou shalt surely bury him the 
same day’. 

am7@pa, read in 43 by D k sys geo? 
and accepted by Turner, /7\S, xxix. 
13, although strongly attested, may be 
a correction suggested by 45. 

44 f. The questioning of the cen- 
turion is peculiar to Mark’s account, 
All that Matthew has is: ‘ Then Pilate 
commanded it to be given up’. For 
Oavpdlw v. v. 20; amobvyicKw v. 35; 
mpookaA€opat ill. 13; KevTupiwy XV. 39; 
émepwraw v. 9. Here and in I Jn. iii. 
13 alone is the classical Oavydlw e 
found inthe NT. The careful distinc- 
tion of tenses is also notable: the perf. 
zéOvnxev implies an existing condition ; 
the aor. défavev, rightly used in the 
question put to the centurion, describes 
an observed event. Cf. Swete, 392; 
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Lagrange, 441. Both the surprise and 
the interrogation are natural, since 
crucified men often lingered two or 
three days in torment. The verse 
porte en lui son cachet dauthentictté 
(Lagrange). The second 73 (B D W 
© 472 1342 it vg syhier bo geo) is 
omitted in sys pe hl sa and is replaced, 
probably to avoid repetition, by wdAce 
“long ago’ (cf. vi. 47) in AC L ez al. 
minusce. ve//. it vg. 

Swpeduar™, 2 Pet. i. 3 f.**, ‘ to pre- 
sent’, ‘bestow’; Cl., LXX, Pap. 
The verb suggests a gracious act, as 
in Gen. xxx. 20, I Esdras i. 7, vill. 55, 
Esth. viii. 1. a7@pa (vi. 29"), ‘ corpse’, 
is replaced by c@ua in A C W et al., 
but is manifestly original (8 B D L © 
565 sys geo? aeth). Rawlinson, 241, 
well observes that the Gk may even 
possibly represent the official wording 
of the Governor’s permission— donavzt 
cadaver. Cf. Swete, 392. 

46 f. Having received permission 
for the burial, Joseph buys a linen 
cloth. After taking down the body 
from the cross and wrapping it in the 
cloth, he lays it in a rock tomb and 
rolls a stone against the door. For 
dyopalw v. vi. 36; owddv xiv. 51. 
Only Mark mentions the act of buying. 
It has been argued that the purchase 
shows that the Passover Day had not 
yet begun; cf. Bruce, i. 452; Menzies, 
284; Bartlet, 433; Rawlinson, 242, 
263 f. The objections against this 
view seem strained. Thus, Dalman, 
JJ, 104 f., suggests that Mark was 
not perhaps aware of the prohibition 
concerning work on the first day of the 
Feast or was not quite certain when 
this day terminated. Billerbeck, ii. 
833, suggests the possibility of mis- 
translation (‘ bought ’ for ‘ took ’), and 
Jeremias, 43 f., /7'S, 1. 5 f., appeals to 
Rabbinical decisions which softened 
the rigours of the Law in order to meet 
the necessities of daily life, provided 
that payments were made after the 


Festival-day ; v. Shad. xxiii. 1 (Danby, 
119 f.). It may be, as Lohmeyer says, 
351, that Mark did not observe the 
difficulty or think it worth while to 
explain unusual circumstances in con- 
nexion with this death (ez diesem vom 
Wunder umzitterten Tode); but it is 
hard to agree that ayopdoas is not a 
confirmation of the Johannine chrono- 
logy. See further, Burkitt, /7'S, xvii. 
291 ff. 

The away is a piece of new linen, 
not a garment; cf. Mt, owdov xabapa. 
John thinks of the body as bound with 
strips of cloth, cal édncav atro dBovious 
(xix. 40). For the technical word 
Ka0awpéw v. the note on xv. 36. eve- 
Aéw**, ‘to wrap in’, is a late verb, 
found however in Dioscorides v. 72 and 
Aristotle, Zu. 396 a 14, and is used in 
the LX X (1 Kgdms. xxi. 9) of Goliath’s 
sword (Kal adr? éeverAnuern iv ev twa- 
tiw). In animportant note Abbott, Jo- 
hannine Vocabulary, 346, suggests that 
Matthew and Luke may have objected 
to éveiAncev as being unseemly, be- 
cause the verb is used of fettering 
prisoners, swathing children hand and 
foot, holding people fast in a net, en- 
tangling them in evil or in debt, and 
generally in a bad sense. In the 
papyri it is so used, but also colour- 
lessly (VGT, 213). KarariOnur™ (CL., 
LXX, Pap.): Mt, Lk, €Onkev. 

For pvfjua v. v.33 prnuctov v. 2. The 
tomb is described as hewn out of a 
rock. Aaropéw*, Mt. xxvii. 60**, ‘ to 
quarry’, <Ads, téuvw. The verb is 
late: Diod. Sic. v. 39; LXX (9 times) 
for ayn and n32; Pap. (VG7, 371). 
Rock tombs were common in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, some- 
times containing chambers and some- 
times a single room provided with a 
bench or shelf on which the body was 
placed, the entrance being closed by 
a large flat stone rolled or pushed into 
position. Cf. Dalman, SSW, 373 f.; 
Lagrange, 442,445. Luke (€v pr7jpare 
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47 mpocekvAcev AiBov emt THv Bvpav Tob uvnpeiov. *H Sé Mapia 7 
Maydadnv7y kai Mapia % "Iworjros eedpovv mot réevrae. 


Aagevr®d) probably thinks of a tomb 
built of hewn stones; cf. Wellhausen, 
Lk, in loc.; Lake, HER, 49f.; Easton, 
353 f.; per contra, Creed, 292; La- 
grange, S. Luc, 596. Matthew says 
the tomb was new (xauwds), and Luke 
writes to the same effect, od odk Fv 
ovdels ovrw Keiwevos, while John com- 
bines these statements and describes 
the place as a garden (xfjzos). Mark 
says simply that Joseph rolled a stone 
against the door. Cf. Mt, AiBov péyar, 
Mk. xvi. 4, jv yap wéyas o¢ddpa. smpoo- 
KvAiw*, Mt. xxvii. 60**, ‘ to roll to’ or 
‘up’; late Gk (but Aristoph. Ves- 
pae, 202), not in LXX, nor cited in 
VGT. 

The task was too considerable for 
Joseph to perform unaided; he must 
have been helped by his servants. No 
disciple was present to assist in the 
offices for the dead and in them the 
women took no part. Anointing is 
not mentioned and in Mark’s opinion 
it was not carried out (cf. xvi. 1, cf. 
also xiv. 8 and Lk. xxiii. 55 f.). Ac- 
cording to Jn. xix. 39 f. Nicodemus 
came bringing a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes and these were placed in the 


(c) Mk. xvi. 1-8 
(9-20) 


folds of the swathes of cloth ‘as the- 
custom of the Jews is to bury’. Cf. 
Billerbeck, ii. 53. There were thus 
two traditions regarding the anointing, 
the Markan according to which the 
burial was carried out with the greatest 
haste and without regard to Jewish 
customs beyond the use of a linen cloth, 
and the Johannine tradition in which 
the familiar offices were fulfilled. 

The reference to the women who 
beheld where Jesus was laid (xv. 47) 
is appended and does not belong to the 
narrative proper; it may even be the 
original introduction to the story of the 
Empty Tomb (v. xvi. 1). In 47 there 
are many textual variants: "Iwo7fros 
is read by Nc BLA ¥ o1i2 fam. I 
(exc. 118) fam. 13 (exc. 124) 543 565 
k bo geo?, "Iwam by C W ef al. 22 28 33 
118 157 579 700 892 1071 al. pler. 
sype hl sa aeth, "IaxwBou by D 472 1342 
ff n q vg (2 MSS.) sys arm, "IaxwBou 
kal *Iwofros by ©, cf. zacobi et toseph c, 
"Iwond by A X 1 aur. vg (pler.) Aug. 
W fam. 13 543 add pyrnp, and 472 
adds kal Ladwpun. sys has the equivalent 
of filia zacobi, g? vg (2 MSS.) maria 
tacobt et maria toseph. 


THE RESURRECTION 


Although only 1-8 belongs to the original form of the Gospel, this 
section must be considered separately in view of the new beginning mani- 


festly made in xvi. I. 


The detailed reference to the women in this verse 


after the similar passages in xv. 40 and 47 shows that xvi. 1-8 stands apart 
from the Passion Narrative proper, representing a different cycle of tradi- 
tion; and this view is fully sustained by its character and contents. The 
spurious addition in xvi. 9-20 also needs to be considered in its bearing 
upon the composition of the Gospel, as well as the Shorter Addition found 
in several MSS. and versions and the Freer Logion in the Washington 


codex W. 


Mk. xvi. 1-8 


106. THE VISIT OF THE 
WOMEN TO THE EMPTY 
TOMB 


Cf. Mt. xxviii. 1-10 
Lk. xxiv. I-1 
Jn. xx. I-10 


The narrative is constructed by Mark himself on the basis of tradition, 
although not that of an eyewitness. So far as one can see, the tradition 
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consists of little more than an early belief that the women had visited the 
tomb and found it empty, and the part of the 4erygma which affirmed 
that Christ was buried and rose from the dead on the third day. This 
estimate of the narrative is confirmed by its vocabulary and its contents. 
Almost wholly its language consists of common Markan words ; there 
are no signs of a Semitic source apart from the quasi-technical phrase 
4 pla tev caBBdérwv. Several difficulties are treated in the Commentary : 
the purpose of anointing with which the women come, the question about 
the stone when two of them have already watched the burial, the form and 
appearance of the vearicxos on the right side, the verbal message which 
the women receive, especially the commission given to them in 7, and 
finally the statement that they said nothing to anyone because they were 
afraid. On the other side must be noted the dignity and restraint of the 
narrative, the absence of any attempt to describe the resurrection itself 
or to depict an appearance of the Risen Christ, features which stand out 
in relief when the narrative is compared with later accounts in the Gospels 
and the Gospel of Peter. The question for special consideration is how far 
Mark’s account is a dramatic representation due to the exercise of reverent 
historical imagination, in this respect more like the Johannine narratives 
than those familiar to usin Mk. Special problems arise in the relation of 
7 to the rest of the account, in the final words é¢oBodvro ydp, and the ques- 
tion whether Mark intended the Gospel to end in this manner. 


Kal Siayevopevov 108 oaBBdrov [7] Mapia 7 MaydaAqv7) Kat 
Mapia % [rod] "laxeBov Kai Lardun jydpacay dpwyara wa 
eENotoa drciipwow abrdv. Kal Aiav mpwi [rH] mG Tov oaBBarwv 


to Nadduy in xvi. 1a, for, in this case, 
the two women mentioned in xv. 47 
buy the dpdara. Cf. k, which omits 
4 Mapa to LaAdun, and q, which has 
et abeuntes emerunt aromata ul eum 
unguerent. Turner, 81 f., 77S, xxix. 
13 f., and Bartlet, 434, accept the 


1. Mark relates that the women 
bought spices when the Sabbath had 
ended, Svayevouevov tod cafBarou, i.e. 
during the evening after 6 o’clock. 
Siaylvopa™, Ac. xxv. 13, XXvil. Orato 
go through’, ‘ intervene », ‘elapse’; 
Cl., LXX (2 Macc. xi. 26*), Pap. 


(VGT, 147). For dyopalw v. vi. 36. 
The dpdpara* are probably perfumed 
oils (cf. ddelfw, vi. 13%) rather than 
aromatic herbs. Luke adds kai pvpa 
(xxiii. 56). 

The three women are those named 
in xv. 40, two of whom are mentioned 
also in xv. 47. Here in xvi. 1 the 
second Mary is described as Mapia 0) 
(rod) *laxdBov, whereas in xv. 40 she 
is Mapla % "laxdéBov rob puxpod Kal 
"Iwofros wxrnp and in xv. 47 Mapia 7 
*Iwofros. In the light of xv. 40 she is 
the mother of James, but it is strange 
that in the preceding verse (xv. 47) 
she is described ‘of Joses’. These 
perplexing designations are simplified 
if, with D dn, we omit xai Siayevopevov 


omission and connect xv. 47 with xvi. 
1b. But the desire for simplification 
may have led to these changes, and in 
view of the strong attestation of & 
ABC W A @ (with minor variations), 
the WH text is to be preferred. 

All the accounts mention Mary 
Magdalene, and she alone is named 
by John. Matthew adds 7 aAAy Mapia. 
Luke has Joanna instead of Salome 
and adds xat af Aourai adv adrais (xxiv- 
10). For these variations, and those 
in Mk. xv. 40, 47, and xvi. 1, v. Note I. 

According to Mk the motive is that 
of anointing the body, iva €Afodcat 
Gdeibwow abrov. Cf. Lk. xxiv. I, 
dépovoa & ryroipacay dpdpara. In Mt 
the women go to see the tomb, Jewpjjcat 
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al ~ € , A ” 
Epyovras emt 76 pvnuetov ldvareiAavros! Tob 7Alov. Kai Edeyov 


2 avatéAdovros 


Tov tadov, a change due to the intro- 
duction of the story of the sealing and 
the guard, but, none the less, a point 
on which Matthew consciously deserts 
his source. No motive is mentioned 
by John. Presumably, in Jn as in 
Mt, Mary Magdalene comes to see the 
grave, since, according to xix. 40, 
spices had already been placed in the 
folds of the wrappings. It can be 
argued that the women sought to 
complete the last offices by adding 
perfumed oils. On the other hand, 
however, we should not gather from 
Jn that the binding with spices was 
merely provisional, and, in mentioning 
only a linen cloth, Mark’s account 
suggests that the women went to per- 
form offices which had been omitted 
and could only now be carried out. 
Moreover, the Markan account agrees 
closely with the saying, ‘She hath 
anointed my body aforehand for the 
burying’ (xiv. 8). There is, then, a 
difference difficult to reconcile between 
the narratives and, since the Markan 
account is contrary to what might be 
expected, there is reason to give it 
preference. But, in either case, 
whether the Johannine account is 
historical or not, it is hard to credit the 
women with the intention of going to 
anoint the body a day and two nights 
after death. Cf. Lohmeyer, 353; 
Montefiore, i. 401. Where the evi- 
dence is conflicting, no one will wish 
to speak with too much confidence. 
Cf. Branscomb, 306. But, on the 
whole, it seems more probable that 
the women went to see the grave (Mt, 
Jn) rather than to anoint the body 
(Mk, Lk). For Jewish practice in the 
matter of anointing v. the notes on 
xiv. 8 and xv. 46. Cf. also Ezek. xvi. 
9, 2 Chron. xvi. 14, and see Billerbeck, 


ii. 53- 


2. The temporal statement, which 
defines the time when the women came 
to the tomb, is difficult. Alay mpwi 
suggests the earlier part of the period 
3 to 6 a.m. (cf. mpwi evvvxa Atay, 1. 35), 
while avareiAavros tod 7Aiov denotes 
sunrise. For avaréAdw v. iv. 6. Lk. 
xxiv. I has ép@pov Babéws, ‘ at first 
dawn’, and Jn. xx. I mpwl oxorias éru 
ovons, ‘ early, while it was still dark’. 
Mt. xxviii. 1, dé dé caBBarwv, TH ém- 
g¢wokxoven «is piay oaBBarwy, is am- 
biguous. Probably ofé=“ after ’,t and 
Th emupwoxovon describes the beginning 
of the first day of the week ?; either 
our Saturday evening,? say, 6-9 p.m. 
(if the Jewish reckoning is followed) 
or the next morning, say, 3-6 a.m. (if 
the Roman method is implied). If 
emupwoKkw is used of actual dawn (Cl., 
Pap.), the time is about 6 a.m. 

Lk and Jn, then, agree with Mk; 
possibly Mt also. But what must be 
said of dvareiAavros Tod 7)Aiov, which is 
contrary to what is related in Lk and 
Jn and is not consistent with Alay mpwi 
in Mk? The textual tradition shows 
how early the difficulty was felt. dva- 
té\ovros is read by D c ff n q Aug, 
Aiav mpwi is omitted by c, Atay by D W 
k n sys pe hier arm, and mpwi by q. All 
these readings seek to relieve the dis- 
parity in the Markan text and are not 
original. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
think that Mark wrote dvare/Aavros 
Tod HAiov after Alay mpwi. Swete, 395, 
explains that the women started just 
before daybreak and arrived just after 
sunrise, but this explanation is not 
satisfactory (cf. Klostermann, 190; 
Rawlinson, 244); the distance from 
Jerusalem is too short. Burkitt, 77'S, 
Xlv. 544, sees no incongruity between 
the two Gk expressions, and doubts if 
Aiavy mpwi means more than ‘as early 
as they possibly could’. Even so, 


1 owé means ‘ late’ (Moulton, i. 72, VGT, 470) or ‘ after’ (Blass, 97, 312); but, as foll 
Th emupwokovon, the latter is the more appropriate. Cf. Billerbeck, i. Dae : Sere ey 


verb 1 


2 Cf. Turner, /7S, xiv. 188-90; Burkitt, /7S, xiv. 538-46, xvi. 79; Black, 99. The A: i 
‘ah (Heb. ’or) can be used idiomatically of the beginning of the Jewish Aes at ee 


3 Cf. McNeile, 429; Allen, 189, S¢#. M#, 301; Smith, 2rx, 
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A ¢ / , ~ ~ ~ 
mpos €avtas ‘Tis amoxvaAicer Hiv Tov Aifov ex THs Gpas Tob pv7y- 


prelov g 


Plummer, 366, argues, the expression 
‘does not harmonize with “ at sun- 
rise’”’’. Turner, 82, finds it tempting 
to suppose that ‘ not yet’ has dropped 
out of the text, and Torrey, 7G, 70 f., 
puts a stop after wvnuetoy and connects 
the gen. abs. with wv. 3, ‘ When the sun 
had risen, and they were saying ...’, 
deleting cai in 4 as a misrendering of 
a redundant }. Perhaps there is most 
to be said for regarding dvareiAavros 
tod WAlov as a primitive corruption, 
present in the pre-Markan tradition 
and arising from a misunderstanding 
of the Aramaic egah. Cf. Black, 100. 
Alternatively, the phrase may be a 
very early scribal gloss, arising from 
the same cause, but, although it has 
no parallel in Mt and Lk, there is no 
textual evidence to support this sug- 
gestion, which accordingly can be no 
more than a conjecture. 

It remains to consider rj mia Tov 
caBBdrwy. This use of the cardinal 
numeral for the ordinal (contr. 77 
mpdtn jhpépa tav alvpwv in xiv. 12) 
is frequently claimed as Semitic; cf. 
Blass, 144, Black, 90, and see Kautzsch, 
Gr. 122, Dalman, Gry. 131. For the 
argument to the contrary v. Moulton, 
1.005 f., 237, 1. 1743 -¥. also Howard, 
ii. 439. The phrase (Mt. xxviii. I, Lk. 
xxiv. I, Jn. xx. 1, 19, Ac. xx. 7, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2**) may be quasi-technical. If 
so, its presence does not characterize 
the narrative which otherwise is not 
marked by Semitisms. See further, 
Swete, 395; Lagrange, 445; Klos- 
termann, 190; Lohmeyer, 353. 

3 f. At this point Matthew intro- 
duces a reference to a great earthquake 
and an account of the descent of an 
angel of the Lord from heaven who 
rolls away the stone and sits over 
against it. His appearance is as light- 
ning and his raiment white as snow, 
and from fear the watchers tremble 
and become as dead men. Of this 
legend Mark knows nothing, and that 


1 ‘ And the Lord rising’ is suggested as an emendation. 


Kat avaBrdpacar Oewpotow dtu dvakekvAoTat 6 Aifos, 


he has no knowledge of the sealing 
and the guard is shown by his account, 
peculiar to his Gospel, of the question 
of the women: ‘ Who will roll away 
for us the stone from the door of the 
tomb?’. The action in éAeyov is con- 
tinuous, ‘were saying’. For mpds 
€aurds v. ix. 10, Xi. 31, xil. 7, Xiv. 4. 
Like mpooxvAlw, amoxviiw*, Mt. xxviii. 
2, Lk. xxiv. 2**, ‘to roll away’, be- 
longs to late Gk (LXX, Gen. xxix. 3, 
8, 10, Jdth. xiii. 9*). So also avaxvAiw 
in 4**, ‘to roll up’ or ‘ back’, which 
is not found in the LXX, but appears 
in first- and second-century Gk writers. 
None of these verbs is illustrated in 
VGT. The women’s question arises 
out of their purpose, and if this is held 
to be improbable (z. the note on xvi. I), 
3 must be dramatic and imaginative 
rather than historical. It may be that 
no other kind of narrative was possible 
in the sixties when Mark wrote, since 
for a generation attention had been 
concentrated on the Appearances of 
the Risen Lord (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4-8) and 
the fact of the Resurrection itself (Ac. 
li. 24, Rom. i. 4, etc.). 

Mark makes no attempt to explain 
how the stone was rolled away; he 
may have thought of it as the act of 
the angel, but more probably as the 
work of God or of the Risen Christ 
Himself. Looking up, he says, the 
women see that the stone has been 
rolled away, and, he adds with great 
simplicity, it was very great. For 
dvaBAérw v. vi. 41; Gewpéw iii. 11; 
6 AiBos xv. 46. With the vivid use of 
the perf. dvaxextAvorar cf. xv. 44 and 
47. Inthe Gospel of Peter, 9, the stone 
rolls away of itself, ag’ €avrod KvArobeis 
émexwpnoe mapa pépos, after a great 
voice has sounded from heaven and 
two men have descended with a great 
light. k contains a remarkable gloss 
which mentions a sudden darkness 
over the whole earth and angels de- 
scending from the heavens and rising * 


Cf. Rawlinson, 244. 
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Kal TeiceABotcail eis TO pvnpetov eldov 


veavioxov Kabrjpevov ev tois SeEwots mepiBeBAnEevov oTodAny Aev- 
Kv, Kal e€eBapByOncav. 6 dé Adyer adrais Mz éxbapeiobe- 


5 eAdodoa 


in the glory of the living God, who 
ascended with Him, when straightway 
it was light, Subzto autem ad horam 
tertiam diet tenebrae factae sunt per 
totum orbem terrae, et descenderunt de 
caelis angeli et surgentes tn claritate 
utut det simul ascenderunt cum eo, et 
continuo lux facta est. 

It is often suggested that Fv yap 
péyas of0dpa”™ should be transferred to 
the end of v. 3, where it is read by D 
© 565 cd ff n syshier Eus, but delayed 
explanatory clauses with ydp are after 
Mark’s manner (v. v. 8). To Lk. 
Xxili. 53 dv pdyts etxoor exvAvov is added 
by D 0124 1071 c sa. The restraint 
of the Markan narrative is astonishing. 
It is implied that the tomb is empty, 
but it is not stated. The dramatic 
announcement is reserved until the 
angel’s words in wv. 6, nyépOn, odK Eau 
de: ie 6 Toros Grou EOnKay adbrov. 

5. Mark now relates that the women 
entered into the tomb and saw a young 
man sitting on the right side clothed 
with a white robe. He describes their 
amazement by the strong word e&e8ap- 
By@ncav which he alone among NT 
writers uses (v. ix. 15). For pvnetov 
U. V. 23 veavicxos xiv. 51*; xaOypoe 
ii. 6; ev tots defvots x. 37; mepiBalrAw 
xiv. 51; oroAy xii. 38"; AevKds ix. 3%. 
Apparently, Mark is writing freely, for 
every word belongs to his vocabulary. 
B and 127 read €\@odom, and Lake, 
HER, 62-5, is disposed to accept this 
reading, with the meaning, ‘ when they 
came to the tomb’, on the ground of 
transcriptional probability and because 
in Mt the angel is seated on the stone 
which has been rolled away, that is, 
outside the tomb. It is highly im- 
probable, however, that the argument 
from transcriptional probability can 
stand against the overwhelming sup- 
portof the MSS. for eiceAPodoa, and the 
difference in Mt is due to the fact that 


Matthew omits 3-5 in favour of another 
tradition. The Markan account raises 
in the most acute form the problem 
of the Empty Tomb, but in appraising 
the narrative it is desirable that the 
wider issues should be kept distinct. 
In view of the intimate connexion be- 
tween the body and the soul or spirit 
in Jewish thought there can be little 
doubt that, when in the earliest preach- 
ing it was affirmed that God raised up 
Jesus from the dead (Ac. ii. 24, 31 f., 
iil. 15, etc.), an empty tomb was im- 
plied, and, further, that the same 
implication underlies the words of St. 
Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 3-5: ‘ Christ died 
. . . he was buried . . . he hath been 
raised . . . he appeared’. It is true 
also that St. Paul thought of the re- 
surrection body as a oma mvevpatixdv 
(1 Cor. xv. 44), and must therefore 
have believed that in some way the 
Body laid in the tomb was trans- 
formed. But for Mark’s narrative the 
relevant issue is, granted that it attests 
primitive belief in the Empty Tomb, 
whether the account is based on direct 
testimony or whether it is imagina- 
tively constructed. 

The description of the young man 
suggests the latter. The claim of Lake, 
HER, 190, 251 f., that a youth and 
not an angel is meant, is inadmissible, 
since in similar narratives terms like 
veavioxos are used of angelic beings. 
Cf. Lk. xxiv. 4, dvdpes 50, Gospel of 
Pet. 9, dvo avdpes, 2 Macc. ili. 26, 
érepor dé dvo0 eddvncay atr@ veaviat, 33, 
oi abrot veaviat, Jos. Ant. v. 8. 2 (of 
Manoah’s wife), Pdvracua emaiverar, 
ayyeXos Tod Ge0d, veavia KaA@ tapamArh- 
ovov Kal weyddw. Moreover, zepiBeBAn- 
L€vos oToAny AevKjy is the conventional 
language in which such beings are 
described ; cf. Apoc. vii. 9, 13, where 
the blessed dead are said to be zepi- 
BeBAnuévor oroAds AevKds, x. 1, aAAov 
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Inootv Cnreire tov Nalapnvov tov éoravpwpévov: jyépOn, odK 
” @ / 

€oTw Woe: ide 6 Tém0s Orrov EOnKay adrov: GdAa Urayere clare 


a a ~ la / A 
tots pabnrais adrob Kat r@ érpw dre Ipodyer buds ets rHv 


dyyedov . . . mepiBeBAnuevov vedédny, cf. 
also the description of the transfigured 
Christ in Mk. ix. 3. But, if so, with- 
out questioning the existence of super- 
natural beings, it is probable that 
Mark’s description is imaginative ; he 
picturesquely describes what he be- 
lieves happened. This impression is 
deepened when, in 6 f., the angel uses 
human speech. Matthew speaks ex- 
plicitly of an dyyedos xupiov and de- 
scribes his form as ws aorpamy and his 
clothing as AevKdy ws xudv. Cf. Lk, 
ev eobqrt aotpanrovon. For mepiBad- 
Aopat c. int. acc. v. the note on 1. 6. 

6. The angel bids the women cease 
being amazed, declares that Jesus has 
risen and points to the place where He 
had been laid. Again the vocabulary 
is Markan: for yréw v. i. 37; Na- 
Capnvds 1. 24; oravpdw xv. 133 éyelpw 
i, 31; 7domos i. 35; and with dzov 
€Onxav adrdv cf. xv. 46, kal €Onxev adrov, 
and 47, mod réJevra. 

The use of ¢oravpwévov corresponds 
with Pauline usage in 1 Cor. i. 23, il. 
2, Gal. iii. 1. Along with "Ijaody rov 
Nafapnvov it has a somewhat formal 
ring, ‘ the Crucified’; cf. Turner, 82. 
Possibly {nretre «A. is interrogative (so 
Lk); cf. Klostermann, 190; Turner, 
82. But, on the whole, it is more prob- 
able that a statement is intended (so 
Mt); cf. Lagrange, 447; Lohmeyer, 
354; Schniewind, 204. The sudden 
change to the aor. in jyép0 marks the 
event as having just happened; cf. 
Moulton, i. 135-7. Contrast eyjyeprac 
in I Cor. xv. 4, 20. 6 7670s is the shelf 
on which the body had rested rather 
than the tomb itself. The speech, 
especially the asyndetic construction, 
leaves the impression of rapid forceful 
utterance. 

Lake’s interesting suggestion, HER, 
68 f., 250-2, that the women approached 
the wrong tomb, and were directed by 
the young man to the right one, is 
insufficiently based on the reading 


attested by D W © 565 which inserts 
exe? before 6 rémos. Even if exe? is 
read, there is no reason to suppose that 
it refers to the adjoining tomb. Lake’s 
interpretation proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the speaker is an unknown 
stranger. The rejection, therefore, of 
his view brings us face to face with 
the question whether the account is a 
dramatization or a narrative of things 
heard. The probabilities of the case, 
the description of the speaker, and 
the Markan vocabulary, especially the 
phrase "Inoody . . . rov Nalapnvov rov 
€oravpwyevov, strongly support the 
former alternative. 

In Mt the prohibition is more em- 
phatic, ux oBetobe duets. Mark’s rov 
Nalapnvov is omitted, and the statement 
of the women’s purpose is preceded by 
the assurance olda yap 671, which be- 
comes the reason for the command. 
The statements jyép6y and ovk éorw 
de are reversed and xalas elev is 
added. With added emphasis (dere 
idere) the women are invited to see the 
place, and the active €Onxav is replaced 
Luke’s parallel may be an 
independent tradition. While the 
women are afraid and bend their faces 
to the earth, the two angels ask, ‘ Why 
do you seek the living one among the 
dead?’, and announce ‘ He is not 
here, but has risen’. The announce- 
ment, however, is omitted by Da be 
ff 1 r, probably rightly. 

7. The announcement breaks off 
(add, cf. ix. 22, Xiv. 36) and gives 
place to a message which the women 
are to convey to the disciples and 
Peter. For tmdyw v.i. 44; of pabyrat 
adrod ii. 15; Ilerpos iii. 16. Emphasis 
is present in kai 7@ Iléerpw, and there 
can be little doubt that the Denial is 
in mind. Cf. Ac. i. 14, odv yuvacéiv 
kat Mapidu, 1 Cor. xv. 5, b¢0n Kno, 
efra tots 8Sexa. There is no reason to 
suppose that the disciples have already 
fled to Galilee (Ed. Meyer, i. 18 f.); 
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8 Tadualav: exe? adrov opecbe, Kabws elrev byiv. Kal e€eAPodcat 


it is more probable that they are still 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
(Lohmeyer, 355). 67uis recztatzvum. 
The message takes up the prophecy 
of xiv. 28, changing the fut. mpodéw 
into the pres. mpodye, and adding the 
promise that they shall see Him in 
Galilee, as He had said to them. The 
pres. is not a virtual fut., but gives the 
assurance that Jesus is on the way to 
Galilee zow; when they arrive there, 
they will see Him. Since Jesus had 
not told His disciples that they would 
see Him in Galilee, Turner, /7'S, xxvi. 
155 f., treats exe? adrov decode as a 
parenthesis. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, that Mark could have intended 
so important a declaration to be read 
in this way, and it is better to recognize 
that Kaas eizev dpiv is uséd loosely. © 
If azpodyeu is a true pres., mpodgw in 
xiv. 28 cannot mean ‘ I will lead you’ ; 
the meaning in both cases must be that 
of going before. Most commentators 
take the saying to refer to appearances 
of the Risen Christ to His disciples and 
to Peter, but Lohmeyer, 355 f., thinks 
that it speaks of the Parousia; cf. also 
R. H. Lightfoot, ZDG, 52-65, 73-7. 
Were it a question only of Resurrec- 
tion appearances, Lohmeyer argues, 
one cannot see why they must be con- 
nected with Galilee. The prophecy 
speaks of something which could 
happen only in Galilee, a land where 
that which begins with the Resurrec- 
tion is completed. Galléa ist das 
Land der eschatologischen Vollendung, 
‘To see Him’ is not the expression 
used of appearances in the Gospels 
and the Acts, but #$6y. Paul, it is 
true, uses dpdw in I Cor. ix. I (odyi 
*Inoody tov KUpiov nudv édpaxa;), and 
John three times in xx. 18 (‘Edpaxa 
Tov KUptov), 25, and 29. But also in 
the Johannine writings (though not 
in Paul) ‘ Ye shall see Him’ is the 
fixed expression for the Parousia; cf. 
Jn. xvi. 16 f., 19, 1 Jn. iii. 2, Apoc. i. 7, 
xxii. 4. Cf. in particular, Mk. xiv. 62, 
owecbe Tov vidv Tod avOpwrov..., and 


xiii. 26. The exegesis is fascinating, 
but it is slenderly based. The question, 
Why must resurrection appearances be 
connected with Galilee ?, can be applied 
equally to the Parousia. Indeed, in 
Test. Zeb. ix. 8, to which Lohmeyer 
attaches importance (cf. Lightfoot, 
op. ctt. 73), it is to happen in Jeru- 
salem, Kal tpeis dpecbe adrov ev ‘Tepou- 
caAju. The reference to Galilee is 
adequately explained by the commonly 
accepted view that Mark and Matthew 
(in contrast with Lk. xxiv and Jn. xx) 
know only of Galilean appearances, 
while the claim that Galilee is the land 
of eschatological fulfilment has no 
better support than the prominence of 
Galilee in Mk. Further, the attempt 
to claim déeofe as a technical term 
used of the Parousia fails because the 
verb is so common and, on Lohmeyer’s 
showing, is used also of the Resurrec- 
tion, and in ix. 1 of the kingdom 
(wow). 

In Matthew’s version the women are 
to go quickly (rayv), Peter is not men- 
tioned, the message is recast in the 
form ’Hyép0n azo t&v vexpadv, Kal iSod 
mpoaye. KTA., the difficult Ka@ads elrev 
duiv is dropped, and {80d efzov div is 
appended. In Lk a reference to the 
Galilean teaching about the suffering, 
crucifixion, and rising of the Son of 
Man is substituted apparently from 
another tradition. 

Several scholars think that 7 is a 
secondary addition, either to the Ur- 
Markus (Wellhausen, 136), or made by 
Mark (Ed. Meyer, i. 20; Bultmann, 
309; Klostermann, 191; Creed, /7'S, 
xxxi. 180) in the interests of the ap- 
pearances in Galilee. The latter is the 
better suggestion, but it is necessarily 
conjectural. Its advantage is that, if 
7 is later, 8 refers to the announcement 
of the resurrection in 6. There is then 
no longer any need to ask why the 
message to the disciples and to Peter 
was not delivered, while the reference 
to the silence of the women is apolo- 
getic. Mark seeks to explain why 
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éfuyov amo Tod pynpuciov, elyev yap adTas Tpdjos Kal Exaraats: 


Kat ovoevi ovdev elmav, epoBobvTo ydp> x 


the story was not known earlier. Zr 
(uv. 8) soll auf die Frage Antwort geben, 
weshalb die Erzihlung von der Frauen 
am leeren Grabe so lange unbekannt 
geblieben set, Bousset, 65. This sug- 
gestion, however, entails the conse- 
quence that Mark failed to perceive 
the difficulty created in 8. The view 
that 5-7 was inserted is more open to 
question since, while the Empty Tomb 
can evoke belief (Jn. xx. 8), the pre- 
sence and words of the angel more 
naturally account for the quaking and 
amazement of the women. Cf. Loh- 
meyer, 357 n. 

8. The effect of the message is to 
cause trembling and astonishment. 
tpdpos*, 1 Cor. ii. 3, 2 Cor. vil. 15, 
Eph. vi. 5, Phil. ii. 12**, ‘ trembling ce 
‘quaking’ (from fear); Cl. LXX, 
Pap. For éxoraais v. v. 42%. Swete, 
398, comments: ‘ They turned and 
fled from the tomb, trembling and 
unable for the moment to collect their 
thoughts or control themselves’. Cf. 
Deissmann, BS, 293. Field, 44 f., 
says that «lyev is nearly the same as 
2\afe, ‘ had taken hold ’ (cf. Lk. v. 26, 
vii. 16), and is so used by the best Gk 
authors from Homer and Herodotus 
to Plutarch. For éeéépyoua v. i. 25; 
fevyw Vv. 14; pvnpetov v. 2. 

Mark adds that they said nothing 
to anyone, for they were afraid. For 
the double negative v. the note on i. 44 
and for ¢oPéouat v. iv. 41. With this 
abrupt statement the Gospel, as we 
know it, ends. To the later Evan- 
gelists this ending was intolerable : 
Matthew says that, with fear and great 
joy, they ran to tell His disciples ; Luke 
said that they told all these things to 
the Eleven and the rest. Several 
scholars hold that éfoBodrro ydp is the 
original end of the Gospel. Cf. Well- 
hausen, 137; Ed. Meyer, i. 13-18; 
Creed, 314-18, /7S, xxxi. 175-80; 
R. R. Ottley, /Z7S, xxvii. 407-9; 
W. K. L. Clarke, 7heol. xxix. 106 f. ; 
Lohmeyer, 356-60; R. H. Lightfoot, 


at a eS ae 


LDG, 1-48, GM, 80-97, 106-16; J. 
Knox, 63n.; W. C. Allen, /Z7'S, xlvii. 
46-9; L.J. D. Richardson, /7'S, xlix. 
144 f. Lightfoot gives many examples 
of sentences ending with ydp, from 
Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, Plato, 
Aristotle, the LXX (Gen. xviii. 15, 
sah, ZI), IES Sanh, 100) (Dy ~eab, 100), 
Justin Martyr, and the Hermetic 
writings, and instances from the papyri 
cited by H. J. Cadbury (/BZ, 1927). 
But none of the examples stands at 
the end of a book, and it is incredible 
that Mark intended such a conclu- 
sion. W. L. Knox, A7AR, xxxv. 13- 
23, effectively argues that there is no 
parallel in the beginning of Mk, in 
the conclusion of any other Markan 
pericope, in Jn, despite the use of 
‘ dramatic aposiopesis ’ in that Gospel, 
or in Jewish and Hellenistic literature 
in general. The hypothesis implies 
that by pure accident Mark lighted on 
a conclusion which ‘ suits the tech- 
nique of a highly sophisticated type 
of modern literature ’ and credits him 
‘with a degree of originality which 
would invalidate the whole method of 
form-criticism ’ (22 f.). To these con- 
siderations may be added the claim 
that 8 does not preclude a sequel and 
that no difference is made to the argu- 
ment if é4oBodvro implies religious awe 
(cf. Allen, /Z'S, xivii. 48, xlviii. 201-3) 
as in iv. 41 and ix. 6. It is highly 
doubtful that the ending is the equi- 
valent of Kal 8a doBov odderi oddev 
elrav or Kal doBnbeicar oddert oddéev 
elrav. On the contrary, efoBodvro yap 
is the explanation of oddevi oddev elzav. 
Cf. Bultmann, 309 n. 

The view that éfoBodvro ydp is not 
the intended ending stands. Cf. Hort, 
46; Swete, ciii-cxiii; Moffatt, 238 f.; 
Burkitt, Two Lectures on the Gospels, 
28; Bultmann, 309 n.; Turner, 
82f.; Streeter, 337; Branscomb, 310; 
Schniewind, 205 f. How the Gospel 
ended we do not know. The natural 
sequel to efoBodvro ydp would be a uj 
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clause (‘lest’) referring to the Jews 
or to the charge of madness (Streeter, 
237; Rawlinson, 268), followed by 
appearances to Peter and to all the 
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disappeared is equally obscure. The 
mutilation of the original papyrus 
MS., Mark’s premature death, and de- 
liberate suppression have been con- 


disciples. How the original ending jectured. Cf. C. S. C. Williams, 4o-5. 


Mk. xvi. 9-20 THE LONGER ENDING - 


In view of the discussions of Hort, 28-51, Swete, cili-cxili, and Lagrange, 
456-68,! it is unnecessary to examine in detail the almost universally held 
conclusion that xvi. 9-20 is not an original part of Mk. Both the external 
and the internal evidence are decisive. The passage is omitted by 8 Bk 
sys, and important MSS. of the Georgian, Armenian, and Aethiopic 
versions, and Eusebius and Jerome attest that it was wanting in almost 
all Gk MSS. known to them. It is also significantly combined with the 
‘ Shorter Ending’ in L and V and in Sahidic, Syriac, and Aethiopic MSS. 
W inserts a third passage, the Freer Ending, after xvi. 14, and a tenth- 
century Armenian MS. contains the rubric Apiorwvos tov mpecBurepou 
which by wide consent ascribes xvi. 9-20 to the Aristion mentioned by 
Papias ? in the well-known quotation given by Eusebius in his Astoria 
Eccclestastica, ili. 39. 15. ‘In the whole Greek Ante-Nicene literature ’, 
Hort, 37, writes, ‘ there are at most but two traces of wv. 9-20, and in the 
extant writings of Clem. al. and Origen they are wholly wanting.’ The 
two exceptions are a possible allusion in Justin Martyr, AZol. i. 45, of 
dmdotoAo, adtod eéedOdvres mavtaxod exjpvgav, and the express quotation 
of Irenaeus ili. 10. 6, Jn fine autem euangelit ait Marcus: Et quidem 
Dominus Lesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in caelos, et sedet 
(v.l. sedit) ad dextram patris. With this evidence, the internal evidence, 
based on the vocabulary, style, and subject-matter of the section, is in 
complete agreement, as will be seen in the Commentary. The RSV is 
fully justified in placing the passage in the margin instead of, as in the 
RV, in the text after a wide space. 

The passage consists of four sections : 


xvi. 9-11. The Appearance to Mary Magdalene; 
xvi. 12 f. The Appearance to Two Travellers ; 
Xvi. 14-18. The Appearance to the Eleven; 

xvi. 19 f. The Ascension and the Session on High. 


9 [Avaoras S€ mpwi mparn caBBdrov éddvn mp&tov Mapia rH 
10 Maydadnv9, map’ as éexBeBAjKe: émra Sapona. 


xut. 9-11: The Appearance to Mary 
Magdalene. The vocabulary and style 
of this section show clearly that it was 
not written by Mark, but is based on 
a knowledge of traditions found in Lk 
and Jn. 

The section begins abruptly without 


pes 
€KEW?) TOPEU- 


had been mentioned previously. The 
appearance to Mary is described by 
eddvn (fatvera, xiv. 64) which is not 
found elsewhere in Mk, and she her- 
self is characterized by map’ #s éxBe- 
PArjKes éxrd Sarudva (cf. Lk. viii. 2). 
The time is indicated by apwi, which 


a subject, as if Jesus (but not Mary) 


is frequently used in Mk (z. i. 35), but 


* Cf. also Plummer, xlii-xlviii ; Turner, 83-5 ; Streeter, 335-51. Lagrange affirms the canonicity 
of xvi. 9-20, but recognizes that the passage is a later appendix, 


* But v, Streeter, 127; Turner, 84. 
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*Yotepov [dé] dvake- 


td ? a lal 4 > 

pevois adbrois Tois evdexa epavepwOn, Kal dveidicev THY dmoTiav 
) ~ \ / i a 

att&v Kat oxAnpoKapdiav dre Tots Deacapevors adrov eynyep- 


also by apérn caBBarov which differs 
from rH pd Tv caBBarwy in xvi. 2 (cf. 
also xiv. 12). mp@rov (xvi. 9) is a 
common Markan word (z. iii. 27), but 
éxBddAew apd (xvi. 9) is not found 
elsewhere in the NT. The account of 
Mary’s action in xvi. 10 recalls Jn. xx. 
18, €pxerau. . . 
ais, but is colourless, while the refer- 
ence to the disciples in rots per” adrod 
yevouevors is not Markan. For kAatw 
v. v. 38 f., xiv. 72%; mevOéw™. 
pevomat (xvi. 10, 12, 15) appears in Mk 
once (ix. 30*), and xdxeivos (xvi. II, 
13), although found in xii. 4 f.*, is not 
used of the disciples. The Evangelist 
has (dw (xvi. 11) rarely (x. 23, xii. 
27*), but Oedopar (xvi. II, 14), fre- 
quently found in Jn, never. Nor again 
does he use dmoréw (xvi. II, 16%), 
though the verb is common in Cl. Gk, 
and appears in Lk. xxiv. 11, 14, Ac. 
xxviii. 24, Rom. iii. 3, 2 Tim. ii. 13, 
and 1 Pet. ii. 7**. Finally, the state- 
ment that the disciples disbelieved the 
announcement agrees with Lk. xxiv. 
11 and Mt. xxviii. 17b. 

avi. 12 f.: The Appearance to Two 
Travellers. The narrative is a mere 
summary stating that Jesus was 
manifested (favepdw, iv. 22, xvi. 12, 
14*) to two (disciples) on their way 
into the country ‘in another form’. 
It is obviously a distant echo of the 
story of the two going to Emmaus 
(Lk. xxiv. 13-35). Again, neither the 
vocabulary nor style is Markan. pera 
zadra is common in Jn, but is never 
used by Mark. The same is true of 
érepos* and pop¢y* in 12, but for 
nepiraréw V. ii. 9 and for dypos Vv. 14. 
For mopevouat (12) and Kaxeivos (13) 
y. xvi. 9-11; but for aépxopac 120%; 
dmayyeArw v. 14; Aoumds iv. 19»; 


ayyéovea Tots pabn- 


170- 


The phrase év érépa popdf suggests 
a form different from that in which 
Jesus appeared to Mary, perhaps that 
of a wayfarer (Swete, 402; Lohmeyer, 
362) in contrast with that of a gardener 
as in Jn. xx. 15. But it is also pos- 
sible that the writer is thinking of the 
manner in which the Risen Christ 
appeared and disappeared in spite of 
closed doors (Jn. xx. 19, 26; Lk. xxiv. 
31). The statement that they told the 
rest again recalls the Emmaus story, 
but not the reference to disbelief (13) 
which, as compared with Lk. xxiv. 34, 
may represent a different tradition 
(cf. Lohmeyer, 362). The use of 
morevw c. dat. in 13 f. is found in Mk 
only in xi. 31. Once more, as in 9-II, 
the writer is a compiler whose methods 
and outlook are different from those 
of Mark. 

xvt. r4-18: The Appearance to the 
Eleven. 14. Although longer, this 
section has the same scanty narrative 
element as 9-11 and 12 f., the greater 
part consisting of late post-resurrection 
sayings. The approach to a climax 
is suggested by the series: &fdavy 
mp&rov (9), epavepwin ev érépa popdy 
(12), and dorepov 8€ (not elsewhere in 
Mk) . . . édavepwOn (14). No tem- 
poral statement is given and the cir- 
cumstances are barely indicated in 
dvaxepévors (v. vi. 26) adrois ois 
Dr, (Ox, Ie Seahig cine NaS ode 
proach (dvedifw, xv. 32”) is .very 
severe, more so than in vill. 14-21, and 
includes words which in Mk are used 
of men hostile to Jesus (amoria, vi. 6, 
ix. 24*, and oxAnpoxapdia, x. 5"). Cf. 
Mt. xi. 20. So strong a rebuke can 
be understood only by the supreme 
importance attached to the Resurrec- 
tion by the writer, who has in mind 
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the conditions of his day. For dedopau 
v. 11* and with éynyeppévov cf. xvi. 6 
and 2 Tim. ii. 8. At this point Jerome, 
c. Pelag. ii. 15, found a defence of the 
disciples in some MSS.: £¢ zllz satis- 
factebant dicentes saeculum istud tn- 
iqguitatis et incredulttatts substantia 
(v.l. sub satana) est quae non sintt per 
immundos spiritus ueram Det appre- 
hendi uirtutem. tdcirco tam nunc re- 
uela tustitiam tuam. See the Freer 
Ending zx/fra. 

15 f. After the harsh rebuke the 
introduction of the sayings is very 
abrupt. The commission to preach 
the gospel to the whole creation is an 
independent version of Mt. xxviii. 18 f. 
Its universalism shows that it was 
current in a Gentile Church. The 
saying carries farther the ideas present 
in germ in vii. 27 and more definitely 
in xiii. 10. Admirably expressing the 
spirit of Christianity, no more than 
Mt. xxviii. 18 f. is it an actual saying 
of Jesus; otherwise, the controversy 
culminating in the Council of Jeru- 
salem (Ac. xv) would not have been 
possible. xnptvcow (v. i. 4) and eday- 
yédvov (v. i. 1) are common Markan 
words, but xécpos is found twice only 
(viii. 36, xiv. 9), while xréois, used in 
x. 6 and xiii. 19 in the phrase an’ dpxijs 
xticews, here describes mankind (cf. 
Col. i. 23; also Judith ix. 12, xvi. 14, 
3 Macc. il. 2, 7, vi. 2). Although the 
content of the Gospel is not stated, the 
Christian Message appears to be 
meant. This view is supported by 16 
which is the language of a later age. 
Cf. Jn. iii. 17 f. John, however, uses 
© morevwy and the belief in question 
is faith-union with Christ. Here 6 
muotevoas points to an act, and pro- 
bably, as «al Bamriobeis suggests, a 


confession made at baptism, while 
baptism itself is a rite as part of an 
established ecclesiastical order. Cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 21, Tit. iii. 5. We are not 
far, indeed, from the idea of baptism 
as a seal which guarantees eschato- 
logical salvation (cw@jcera). If so, 
muorevw (v. i. 15) and Bamrilw (v. i. 4) 
are charged with post-Markan signi- 
ficance. For dmoréw v. 11*. Kata- 
Kpivw (x. 33, xiv. 64*) is here used of 
the Last Judgment. 

17 f. The idea that signs (onpetor, v. 
vili. 11) will follow believers (a strange 
use of axodovéw (v. i. 18)) is Johan- 
nine; cf. Jn. xiv. 12, 6 morevwv eis ene 
Ta epya a eye mod KaKelvos ounce. 
But here again the Johannine note is 
wanting. The signs are those re- 
corded in the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Acts; the casting out of daemons 
in Christ’s name (for ev 7@ dvdpuari ov 
v. ix. 37; Sauda exBadAev iii. 15), 
speaking with tongues (Ac. ii. 3 f., 
x. 46; "xix. 6,91 Core xii 28) staking 
up serpents (cf. Lk. x. 19, Ac. xxviii. 
3f.; cf. Isa. xi. 8), the healing of the 
sick (Mk. vi. 13). But once more the 
point of view is later. Speaking 
with tongues, for example, is not men- 
tioned in the Gospels, and if kawais 
is read (A C? D W minusc. oman. it vg 
syc pe hl hier geo Ambr Aug), there is an 
approximation to such phrases as Kawi) 
d.abnKn and Kavos avOpwros (cf. Swete, 
406). While in vi. 13 anointing with 
oil is mentioned, here the laying on 
of hands is specified; and, while 
Lk. x. 19 speaks of treading on ser- 
pents, here it is a question of taking 
them up, and if kat év rails yepoiv is read 
(C L Mmg A ¥ 33 565 579 802 e¢ al. 
sy¢ hl sa bo geo?), in the hands. Further, 
drinking of deadly poisons without 
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harm is not mentioned elsewhere in 
the NT, but mentioned by Papias 
(Eus. HZ, iii. 39) of Barsabbas and in 
a well-known legend concerning St. 
John (Acts of Jn, cf. M. R. James, 
263), and in many stories attested by 
Theophylact (vw. Swete, 406). Here, 
without doubt, is the atmosphere of 
A.D. 100-40. @avaoos is a classical 
word not found in Bib. Gk. od py 
avrovs BAdibn recalls Lk. iv. 35. dp- 
pworos is used in Mk. vi. 5, 13%, but 
the classical kad@s é€yw here only in 
the NT. 

xut. 19 f.: The Ascension and the 
Session on High. In this final section 
the time and place are not indicated, 
but pera 76 AaAfoat adrots more natur- 
ally suggests the meal referred to in 
14 than the end of a series of Appear- 
ances (Swete, 407). . 6 is 
resumptive, but odv, rarely used in Mk 
(v. p. 419 n.) is omitted by C* L W 
go* syc pehier sa arm aeth geo?. For 
pév... 8¢ v. xii. 5, xiv. 21, 38". The 
effect is to distinguish the action of 
Jesus from that of the Eleven who, 
none the less, receive His help and 
confirmation through attendant signs. 
Manifestly a summary passage, the 
section both in vocabulary and ideas 
is post-Markan. 

The name 6 xvpios “Inaods is used 
several times in the Acts and occa- 
sionally by St. Paul, but is not found 
elsewhere in the Gospels. Even if 
"Inoods is omitted (with A C3 D © Ng 
fam. 13 28 al. plur. geo), 6 KUptos, 
especially frequent in Lk, is not found 
in Mk apart from xi. 3 (¢.v.). dv 
edjpOn* describes the Ascension, as 
in Ac. i. 2, 11, 22 and 1 Tim. iii. 16; 
cf. 4 Kgdms. ii. 11 (the translation of 
Elijah). Swete, 407, points out that 


G \ x 
O pev Oovv.. 


the Creeds generally employ avaBatvew 
or avépxecbat, possibly because dv- 
eAnudbn might admit of a docetic in- 
terpretation, although, as a matter of 
fact, the Ascension was known in the 
Greek Church as 7) avaAnyus or 7 €op77) 
Ths avadjpews. After the Ascension 
mention is made of the sessto ad dex- 
tram Dez which occupied so prominent 
a place in primitive Christian belief 
(Ac. vii. 55 f., Rom. viii. 34, Eph. i. 20, 
Colmaits Tetlebo ies yavill werent) Kal. 
2, 1 Pet. iii. 22, Apoc. iii. 21). Swete, 
407, and Lohmeyer, 363, think the 
language is credal. With xal exa@coev 
éx defdv 70d Beod cf. Psa. cx. I, quoted 
in Mk. xii. 36. 

The departure of the Eleven (ééeA- 
Oovres) is presumably from Jerusalem. 
If so, in contrast with Mark (cf. xiv. 
28, xvi. 7), the writer follows the Jeru- 
salem tradition of the Appearances. 
As Swete, 408, observes, éxjpvéav 
mavraxod (i. 28*) ‘ clearly does not be- 
long to the earliest form of the Gospel- 
tradition’. For similar statements re- 
garding the Apostles from Clement of 
Rome, Hermas, and Justin Martyr, 
see the quotations cited by Swete. In 
the gen. abs. with which the passage 
ends the three verbs are found only in 
the Epistles: ovvepyéw (Rom. viii. 28, 
1 Cor. xvi. 16, 2 Cor.’ vi. 1, Jas. ii. 
22**); BeBaow (Rom. xv. 8, I Cor. 
1, 6,8, 2 Cori. 21, Colsita7, Heb. 1. 3, 
xiii. 9%*) ; émaxodovbéw (1 Tim. v. Io, 
24, 1 Pet. ii. 21**). The idea of the 
co-operation of the Exalted Christ 
with the disciple has a parallel in Heb. 
ii. 3 f., (swrnpia) bd tdv dxovodvrwv 
eis Huds €BeBardOn, ovvemipaprupodbyros 
700 Gcod onuetois .. . St. Paul thinks 
rather of the believer co-operating 
with others (Rom. xvi. 3, 9, 21) or with 
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God (1 Cor. iii. 9). Butif 6 Oedsis read commentary with the noble words of 
in Rom. viii. 28, he speaks of God Bede: sancta quippe ecclesia quotidie 
co-operating in all things for good sfzrztaliter facit quod tunc per apos- 
with those who love Him; cf. Dodd,  ‘tolos corporaliter factebat ... miracula 
Rom. 138. With reference to the signs tanto maiora sunt quanto magts sptre- 
which follow Swete closes his great  talza. 


THE SHORTER ENDING 


The Shorter Ending is found in L ¥ 099 o112 274™8 579 k sy! ™g and 
in some MSS. of sa bo aeth. The text (with many v.//.) is as follows: 
mdvra S¢ mapnyyeAwéva Tors rept Tov Llérpov cvvrdpws* eEjnyyeAar*. pera d€ ratra 
Kal atros 6 Inaods éddvn atrois, Kai a0 dvatoAjs* Kal axpr* Sicews* eLaméareer* 
8&0 atradv 70 iepov* cai adbaprov* Kypuypa* tis aiwviov awrnpias*. 

‘ And all that had been commanded them they made known briefly 
to those about Peter. And afterwards Jesus Himself appeared to them, 
and from the East as far as the West sent forth through them the sacred 
and incorruptible proclamation of eternal salvation.’ 


None of the words marked with an asterisk is found in Mk and the 
same is true of the phrases of wept tov Ilérpov, pera tabra, 76 iepov Kal adOaprov 
Knpuvypa, and % aidvos owrypia. There can be no question of Markan 
origin. Like the Longer Ending, it witnesses to the belief of some early 
writer that é¢oBodv7o ydp was not the original end of Mk. Swete, cviii, 
suggests that the pointed reference to the westward course of the Apostolic 
preaching is a sign of Roman origin; cf. Rawlinson, 248. Inevitably, 
and at an early date, it gave place to the superior and more detailed 
Longer Ending. See further, Hort, 38. 


THE FREER LOGION 


The so-called Freer Ending is really a gloss in Codex W added to 
xvi. 14, the beginning of which is quoted by Jerome (v. the note on this 
verse). The text of W is as follows: 


KQKELVOL amreAoyouvre Aeyovtes OTL O AlLWY OUTOS TNS avou.as Kat THS amTrLoTLas vio 
TOV CaTavay EOTW O LN EW TA UTO TWY TVEUYLATwWY aKkaBapra THY adnOeLay Tov Beov 
KataAaBeoba Suvapuv da TovTo atroxadvisov cov THv SiKaroovryny nd ekewvor edeyov 
TW XploTwW KaL O XpLOTOS EKELWoLS TpOcEAEyeY OTL TETANPWTAL O CPOs TWY ETwY ™7S 
efovotas Tov carava adXa eyyiler aAAa Swa Kat uTEp wv eyw apaprnoavrwy mapedoOnv 
ets Oavarov wa vmootpewow es THY adnOevav KaL UNKETL aapTnowow" wa Thv ev 
TW ovpavw mVvEevpaTiKnY Kal apGaprov THs SiKaLoourns Sogav KAnpovounawow. 
“And they replied? saying, This age of lawlessness and unbelief is 
under Satan, who by means of evil spirits does not permit the true power 
of God to be apprehended ?; therefore reveal thy righteousness now. 
They were speaking to Christ, and Christ said to them in reply: The 
limit of the years of the authority of Satan has been fulfilled, but other 
terrible things draw near, even for the sinners on whose behalf I was 
delivered up to death, that they might turn to the truth and sin no more, 


. ‘ _* Reading amedoyotvto. 
Following Jerome: guae non sinit per immundos spiritus ueram Des apprehendi uirtutem. 
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in order that they may inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of 
righteousness which is in heaven.’ 


Apparently some early scribe desired to soften the severe condemnation 
of the Eleven in xvi. 14 and, with a view to the religious situation of his 
day, to add a current unwritten saying of Jesus. Bartlet, 450, thinks that 
the addition was made from some early second-century Christian writing, 
but it is better, with Rawlinson, 249, to suppose that it was composed 
ad hoc. Its date cannot be determined; the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third century may be suggested. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


In the introduction to the narrative (p. 158) it was sug- 
gested that Mark’s account and the experience of Jesus 
Himself ought to be treated separately. While all explana- 
tions must of necessity be tentative, it seems best to explain 
the experience as inner and spiritual. The Evangelist may 
have meant to describe objective phenomena seen by Jesus, 
for he gives no indication that he intends to record the story 
of a vision; and it is by no means excluded that for Jesus 
Himself the experience included auditory and visual elements. 
Mark’s account may also reflect his view that the Messiahship 
of Jesus was a secret hidden from the people. These possi- 
bilities, however, do not preclude us from passing beyond 
the narrative to an explanation grounded in the inner life 
of Jesus. 

Lk. x. 18, ‘ I beheld Satan fall as lightning from heaven ’, 
and the experience described in the story of the Transfigura- 
tion (Mk. ix. 2-8), suggest that there were times when in a spirit 
of ecstasy Jesus saw truth in the form of visions and, like St. 
Paul, heard ‘ unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
a man to utter’ (2 Cor. xii. 4).1_ This possibility still obtains 
when the genesis of the story is traced to the belief of the 
primitive community, that dedication to the Messianic office 
implies the gift of the Spirit, and that baptism imparts the 
Spirit 2; and it is not affected by the fact that, as a Pauline 
Christian, Mark uses the term ‘the Spirit’ (w. p. 160), nor 
by the uncertainty whether Q contained an account of the 
Baptism. In the Old Testament leaders of the people, 


1 For the view that Jesus was a_ hesitates between this view and that 
‘pneumatic person’ see Otto, 344 f., of an origin on Palestinian soil, with 
379-81. perhaps an inclination to the latter. 

2 Cf. Bultmann, 267 f.; Bousset, | Branscomb suggests that the narrative 
55 f.; Branscomb, 19 f. Bultmann indicates what Christians came to 
thinks that the story is to be traced to think about Jesus. 
the Hellenistic community. Bousset 3 Cf. Bultmann, 268. 
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warriors, prophets, kings, and craftsmen are repeatedly 
described as endowed for special purposes by the ruach- 
adonat,! and it is natural that on the eve of His ministry Jesus 
should look for such an endowment. All the conditions for 
a vision significant of the divine call and empowering must 
have been present. The view that baptism imparts the Spirit 
is more credibly explained as an inference from the story of 
the Baptism of Jesus rather than, vice versa, as a belief which 
is responsible for the creation of the narrative. The occasion 
was one in which Jesus ‘ recognized His appointed hour ’ 2 
and received the gift of the Spirit for His Mission. To speak 
of it as the moment when He became the Messiah 3 puts the 
matter too crudely, unless Messiahship, as He interpreted 
it, was the flowering of His consciousness of Sonship, a Son- 
ship rich and unique in character. 

The sense of Sonship and the anticipation of a Messianic 
destiny precede the crucial experience of baptism,’ and they 
go far to explain why Jesus submitted to it at the hands of 
John. That He accepted baptism like other penitents is 
excluded by the entire absence of the consciousness of sin 
in His personality, as it is revealed in the Gospels. We must 
infer, therefore, that He came to be baptized as an act of 
self-dedication to His Mission and perhaps also of self- 
identification with sinful Israel in the fulfilment of righteous- 
ness. In baptism He received the assurance that He was 
indeed God’s Son and Servant. This view is suggested by 
the unique combination of ideas connected both with the 
Servant and the Messiah in the words of the Heavenly Voice 
and by His vision of the coming of the Spirit. It is not clear 


1 Othniel (Judg. iii. 10), Gideon 5 Cf. Lagrange, 12, /ésus n’est pas 


(Judg. vi. 34), Jephthah (Judg. xi. 29), 
Samson (Judg. xiii. 25), Bezalel (Ex. 
Xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31), Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 2), Saul (1 Sam. x. 6, 10), also 
Isa, xi. 2 ff., xlii. 1. See Lagrange, 
12; N. H. Snaith, Zhe Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (Headingley Lectures), 
11-37. 

2 Rawlinson, 253. 

3 Mit thr beginnt seine Messiant- 
tat, Wellhausen, 5. 

4 Cf. Holtzmann, Theol. i. 
352 f., 413-153 C. J. Cadoux, 35. 
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plus constitué Fils de Dieu au baptéme 
gua la transfiguration (ix. 7). H.G. 
Marsh, Io4 f. 

6 Cf. Flemington, 27, ‘For Jesus 
this acceptance of John’s baptism need 
imply no consciousness of sin save in 
a corporate sense, but this identifica- 
tion of himself with the people of God 
was involved in the conception of 
Messiahship which we know our Lord 
found in Deutero-Isaiah’. Fleming- 
ton cites A. Oepke, KTAW, i. 536. 
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from the Markan account that at this point Jesus was con- 
scious of being the Suffering Servant,! for the words quoted 
are from Isa. xlii, and not liii, but it is reasonable to infer 
that His sense of a suffering destiny is lineally connected with 
the initial experience of baptism Cf. Lk. xii. 50. 


B. THE TWELVE AND THE APOSTLES 


The relationship between the Twelve and the Apostles 
is one of the outstanding problems of primitive Christianity, 
and it is of crucial importance in considering the allied ques- 
tions of the Church and the Christian Ministry. In this Note 
the problem is considered mainly as it affects the Gospel of 
Mark, although in point of fact it is impossible to exclude 
the wider issues. The questions which claim attention are: 
the functions and significance of the Twelve in Mark’s 
account; the further evidence supplied in the later Gospels 
and the Acts ; the place of the Twelve in the primitive Church; 
and, finally, the relation of the Twelve to the Apostles. 

(1) Mark’s testimony is that the Twelve were appointed 
in order that, after a period of fellowship with Jesus, they 
might be sent forth to preach and to cast out daemons (iii. 
14 f.), and that, subsequently, they went out two by two with 
authority over unclean spirits, commissioned to preach re- 
pentance (vi. 7, 12), presumably in view of the imminence 
of the Kingdom of God. After the Mission they are less 
prominent in Mk, but they are specially mentioned in con- 
nexion with the teaching which Jesus gave on His way to 
Jerusalem (x. 32) and at the Last Supper (xiv. 17). Peter, 
James, and John are present on important occasions, at the 
Raising of the Daughter of Jairus (v. 37), the Transfiguration 
(ix. 2), and Gethsemane (xiv. 33), and, together with Andrew, 
on the Mount of Olives (xiii. 3). Otherwise, the Twelve tend 
to be merged in the wider circle of ‘ the disciples ’, although 
it is possible that they are sometimes meant by this phrase 
and by ‘ His disciples’. Nowhere, according to Mark’s 
account, are they appointed to exercise functions of rule and 
government in the primitive community. The general 


1 But see J. W. Bowman, 42 f.; O. Cullmann, Baptism in the NT, 16 f., 
Urcehristentum und Gottesdienst, 64-7. 
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impression we receive is that, while the existence of the Twelve 
and the nature of their original appointment were firmly 
rooted in the tradition, apart from Peter, James, and John, 
most of them had become a somewhat distant memory. 

Two considerations deepen this impression. First, out 
of nine references to the Twelve in Mk no less than seven 
appear in ‘ Markan constructions’, that is, in narratives 
compiled from fragmentary tradition (iv. 10, vi. 7, ix. 35, 
X. 32, xiv. 10, 17, 20). Only xi. 11 (‘ with the Twelve ’) and 
xiv. 43 (‘ one of the Twelve ’) belong to self-contained narra- 
tives, and even in these cases it is a matter of mere phrases, 
as in iv. 10, xiv. 10, 17, 20. Secondly, ili. 16-19a is a mere 
list. Of Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James the 
son of Alphaeus, and Simon the Cananaean the Evangelist 
appears to know nothing. In default of further information, 
it would be possible to infer from Mk that the original com- 
mission of the Twelve related only to the Galilean Mission 
of vi. 6b-13, and that, after its failure, they were distinguished 
from the rest of the disciples mainly in character and 
ability. 

(2) In view of the situation apparently implied by Mk, 
it is necessary to widen the inquiry and to consider what 
further data are supplied in the later Gospels, the Acts, the 
Epistles, and the rest of the New Testament. The points to 
consider are: the terms by which the Twelve are designated ; 
the additional stories or traditions in Mt, Lk, and the Acts; 
and, most important of all, the sayings of Jesus which describe 
the functions of the Twelve. 

The names used are ‘ the Twelve ’, ‘ the twelve disciples ’, 
‘the twelve Apostles’, ‘the twelve Apostles of the Lamb’, 
and ‘the Eleven’. It cannot be said that the later use of 
these terms modifies the impressions we receive from Mk. 
Including all these terms, the record is as follows: Mk (9), 
Mt (9), Lk (8), Jn (4), Ac (3), Pl (1), Apoc. (1).! It.is cer- 
tainly remarkable that direct references to the Twelve are 
not more frequent in the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Johannine writings, and are completely wanting in the 
Catholic and the Pastoral Epistles. The three examples in 


1 In the Gospels the phrase ‘the x. 2; cf. Lk. vi. 13, ‘twelve, whom 
twelve Apostles’ is found only in Mt. also he named apostles’, 
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the Acts are probably explained by the fact that Luke 
identified the Twelve and the Apostles,! but this explanation 
will not account for the usage of the Fourth Gospel, nor for 
the single Pauline passage in 1 Cor. xv. 5. Again we receive 
the impression that, as a body, the Twelve are traditional 
figures of the past. 

No clearer light is given by the lists in Mt. x. 2-4, Lk. 
vi. 14-16, and Ac. i. 13. Mt. x. 2-4 is merely a second edition 
of Mark’s list, with the characterization of Matthew as ‘ the 
tax-gatherer’. In both his lists Luke replaces Thaddaeus 
by Judas of James, but we know nothing of either. Indeed, 
unless Lk. vi. 12-16 comes from a non-Markan source, a view 
which is not widely held, there is but one primary list, namely 
that of Mark. The Fourth Gospel uses further traditions 
regarding Andrew (i. 40-2, 44, vi. 8, xii. 22), Philip @. 43-5, 
Aouvins-7) xii oT fi xiv. 8 't.);*and’ Thomas (xi."16; xiv. 5, 
xx. 24 f., 26-9); but, apart from the question of their his- 
torical character, these allusions only give colour to the 
personalities of these men and connect Thomas and his 
companions with the Risen Lord, without illuminating the 
problem of the Twelve. Ac. i. 15-26 records the reconstitution 
of the college of the Twelve, but it is difficult to feel much 
confidence in the historical value of this narrative. Of 
Matthias nothing further is known. Cf. Lake, Beginnings, 
v. 41-6. 

Far more important are the sayings relative to the Twelve. 
Mt. x. 40 (cf. Lk. x. 16, Mk. ix. 37, Jn. xi1. 44 f., xiii. 20), 
‘He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me’, is an undoubtedly genuine 
saying, which enlarges our knowledge of the Mission Charge 
given in Mk. vi. 8-11. It embodies the Rabbinic principle 
that the emissary is as the one who sends him; v. the note 
on Mk. ix. 37. It gives to the Twelve a certain character 
which is relevant to, but need not be exhausted in, the cir- 
cumstances of the Mission (cf. Jn. xiii. 20). It would be 
difficult to maintain that it describes them exclusively, and 
impossible to prove that, as sheluhim, they possess an 


1 ‘The Apostles’ are mentioned 28 record is: Mk (&), Mt (a), "LE! (4); 
times in the Acts and 12 times in the Jn (0), Heb (0), Past. Epp. (0), Cath. 
Pauline Epistles. For the rest the Epp. (2), Apoc (2). 
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authority which they can transmit.! The saying underlines 
the great importance which Jesus attached to the Galilean 
Mission. 

Lk. xxii. 30, ‘ Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel’, is also a genuine saying addressed to the 
Twelve, even though the phrase ‘twelve thrones’ belongs 
to the less authentic form of the saying m Mt. xix. 28. It 
can hardly have been addressed to a wider circle, since it 
speaks of functions of judging or ruling, or be a Christian 
formation subsequent to the defection of Judas  Unfor- 
tunately, its meaning is obscure. The saying is eschatological 
and it is usually taken to refer to the Parousia. In this case, 
it does not describe a power exercised by the Twelve in the 
course of history, but the rule of the saints which belongs to 
the End Time. It is possible, however, that the eschatology 
is ‘realized eschatology’, and, on this interpretation, two 
views are possible. It may have been spoken to the Twelve 
at the time when Jesus sent them forth on their historic 
Mission to the cities of Galilee (Mk. vi. 6b-13); that is to 
say, it describes a rule which they were to exercise in the 
expected community of the Son of Man. Alternatively, it 
was addressed to the Twelve late in the Ministry of Jesus 
(cf. Lk. xxii. 28-30) and with reference to the interval before 
the Parousia. Against this view the objections are formidable. 
We have no other information concerning such a commission, 
and the place occupied by the Twelve in the primitive Church 
renders the interpretation improbable, unless the Twelve 
are the Apostles (v. zzfra). The former explanation of the 
saying is better. To it the position assigned to the saying 
in Mt and Lk offers no final objection, since its place in these 
Gospels is probably purely editorial. Nevertheless, to assign 
the prophecy to the time of the Galilean Mission is highly 
conjectural. It may be suggested, however, that the con- 
jecture is not unreasonable in itself and is preferable to the 
view that the rule belongs to the world beyond time and 
space. 

The remaining sayings, Mt. xvi. 17-19, xviii. 18, xxviii. 


1 For the meaning of shaiak v. Hunkin, G. Dix, and H. St. J. Hart 
K. H. Rengstorf, ATAW, i. 413-44; in Theology, li. 166-70, 249-56, 341-3, 
T. W. Manson, The Church’s Ministry, li. 385 f. 

31-52; also the articles of J. W. 
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18-20, Lk. xxiv. 46-9, Jn. xx. 23, xxi. 15-23, are not only 
obscure, but by wide consent are coloured with later Christian 
beliefs. In particular, Mt. xvi. 17-19 reflects a strong polemi- 
cal interest in Peter! and its authenticity is much disputed. 
In any case, the pointed reference to Peter is adequately 
illustrated in the part he fulfilled after Pentecost in the 
building of the primitive Jerusalem community. The phrase 
‘the keys of the kingdom of heaven’ does not describe the 
power to admit men to, or to exclude them from, the Church, 
but the imparting of that spiritual insight by which alone men 
can enter the Kingdom; and the power to ‘ bind’ and to 
‘loose’ has to do with the practical questions of conduct, 
and belongs to the Christian community as such (cf. Mt. 
xviii. 18).2. Of this saying Jn. xx. 23 is almost certainly a 
later doctrinal expansion. Mt. xxviii. 18-203 and Lk. xxiv. 
46-9 are post-Resurrection sayings, and, as the early conflicts 
concerning the Gentile Mission prove, are much more explicit 
than original sayings on world evangelization and baptism 
are likely to have been. Moreover, the authority in question 
is moral and spiritual, as it is also in Jn. xxi. 15-23, and is not 
the exclusive prerogative of the Eleven. 

In sum, we may say that, while the barer outlines of 
Mark’s account of the Twelve are filled out in the later 
Gospels, the picture remains fundamentally the same. The 
Twelve are chosen disciples commissioned to undertake the 
work of evangelization and teaching in the name and under 
the authority of Christ Himself. They are especially pro- 
minent in the Galilean Mission when they are sent out as 
Christ’s emissaries (sheluhim). Subsequently, they retain 
the standing of men so commissioned, and it is with them 
that the Last Supper is celebrated and to them that the Risen 
Christ reveals Himself. There is, however, a tendency for 
the three disciples, Peter, James, and John, to stand out 
above the rest of whom we know so little. Of hierarchical 
powers possessed by the Twelve and of a commission which 
they can impart to others there is no authentic sign in the 
Gospels, although, in the sayings, there is manifest a tendency 
to enhance their importance and standing. How far this 


1 Cf. Streeter, 515. 2 Cf. R. N. Flew, /HC, 123-38. 
3 Cf. G. D. Kilpatrick, 49. 
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estimate of the Twelve is confirmed by our knowledge of the 
post-Resurrection period is the question to be considered 
next. 

(3) Our ability to determine the place occupied by the 
Twelve in the primitive Church is largely conditioned by 
the answer we give to the question of the relation of the Twelve 
to the Apostles. To some degree, however, the two problems 
can be isolated, for we know that at least Peter, James, and 
John were Apostles, and unless we dismiss Lk. vi. 13 as an 
anachronism, that Jesus did speak of the Twelve as ‘apostles’, 
that is, as men commissioned and sent. Moreover, in the 
early chapters of the Acts there are passages in which by 
‘the Apostles’ the Twelve are designated. General considera- 
tions also bear upon the problem. It is highly improbable 
that men who during the Ministry had been designated as 
‘the Twelve’, and to whom the Risen Lord had appeared, 
can have disappeared as a body before Pentecost or even 
immediately after it. Other things being equal, it is natural 
to suppose that in the days which followed the Resurrection 
the Christian community of some one hundred and twenty 
members would look to the Twelve for leadership and direc- 
tion. If it should prove to be that Luke has too summarily 
identified the Twelve and the Apostles there must have been 
some factual justification for this step. The passages in the 
Acts in which ‘the Apostles’ are ‘the Twelve’ cannot be 
precisely identified, but they are most probably to be found 
in Ac. i-v. After this point it becomes increasingly difficult 
to identify the two groups; it is impossible in xiv. 4, where 
Barnabas and Saul are meant, and in xv and xvi, where the 
Apostles include James, the Lord’s brother, and are men- 
tioned along with the Elders. Ac. i-v is a spirited and 
inspiring account of apostolic devotion, courage, and leader- 
ship, possibly to some extent idealized, but, apart from the 
list in 1. 13, only Peter and John are expressly named. In 
these chapters reference is made to the appearances of the 
Risen Lord to the Eleven throughout forty days, and to the 
command to await at Jerusalem the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Stories are told of the Ascension, the choice of Matthias, 
Pentecost, the boldness of Peter’s preaching, the healing of 
a lame man by Peter and John, their arrest, arraignment, 
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and release, Ananias and Sapphira, the examination of Peter 
and John, the speech of Gamaliel, and the dismissal of the 
accused, after being beaten, with an injunction not to speak 
in the name of Jesus. Ac. vi. 2 is the last explicit reference 
to ‘the Twelve’ in this writing, but it is important because 
it shows that until the appointment of the Seven responsi- 
bility for the care of the poor had rested upon their shoulders, 
in addition to preaching, as is also implied in iv. 36 and v. 2. 
The leading place which they occupied in the primitive 
community is also shown in the statement that the first 
believers devoted themselves to the Apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers (11. 42), 
and to the fact that they laid hands upon the Seven (vi. 6). 
On the other side, there is nothing to show that they had 
anything to do with the dominating place which James the 
Lord’s brother came to occupy in the Church at Jerusalem, 
and apparently no attempt was made to fill the place left 
vacant after the martyrdom of James the son of Zebedee 
(Ac. xii. 2). The presumption is that by a process in which 
death played its part, members of the Twelve disappeared 
from the primitive community, and that leadership passed 
to a wider circle which included Peter, John, James the Lord’s 
brother, and others. 

(4) If to the evidence supplied by the Acts we add that 
of the Pauline Epistles, it is clear that it is impossible to equate 
the Twelve with the Apostles. In the course of time, in 
addition to those mentioned above, the Apostles came to 
include Paul (Gal. i. 1, 1 Cor. i. I, iv. 9, 1x. I, 2 Corr, 
Rom. i. 1, etc.), Barnabas (Ac. xiv. 4, 14), Andronicus 
and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and perhaps Silvanus (1 Thess. 
ii. 6 f.) and others whose names we do not know. There is 
no sign that any of these received a commission from the 
Twelve. 

The actual part played by these Apostles in the primitive 
Church is obscure. Paul and Barnabas had nothing to do 
with the ordering and government of the Church at Jeru- 
salem. In the records they represent the Church at Antioch. 
It is during worship and fasting at Antioch that the Holy 
Spirit enjoins the prophets and teachers of that Church to 
set them apart for the work of the Gentile Mission, and their 
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colleagues lay hands on them and send them on their way 
(Ac. xiii. 1-3); and it is to the Church at Antioch that they 
return and make their report (Ac. xiv. 26-8). It is that 
Church which appoints them to go to Jerusalem, to the 
Apostles and Elders there, after emissaries from Judaea have 
raised the demand for circumcision (Ac. xv. 1 f.). The 
natural inference to draw is that the Apostles at Jerusalem 
and Antioch were distinct groups, a view which is supported 
by the phrase of év lepocoAvpous adarodor in Ac. viii. 14, and 
by the references to ‘ the Apostles and Elders’ in Ac. xv. 2, 
4, 6, 22 f. These phrases distinguish from the rest Barnabas 
and Paul, who none the less are described as ‘ the Apostles’ 
in Ac. xiv.14. The situation as regards Silvanus, Andronicus, 
and Junias is still more obscure. They are described as 
‘ Apostles ’, but we are not told that they had seen the Risen 
Lord, and they are not connected with the Church at Jeru- 
salem. They are Apostles to the Gentiles commissioned for 
service in respect of evangelization. Inthe same way Timothy 
and Titus, who are not Apostles, have special duties in 
preaching, teaching, and oversight 

Combining these inferences, we receive the impression 
of the existence of four groups: (1) the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
including James the Lord’s brother, Peter, James, and John, 
and other members of the Twelve; (2) the Apostles at 
Antioch, Barnabas, Paul, and presumably Silvanus, who 
are missionary Apostles, with oversight over the Gentile 
Churches; (3) the Apostles Andronicus and Junias, with 
more local functions among the Gentiles; (4) Timothy and 
Titus, who exercise a similar ministry.1 These four groups 
foreshadow later developments in the Church. The Jeru- 
salem Apostles who belonged to the Twelve had the prestige 
of those who had been commissioned by Christ for the Galilean 
Mission, and had been promised seats of authority in the 
Elect Community of the Son of Man. No one else could 
make such a claim. They had seen the Risen Lord, but with 
the exception of Paul, to whom a special revelation had been 
given, the other Apostles, so far as we know, had not seen 
Him, but were witnesses to the Resurrection as part of the 


™ Cf, also 2 Cor. viii. 23, where dSeAfoi, who are dmdcrodo exxAnoudv, are 
mentioned. 
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kerygma. Nevertheless, the authority of these Apostles was 
spontaneously recognized, and, with the exception of that 
of Paul, appears to have been unchallenged. The basis of 
their authority can only be inferred. Undoubtedly, they 
must have been conscious of an inner call from Christ, to 
which the Holy Spirit bore unmistakable testimony, and their 
call, it may be presumed, was recognized and endorsed by 
the Church. The author of the Pastoral Epistles speaks of 
‘the spiritual gift’ which was imparted to Timothy through 
prophecy ‘ with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ’ 
(1 Tim. iv. 14), and he represents Paul as reminding him to 
rekindle ‘ the gift of God’ which is in him ‘ through the laying 
on of my hands’ (2 Tim. i. 6); and, although this evidence 
is late, it points to an early, but not necessarily an invariable, 
practice. ‘Elders’ also are described as ‘ chosen’ or ‘ ap- 
pointed ’ for the Churches of Galatia by Barnabas and Paul 
with prayer and fasting (Ac. xiv. 23); but the evidence is 
far indeed from sustaining the idea of an unbroken succession 
from the original Apostles. Both the Acts and the Epistles 
suggest that the Jerusalem Apostles, together with Paul, 
stand apart from all other Apostles in dignity and authority, 
in virtue of the fact that they had ‘ seen the Lord’ and that 
most of them were members of the Twelve. As such they 
had not, and could not have, successors comparable to them- 
selves. Apostolicity, however, became increasingly the mark 
of the Church itself, which had recognized the Apostolic 
character of Apostles other than the Twelve in the work of 
evangelization, liturgy, and government. In the course of 
time Apostles ceased to exist, but every consideration of 
probability suggests that those who were conscious of a like 
call to fulfil the same duties received a similar recognition 
in the Church. ; 

It does not fall within the purpose of this Note to discuss 
further the origins of the Christian Ministry and the succes- 
sion of Bishops and Elders in the Church. All that can be 
said here is that no conception of that Ministry is adequate 
or worthy which does not claim that it is a continuation of 
the essential ministry of Christ Himself, inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, and authorized by the Church through representatives 
who embody its tradition and share in its life. 
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C. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Mk. VI. 30- 
vil. 37 AND vill. 1-26 


The parallelism between these sections has long been 
noticed, and it has frequently been interpreted as indicating 
the use of duplicate accounts of the same incidents. Cf. J. 
Weiss, 204-26; C. H. Dodd, xp. vill. xxii. 273-91; Ed. 
Meyer, i. 130-2; Klostermann, 84 f.; Rawlinson, 103 f.; 
Goguel, 359 f. The agreement is striking, especially when 
it is described in its simplest terms. Thus, it is frequently 
indicated as follows: 


1 The Feeding of the Five 1. The Feeding of the Four 


Thousand. Thousand. 

2. The Crossing and Land- 2. The Crossing and Land- 
ing. ing. 

3. The Controversy with the 3. The Controversy with the 
Pharisees about Defile- Pharisees about Signs. 
ment. 


4. The Syro- Phoenician 4. The Mystery of the Loaves 
Woman (The Children’s (The Leaven of the Phari- 


Bread). sees). 
5. The Healing of the Deaf 5. The Healing of the Blind 
Mute. Man. 


Even in this summary it is clear that the parallelism is not 
complete. There is close agreement only in Nos. 1, 2, and 
5; and in 5 the incidents are different. In No. 3 the contro- 
versies are not the same, and the narratives in 4 have nothing 
in common apart from the references to bread. Further, the 
table does not disclose the fact that in the first series 4 and 5 
are connected with a journey beyond the confines of Galilee, 
a complex introduced by 3 and to which the whole of viii. 
1-26 belongs. A more detailed table is clearly needed. 

Set out more fully the relationship of vi. 30-vii. 37 to viii. 
1-26 is as follows: 


A B 


1. The Return of the Twelve 
and the Departure to a — 
Lonely Place. 

2. The Feeding of the Five 2. The Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. Thousand. 
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A 


. The Crossing, the Storm, 
and the statement that the 
disciples did not under- 
stand concerning the 
loaves because their heart 
was blinded. 


. The Landing at Genne- 
saret including a summary 
statement regarding the 
healing ministry. 

. The Controversy with the 
Pharisees about Defile- 
ment, inserted as an in- 
troduction to the journey 
into the region of Tyre. 

. The journey into the re- 
gion of Tyre and_ the 
story of the Syro-Phoe- 
nician Woman (The Chil- 
dren’s Bread). 


. The journey continued and 
the Healing of the Deaf 


The Crossing and Land- 
ing at Dalmanutha. 


3. The Controversy with the 


Pharisees about Signs. 


. The Recrossing of the 


Lake (to Bethsaida) and 
the story of the failure to 
understand the mystery 
of the loaves and the leaven 
of the Pharisees. 

The Healing of the Blind 
Man. 


Mute. 


This table shows the greater detail of the first series (A), 
which includes the introduction to the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, a fuller account of the Crossing and the Landing, 
the journey into the region of Tyre with the story of the Syro- 
Phoenician Woman, and in A3 the reference to the dullness 
of the disciples. Parallelism is manifest, but so no less are 
important differences, especially in A5 and Bs, A6 and Bo, 
and A7 and B7. 


The Narratives of the Feeding, Crossing, and Landing 


There can be little doubt that A2-4 and B2-4 form a 
literary doublet. 

(1) Both sections contain very similar stories of miraculous 
feeding. In each case the incident takes place in the wilder- 
ness (vi. 35, viii. 4). The same question, ‘ How many loaves 


have ye ?’, is asked (vi. 38, viii. 5), and the same command 
to recline is given (vi. 39, viii. 6). The same words are used 
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of the loaves: ‘took’, ‘ gave thanks’ (edAdyyoev in vi. 41, 
evyaptorioas in viii. 6), ‘ brake’, ‘ gave’, ‘ set before Prand 
the same statement follows: ‘ And they (‘ all’, vi. 42) did eat 
and were filled’ (vi. 42, viii. 8). Each narrative mentions 
the gathering of the broken pieces and gives the numbers 
present (vi. 43 f., viii. 8 f.), and in each case the dismissal of 
the crowd and a journey by boat follow (vi. 45-52, viii. 9 f.). 
These agreements strongly suggest that the narratives are 
doublets, and this inference is raised to a virtual certainty by 
the fact that, in spite of what is related in vi. 35-44, the 
disciples are in a state of complete perplexity in vill. 4; v. 
Comm. Editorial assimilation, the common effect of liturgical 
and catechetical interests, and the miraculous interpretation 
given to each narrative will account in part for the linguistic 
agreements, but the similarity is too great to be explained 
in this way. 

(2) The differences between the two narratives do not 
rule out the doublet-hypothesis. The vivid character of 
vi. 35-44 and the more colourless form of viii. 1-10, the differ- 
ences in the numbers, the fact that in viii. 1-9 the crowd has 
been with Jesus three days (contrast vi. 35-44), and the 
impression given of a more remote locality (contrast vi. 36) 
are modifications of the tradition in the course of transmission. 
Over against these differences the feature which more than 
anything else points to a common series of events behind 
the two sections is the order, feeding, crossing, and landing, 
which is found also in Jn. vi. 1-21 


The Two Groups, A5-7 and B5-7 


These groups raise more difficult problems. The con- 
troversies (A5 and Bs) and the healings (A7 and B7) are 
quite different, and A6 and B6 have nothing in common 
beyond references to bread. The basic movement of events 
behind the two series has been obscured by the catechetical 
interests which have shaped viii. 1-26. In these circumstances 
conjecture alone is possible. 

The best hypothesis is that of J. Weiss, 204-26, Die Schr.4 
140 f., who points out that, if we include the Confession of 
Peter (viii. 27-33), the same succession of events lies also at 


the basis of Jn. vi. Cf. C. H. Dodd, of. czt. 284-91. The 
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controversy, Weiss holds, which followed the Landing at 
Gennesaret (Mk. vi. 53-6) was the Demand for a Sign (viii. 
11-13). After His refusal Jesus crosses over to Bethsaida 
(viii. 22), as we should expect after the forced landing on the 
west shore, since the original intention, frustrated by the 
contrary wind, had been to go to this very place (vi. 45). 
This fascinating hypothesis is oversimplified by Weiss, who 
assigns the two cures, vii. 32-7 and viii. 22-6, to the hand of 
the redactor, and it does not take sufficient account of the 
two geographical statements, vii. 24 and 31, which describe 
a withdrawal of Jesus to the region of Tyre and a return 
to the Sea of Galilee and Decapolis. The strong point in 
his reconstruction is the claim that the Galilean Ministry is 
at anend.! The elimination of vii. 32-7 and viii. 26 simplifies 
his hypothesis, but it is not warranted in view of the primitive 
character of these narratives. The withdrawal across the 
Galilean border (vii. 24) is a special problem in itself, which 
is examined in Note D. Here it concerns us only in so far 
as the introductory section, vii. 1-23, is concerned. This com- 
plex, which Weiss rightly omits from his reconstruction, is 
loosely connected with its present context and was probably 
compiled independently ; v. Intr. 96. Its introduction into A, 
as a preface to the Gentile sojourn, may have been prompted 
by the position of the Demand for a Sign in B, for it can 
hardly be accidental that a controversy with the Pharisees, 
although different in each series, occupies relatively the same 
position. Without prejudice to the historical character of the 
sayings in vii. 1-23, Weiss is justified in giving preference to 
viii. 11-13 in the original succession of events. 

Recognizing the conjectural character of historical recon- 
structions, we may say that the original order of events in 
vi. 30-viii. 26 is vi. 30-56, viii. II-22a, vii. 24-37, Vili. 22b-6, 
or stated with reference to the foregoing table, A1-4, B5-6, 
A6-7, B7, with uncertainty, yet to be discussed, concerning 
the original order of vii. 24-37 and viii. 11-22a, that is of 
A6-7 and Bs-6. Our investigation suggests that vi. 30-vii. 37 
and viii. 1-26 do contain duplicate accounts of the same 


1 Mit dieser Erzéhlung (viii. 11-13] immer den Riichen. Galiléa tst im 
ist das letzte Band zerschnitten, das grossen und ganzen verlorenes Land 
Jesus und date galilaische Bevolkerung fiir thn, Die Schr* 142. Cf. Dodd, 
verbindet: jetzt wendet er ihr fiir op. cit, 278. 
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incidents, but not that the whole of one section is a doublet 
of the other. The actual situation is far too complex to be 
covered by so simple a hypothesis. The worship and teaching 
of the primitive community at Rome, as well as the editorial 
activity of Mark, have left their imprint on the two complexes, 
to a greater degree in viii. 1-26, but also in the more vivid 
section, vi. 30-vii. 37. Happily, the imprint can be read with 
sufficient clarity to afford reasonable grounds for tracing the 
course of events in a decisive episode in the Story of Jesus. 
The fact that light, although refracted, is thrown on the 
circumstances which attended the close of the Galilean 
Ministry by two different Markan complexes, and in part 
by Jn. vi,! is some assurance that the reconstruction is not 
without objectivity. 


D. THE JOURNEY OF JESUS TO THE 
REGION OF TYRE 


The geographical statements, vii. 24 and 31, and the con- 
tents of vii. 24-viii. 26 give reason to think that Mark thought 
of the section as suggesting a ministry of Jesus outside 
Galilee. In vii. 24-30 He converses with the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, in vii. 32-7 He cures the deaf mute in Decapolis, in 
viii. 1-9 He feeds the four thousand presumably in the same 
region, and in viii. 22-6 He cures the blind man near Beth- 
saida, probably also in Gentile territory. Only in viii. 10, 
11-13, and for a brief period, does He return to Galilee, where 
He is met with the demand for a sign. With this exception 
throughout the section He is in contact with Gentiles or half- 
Jewish people. There is a similar situation in viii. 27-ix. 29, 
where Jesus is in the territory of Herod Philip, but here new 
interests appear, and for the most part Jesus is concerned 
with instructing His disciples concerning Messianic suffering 
and death. In vii. 24-viii. 26 four questions arise: (1) Does 


1 Jn. vi does not reflect the tradi- ‘Can it be that this remark betrays 
tion of a withdrawal to Gentile terri- the author’s knowledge that Jesus had 
tory, but as C. H. Dodd has observed, actually made some slight and tentative 
it is rather curious that in Jn. vii. 35 | advanceinto non-Jewish territory, such 
the Jews speculate on the possibility asisimpliedin the Marcan narrative?’, 
that Jesus might leave Palestine and af. ezt. 287. 
go ‘to the Dispersion of the Greeks’. 
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it describe a Ministry to Gentiles ?; (2) What is the historical 
basis of the account ?; (3) Did the journey precede or follow 
viii. 11-13 ?; (4) What was the purpose of the withdrawal ? 

(1) It is safe to infer that vii. 24-viii. 26 was planned to 
mect the needs of Gentile readers. The Evangelist wanted 
to show that the interest of Jesus was not confined to Jews, 
but extended to non-Jewish peoples beyond the confines of 
Galilee. Interest in this theme is shown earlier in the story 
of the Gerasene demoniac (v. 1-20), but here, in the request 
of the Gerasenes that Jesus should depart from their borders, 
it is suggested that the time for the Gentile Mission has not 
yet come. In vii. 24-viii. 26 it is implied that the time has 
arrived or at least is prefigured. The complex, vii. 1-23, by 
which it is preceded, shows how decisively Jesus had broken 
with Jewish customs regarding defilement, and had declared 
that nothing from without can defile a man (vil. 15). Mark 
himself had made the comment, ‘ making all meats clean’ 
(vii. 19). In the narrative of the Syro-Phoenician Woman 
the place of Gentiles in the mission of Jesus is adumbrated in 
the words, ‘ Let the children jirst be filled’. The feeding 
of the Four Thousand is a sign to Gentiles in contrast with 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand which is a sign to Jews. 
Healings are wrought in or near the Decapolis. In all these 
features the challenge raised by the Gentile Mission is 
unmistakably in mind. 

Nevertheless, the limitations imposed by the tradition are 
not less apparent. No preaching or teaching to Gentiles is 
recorded because the tradition had no knowledge of it, and, 
although the disciples suddenly reappear in viii. 1-21, in the 
region of Tyre Jesus is alone. No mission to Gentiles is 
recorded; only intimations of such a ministry. The section 
is a defeated attempt to represent what would have been 
welcomed if the tradition could have supplied the evidence. 
Mark truly divined the universalism implicit in the teaching 
of Jesus, but he could find little that suggested that His 
mission had extended beyond Israel, and it is to his credit 
as an Evangelist that he does not force the tradition to yield 
more than it will bear. 

(2) The second question concerns the historical character 
of the section. In considering this issue vii. 24 and 31 deserve 
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serious attention, since it is not Mark’s habit to invent geo- 
graphical statements of the kind. We must infer that, from 
a place which it may not be possible to name with certainty, 
Jesus ‘ went away into the borders of Tyre’, and that subse- 
quently He returned through Sidon (or Bethsaida) to the Sea 
of Galilee and to the Decapolis. The only point on which 
there is uncertainty is the strange phrase, “through the midst 
of the borders of Decapolis’ (vii. 31), which may have been 
added to find room for vii. 32-7 and viii. 22-6, traditionally 
connected with this region. The firm core of the section is the 
account of the withdrawal beyond the border into Tyrian 
country with the intention of securing privacy: ‘ He entered 
into a house, and would have no man know it’ (vii. 24). The 
intention of Jesus was not to undertake a mission, but to 
retire for a while into obscurity apart from the people and 
apart even from His disciples. 

(3) At what point in the course of events did Jesus under- 
take this journey ? To this question alternative answers can 
be given. In Note C we have found reason to think that the 
historical sequence is A 1-4 followed by B5; in other words, 
that the controversy with the Pharisees which followed the 
landing at Gennesaret was the Demand for a Sign. Does 
the withdrawal to the region of Tyre precede or follow this 
controversy ? 

(i) If the withdrawal preceded the demand for a sign, 
it happened at the point where Mark places it, that is, immedi- 
ately after the landing and stay at Gennesaret (vi. 53-6). The 
difficulty is the reference to the Decapolis in vii. 31, for this 
reference makes necessary the second crossing to the west 
shore (to Dalmanutha), where the demand for a sign was made. 

(ii) If the journey follows the demand, this duplication 
of crossing and recrossing the lake becomes unnecessary, 
since the controversy took place at the close of the stay at 
Gennesaret. In other words, vi. 53-6 and viii. 11-13 describe 
different incidents during one visit to the west shore. In this 
case, the journey to the region of Tyre follows the return to 
Bethsaida (viii. 22a) and Jesus returns approximately to the 
same point, and thence passes into the Decapolis (vii. 31). 

Either alternative involves a certain amount of recasting 
of the Markan narrative, but there can be no objection to 
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this in principle if the view maintained in Note C is sound, 
namely that vi. 30-56 and viii. 1-10 form a doublet. If the 
first hypothesis is accepted, the phrase ‘ through the midst 
of the borders of Decapolis ’ must be regarded as redactional 
and mistaken. On the second view this necessity does not 
exist, but a difficulty arises in the phrase ‘from thence’ 
(exeiev) in vii. 24. In Mk as it stands, the reference is to 
Gennesaret. This meaning, however, is merely suggested 
by the context, and the adverb may belong to the section 
vii. 24-30, and so originally to another context; v. Comm. 

On the whole, the view that vii. 24-37 should follow viii. 
22a is much to be preferred. After the demand for a sign 
all the elements are present which suggest a withdrawal from 
Galilee—the result of the Galilean Mission and the desire 
for retirement (vi. 30-4), the Messianic tension created by 
the meal in the wilderness (vi. 35-44), the forced landing at 
Gennesaret (vi. 45-52), the popular interest of the crowd in 
Jesus as a healer (vi. 53-6), the demand of the Pharisees for 
a decisive sign (viii. 11-13). It is natural that Jesus should 
cross the lake to Bethsaida (viii. 22a), from which the boat 
had been driven by the storm (vi. 45), and that from this 
locality He should withdraw northwards alone. Here, on 
the return journey, He could meet the disciples again and 
pass with them into the borders of the Decapolis (vii. 31-7, 
viii. 22-6). We conclude, therefore, that in terms of the Table 
printed in Note C the order of events is At-4, B5-6, A6-7 
together with B7, regarding Bi-4 as a doublet of A1-4 and 
omitting As as a Markan insertion. 

(4) The final question to be considered is the purpose 
of the withdrawal. Many commentators describe the journey 
asa‘ flight’. Jesus, it is said, withdrew to escape the hostility 
of Herod Antipas. It must be allowed that there is little in 
Mk to sustain this hypothesis. The Herodians, it is true, are 
in league with the Pharisees to destroy Jesus in iii. 6; in 
vi. 14-16 Herod himself betrays a hostile interest in Him, 
menacing indeed, as the account of the fate of John shows 
(vi. 17-29); and in viii. 15 Jesus warns His disciples of the 
disruptive ‘ leaven of Herod’. Of the hostility of Herod, 
then, there can be no doubt, and it is a reasonable conjecture 
that Jesus may have felt that His Ministry might involve a 
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clash with the tetrarch and stir the people to armed revolt. 
But the idea of a flight is another matter. The picture of 
Jesus stealing away into Tyrian country, and haunting the 
Decapolis and the villages of Caesarea Philippi, in order to 
escape the attentions of Antipas, is not only gratuitous in 
itself, but is out of accord with the courage of Him who spoke 
of Herod as ‘that fox’ and declined to turn from His ap- 
pointed path until His destiny was consummated at Jerusalem 
(cf. Lk. xiii. 31-3). If, however, we reject the hypothesis of 
flight, only one explanation remains. Jesus withdrew because 
the Galilean Mission had failed; the Kingdom of God had 
not come and the community of the Son of Man had not been 
established. Even the disciples had failed to understand the 
meaning of the eucharistic meal in the wilderness. The 
crowd cherished materialistic Messianic ideals, and were 
content that Jesus should heal their sick. The Pharisees 
looked for an authenticating sign. In these circumstances 
Jesus felt the need for time and opportunity to consider the 
nature of His work and the tragic fate which apparently 
awaited Him. One must not ignore the indications which 
point to this conclusion from fear of the charge of ‘ psycho- 
logizing ’ or of reading history through the eyes of dogma. 
In its importance for Jesus the withdrawal into the region 
of Tyre is comparable to His departure into the wilderness 
of Judaea at the outset of His ministry and His stay beyond 
the Jordan and near the town called Ephraim at the end 
(Jn. x. 40-2, xi. 54: cf. Goguel, 405-25). 


E. THE COMPILATION OF THE APOCALYPTIC 
DISCOURSE 


This Note discusses the suggestion concerning the com- 
position of the Apocalyptic Discourse indicated at the end 
of the introduction to the section in the Commentary. It 
suggests that the Evangelist has combined several groups 
of sayings, some of which contained apocalyptic elements, 
and has not simply edited a Jewish-Christian apocalypse 
which can be traced in xiii. 7 f., 14-20, 24-7, 30 f. 

1, Against the various forms of Colani’s hypothesis at 
least two objections can be urged. First, only a very frag- 
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mentary apocalypse is suggested as the basis of the discourse. 
It can hardly be called an apocalypse, since it lacks such 
characteristic ideas as the casting down of Satan, the Last 
Judgment, the punishment of sinners, and the blessedness 
of the righteous. Secondly, the sayings usually cited as be- 
longing to this apocalypse appear to be derived from different 
groups of sayings. It would appear preferable to suppose 
that Mark, or an earlier compiler, has formed these existing 
groups into the Apocalyptic Discourse, adding editorial 
phrases and extracts from his sayings-source. How far it may 
be possible to describe the process of compilation will be 
variously estimated. The data are the ideas which dominate 
the chapter, our knowledge of Mark’s literary methods, and 
the linguistic characteristics of the sayings. 

2. The determinative ideas of Mk xiii are manifest. 
Mark, and the Church for which he wrote, eagerly expected 
the Advent of Christ. Within a generation Christ would 
come with clouds, invested with divine glory, and would 
gather His Elect from the four winds (26 f., 30 f.). This 
situation explains the repeated exhortations, ‘ Take heed’ 
(Sy.9)) 23/33), | Be vigilant» 3); ‘Watchiia57137, ene itis 
often said that Mark writes to check this Advent Hope, and 
to show that it will not be fulfilled until certain events have 
happened. Wars, rumours of wars, earthquakes, famines, 
persecutions, the menace of Anti-Christ, heavenly portents 
will precede the Day when the Son of Man comes with great 
power and glory. All this is true; but there is no reason 
to suppose that Mark expects a long interval. The sayings 
usually cited do not support this view. The Gospel is to be 
preached first ‘ unto all the nations’ (10); but Mark is not 
thinking of centuries of evangelization, but of the world of 
his day. When, further, he quotes the saying of Jesus that 
‘the day’ is known neither to men, nor to angels, nor to 
Himself, but to the Father only (32), it is not the historical 
meaning of the saying, with its discouragement of apocalyptic 
forecasts, which governs his thinking ; else, he would not 
have compiled Mk. xiii. What he understands the saying 
to mean is that within a short time the End will come, but 
just when only God knows. Mark fervently shares the Advent 
Hope of primitive Christianity. 
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The Evangelist’s methods show that he uses his material 
with relative fidelity. The whole Gospel witnesses to this 
fact, and, in particular, Mk. xiii itself. Incoherences and 
inconsistencies in the chapter would have been removed if 
Mark had been writing freely. Only the use of disparate 
tradition will account for the references to an Anti-Christ 
who appears only to disappear, and to a‘Son of Man who 
does no more than send His angels to gather His Elect; only 
so can we explain the use of the saying, ‘ Of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one ’, which threatens the whole apocalyptic 
edifice, and the presence of parables which retain traces of 
their original and different meaning. This fidelity of Mark 
to his sources gives hope to the investigator. Had he worked 
with a masterful hand, we should know nothing of earlier 
stages in the tradition and it would not be possible to judge 
its historical value. 

The linguistic data are difficult to assess. None the less, 
there is a difference between Mark’s normal vocabulary and 
style and the words and expressions characteristic of the 
second generation of Christianity. ‘ Semitisms’, moreover, 
and their distribution in the chapter, may distinguish sayings 
and groups of sayings when they are present in some and 
not in others. In some cases they will merely point to the 
Aramaic background in genuine sayings of Jesus, but in 
other cases they may reveal the influence of the Jewish- 
Christian milieu in which His teaching had been interpreted. 
To distinguish different groupings of material and editorial 
passages is a delicate operation, but it can be controlled by 
the history of interpretation and accepted canons of exegesis. 
The primary task is to distinguish the separate groups of 
sayings in Mk. xiii. When this has been done, the original 
form of the material and the use Mark has made of it must 
be considered. 

3. The discourse consists of four groups of sayings: (A) 
Signs preceding the Parousia (5-8, 24-7); (B) Sayings on 
Persecution (9-13); (C) The Abomination of Desolation 
(14-23); (D) Sayings and Parables on Watchfulness 
(28-37). 

(A) Signs Preceding the Parousia (5-8, 24-7). The section 
has characteristic apocalyptic features ; it describes signs and 
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portents leading up to the Parousia. As it now stands, the 
section is broken into two parts, 5-8 and 24-7, by the insertion 
of B and C, and editorial passages appear to have been added 
in sa, ‘ Jesus began to say’, possibly in 6 in the phrase ‘ in 
my name ’, in 8c, ‘ These things are the beginning of travail’, 
and in 24a, ‘ But in those days, after that tribulation’ 


Originally, it may be suggested, A read as follows: 


5. ‘ Take heed that no man lead you astray. 
6. Many shall come (in my name), saying, ‘‘ I am he” ; 
And shall lead many astray. 
7. And when you hear of wars and rumours of wars, 
Be not troubled : 
These things must needs come to pass ; 
But the End is not yet. 
8. For nation shall rise against nation, 
And kingdom against kingdom : 
There shall be earthquakes in divers places } 
There shall be famines. 
24. The sun shall be darkened, 
And the moon shall not give her light, 
25. And the stars shall be falling from heaven, 
And the powers in the heavens shall be shaken. 
26. And then shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
clouds, 
With great power and glory. 
27. And then shall he send forth the angels, 
And shall gather together his Elect from the four 
winds, 
From the uttermost part of the earth 
To the uttermost part of heaven.’ 


With the exception of the phrase ‘in my name *, and 
possibly the Son of Man saying in 26 (cf. xiv. 62), the section 
contains nothing which could not belong to a Jewish-Christian 
apocalypse or to a liturgical poem or early Christian sermon. 
Further, as is suggested in the note on xiii. 5 f.,‘ in my name’ 
has the appearance of an addition. Apparently, it is an 
attempt to explain A as a prophecy of Jesus, and its incoher- 
ence suggests that originally A was of another origin. If 
this is the character of A, it is possible to give a credible 
account of the compilation of the entire discourse. Mark 
was committed to the difficult task of combining different 
streams of tradition serviceable to the exhortation ‘Be on 
the alert! Watch!’ 
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(B) Sayings on Persecution (9-13). In this group of 
sayings there can be little doubt that 1o is added by Mark 
(v. Comm.), and that the primitive unit is 9, 11-13. The group 
appears to have been compiled in the Church at Rome at a 
time when the danger of a clash with the Imperial authorities 
grew nearer daily. Its purpose was to enhearten Christians 
by the assurance that their perils had been’ foreseen and by 
the promise of eschatological salvation. A certain poetic 
structure, which may go back to Jesus Himself, is manifest 
in the section. It may be that the opening exhortation, ‘ But 
take heed to yourselves ’ (ga), is editorial, and that the basic 
unit is as follows !: 


g. ‘ They shall deliver you up to councils ; 
And in synagogues shall you be beaten ; 
And before governors and kings 
Shall you stand for my sake 

(For a witness unto them). 
11 And when they arrest you, 
And deliver you up, 
Be not anxious beforehand, 
What you shall speak. 
But what is given you in that hour, 
That speak you ; 
For it is not you that speak, 
But the Holy Spirit. 
12 And brother shall deliver up 
Brother to death (and father son) ; 
And children shall rise up 
Against parents and doom them to death 
13. And you shall be hated of all men 
For my name’s sake: 
But he that endureth to the end, 
The same shall be saved.’ 


The group, it will be seen, forms a unit. The sayings in 
g and 11 are preserved with relative fidelity, while those in 
12 f. appear to reflect the ‘ killing times’ The tone is grim. 
That it is attuned to a later situation is suggested by the 
parallel in Lk. xxi. 12-19, which, apart from the Markan 
insertion in 16 f., is more resonant and confident, although 
less rhythmical in form, especially in the saying peculiar to 
this version, ‘ And not a hair of your head shall perish. In 


1 Cf.C. F. Burney, PZ,118f. The explained by him as subsequent modi- 
passages in brackets, and vw. 10, are fications. 
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your endurance you shall win your souls’ (18 f.). Not un- 
naturally, B reflects the circumstances of Neronic times. 

(C) The Abomination of Desolation (14-23). This section 
is quite different in form and subject-matter from B. It 
appears to be a Palestinian group of sayings connected with 
Jerusalem. So, at least, we should judge from 14 and the 
Semitic character of 19 f. and 22. Verse 23 may be editorial, 
since it repeats the warning ‘ Take heed ’, which is character- 
istic of the discourse, while the saying in 21, ‘ Lo, here is the 
Christ’ or ‘ Lo, there’, may have been inserted to give point 
to the prophecy about false prophets in 22. The section is 
as follows : 


TAs ‘ But when you see the Abomination of Desolation 
standing where he ought not (let him that readeth 
understand), then let them that are in Judaea flee unto 

1s. the mountains: and let him that is on the housetop 
not go down, nor enter into the house, to take any- 

16. thing out of his house: and let him that is in the field 

17. not return back to take his cloak. But woe unto them 

1g, that are with child and to them that give suck in those 

é ‘ days! And pray that it be not in the winter. For 

9 those days shall be tribulation, such as there hath not 
been the like from the beginning of the creation which 

20. God created until now, and never shall be. And 
except the Lord had shortened the days, no flesh 
would have been saved: but for the Elect’s sake, 

21. whom he chose, he shortened the days. (And then 
if any man shall say unto you, “Lo, here is the 

22. Christ ’’, or, ‘‘ Lo, there’; believe it not): for there 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall 
show signs and wonders, that they may lead astray, 

23. if possible, the Elect. (But take you heed: behold, 
I have told you all things beforehand.) ’ 


If 21 belongs to the section, it may be an indication that 
C is distinct from A, for there is a very similar saying in 5 f. 
A further difference is that C is concerned with a single event 
and its consequences, whereas A mentions a series of signs. 
Again, C lacks the poetic form of A and B, and, like B, may 
not originally have been apocalyptic in character. 

The original theme appears to have been the military 
investment of Jerusalem (cf. Lk. xxi. 20-4). The phrase ‘ the 
Abomination of Desolation’ may be used as a description 
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of Rome, comparable to the use of ‘ Babylon’ in 1 Pet. v. 13 
and Apoc. xviii. 2 and ‘the Man of Sin’ in 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
with the suggestion that Roman might embodies Satanic 
power and is Anti-Christ. The sayings about the man on 
his housetop (15) and the field labourer (16) depict hurried 
flight in time of war. The counsel to take to the hills (14b) 
and the reference to pregnant women and infants (17), and 
the hope that the tribulation may not happen in winter (18) 
are all consistent with this interpretation and lose force if the 
‘ Abomination’ is not Satanic power let loose in war. Even 
the reference to the shortening of the days is not out of har- 
mony with the situation. Nevertheless, this reference to 
shortening, the allusion to unparalleled tribulation in 19, and 
the prophecy that false prophets will arise with signs and 
wonders capable of deceiving the Elect Community, all 
suggest that an apocalyptic interpretation has been super- 
imposed on the tradition. . What Jesus had said is seen 
through an apocalyptic haze. If this be so, Lk. xxi. 20-4, 
or a source lying behind this passage and Mk. xiii. 14-23, 
is the answer of Jesus to the question of Mk. xiii. 4.1 

(D) Sayings and Parables on Watchfulness (28-37). In 
the manner described in the introduction to the section in 
the Commentary, the fourth group consisting of sayings and 
parables has been compiled by Mark for purposes of exhorta- 
tion and teaching in order to encourage an attitude of vigilance 
in view of the Advent Hope. The key-note is struck in 33, 
‘ Take heed, watch: for you know not when the time is’. 

4. The final question to be considered is whether a con- 
vincing explanation can be given of the genesis of Mk. xiii 
on the assumption of the prior existence of A, B, C, and the 
addition of D. 

If the sources are those indicated, there can be no doubt 
that the Evangelist has accomplished a difficult editoria! task 
with no little skill and in a relatively conservative spirit. He 
was obviously attracted by A, which expressed his own con- 
victions, and which he regarded as genuine prophecy, as 
indeed in substance it may be. What course, then, was more 


1 Cf. T. W. Manson, S/, 329f. The Caligula in A.D. 40 to set up his statue 
view that Mk. xiii. 14 has been re- in the Temple seems to me less prob- 
written in the light of the design of able than the explanation given above. 
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desirable than to expand A in line with its apocalyptic char- 
acter; to insert within it at suitable points B and C, in the 
interests of the prevailing belief that definite signs would 
precede the End, and to add the eschatological sayings and 
parables in D? The breaking of A into two parts, 5-8 and 
24-7, is in every way intelligible. Group A mentioned signs 
leading up to the Parousia; but was there not also the sign 
of persecution traditionally connected with the period of the 
‘Messianic Woes’? Accordingly, B was inserted after 8, 
at the point where A mentioned wars, earthquakes, and 
famines, and before it went on to speak of celestial portents 
preceding the Parousia (24-7). It was natural also to insert 
C at the same point, but after B. Whether the phrase ‘ the 
Abomination of Desolation’ is a designedly obscure reference 
to Rome or not, there can be no doubt that it describes 
Satanic power let loose in war, and is thus a form of the Anti- 
Christ conception.’ Its presence, therefore, in C, together 
with the subsequent references to the ‘tribulation’, the 
shortening of the days, and the rise of false prophets with 
lying signs, gave to the complex an apocalyptic character 
which rendered it suitable for insertion at the place where it 
now stands. Was it not believed that the apostasy would 
come first, and the Man of Sin be revealed, ‘ the son of per- 
dition, he that opposeth and exalteth himself against all that 
‘5 called God or is the object of worship; so that he sitteth 
in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God’ (2 Thess. 
LS yer 

Various editorial links were needed to assemble the 
material: the declaration preceding B, ‘ These things are 
the beginning of travail’ (8c), together with the warning, 
‘ But take heed to yourselves ’ (ga), and after C the resumptive 
caption, ‘ But in those days, after that tribulation’ (24a). It 
was necessary also to extend the relevance of the discourse 
beyond the four disciples, Peter, James, John, and Andrew, 
to Christians now living in Rome. The sayings-collection 
supplied this need in D. Sayings and parables were available 
which spoke of the coming of the Parousia within the limits 
of a generation (30), but denied knowledge of the precise 
time (32), and parables already interpreted eschatologically 


t VY, Comm. in loc. 
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(28 f., 34-6), so much so that in the second parable the figure 
of the porter stands in the centre of the picture. Thus, in 
the catechetical teaching of the Church at Rome, the way 
had been prepared for the reiterated injunction to watch, and 
for the assurance that what was said to the disciples was said 
to all (37). 

The implication, that not a little in xiii is secondary 
tradition, is inescapable on any valid interpretation of the 
chapter. Genuine sayings are not explained away, but 
recognized where they exist or where traces of them lie 
beneath the surface, and the tradition is freed from over- 
growths which hide the thought and teaching of Jesus. We 
gain also a revealing picture of the thought of the Church 
at Rome about the period A.D. 65. We are far from robbing 
the teaching of Jesus of its essentially eschatological content, 
which is unmistakably present in many sayings, but which, 
for the most part, describes hopes fulfilled in His Person and 
in the events of His historic ministry. What we detach from 
His shoulders is the glittering apocalyptic robe with which 
primitive Christianity clothed Him, and with which He is 
still draped in popular Christian expectation. 


F. THE EXAMINATION BEFORE THE PRIESTS 


The historical and legal problems connected with this 
incident have led to much discussion.!. In Mk the trial takes 
place at night and there is a second session the next morning 
(so Mt); in Lk it is held in the morning (xxii. 66-71); in Jn 
the time is not stated, but is presumably the evening (xviii. 
19-23). Mark appears to describe a formal gathering of the 
Sanhedrin (xiv. 55), but it is to be noted that, while Jesus is 
condemned (katéxpway, xiv. 64), the verdict is the judgment 


1 Cf. A. Taylor Innes, The Trial of H. Danby, /7S, xxi. 51-76; Biller- 


Jesus Christ (1899); J. Weiss, 308-22 ; 
Moffatt, DCG, ii. 749-59; J. Juster, 
Les Juifs dans l’ empire romain (1914), 
ii. 132-42; R. W. Husband, 7%e Pro- 
secution of Jesus (1916); S. Liberty, 
The Political Relations of Christ's 
Ministry (1916), 141-57; Ed. Meyer, 
i. 187-94; Rawlinson, 217-23; Monte- 
flore, i. 350-66; Lagrange, 399, 404 f.; 


beck, i. 1020-5 ; Abrahams, ii. 129-37 ; 
Dalman, //, 98-100; Lietzmann, Der 
Prozess Jesu (1931) ; Goguel, 502-12; 
R. H. Lightfoot, 142-51. Goguel cites 
the articles of Dibelius, Biichsel, Lietz 
mann, and himself in ZV7W, xxx. 
193-201, 202-10, 211-15, xxxi. 74-84, 
289-301. 
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that He is worthy of death (€voyov «iva Oavdrov) rather than 
a judicial sentence. It is in these circumstances that He is 
led away to appear before Pilate. 

In various ways the Gospel narratives are at variance with 
the rules laid down in the Mishnah, in Sanhedrin iv-vii. 
Cf. Danby, 386-93. In this tractate it is held that in capital 
cases the charge must be decided by a quorum of twenty- 
three judges. The case must be begun with reasons for 
acquittal and a conviction decided by a majority of at least 
two; the trial must be conducted in the day time, but a 
verdict of conviction must not be reached until the following 
day. A trial, therefore, cannot be held on the eve of a Sabbath 
or a Festival-day (Sazh. iv. 1). Witnesses, it is stated, must be 
admonished and warned against supposition and mere hear- 
say (Sah. iv. 5), and it is insisted that the more a judge tests 
the evidence the better is he deserving of praise (Sam. v. 2). 
For blasphemy the penalty is stoning, but the blasphemer is 
not culpable unless he pronounces the Name itself (Saws. 
vii. 4 f.). How far these regulations obtained in the first 
century A.D. is disputed; and also the claim made by Juster 
and Lietzmann that the Jews had the right to condemn men 
to death on religious grounds. 

The problems which arise have been solved in various 
ways. (1) A. Taylor Innes, 58 f., powerfully argued that 
the process ‘ had neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial 
trial’. As Moffatt, DCG, ii. 749, observes, ‘ this (view) needs 
to be qualified, but substantially it seems accurate *. Monte- 
fiore, i. 351, says that, although the trial violates Jewish law 
in many important points, it does not follow that the account 
cannot be true, and adds: ‘ There have been illegal trials 
at all times, and even the flimsiest legal forms have sufficed 
to get rid of an enemy’ 

(2) A second explanation, widely accepted and main- 
tained by Husband and Danby, is that the provisions of the 
tractate Sanhedrin are theoretical and ‘ideal’, and that the 
so-called ‘trial’ was rather of the nature of ‘Grand Jury 
proceedings’. Although Danby’s statements are criticized 
in certain respects by Abrahams, the latter admits that the 
Mishnaic picture is ‘idealized in parts ’, Rawlinson, 219, 
thinks that the Sanhedrists had certain powers of initiative 
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in criminal cases, including the right of arrest, the taking of 
evidence, and a preliminary examination in preparation for 
a formal trial before the Roman procurator. It is probable 
that the later Rabbinic regulations were based on precedents 
followed in such examinations, but we know too little about 
the conditions which obtained in the first century to speak 
with confidence upon this point. 

(3) The view maintained by Juster and Lietzmann, and 
supported by Lightfoot, 147 f., that in this period the San- 
hedrin had power to condemn men to death on religious 
grounds, cannot be said to have established itself, in spite of 
the story of Stephen, the well-known Temple inscription 
found in 1871 (cf. Robinson, Zph. 59 f., 160), and the acts 
of violence described by Josephus (Az?t. xx. 9. 1), especially 
if credence is given to the statement of Jn. xviii. 31 f., ‘ It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death’ 

(4) For the view that the trial took place in the morning 
see the note on xiv. 55. Mark may have placed the trial 
during the night because he distinguished the account from 
that mentioned in xv. I (apw/), his tendency being to interpret 
doublets as separate incidents (cf. vi. 35-44 and viii. 1-9). 
It is possible also that he knew the tradition concerning a 
private inquiry immediately after the arrest; cf. Jn. xviii. 13, 
‘to Annas first’. It is to be noted that only the context of 
XIV. 55-64 suggests a night session; in the narrative itself 
there is no temporal statement. In all the circumstances, 
while there may have been an earlier inquiry, the Lukan date 
is to be preferred; cf. J. Weiss, 320 f.; Burkitt, 138-8. 


G. PARALLELS TO THE STORY OF THE MOCKERY 
BY THE SOLDIERS 


As early as Hugo Grotius (d. 1645) attention was drawn 
to an interesting parallel in the account given by Philo, Jz 
Flacc. vi. (36-39), of a mimus staged to mock Agrippa I on the 
occasion of his entry into Alexandria on his return from 
Rome after receiving the kingship of Judaea from Caligula. 
The people crowned an imbecile named Carabas with a paper 
crown, clothed him with a mat for a robe, and put a papyrus 
reed in his hand. The young men formed themselves into a 
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bodyguard, and, while he was seated in a public place, some 
of them saluted him as king, and others addressed him on 
matters of state, while the populace hailed him as Marzn, 
or Lord. On the basis of this passage S. Reinach, Orpheus 
(Eng. Tr.), 229 f., and J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough’, iii. 
192 f., have suggested that Carabas is a corruption for 
Barabbas, a character in a ritual drama analogous to the 
rites connected with the Roman Saturnadia or the Babylonian 
festival of the Sacaea, and it is claimed (e.g. by Loisy, ii. 653 f.) 
that Jesus was crucified ‘ in the character of’ or ‘ in the place 
of’ Barabbas. Of this view Montefiore, i. 379, observes that 
it is ‘ unlikely and needlessly sceptical ’. 

A closer parallel is supplied by the Saturnalia mentioned 
above. This festival, observed in ancient Rome from the 
17th to the 23rd of December, was a season of feasting and 
revelry, presided over by a mock king, and during which 
great licence was permitted to slaves. A narrative of the 
martyrdom of St. Dasius, published by Professor F. Cumont 
of Ghent, Axalecta Bollandiana, xvi (1897), 5-16, shows 
how the feast was celebrated by Roman soldiers on the 
Danube in the third century A.D. According to custom the 
Christian soldier Dasius was chosen by lot to play the part 
of Saturn, with power to indulge in licence and pleasure for 
thirty days, coupled with the necessity of suicide on the altar 
of the god after a short but merry reign. When Dasius re- 
fused he was beheaded. Frazer, of. cet. ili. 142, thinks that 
the martyrologist’s account of the custom of putting a mock 
king to death as a representative of a god points back to a 
universal practice in ancient Italy, and P. Wendland, Hermes, 
xxxiii. 175 ff., sees in Mk. xv. 16-20 an attempt to treat Jesus 
as the Saturnalian king. Against this suggestion are the 
notable differences of the Markan narrative, as well as the 
disparity of date (Dec.), which by various conjectures Frazer 
seeks to overcome (of. ct. 144-6). 

Alternatively a parallel is sought in the Babylonian 
festival, the Sacaea, celebrated in Western Asia in connexion 
with the worship of the Persian goddess Anaitis, when a 
condemned prisoner was arrayed in royal attire, suffered the 
use of the king’s concubines, along with unrestrained feasting 
and debauchery, only in the end to be stripped of his robes, 
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scourged, and hanged (or, crucified). Cf. the passage from 
Dio Chrysostom, De Regno, iv. 66, quoted by Lagrange, 
421 f.: AaPdvres, &bn, tav Seopwrdv eva tav emi Oavarw 
Kabilovaw eis tov Opdvov tov Tod Baoirews, Kal tHv ecbijra 
SiSdaow abt@ tiv BaowsKyv, Kal mpoordrrew eGo. Kat mivew 
Kal tpudav Kal rats madAakais yphoba Tas tuepas exetvas Tats 
Bacwréws, kal oddels odd€ev adrov KwAver Trovetv bv BovAerar. pera. 
S¢€ radra dmodvcavtes Kal waoTvywoarTes expeacav. Provided 
we pass quickly over the references to the concubines and the 
licentiousness, the parallelism lies in external features, the 
kingly réle assigned to a condemned prisoner and the royal 
vesture, followed by a complete reversal of fortune seen in 
disrobing, scourging, and death. But neither in this, nor 
in any of the parallels cited, does the victim put forward 
personal claims, nor is he condemned for lese-majesty ; nor 
again is there any suggestion of the moral and spiritual 
dignity manifest even in the silence of Jesus. The same must 
be said in respect of Frazer’s identification of Purim with the 
Sacaea, and his suggestion that Jesus was the Haman of 
the year, while Barabbas played the part of the Mordecai, 
a view in which conjecture is added to conjecture, and into 
which he admits that he has perhaps been led by the interest 
and importance of the subject ‘somewhat deeper than the 
evidence warrants ’ (op. czt. 111. 195). The industry with which 
parallels are gathered is not commensurate with the value 
of the results gained. The conclusion actually suggested is 
that, like many games, the action of the soldiers, their jesting 
and buffoonery, has a long history behind it, on which 
analogous stories alike depend, such a story, for example, 
as that to which Field, 21 f., refers, in which Plutarch (Pomp. 
xxiv) tells of Mediterranean pirates who made game of a 
captured Roman citizen, but in the end pushed him from 
the deck and drowned him. If it were necessary, one might 
argue from the ‘ parallels’ that the soldiers’ horseplay is not 
strange or inconceivable; but the story is not in need of 
defence. Ed. Meyer, i. 187, goes so far as to say that mis- 
placed erudition which appeals to the Saturnalia and the 
Sacaea only spoils the scene. See further, J. Moffatt, DCG, 
ii. 756 f.; Lagrange, 421-3; Rawlinson, 229 f.; and the 
works cited by Klostermann, 180, and Bultmann, 294 n. 
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Hy THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION NARRATIVE 


This Note takes up the points raised in the Introduction 
to the Crucifixion narrative and discussed in the Commentary. 
It seeks to ascertain to what extent stages can be distinguished 
in the construction of the account in xv. 2I-4I. 

For purposes of discussion one cannot do better than begin 
with the analysis of Bultmann, 294-302, although some 
elements which he accepts as basic have been questioned by 
other scholars. Bultmann finds the original narrative in 
20b-4a (kai eEdyovow to Kal oravpodow adrov), and possibly 
27 (?) and 37 (the death cry). Thus, in his view, the original 
narrative told how Jesus was led out to be crucified, how 
Simon of Cyrene was impressed to carry the cross and Jesus 
was brought to Golgotha, how He was offered drugged wine 
which He refused, was crucified along with two bandits, and 
finally expired with a loud cry. All the rest is secondary 
tradition: the dividing of the garments, the taunt-sayings, 
and the cry ‘ Eloi’ are traced to the influence of Old Testa- 
ment passages; the temporal statements are redactional ; 
the darkness, the rending of the veil, and the centurion’s con- 
fession are legendary. The added material is 24b, 25, 26 
(a parallel to 2), 29-32, 33, 34-6, 38-41, although possibly 36a 
(the reference to the compassionate soldier) may be original. 
It is surprising that 23 (the drugged wine) is not questioned, 
since this detail has often been traced to Psa. Ixix. 21 and is 
so explained by J. Weiss, 334-9. Weiss finds the original 
nucleus in 1sb, 20b-2, 24a, 27, 31 f., 37, 39, 40-1a. 

The core, 20b-4a, (27), 37, accepted by Bultmann, is a 
stable minimum; but far too much is treated as secondary. 
An initial objection is the abrupt transition from the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion to the death cry. All the taunts of 
the spectators disappear, leaving a break only partially filled 
by the reference to the soldier’s act (36a), the originality of 
which is left an open question. It is reasonable to urge that 
any reconstruction which leaves the death cry isolated is 
fragile. The references to the miraculous darkness (33) and 
the rending of the Temple veil (38) are rightly described as 
legendary, for this opinion is widely shared (v. Comm.). The 
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darkness is connected with the secondary scheme (‘ the third 
hour’, ‘the sixth hour’, ‘until the ninth hour’) and the 
rending interrupts the excellent connexion between 37 and 
39. The account of the centurion (39) is not legendary, for 
it is recorded naturally without any overgrowth of suspicious 
detail, and if Mark reads too much into his confession, the 
cry ‘ason of the gods ’, or (as in Lk) ‘ truly a righteous man’, 
is readily intelligible. The temporal scheme (25, 33, 34) is 
probably superimposed, but the reference to ‘ the ninth hour ’ 
may be original, since the time of the cry ‘ Eloi’, so near the 
end, can easily have been remembered, and may have sug- 
gested the extension of the three-hour scheme to the whole. 
This scheme is deliberately corrected in Jn. xix 14, ‘ Now 

. it was about the sixth hour’ The relation of the super- 
scription (26) to xv. 2, ‘ Art thou the King of the Jews?’, 
’ is no good ground for claiming it as an addition, and the 
fact that Luke introduces it later (xxili. 38) does not prove 
that originally it was wanting in Mk. Some degree of un- 
certainty must attach to the statement about the two bandits 
(27), for it may have been added to prepare the way for the 
account of the railings in 29-32. 

The claim that 29 f. and 31 f. are doublets is persistent in 
critical discussions and is not without foundation; cf. 30, 
ac@oov ceavtov KataBas amo Tob oravpod, and 31b-2, “AddAous 
éowoev, éavTov od dvvarar o@oar . . KataBatrw viv and Tod 
oravpod. A second difficulty is the presence of the chief 
priests and scribes at the crucifixion. While not impossible, 
this representation seems imaginative. The intention appears 
to be to obtain a series of three classes of revilers, although 
no speech is put into the lips of the bandits (32b). Moreover, 
the account of the robbers is at variance with Lk. xxiii. 39-43. 
If we have to choose between 29 f. and 31 f., it may be held 
that greater originality belongs to 29 f., which repeats the 
bitter charge regarding the destruction of the Temple (cf 
xiv. 58). 

The most important question is the presence of the cry 
‘ Eloi’ (34) in the basic narrative. Even if it is inserted, the 
arguments set out in the Commentary point to its genuine- 
ness ; but probably it belongs to the bedrock of the narrative. 
This view carries with it the originality of 36 f. (the comment 
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of the bystanders), in which 36a was already fused by Mark 
or an earlier compiler. F. C. Grant, &G, 179, justly observes 
that 34-7 are ‘ too lifelike, too non-Hellenistic, and set too 
many problems for Christian explanation to be anything 
but original ’. 

The originality of 37 (the death cry) needs no discussion, 
but consideration must be given to the claim that 34 and 37 
form a doublet. It is very doubtful if this claim can be sus- 
tained. 37 refers to a loud but speechless death cry, 34 to 
a saying spoken in a loud voice; and the two are not the 
same. If the challenging cry, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’, is original, the use in rapid succession 
of dw pweydAn (34) and g¢wriy peydAnv (37) is merely the 
diction of an unskilled writer. The basic narrative must 
have ended with the centurion’s confession, and to this, in 
accordance with Mark’s methods, 40 f. (the reference to the 
women) is appended. 

From the above discussion it seems probable that the 
primary narrative consisted of 21-4, 26, 29 f., 34-7, 39, and 
that the (structurally) secondary passages are 25, (27), 31 £3 
33, 38, 40 f. If this result seems unduly conjectural, con- 
firmation is supplied by the fact that the ‘ secondary ’ pas- 
sages contain possible Semitisms, and that the ‘ primary’ 
narrative contains few or none. See the Commentary. The 
facts can be seen in the following table in which verses con- 
taining Semitisms are underlined : 


A. 21-4 26 PAO VS 34-7 39 


lead Ge Ane e 8 ot ee ee 
B 25 (27) 31 f. 33 3S vemaedouk. 
This coincidence of literary, historical, and linguistic con- 
siderations is too striking to be accidental. 


I. THE WOMEN AT THE CROSS AND THE 
EMPTY TOMB 


The references to the women in xv. 40 f., 47, and xvi. I 
reflect a desire to connect the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Jesus with accredited witnesses. Nevertheless, they cannot 
be regarded as inventions, for otherwise they would agree 


more closely 
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The existing variations and obscurities have arisen from 
early traditions which identified the witnesses with the 
Galilean women who ministered to Jesus and His disciples 
and accompanied them to Jerusalem (cf. Lk. viii. 3, xxiii. 49, 
55, Mk. xv. 41). Apparently the party consisted of several 
women, possibly as many as six or even more. Naturally, 
at different centres of Palestinian Christianity the lists would 
differ. All agreed that Mary of Magdala was one of the 
number, but at one centre the names of local women would 
be remembered and at another centre those of others. Luke’s 
(Caesarean) tradition preserved the names of Joanna and 
Susanna, Mark’s (Jerusalem) tradition a second Mary and 
Salome. In these circumstances the absence of Salome from 
Luke’s list and that of Joanna and Susanna from Mark’s is 
not surprising. The greater problem is why Salome is 
mentioned in xv. 40 and xvi. 1, but not in xv. 47, and why 
the second Mary is described ‘ of James’ in xvi. 1, ‘ of Joses’ 
in xv. 47, and ‘the mother of James the less and Joses’ in 
XV. 40. 

The most natural explanation is that Mark was familiar 
with two different traditions (xv. 47 and xvi. 1) which he has 
assimilated in xv. 40. The tradition followed in xv. 47 men- 
tioned Mary Magdalene and ‘ Mary of Joses’, while that 
contained in xvi. I mentioned Mary Magdalene, ‘ Mary of 
James’, and Salome. Knowing that several women were 
present at the crucifixion, Mark has felt justified in combining 
the two lists. He knew, or assumed, that ‘ Mary of Joses’ and 
‘Mary of James’ were one and the same person and therefore 
used the cumbrous designation found in xv. 40, ‘ Mary the 
mother of James the less and Joses’, adding the names of 
Mary Magdalene (xv. 47, xvi. 1) and Salome (xvi. 1). 

C. H. Turner, 81 f., takes a different view. He suggests 
that originally Mk. xvi. I mentioned no names and that 
xv. 47-xvi. I read: ‘And Mary the Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of Joses beheld where he was laid, and when the 
Sabbath was past bought spices to come and anoint him’ 
Matthew, he suggests, who reproduces xv. 47 in xxvii. 61, 
after inserting the story of the sealing of the tomb in xxvii. 
62-6, returns at xxviii. I to follow Mk, and therefore repeats 
the names of the women; and it is in consequence of this 
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fact that subsequently the names were added in Mk. xvi. 1. 
The difficulties of this view are considerable. First, textually 
it follows D d k n (q), which in whole or in part omit the 
names in xvi. I, but against the rest of the textual tradition. 
Secondly, Mt. xxviii. 1 does not mention Salome. Thirdly, 
on the view suggested, ‘ the other Mary’ of Mt. xxviii. 1 is 
replaced by ‘ Mary of James’ in Mk. xvi. 1, in spite of the 
fact that the previous verse, Mk. xv. 47, has ‘ Mary of Joses’, 
where the parallel verse in Mt. xxvii. 61 also has ‘ the other 
Mary’. Fourthly, no good reason can be given why the 
text of Mk should have been altered, if originally it read as 
Turner suggests. Bartlet, 434, conjectures that the names 
may have been inserted when the text of Mk was divided into 
lections for reading in church ; but, if the names were wanting 
in xvi. 1, the lection could have been begun at xv. 47. Fifthly, 
if, as is probable, Mk. xvi. 1-8 is a piece of self-contained 
tradition, it is not surprising that the names are given in xvi. I. 
Lastly, the alternative explanation offered above is simpler. 

For these reasons the view that Mark has fused xv. 47 and 
xvi. Lin xv. 40 is preferable. This explanation is strengthened 
by the conclusion, independently reached, that xv. 40 f. was 
appended by Mark to the account of the burial; v. Comm. 
in loc. 


J. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PASSION 
AND RESURRECTION NARRATIVE 


Since it has frequently been suggested in recent discus- 
sions that xiv. I-xvi. 8 is based on a shorter and more summary 
narrative (v. pp. 524 f.), it is desirable to examine the grounds 
on which this hypothesis rests and the extent to which it can 
be sustained. 

(1) There are undoubtedly narratives which appear to 
be intercalated into the body of the account, as earlier in the 
Gospel in iii. 20-30 and v. 25-34. The Anointing (xiv. 3-9) 
is the clearest example. Other cases of the kind are the story 
of Gethsemane (xiv. 32-42), the Trial before the Priests (xiv. 
55-64), the Denial (xiv. 54, 66-72), and the Mockery by the 
Soldiers (xv. 16-20). 

(2) Further, as earlier in the Gospel (ii. 21 f., 27 f., iv. 
21-5, ix. 28 f., x. 10-12), shorter passages are appended to, 
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or inserted in, narratives: e.g. xiv. 28 (?), 47, 48-50, 51 f., 65, 
KVI25 833/38, "40 fag. 

(3) Again, along with the more vivid and detailed nar- 
ratives, there are short summary passages, written in better 
Greek, which have a certain continuity and give an outline 
to the story, although broken and incomplete: e.g. xiv. 1 f,, 
10 f., 26, 43b-6, 53a, XV. I, 15, 22-4, 37, 39." If there is reason 
to presuppose a foundation source, these passages will prob- 
ably belong to it. 

(4) Finally, of the intercalated narratives mentioned above 
the Anointing, Gethsemane, the Denial, the Mockery, to- 
gether with the Prophecy of the Betrayal (xiv. 17-21), the 
Last Supper (xiv. 22-5), and, in addition, very many of the 
shorter passages which appear to be appended to, or inserted 
in, narratives, contain Semitisms or, if the expression be 
preferred, apparent Semitisms, while these are wanting, or 
almost wanting, in the Priests’ Plot (xiv. 1 f.), the Treachery 
of Judas (xiv. 1o f.), the Preparations for the Passover (xiv. 
12-16), the Prophecy of the Denial (xiv. 26-31), the Arrest 
(xiv. 43-6), the Trial before the Priests (xiv. 53, 55-64), the 
Trial before Pilate (xv. 1-15, apart from 2, 8, 12), the Cruci- 
fixion (xv. 21-4, 26, 29 f., 34-7, 39), the Burial (xv. 42-6), and 
the Empty Tomb (xvi. 1-8). Semitisms are found in all the 
‘appended ’ passages, except xiv. 28, xv. 33, 38. 

These facts are too remarkable to be dismissed as fanciful. 
They supply a strong prima facte case for regarding the 
Passion Narrative as a composite section, in which ‘ primary ’ 
and ‘secondary’ elements (using the terms in a strictly 
structural sense, and without prejudice to historical con- 
siderations) can be distinguished. It is probable that a simple 
distinction between two groups is much too facile; the con- 
struction of the narrative is likely to be much more complex. 
But it is by first isolating two stages, A and B, that progress 
is likely to be made. It is necessary also to consider if a 
credible account can be given of the process by which the 
existing narrative came into being. It is not necessary to 
be able to explain everything, to leave no ‘ loose ends’ and 
to avoid tantalizing alternatives; it is enough if a compre- 
hensive hypothesis covers the available data, in spite of points 
where the literary and historical facts are obscure. 
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The linguistic details are summarized below. It is fully 
recognized that several of the alleged ‘ Semitisms’ are still 
sub judice, but it is claimed that a ‘ Semitism’ need not be 
impossible as Greek, and that it is significant if two or more 
possible examples can be cited in a single verse, and several, 
or none, in a particular narrative. 


1. The Priests’ Plot (xiv. 1 f.). No Semitisms. 


2. The Anointing (xiv. 3-9). Semitisms: joav ayava- 
Kroovres (4) and mpos éavtovs (4); possibly also motifs (3) 
and év éeuoé (6); in 6 éoxev emoinoev (8) and mpoedaPev pupi- 
ca. (8). Note also caddy Epyov (6) in the technical Rabbinic 
sense of ‘ good work’; cf. D. Daube, ATR, xxxii. 3, 188. 
Asyndeta in 3b, 6c, and 8. 


3. The Treachery of Judas (xiv. 10 f.). No Semitisms. 


4. The Preparations for the Passover (xiv. 12-16). Kat 
paratactic is used frequently and there is a possible Semitism 
in kat abrds (15) but otherwise the style is not Semitic. Con- 
trast rH mpdrn pepe Tav alvpwv (12) and rH md Tadv oap- 
Barwv (xvi. 2). 

5. The Prophecy of the Betrayal (xiv. 17-21). Semitisms : 
ipéavro c. infin. (19); «ls Kara els (19); KaAdv (21); asyn- 
deton in 19. 

6. The Last Supper (xiv. 22-5). Semitisms: €«xvvvdpevov 
with a future sense (24); dmép toAAGv (24); apyny Acyw dpiv 
(25); if read, od py mpoo0G metv (25). Cf. also Black, 171 f., 
on kawvév (25); and Jeremias, 88-94. Kat éoftovrwy atbradv 
(22) repeats 18a. For mivw ex (23, 25) v. Comm. The con- 
struction is not necessarily Semitic, but may be so in this 
context. The sayings are full of OT ideas; ‘blood ’, 
‘ covenant ’, ‘ the fruit of the vine ’, ‘ that day 


7. The Prophecy of the Denial (xiv. 26-31). No Semitisms, 
apart from ’Apijv Aéyw aoe in the saying in 30. 6€ is used 
twice and probably three times. 

8, Gethsemane (xiv. 32-42). Semitisms : épyovrar used 
first and without a subject (32); the name Tedonpavei (32) ; 
npéaro c. infin. (33); "ABBd (36), madw (39 f.), Hoav Kara- 
Bapuvdpevor (40); and possibly dméyet (41), cf. Black, 161 f. 
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9. The Arrest (xiv. 43-52). No Semitisms in 43-6, for 
éOdv (45) is not quite redundant. Kai ed@ds eri AaAobvr0s adrob 
is editorial (cf. v. 35). In the appended passages in 47-52 
there are several Semitisms: els (47); amoxpiGeis elzev (48) ; 
Hun SiddoKwy (49) ; Kparovdow (51). 


10. The Trial before the Priests (xiv. 53-65). No Semi- 
tisms in the narrative proper, 53a, 55-64. The Greek is easy 
and flowing. $8¢ is used five times, and the only Markan 
example of the aor. mid. dexpivaro appears in 61. mdAw 
(61) may mean ‘thereupon’, but one will hesitate to trace 
it to the Aramaic ¢udh in this context. The impression left 
by 53b, 54 and 65 is quite different. In 53b the verb precedes 
the subject, and in 54 ews éow els reads like an over literal 
rendering of an Aramaic original. Cf. also Av cuvKabrpevos 

. Kal Oeppawopevos (54); np€avto c. infin. (65). 54 is 
taken up again in 66 by the repetition of Qeppawdpevov, and 
53b and xv. I may be a doublet. 


11. The Denial (xiv. 66-72). In contrast with 55-64 the 
presence of several possible Semitisms in this narrative is 
noteworthy. Cf. pia (66); jpéaro c. infin. twice in 69 and 
71; Ovre olda ovre emiorapat od ti Adyets in 68 (Torrey, 7G, 
16 f.; Black, 61); 6v Aédyere (representing d@*) in 71; and 
emuBadwy in 72, unless Moulton’s excellent rendering ‘ set to’ 
is accepted. Note also the possibility that Matthew’s d9Adv oe 
mouet and (if read) Mark’s 6uoudfer (70) may be translation 
variants, and the remarkable frequency of kai paratactic. 


12. The Trial before Pilate (xv. 1-15). The linguistic 
features are peculiar. On the one hand, dé appears no less 
than 12 times and there are ‘ Latinisms’ in 76 txavov trovfoar 
and ¢payeAAwoas in 15. On the other hand, there are possible 
Semitisms in amoxpiHels Aéyes (2), NpEaTo c. infin. (8), and 
amoxpiels éXeyev (12). Possibly in 12 and probably in 13 
maw means ‘thereupon’. Cf. also Black, 86, 92 n., who 
suggests that the problem of ‘the intrusive zpdés’ in Mt. 
XXVil. 14 may be solved by rendering 5 into Aramaic, and 
that ézovec in 8 may be impersonal. While a confident opinion 
is not possible, the possibility that 2 and 6-14 have been 
inserted into I, 3-5, 15 (less the reference to Barabbas) cannot 
be ignored. 
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13. The Mockery (xv. 16-20). Cf. (if read) €ow eis (16); 
np€avro c. infin. (18); also the unskilled use of the voc. in 
Baovwdcdé (18) and the phrase riOévres ta yovara (19), not found 
in the LXX and for which there are few classical parallels. 
That iva oravpw64 (15) and va oravpwowow (20) suggest that 
16-20 is inserted, has often been suggested. 


14. The Crucifixion (xv. 21-41). See Note H. The 
narrative illustrates the features found in the Passion Nar- 
rative as a whole. In the verses which appear to belong to 
the foundation narrative (21-4, 26, 29 f., 34-7, 39) there are 
no Semitisms, apart from the quotation in 34, while, on the 
contrary, in many of the ‘insertions’ (25, 27, 31 f., 33, 38, 
40 f.) possible Semitisms are found. Cf. cai (25); eva . 
éva (27); the reading Adyovres (k in 31); toav Pewpotoa 
(40); the translation Gk of 41a. 

1s. The Burial (xv. 42-7). The only possible Semitism 
is Av mpoodexopevos (43), which may be inserted. Otherwise, 
the vocabulary and constructions suggest composition in a 
Gentile environment ; v. Comm. 


16. The Empty Tomb (xvi. 1-8). The only features which 
might be claimed as Semitic are 7H pug Tov coaBBarwv (2), 
which may be quasi-technical, and the asyndeta in 6. The 
presumption is that the narrative is non-Semitic. 


If, as in Note H, we combine the literary and historical 
conjectures with the evidence supplied by possible Semitisms, 
the results are remarkable. In the following table A contains 
the sections which have a certain continuity, in which Semi- 
tisms are almost non-existent, while classical words and 
‘Latinisms’ are not infrequent. Cf. cvpPovAov in the sense 
of consilium (xv. 1), TO tkavev movfjoa (xv. 15); dppayedrAow 
(xv. 15), exmvéw (xv. 37), xevtuptov (xv. 39, 44 f.), e€ evavrias 
(xv. 39), TéOvnKev as distinct from amébavev (xv. 44), dwpéopac 
and mr@pa (xv. 45). In addition may be mentioned the 
custom described by dyyapevovow (xv. 21), the allusion to 


1 Many scholars explain the Gk 
phrase as a Latinism ; cf. W. Bauer, 
1305; H. Schlier, KTAW, i. 739; 
Bl. Debrunner, § 5. 3b; Plummer, S¢. 
Lk, 508. Schlier cites genua ponere 
(Curtius vill. 7. 135 Quintil. ix. 4. 11), 


also genua submittere (Ovid, Fast. iv. 
317; Plin. Hest. Wat. viii. 1. 3) and 
genua inclinare(Pseud.-Vergil, Anthol. 
172. 10b; etc.). The evidence seems 
too slight to account for the Gk phrase. 
Cf. Eur. 7vo. 1307, yovu riOnue yaia. 
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Alexander and Rufus (xv. 21), and the translations of 
Aramaic and Jewish technical phrases (xv. 22, 34, 42), which 
may suggest Roman provenance. B contains the narratives 
and shorter passages which appear to be intercalated or 
appended, and which at the same time are full of possible 
Semitisms (underlined). 


Oe R XIV Se LOW NCE2-1G)" 7027, | 26-31. 

A. 43-6. (53, 55-64.) XV. I, 3-5, 15- 

B. 47-52. $4.65. 65-72. XV. 2, 6-14. 16-20. 
AL 21-4," 2G, 820s, 134-7, 139: 42-6. (xvi. I-8.) 
Be 25,9 27; eb ian 3ye 15S. AOlt 47. 


Note. xiv. 12-16 may have stood in A, but its detail and 
its use of the term ‘ disciples’ suggest that it is a later addition 
to A. Possibly xiv. 17-21 belongs to B, but its interest in the 
betrayal, which is characteristic of A, suggests that it should 
be classified as above. The Semitisms in 21, as also in xv. 34, 
appear in a saying, and xv. 34a is an OT quotation. 


The evidence suggests that the Markan Passion Narrative 
came into existence in at least two main stages represented 
by Aand B. A was non-Semitic and of a summary character. 
It was a simple straightforward narrative such as might well 
have been compiled for the needs of the Christian community 
at Rome. Its unity, continuity, and stark realism mark it 
as a primitive complex. B, on the contrary, had a strong 
Semitic flavour, and consisted of vivid self-contained nar- 
ratives and of striking supplementary details derived from 
the reminiscences of Peter. It contained a richer tradition 
which could readily be inserted in the existing basic account. 
The hypothesis suggested is that Mark found an account 
of the Passion in Rome and expanded it by the aid of Petrine 
tradition. This hypothesis is the reverse of what a priori 
might be expected. A purely theoretical construction would 
suggest that the basic narrative contained Petrine reminis- 
cences, and that, if it was expanded, the additions would be 
non-Semitic and less historical. The fact that the evidence 
compels a reversal of this not unnatural expectation is an 
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encouragement to believe that the hypothesis stated above 
is objective. 

It is possible that A is composite. It will be recalled that 
Bultmann, with whom Jeremias is in general agreement 
(v. p 525), finds the nucleus of the Passion Narrative in an 
old account of the Arrest, the Condemnation, the Departure 
to the Cross, and the Crucifixion. To this Mark added a 
complex of narratives connected with the Last Supper, the 
Trial before the Priests, and the Burial, and preceded the 
whole with the Priests’ Plot and the Treachery of Judas. 
He also added other narratives assigned above to B. It may 
be doubted, however, if A was so brief. The Priests’ Plot 
and the Treachery of Judas are in line with the story of the 
Arrest, and the connexion of the Supper with the betrayal 
belongs to the earliest tradition (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 23). Whatever 
may be true of xiv. 22-5, it is at least probable that xiv. 17-21 
stood in A; for, although it does not describe the Passover 
Meal which xiv. 12-16 leads us to expect, its preoccupation 
with the prophecy of the betrayal is intelligible in a Passion 
Narrative which reflects so deep an interest in this theme. 
It is probable also that A included the story of the Burial, 
for the statement that Jesus ‘ was buried’ was intentionally 
included in the primitive erygma (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4). For the 
same reason the basic account must have ended in an account 
of the Resurrection (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4-7). This account may 
have been xvi. 1-8, but this narrative is so late and legendary 
in character that it is more probably a late addition to A, and 
may have been preceded by some statement regarding the 
Resurrection and the appearance of Jesus to Peter, to the 
Twelve, and to other witnesses. 

In some respects the most problematical element in A is 
the Trial before the Priests. It is conceivable that originally 
the account followed xv. 1a and was transferred to its present 
position at the time when A and B were combined. But, if 
xiv. 53b and xv. 1a form a doublet, it is more probable that, 
although xiv. 55-64 is a fuller account of the summary state- 
ment in xv. I, it was regarded as the record of a separate 
trial, and accordingly stood in its present position in A. See 
pp. 565, 646. In view of this uncertainty xiv. 53, 55-64, as 
well as xvi. 1-8, is enclosed in brackets in the Table. 
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Tentatively, and for purposes of reference, the text of A 
may be set out as follows: 


Kive tt. 


xiv. 10 f 


Xiv. 17-21 


xiv 26-31. 


xiv. 43-6. 


Now after two days was the Passover and 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread. And the 
chief priests and the scribes were seeking how 
they might arrest him by guile and kill him, 
for they said, ‘ Not at the Feast, lest haply 
there be a tumult of the people’. And Judas 
Iscariot, who was one of the Twelve, went 
away to the chief priests in order to deliver him 
up to them. And when they heard it they 
rejoiced, and promised to give him money. 
And he sought how he might deliver him up 
conveniently. 

And (on the first day of Unleavened 
Bread),! when evening was come, he cometh 
with the Twelve. And as they sat and were 
eating, Jesus said, ‘ Truly I tell you, One of 
you shall deliver me up, even he that eateth 
with me’. And they began to be sorrowful, 
and to say unto him one by one, ‘ Is it I?’. 
And he said unto them, ‘It is one of the Twelve, 
he that dippeth with me in the one dish. For 
the Son of Man goeth, even as it is written of 
him: but alas for that man through whom the 
Son of Man is delivered up! it were better 
for that man if he had not been born.’ 

And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out unto the mount of Olives. And Jesus 
saith unto them, ‘ All ye shall be ensnared: 
for it is written, “I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered abroad ’’. 
Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will lead you 
into Galilee.’ But Peter said, ‘ Although all 
shall be ensnared, yet will not I’. And Jesus 
saith unto him, ‘ Truly I tell thee, that thou 
to-day, even this night, before the cock crow 
twice, shalt deny me thrice’. But he spoke 
exceeding vehemently, ‘If I must die with 
thee, I will not deny thee’. And in like 
manner also said they all. 

And straightway ? Judas came, one of the 
Twelve, and with him a crowd with knives 


! The inclusion of this phrase at this 2 Omitting the editorial phrase, 
point is a pure guess. It is correctin ‘ while he was yet speaking’. Cf. v. 
this context, but not where it stands 35. 


in xiv. I2. 


a 


XIV. 53a. 
BeWonE 03-55 15. 


Vee =4 1020), 
204., 34-7, 
39. 
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and cudgels, from the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders. Now he who was 
delivering him up had given them a sign, 
saying, ‘ The one I shall kiss is he; seize him 
and lead him away without any mistake’. 
And when he came, he went up to him at once, 
and said ‘ Rabbi’ And he kissed him fer- 
vently. And they laid hands on him, and 
seized him. 

And they led Jesus away to the high priest.! 

And straightway in the morning the chief 
priests with the elders and scribes, and the 
whole council, held a consultation, and bound 
Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered 
him up to Pilate. And the chief priests 
accused him of many things. And Pilate 
asked? him, ‘Answerest thou nothing? Behold 
how many things they accuse thee of.’ But 
Jesus no more answered anything, so that 
Pilate marvelled. And Pilate, wishing to 
content the crowd,3 delivered up Jesus, when 
he had scourged him, to be crucified. 

And they compel one passing by, Simon 
of Cyrene, coming from the country, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, to carry his 
cross. And they bring him to the place Gol- 
gotha, which is, being interpreted, The place 
of a skull. And they sought to give him wine 
mingled with myrrh, but he did not receive it. 
And they crucify him, and distribute his gar- 
ments among them, casting lots what each 
should take. And the inscription of his 
accusation was written, ‘The King of the 
Jews’. And the passers-by railed at him, 
shaking their heads, and saying, ‘ Ha! thou 
that destroyest the Temple, and buildest it 
in three days, save thyself, and come down 
from the cross’. And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani?’, which is, being interpreted, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’. And some of the bystanders, when 
they heard it, said, ‘ Behold, he is calling for 


1 At this point the account of the with odxér: in 5, may indicate that xv. 
Trial before the Priests may have been 2 belongs to A. 


added to A. 


3 Omitting ‘ released to them Barab- 


2 Omitting aéAw, which, however, bas’. 
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Elijah’. And one ran and filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and putting it on a reed sought 
to give him to drink. And they said,! ‘ Do 
let us see if Elijah comes to take him down’. 
And with a loud cry Jesus expired. And when 
the centurion, who stood facing him, saw that 
he so cried out 2 and expired, he said, ‘ Truly, 
this man was the Son of God’. 

XV 42-6 And when evening was now come, since 
it was the Preparation, that is, the day before 
the Sabbath, there came Joseph of Arima- 
thaea, a councillor of good position (who also 
was looking for the kingdom of God), and, 
taking courage, he went in to Pilate and asked 
for the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled 
that he was already dead, and summoning the 
centurion, he asked him if he had died already. 
And when he knew it from the centurion, he: 
granted the corpse to Joseph. And he bought 
a linen cloth, and taking him down, wrapped 
him in the linen cloth, and laid him in a tomb 
which had been hewn out of the rock, and 
rolled a stone against the door of the tomb. 


* * * * * * * 


Such is A, the Passion Story of the Roman community, 
so far as we can recover it. It certainly has unity and dis- 
tinctiveness. In addition to the linguistic features already 
noticed, it is characterized by its emphasis on the guilt of the 
hierarchy, the shame of the betrayal, the divinity of Jesus, 
the reality of the death, burial, and resurrection, its frequent 
use of zapadidw@m (xiv. 10 f., 44, xv. I, 15), and its allusions 
to the Twelve (xiv. 10, 17, 20, 43). As Jeremias, 54, suggests, 
the account is built on the outline illustrated in the prophecies 
of the Passion (viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 33 f.) and the early Christian 
creed in I Cor. xv. 3-5, and may have been current earlier 
in a shorter form; but, at the time when Mark wrote, it 
appears to have attained relative fixity. 

In contrast with A, the group B had no continuity, but 
consisted of separate narratives and traditions. It is necessary 
to ask whether, by presuming the framework supplied by 
A, a credible explanation can be given of the disposal of B 
material in the Passion Narrative. 


1 Mark has A¢ywr. V. Comm. 2 VY. Comm, 
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The insertion of the Anointing (xiv. 3-9) was determined 
by its connexion, in the form familiar to Mark, with the 
Passion. In particular, the statement that the woman had 
anticipated the anointing of the body of Jesus prepared the 
way for the account of a burial without anointing and with 
no other provision for the last offices save a linen shroud. 
Unless it had already been inserted in A, the narrative of the 
Preparations for the Passover (xiv. 12-16) was introduced to 
give greater detail to the account of the Supper, and the 
deficiencies of xiv. 17-21 were made good by the insertion 
of the narrative of the Institution of the Supper (xiv. 22-5), 
which appears to be a liturgical account derived from an 
early Palestinian source. Representing the best tradition, 
the Gethsemane story (xiv. 32-42) was naturally placed 
immediately before the arrest. It gave greater precision to 
the reference to the departure to the Mount of Olives (xiv. 26), 
since Gethsemane was probably located on the lower slopes 
of the hill. How little the B tradition is ‘ secondary’ in the 
historical sense is obvious from this narrative of incomparable 
poignancy. The appended passages, 47 (the incident of the 
sword), 48-50 (the saying about daily teaching in the Temple), 
and 51 f. (the story of the young man who fled naked), 
enriched the grim story of the arrest with ancillary traditions. 
The Denial (xiv. 54, 66-72), connected in all the accounts 
with the night of the arrest, was dovetailed into the story of 
the Trial (xiv. 53, 55-64), and to the latter the story of the 
mockery of the high priest’s attendants was appended (xiv. 
6s). The narrative of the Trial before Pilate (xv. I-15) was 
expanded, possibly by 2, in some sense a doublet of 3-5, and 
by the story of Barabbas (6-14), and after the sentence the 
account of the Mockery by the Soldiers (xv. 16-20) was 
appended. The supplements to the Crucifixion narrative 
are due to various motives, the desire to extend the temporal 
scheme suggested by the reference in xv. 34 to ‘the ninth 
hour’ (xv. 25, 33), and to find room for legendary and doc- 
trinal developments of the primitive tradition (xv. 33, 38). 
Finally, the allusions to the women in xv. 40 f., and 47 were 
inserted to prepare the way for the account of the Empty 
Tomb in xvi. 1-8. 

In this way, we may presume, the Roman story of the 
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Cross was expanded by the aid of Petrine tradition and the 
necessary editorial supplements. If imaginative reconstruc- 
tion were the only course available, the hypothesis would be 
extremely speculative and precarious; but the fact that it is 
based on observable examples of addition and intercalation 
Semitic in character in a non-Semitic and continuous nar- 
rative, which is marked by distinctive historical and theo- 
logical interests, goes far to give it an objective character. 
Allowing for uncertainty in respect of details, we are entitled 
to claim that Mark’s Passion Narrative is the last stage in 
a process not unlike the building of an ancient church or 
cathedral. This inference is of far more than literary and 
critical importance. It implies that almost at once primitive 
Christianity began to tell the story of the Cross in the interests 
of worship, teaching, defence, and doctrine, and that before 
Mark wrote the account had attained a written form. By 
the aid of his special tradition the Evangelist carried forward 
a process which had already begun. No better illustration 
can be given of the immense importance which primitive 
Christianity gave to the Passion. St. Paul was not the first 
who could say, ‘ I decided to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified’ (1 Cor. ii. 2). 


K. THE DATE OF THE LAST SUPPER 


Although this question emerges in xiv. 12-25, its discus- 
sion is deferred until this point because many of the relevant 
issues arise in the Passion Narrative as a whole. 

Whether the Last Supper coincided with the Passover 
Meal is still a disputed question, as the very long list of 
authorities on both sides given by J. Jeremias in the second 
edition of his Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (1949) shows. 

In the discussion considerable interest has been taken, 
but without much agreement, in the attempts to show that 
both the Synoptics and Jn are in the right. D. Chwolson, 
Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes 
(2nd ed., 1908) maintains that, since in the year of the Cruci- 
fixion the 15th of Nisan fell on a Sabbath, Jesus, in agree- 
ment with the Pharisees, celebrated the Passover on the 
14th, while the Sadducees observed the usual day, the 15th 
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To this hypothesis it is objected that, in the circumstance 
described, the slaughter of the Passover lambs was put 
forward four to six hours, not twenty-four, and that the 
Sadducees are not likely to have allowed a day to elapse before 
eating the Passover Meal. Alternatively, Billerbeck, ii. 
847-53, contends that the Pharisees and the Sadducees dis- 
agreed about the day on which the month of Nisan began, 
and that the Synoptists agreed with the Pharisees and John 
with the Sadducees. Jeremias, 15, argues that, while it is 
a possible view, this theory is a pure construction and that 
there is no proof that the Passover lambs were slaughtered 
on two different days. 

Of greater interest are the attempts to show that the Last 
Supper was either the Kzddzsh for the Sabbath (F. Spitta, 
G. H. Box, and others) or the Kzddzish for the Passover 
(W. O. E. Oesterley, G. H. Macgregor, F. Gavin, T. HAW. 
Maxfield), but F. C. Burkitt, /7S, xvii. 294, points out that 
‘Kiddtsh immediately precedes the actual celebration of 
the day, e.g. kiddish for Sabbath is done on what we call 
Friday evening, not twenty-four hours earlier’. More 
recently it has been suggested that the Last Supper was not 
the Passover Meal, but a gathering of friends to celebrate 
a religious meal, like the Haburoth of the Pharisees (H. 
Lietzmann, R. Otto, and others); but against this view it 
is objected that these meals were associated with the laws 
of marriage, circumcision, burial, and other legal observances. 
Cf. R. T. Herford, The Pharisees, 31; S. Mendelsohn, JZ, 
vi. 123 f.; C. W. Dugmore, /7S, xlvii. 108 f 

Two outstanding attempts to prove that the Supper was 
the Passover Meal have been made by G. Dalman, //, 86-184, 
and by J. Jeremias, of. cét. 18-46. The latter bases his claim 
on ten points: (1) the fact that the Supper was celebrated in 
Jerusalem; (2) during the night; (3) with the Twelve ; 
(4) reclining ; (5) with bread eaten during the meal; (6) and 
red wine; (7) with remembrance of the poor ; (8) and with 
songs of thanksgiving ; (9) that it was followed by a journey 
within the limits of the city; and (10) that interpretative 
words were spoken concerning the bread and the wine 
These facts prove that the Supper shared the characteristic 
features of the Passover Meal; but they leave open the vital 
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